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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

In  preparing  the  second  edition  the  author  has  adhered  to  the 
general  plan  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  adopted  in  the 
first  edition.  While  some  changes  and  additions  have  been  made 
to  practically  every  chapter  in  the  book,  the  revision  has  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  incorporation  of  new  material  representing 
the  scientific  advances  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
six  years. 

Edward  W.  Washburn. 

Department  of  Ceramic  Engineerinq 

University  op  Ili^ingis,  Urbana,  Illinois 

February  1,  1921. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present 
the  principles  of  modem  physical  chemistrj-  in  the  form  trf  a  sj-s-  | 
tematic  couise  of  iostruction  ami.  iTMnir^.  While  desired  pri- 
marily for  classes  composed  of  students  who  purpose  to  become 
professional  chemists  or  physicists,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  as 
a  suitable  foimdational  course  for  any  class  of  students  who  wish 
to  obt^un  a  usable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  the  student  or 
reader  who  wishes  merely  a  general  or  cultural  familiarity  with  the 
field  covered  by  phj-sical  chemistry  the  book  will  probably  not 
appeal  verj'  strongly,  since  the  subject  is  designedly  presenteti  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  the  student  to  do  a  large  part  of  the 
reasoning,  and  many  portions  of  the  book  can  scarcely  be  pursued 
to  advantage  bj-  most  beginners  in  the  subject  except  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  instructor. 

The  method  of  presentation  adopted  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  the  student  a  collegiate  training  in  general  or  elementary  chem- 
istry' and  in  general  ph^-sics,  and  a  training  in  mathematics 
which  includes  the  elemeats  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  The  author  is  aware  that  in  many  elementary  text- 
books of  Phj'sical  Chemistry  it  is  customary  to  avoid  the  use  of 
the  calculus  as  far  as  possible,  frequently  even  with  the  sacrifice 
of  accuracy  and  at  the  risk  of  conveying  erroneous  irapresaona 
concerning  some  of  the  most  fundamental  relationships;  and  in 
those  cases  where  the  use  of  the  calculus  seems  to  be  unavoidable 
some  authors  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  themselves  to  assume 
a  somewhat  apologetic  attitude  and  to  explain  that  the  student 
must  take  on  faith  "these  few  derivations"  but  that  he  should 
not  allow  this  fact  to  worry  him,  since  with  the  aid  of  the  ac- 
companying explanations  and  illustrations  he  will  still  be  able  to 
imderstand  the  relationships  and  to  apply  them,  even  though  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  clearly  what  is  involved  iu  their 
derivation.  With  this  dilettant  attitude  the  ■writer  finds  himself 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  and  the  literature  of  chemistry  inifor- 
tunately  abounds  in  illustrations  of  the  dangers  of  inculcating 
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such  an  attitude  in  the  mind  of  the  stud«it.  In  the  following 
pages  the  calculus  has  been  freely  employed,  and  while  pains 
have  been  taken  to  e3q>lain.  illustrate  and  emphasixe  the  signifi- 
cance and  physical  meaning  of  the  derived  relationships,  the 
student  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  calculus  will  probably  realize 
that  his  grasp  of  the  subject  must  in  many  particulars  be  very 
inadequate  and  if  he  hopes  to  employ  the  laws  and  principles  of 
Ph>'sical  Chemistn'  in  an  intelligent  and  confident  manner,  he  is 
strongly  ad\ised  to  acquire  the  elements  of  the  calculus  before 
attempting  to  secure  any  special  training  in  Hiysical  Chemistry. 

For  a  well-rounded  introductory  course  in  Physical  Chemistry 
the  present  book  will  be  found  lacking  in  one  very  essential  fea- 
ture. As  implied  by  the  title,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  laboratoiy-  side  of  the  subject  and  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  special  apparatus  is  figured,  the  figure  is  usually 
merely  a  diagrammatic  one  and  the  discussion  of  the  method  of 
measurement  is  restricted  to  making  clear  the  nature  of  the  quan- 
tity or  phenomenon  under  consideration.  It  is  assmned  therefore 
that  the  instructor  who  makes  use  of  the  present  text  will  accom- 
pany the  class-room  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  subject 
with  a  closely  correlated  laboratory'  course  dealing  with  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  specific  cases  and  familiarizing 
the  student  with  some  of  the  more  important  methods  of  phys- 
ico-chemical measurements.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  text  are  the  result  of  an  effort  to  make  it 
easier  to  correlate  the  laboratory  work  with  the  class-room  work 
and  at  the  same  time  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  semester 
class  schedules  and  the  necessity  sometimes  of  making  one  set 
of  apparatus  serve  a  number  of  students  in  succession.  It  is  for 
this  njason,  for  example,  that  the  subject  of  solutions  is  taken  up 
Iwjfon;  (chapters  XIX  and  XX,  which  might  otherwise  more  log- 
icjally  follow  Chapter  XI.  The  arrangement  is  one  which  the 
author  ban  found  to  work  well  with  his  own  classes. 

P(?rhiipH  th(?  most  radical  departure  from  the  custom  which 
lUuU'T  i\w.  hiuloTHhip  of  Ostwald  has  prevailed  heretofore  in  most 
t(ixf/-hookH  of  Physical  Chemistry  is  in  connection  with  the 
tuntitwf  in  which  atomistics  and  molecular  kinetics  are  treated. 
limUuifi  of  couMidoring  these  systems  in  a  special  chapter  as  in- 
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iresting  but  unnecessary  hypothetical  explanations  of  observed 
!acts,  they  are  then^elves  in  their  most  essential  features  treated 
is  facts  ah-eady  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable 
Aoubt,  and  together  with  thermodynamics,  are  made  to  serve  as 

le  framework  for  the  development  of  the  whole  subject.  Even 
the  case  of  thermodynamics  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
Chapter  XI  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  beginning  student  some 
idea  of  that  fundamental  relationship  between  atomiatics  and 
bhermodynamics  which  was  brought  to  light  by  the  labors  of 
Boltzmann. 

In  institutions  where  the  time  available  for  class-room  work  in 
Physical  Chemistry  is  equivalent  to  five  semester  hours,  it  will 
usually  be  possible  to  take  up  in  detail  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant thermodynamic  derivations,  and  to  facilitate  this  the 
derivations  of  practically  all  the  thermodynamic  equations  em- 
ployed in  this  book  are  given  in  the  Appendix  with  the  proper 
iCrosa  references  in  the  body  of  the  text.  In  many  institutions, 
however,  the  short  time  available  for  the  introductory  course  in 
Physical  Chemistry  makes  it  necessary  to  postpone  most  of  the 
thermodynamics  to  more  advanced  courses.  The  arrangement 
of  the  text  has  been  made  with  this  state  of  affairs  in  mind  and 
the  discussion  and  use  of  the  Second  Law  in  the  body  of  the  text 
IB  largely  restricted  to  making  clear  the  purely  energetic  char- 
(Lcter  of  thermodynamic  reasoning,  so  that  when  a  relation  is 
^ven  as  a  purely  thermodynamic  one  the  student  may  have  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  very  dependable  character  of  its  foun- 
dation, even  though  the  details  of  all  the  derivations  cannot  be 
taken  up  in  the  class  room.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the  Appendix 
will  be  found  useful  as  a  convenient  reference  for  the  occasional 
inquiring  mind  which  is  not  satisfied  to  take  the  thermodynamic 
equations  on  faith. 

Id  many  cases  the  development,  of  the  principles  and  in  all 

ses  their  applications  are  presented  in  the  form  of  problems,  of 
which  the  book  will  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  number. 
For  some  of  these  the  author  is  indebted  to  friends  and  col- 
leagues, and  to  other  texts,  especially  to  Noyes  and  Sherrill's 
General  Principles  of  Chemistry  which  was  made  accessible  to  the 
writer  through  the  kindness  of  its  authors.     Most  of  the  prob- 
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lems,  however,  have  been  expressly  prepared  for  this  book  and  un- 
less otherwise  stated  the  numerical  data  given  are  the  results  of 
actual  experiments.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  one  group  of 
students  will  work  all  of  the  problems  in  the  book.  Some  of  them 
are  too  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  solve  alone  and  are  intended 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  class  room  by  the  instructor  with  what- 
ever assistance  he  is  able  to  seciu-e  from  the  members  of  the  class; 
others  (such  as  problem  4,  Chapter  XX)  will  be  found  more  use- 
ful in  connection  with  advanced  courses,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
number  and  variety  is  sufficient  to  make  them  adaptable  to  any 
class.  The  author  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  users  of  the  text  will 
call  his  attention  to  errors  in  any  of  these  problems  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  book. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  book  the  author  has  sought  the 
suggestions  and  criticisms  of  his  friends  in  regard  to  many  points 
and  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  them.  For  permission  to  make  use  of  important  material 
before  its  regular  publication  he  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Professors  R.  A.  Millikan,  S.  J.  Bates,  C.  A.  Kraus  and  W.  D. 
Harkins.  He  has  also  profited  by  valuable  criticisms  received 
from  Professors  A.  A.  Noyes,  R.  C.  Tolman,  and  R.  A.  Millikan, 
and  from  his  colleagues  and  former  students,  Doctors  D.  A. 
Maclnnes,  S.  J.  Bates,  E.  B.  MiUard,  and  others.  To  Dr. 
Millard  he  is  also  indebted  for  valued  assistance  in  the  reading  of 
proof. 

The  first  14  chapters  of  the  book  were  written  in  1913  and  a  pre- 
liminary edition  of  this  part  of  the  book  was  published  in  1914. 
Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  has  also  been  in  type  since  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  and  has  been  in  use  in  the  author's 
classes.  This  opportunity  to  test  the  book  in  actual  class  use 
previous  to  its  formal  publication  was  accorded  by  the  publishers 
and  has  contributed  materially  to  the  detection  and  elimination 
of  errors. 

Edward  W.  Washburn. 

Laboratory  op  Physical  Chemistry 

University  op  Illinois 

Urbana,  III. 

Sept.  1,  1915. 
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introduction- 
Definitions  AJjD  Units  of  Measurement 

L  Physical  Chemistry. — Physical  chemistry,  sometimes  callnd 
also  theoretical  or  general  chemistry,  treats  of  the  fundamt'ntal 
laws  and  principles  and  the  important  theories  and  systems  of 
cLaaaification  which  have  been  formulated  in  order  to  give  scien- 
tific expression  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
behavior  of  material  substances. 

2.  Phjrsical  Quantities  and  Units, — Physical  quantities  and 
imite  not  specifically  or  infcrentially  defined  in  the  pages  of  this 
book  are  assumed  to  be  familiar  to  the  student  from  his  previous 
study  of  chemistry  and  physics.  For  convenience  in  reference, 
however,  the  definitions  of  the  three  fundamental  c.g.s.  units  and 
of  a  few  other  quantities  are  given  below.  For  a  more  complete 
list  the  stttdont  will  find  Guthe'a  Definitiviis  in  Physics  con- 
venient for  reference. 

3.  The  Centimeter. — The  unit  of  length  in  the  c.g.s.  system  is 
defined  as  i;^  part  of  a  standard  meter.  The  standard  meter 
is  a  length  equivalent  to  the  distance  between  the  defining  lines 
on  the  international  prototype  meter  at  the  International  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures  {at  Sevres,  France)  when  this  standard 
is  at  0°  C.  This  standard  of  length  has  been  protected  against  all 
possibility  of  loss  through  an  accurate  comparison  with  the  wave 
length  of  the  red  line  of  the  cadmium  spectrum  which  showed  that 
the  standard  meter  was  equal  to  15,531,634.1  of  these  wave 
lengths. 

4.  The  Gram. — The  unit  of  mass  in  the  c.g.s.  system  is  defined 
aa  mW  part  of  the  standard  kilogram.  The  standard  kilo- 
gram is  a  mass  equivalent  to  the  mass  of  the  international  proto- 
type kilogram  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

B.  The  Second. — The  unit  of  titne  in  the  c.g.s.  system  is  defined 
as  equal  to  a  ,i\  ^  o  part  of  a  mean  solar  day. 
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6.  Dimensional  Formulae. — The  dimensional  formula  of  any 
quantity  is  an  expression  showing  which  of  the  three  fundamental 
c.g.s.  units  enter  into  its  own  unit,  and  the  dimensions,  as  indi- 
cated by  exponents^ with  which,  they  appear.  Thus  the  dimen- 
sional equation  for  viscosity  is 

h]  =  [ml-H"^] 

7.  The  Liter. — ^The  liter  is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the 
volume  occupied  by  1  kilogram  of  pure  water  at  its  maximiun 
density  and  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  It  is  equivalent 
to  10000.027  c.c.  The  ttjVit  part  of  a  liter  is  also  frequently  called 
a  "cubic  centimeter"  by  chemists,  although  this  terminology  is, 
strictly  speaking,  incorrect,  as  the  milli-liter  is  0.0027  per  cent, 
larger  than  the  cubic  centimeter. 

8.  Units  of  Electricity. — The  electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  is 
that  quantity  of  electricity  which  repels  an  equal  quantity,  at  a 
distance  of  1  cm.  in  vacuo,  with  a  force  of  1  dyne.  Its  dimen- 
sions are 

[qe]  =  Im^h-'] 
The   electromagnetic  unit  of  electricity  is  3X10^®  electrostatic 
units,  3X10^®  cm.  per  sec.  being  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  vac- 
uiun.     Its  dimensions  are 

[<Zm]  =  [mH¥] 
The  absolute  coulomb  is  a  practical  unit  of  electricity  defined  as 
one-tenth  of  the  c.g.s.  electromagnetic  unit.  The  international 
coulomb  is  a  technical  unit  which,  as  defined  by  the  last  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Electrical  Units  and  Standards,  is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  required  to  yield  a  deposit  of  0.00111800 
gram  in  a  silver  coulometer  (XVI,  5)  constructed  and  handled  in 
a  certain  specified  manner.  According  to  the  most  recent  deter- 
minations at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  international 
coulomb  is  about  0.004  per  cent,  less  than  the  absolute  coulomb. 

9.  Units  of  Electrical  Resistance. — The  c.g.s.  imit  of  electrical 
resistance  in  the  electromagnetic  system  is  that  resistance  in 
which  heat  equivalent  to  1  erg  is  produced  when  one  unit  of 
electricity  passes  through  the  resistance  as  a  steady  ciu'rent  for 
1  second.     Its  dimensions  are 

[R]  =  [m«tt-i] 
the  same  as  those  of  velocity. 
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The  absolute  ohm  is  a  practical  unit  of  electrical  resistance 
defined  as  10®  c.g.s.  electromagnetic  units.  "The  international 
ohm  is  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying  electric  current  by  a 
column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  14.4521 
grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  cross-sectional  area,  and  of  length 
of  106.300  cm." 

The  other  electrical  units  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  two  given 
above. 

10.  Dielectric  Constant. — The  dielectric  constant  or  specific 
indiLctive  capacity  of  a  substance  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  propor- 
tionality constant  in  Coulomb's**  Law 

f  being  the  electric  force  acting  between  two  charges  (^i  and  ^2) 
of  electricity  1  cm.  apart.  Its  unit  of  measurement  is  the  di- 
electric constant  of  a  vacuum  and  its  dimensions  are  accordingly 

[K]  =  [mm^] 

System  of  Notation  and  References 

11.  Notation. — A  eonsigtent  system  of  notation  is  used 
throughout  this  book.  It  follows  very  closely  the  system  adopted 
by  the  International  Commission  for  the  Unification  of  Physico- 
chemical  Symbols,  with  the  addition  of  descriptive  subscripts. 
Letters  and  symbols  denoting  physical  quantities  and  constants 
are  in  most  instances  in  ItaUcs,  and  letters  denoting  chemical 
substances,  in  Roman  capitals. 

12.  References. — ^Literature  references  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  and  are  numbered  to  accord  with  reference 
numbers  in  the  text.  These  references  are  intended  to  cover 
only  the  most  recent  Uterature  but  by  consulting  this  literature 
the  student  will  find  further  references  which  will  open  up  to 
him  the  complete  literature  of  any  topic  on  which  he  desires 
further  information. 

Cross  references  throughout  the  book  are  to  chapter  and  section 
instead  of  to  page.  Thus  (XVI,  2)  signifies  Chapter  XVI,  sec- 
tion 2;  and  equation  (5,  XX)  refers  to  equation  number  5  of 
Chapter  XX.  The  student  should  consult  the  cross  references 
whenever  they  occur. 

«  Charles-Augustin  de  Coulomb  (1736-1806),  French  Physicist  and  Engineer. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MATTER  AND  THE  COMPOSITION 
OF  SUBSTAMCES 

1.  The  Rise  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  *—  The  problem  of  the  consti- 
tution of  material  bodies  is  one  which  has  interested  philoaopherH 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Some  time  prior  to  500  B.  C,  the 
Hindu  philosopher  Kanada  held  the  theory  that  material  bodies 
are  not  continuous  but  are  made  up  of  very  small  indivisible 
particles,  which  are  in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  flying  about  in 
directions.  This  theory,  known  as  the  atomic  theory,  was  also 
advanced  about  500  B.  C.  by  Leucippua,  the  founder  of  the  Greek 
atomistic  school,  and  was  further  developed  by  his  pupil  Democ- 
Itus  to  whose  writings  we  owe  all  of  our  knowledge  of  the  bt^in- 
of  the  atomistic  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  These  ancient 
ttomic  theories  were,  however,  entirely  the  result  of  purely  metar- 
thysical  speculation  without  any  experimental  basis  and  until  the 
.h  of  experimental  science  no  further  progress  in  this  direction 


The  6rst  noteworthy  attempt  to  interpret  the  known  behavior 
^  material  bodies  in  t^rms  of  the  atomic  theory  was  made  in 
1743  by  Lomonossoff,'  a  Russian  physical  chemist,  but  his  work 

■  Michael  Vassitiovitch  LomonOBBoS  (1711-1765),  bom  of  peasant  parents 
a  little  village  near  Archangel,  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Icademy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  1748  built  the  first  chemical 
iborotory  for  instniotion  and  research.  Bis  publications  stamp  him  as  one 
F  the  greatest  of  physical  chemists.  TTia  ideas  of  elements,  molecules, 
oms,  heat,  and  light  were  essentially  the  sarne  as  those  held  today  and  in 
ftny  ways  he  was  so  much  ahead  of  liis  time  that  his  work  was  ridiculed 
id  fofKOtten  until  resurrected  by  Menachutkin  in  1B04  (See  Alexander 
Dith,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  84,  109  (I912». 
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unfortunately  remained  unknown  outside  of  Russia  until  1904.  y' 
Meanwhile  in  1803,  John  Dalton,""  in  England,  had  given  to  the 
world  the  modern  atomic  theory,  which  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant r61e  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Although  this  theory  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the inte^ 
pretation  and  correlation  of  the  known  facts  of  chemistry  as  well 
as  in  pointing  the  way  toward  new  discoveries,  it  was  nevertheless 
merely  a  theory,  for  however  useful  atoms  and  molecules,  as 
concepts,  might  be  in  interpreting  the  data  of  science,  they  have, 
until  recent  years,  been  regarded  merely  as  convenient  hypothe- 
ses, not  as  actualities. 

During  recent  years,  however,  a  flood  of  new  and  more  refined  . 
methods  of  investigation  has  thrown  a  powerful  light  upon  the  old 
question  of  the  structure  of  matter.  This  new  evidence  is,  more- 
over, of  such  a  striking  and  convincing  character  and  comes  from 
such  a  great  variety  of  different  sources  that  chemists  and  phya- 
cists  of  the  present  day  may  now  accept  the  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  of  matter  as  a  fact  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reasonable  doubt.  Some  of  the  more  important  pieces  of  evi- 
dence which  have  led  to  this  result  will  be  presented  during  the 
development  of  our  subject. 

2.  The  Structure  of  Matter. — Our  present  qualitative  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  composition  of 
chemical  substances  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

{a)  Atoms. — Every  elementary  substance  is  made  up  of 
exceedingly  small  particles  called  atoms  which  are  all  ^ke  and 
which  cannot  be  further  subdivided  or  broken  up  by  chemical 
processes.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  statement  is  virtually  a 
definition  of  the  term  elementary  substance  and  a  limitation  of 
the  term  chemical  process.  There  are  as  many  different  classes 
or  families  of  atoms  as  there  are  chemical  elements. 

(6)  Molecules. — Two  or  more  atoms,  either  of  the  same  kind 
or  of  different  kinds,  are,  in  the  case  of  most  elements,  capable 
of  uniting  with  one  another  in  a  definite  manner  to  form  a  higher 
order  of  distinct  particles  called  molecules.  If  the  molecules  of. 
which  any  given  material  is  composed  are  all  exactly  alike,  the 

•  John  Dalton  (176&-1844),  Tutor  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy in  the  New  College,  Manchester.  His  New  System  of  Chemiodl 
PhUoaophy  appeared  in  1808. 
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material  is  a  pure  substance.  If  they  are  not  all  alike,  the 
material  is  a  mixture. 

(c)  Elementaiy  Substancee.— If  the  atoms  which  compoae 
the  molecules  of  any  pure  substanco  arc  all  of  the  same  kind,  the 
substance  is,  as  already  stated,  an  elementary  substance.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  different  elementary  substances  may  be 
formed  from  the  atoms  of  the  same  element  according  as  the  mole- 
cules which  these  atoms  form  are  composed  of  one  (monatomic 
molecules),  two  (diatomic  molecules),  three  (triatomic  molecules), 
OP  more  (polyatomic  molecules)  atoms  per  molecule  and  even  in 
the  case  of  molecules  composed  of  the  same  number  of  atoms  all  of 
the  same  kind,  substances  of  different  physical  properties  may  be 
produced,  if  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  or  within  a  crystal  are 
differently  arranged  with  respect  to  one  another.  Hence  the 
same  element  may  exist  as  various  different  (allotropic)  elementary 
substances.  Thus  there  are  several  perfectly  distinct  substances 
known,  each  of  which  when  allowed  to  unite  with  oxygen  will 
produce  2  grams  of  pure  sulphur  dioxide  for  each  gram  of  the  sub- 
stance taken.  This  proves  that  the  atoms  of  all  of  these  sub- 
stances arc  sulphur  atoms  and  the  substances  are  all  known  as 
different  forms  of  the  element  sulphur.  Their  different  physical 
properties  are  due  to  differences  in  internal  structure. 

It  may  also  happen  that  a  given  material  will  display  nearly 
all  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  characteristic  of  an 
dement  and  still  be  composed  of  more  than  one  kind  of  atom. 
This  situation  exists,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  element  lead. 
iRichards "  found  that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  lead  obtained  from 
radioactive  minerals  is  quite  appreciably  different  (0.36  per  cent.) 
from  that  of  ordinary  lead,  as  is  also  its  density.*  The  spectra  of 
the  two  materials  were  nevertheless  found  to  be  almost*  identical, 
line  for  line,  and  in  their  chemical  behavior  the  two  "leads"  were 
indistinguishable  from  each  other.  No  separation  of  either 
material  into  two  or  more  different  substances  could  be  effected 
and  when  once  mixed  together  not  the  slightest  separation  of  one 
from  the  other  could  be  effected  by  any  of  the  customary 
methods  of  purification."  The  only  way  in  which  the  twd 
materials  could  be  distinguished  from  each  other  at  all  was 

"  Theodore  W.  Richarda  (1S68-         ),  Professorof  ChemiHtry  and  Director 

the  Wolcott  Gibbs  Memorial  Laboratory,  Harvard  VnwerBA^, 
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through  their  diflerent  atomic  weights  and  densities,  through 
fact  that  one  material  was  radioactive  (I,  2f),  thus  showing  tht 
presence  of  atoms  in  an  unstable  condition,  and  through  the 
tdight  displacement  (0.005A)  of  line  X  4058  in  the  arc  spectrum*. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  theories'  advanced  by  Soddy": 
by  Fajans*  predict  the  existence  of  groups  of  radioactive  element 
which  are  chemically  nonseparable  from  one  another  and  wl; 
differ  only  in  the  different  atomic  weights  of  the  members  of 
group  and  in  the  different  degrees  of  stability  of  their  a1 
Several  such  groups  have  been  studied  by  Soddy.  It  has  bo 
proposed  to  call  the  members  of  such  a  group  nonaeparabUt 
isotopes.  They  will  receive  a  more  detailed  treatment  in  a  lat 
chapter. 

More  recently  it  has  been  found  that  such  elementsaschlorii 
mercury,  krypton,  and  magnesium  are  also  isotopic  mixtun 
Neon,  for  example,  has  been  shown'*  by  Aston'  to  be  composedd 
QOpcr  cent,  of  atoms  of  atomic  weigjit  20,00,  and  about  10  pen 
of  atoms  of  atomic  weight  22.00  with  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  abu 
of  atomic  weight  21,00.  It  seems  probable  that  many  of  o 
common  elements  will  be  found  to  consist  of  such  isotof 
mixtures.  The  characteristic  feature  of  an  atom  wiiich 
to  determine  its  chemical  properties  is  the  magnitude  of 
nuclear  charge  and  all  the  atoms  of  a  given  elementary  substaa 
therefore  have  the  same  nuclear  charge  even  though  they  mi 
have  different  masses.  There  will  thus  be  as  many  chenai 
elements  as  there  are  classes  of  atoms  having  different  nudi 
charges,  but  two  atoms  having  the  same  nuclear  char| 
and  therefore  being  atoms  of  the  same  chemical  element,  need 
not  necessarily  have  equal  masses.  The  chemical  elemejit  thus 
represents  an  atomic  family,  all  of  whose  members  have  identical 
nuclear  charges. 

(d)  Compound  Substances. — If  the  atoms  which  compose  the 
molecules  of  a  p\ire  chemical  substance  are  not  all  of  the  same 

'  Frederick  Soddy,  F.  R.  S.  (1S77-  ).  Professor  of  Chemistry  tt 
Oxford  University. 

'  Kaaimir  Fajans,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Bftvariaji  Academy  of  Science,  Munich. 

'  F.  W.  Aston,  Physicist  in.  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Caoibridge 
Univeraity. 
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kind,  the  substance  is  a  confound  substance.  Just  ns  in  the 
case  of  elementary  substances  there  may  be  several  different 
compound  substances,  all  composed  of  molecules  having  the  same 
atomic  composition  and  owing  their  different  properties  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  atoms  composing  the  molecule  are 
airanged  with  respect  to  one  another.  Thus  two  different  sub- 
stances are  known  whose  molecules  are  each  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  carbon,  six  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
that  is,  the  molecules  of  both  substances  have  the  composition 
presented  by  the  empirical  formula,  CiH«0.  The  molecules 
one  of  these  substances  have  the  structure  which  is  represented 
the  formula 

H    H 
H— C— C— O— H 
H    H 

Fhis  substance  is  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol. 

I   The  structure  of  the  molecules  of  the  second  substance  is 
i  by  the  formula, 


H— C— 0-C-H 

H  H 

and  this  substance  is  called  methyl  ether.  Compound  substances 
whose  molecules  are  identical  in  composition  but  different  in 
structure  are  called  isomeric  substances  or  isomers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  nearly  two  molecular  species  resem- 
ble each  otlicr  both  in  composition  and  in  structure,  the  more 
Hlosely  will  the  two  substances  composed  of  these  molecules  n>- 
imble  each  other  in  all  of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
pi  some  cases  this  resemblance  is  exceedingly  close.  Thus  there 
He  two  distinct  substances  known,  both  of  which  are  called  amyl 
Ucohol  and  both  of  whose  molecules  have  the  atructure  repre- 
sented by  the  formula 

CH,        H 


X 


C,H,        CHiOH 
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In  nearly  all  of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  the  two 
substances  are  identical.  They  both  have  the  same  melting  point, 
the  same  boiling  point,  the  same  heat  of  combustion  and  the  same 
solubiUty  in  water.  The  chief  difference  between  them  lies  in 
their  behavior  toward  polarized  light  and  this  behavior  serves 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other.  If  a  beam  of 
polarized  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  &  layer  of  the  substance 
in  the  Uquid  or  the  gaseous  state,  the  plane  of  polarization  is 
rotated  to  the  left  by  one  substance  while  the  other  rotates  it 
to  the  right  to  an  exactly  equal  degree.  The  first  substance  is 
called  laevo-amyl  alcohol  and  the  second  substance  deztro-amyl 
alcohol  for  this  reason.  The  difference  in  molecular  structure 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  behavior  is,  according  to  the  theory  of 
van't  Hoff°-LeBel,^  simply  a  difference  in  the  order  in  which  the 
four  different  groups  are  arranged  in  space  about  the  central 
carbon  atom,  the  arrangements  in  the  two  cases  being  such  that 
one  molecule  has  the  same  arrangement  as  the  mirror  image  of 
the  other.  Such  isomers  as  these  are  called  optical  isomers  and 
occur  whenever  a  molecule  is  made  up  of  four  different  atoms  or 
groups  all  attached  to  the  same  central  atom.  The  central  atom 
under  these  conditions  is  said  to  be  asjrmmetric. 

(e)  Electrons. — We  have  seen  that  the  molecule  of  a  substance 
is  an  individual  composed  of  one  or  more  atoms  and  its  structure 
may  be  a  very  complex  one,  if  it  happens  to  be  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  different  atoms.  Modern  research  has  demonstrated 
that  the  structure  of  the  atom  is  likewise  very  complex.  It  has 
been  shown  that  every  atom  contains  a  third  and  lower  order  of 
distinct  particles  called  electrons  or  corpuscles.  These  particles 
seem  to  be  nothing  but  free  charges  of  negative  electricity.  They 
all  seem  to  be  exactly  alike,  regardless  of  what  atom  they 
may  come  from,  and  each  constitutes  the  smallest  quantity  of 
electricity  capable  of  existence.     In  other  words  electricity,  like 

"  Jacobus  Henricus  van't  Hofif  (1852-1911),  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Amsterdam  (1877-1896)  and  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1896-1911).  He  met  Le  Bel  while  studying  with  Wtirtz  in  the  fecole  de 
Medecine  in  Paris  in  1874  and  his  paper  on  the  asymmetry  of  the  carbon 
atom  appeared  in  September  of  that  year.  Van't  Hoff  is  especially  re- 
nowned for  his  contributions  to  the  modem  theory  of  solutions. 

^  Joseph  Achille  Le  Bel,  F.  R.  S.,  a  French  chemist  residing  in  Paris. 
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matter,  is  atomic  in  structure  and  the  electron  is  the  "atom"  of 
electricity.  The  inertia  mass  of  the  electron  in  metals  is  accord- 
ing"* to  Tolman,"  about  J^eoo  of  tl"^  mass  of  the  hydrogen 
atom,  the  Ughtest  of  all  the  atoms.  Its  diameter  has  been  cal- 
culated to  Ijc  10~'  ^  cm, ,  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom  being  10""  cm. 
The  electromagiietic  mass  of  an  electron  is  known  to  be  only  ^soo 
as  large  as  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The  electron  ia 
thus  the  smallest  particle  ot  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 

(f)  Radioactivity.^ — In  addition  to  these  electrons,  which  are 
part  of  the  composition  of  every  atom,  there  is  also  a  core  or 
nucleus  composed  of  units  or  "atoms"  of  -positive  electricity. 
Thus  positive  electricity  like  negative  is  atomic  in  structure 
and  the  "atom"  of  positive  electricity  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  nucleus  of  the  hy<irogen  atom.  According  to  this  theory  the 
hydrogen  atom  consists  of  one  "atom"  of  positive  electricity 
which  conatitutca  the  nucleus,  together  with  one  "atom"  of 
negative  electricity,  an  electron  rotating  about  it.  The  atoms  of 
all  the  other  elements  are  built  up  from  these  two  units.  Their 
probable  constitution  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  XXVII, 
which  may  b((  taken  up  before  proceeding  to  Chapter  II,  if  desired. 

All  of  these  components  are  held  together  by  the  intra- 
atomic  forces  to  form  the  complex  individual  system  which  we 
call  the  atom.  The  atoms  of  most  elements  are  exceedingly 
stable  and  practically  indestructible  systems,  but  in  some 
instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger  and  hence  probably 
more  complex  atoms  such  as  those  of  the  elements  radium, 
uranium  and  thorium,  the  atomic  systems,  from  time  to  time, 
reach  a  condition  of  instability  which  results  in  a  complete  break- 
ing up  of  the  atom.  The  various  components  of  the  original 
atom  then  rearrange  themselves  into  new  atomic  systems,  that 
is,  new  elements  are  produced.  This  atomic  disintegration  may 
be  accompanied  by  the  violent  expulsion  of  a  stream  of  electrons 
known  as  ^rays  or  it  may  be  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  a 
stream  of  helium  atoms  each  carrying  two  unit  charges  of 
positive  electricity  and  known  as  n-particles.  Such  disintegra^ 
tions  are  known  as  radioactive  changes  and  are  evidently  quite 
distinct  from  chemical  reactions,  which  involve  only  rearrange- 

•  Richard  Chane  Tolman  (l.SSl-  ).  Director  of  the  V.  S.  Kxed 
Nitrogen  Researcli  Laboratory,  Wa.shrn.gton,  D.  C 
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ments  of  atoms  or  molecules.  All  spontaneous  radioactive 
disintegrations,  thus  far  known,  appear  to  be  unaffected  by  any 
external  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
seem  to  be  entirely  determined  by  conditions  within  the  core  of 
the  atom. 

Within  recent  years  attempts  to  bring  about  a  decomposition 
of  certain  atoms,  by  subjecting  them  to  powerful  electric 
discharges  or  to  a  bombardment  by  the  rays  given  out  by  radium, 
seem  to  have  met  with  some  measure  of  success,  notably  in  the 
case  of  Rutherford's*  bombardment  of  nitrogen  with  rapid 
a-particles  which  resulted  in  the  disintegration  of  the  nitrogen 
atom  and  the  production  of  hydrogen  as  one  of  the  disintegration 
products,  while  other  experiments*^  both  with  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  showed  that  the  atoms  of  both  of  these  elements  gave 
on  disintegration  particles  of  atomic  weight  3  which  were 
apparently  isotopes  of  heUum.  By  similar  means  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  break  up  other  elements  into  the  simpler  constituents  of 
which  their  atoms  are  composed.  There  i^  certainly  nothing 
in  our  present  knowledge  of  the  elements  to  justify  the  \'iew  that 
such  a  decomposition  is  impossible  although  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  very  difficult  and  will  reqaire  the  use  of  agencies  which  twenty- 
five  years  ago  were  entirely  unknown  to  science. 

{g)  The  Surface  of  the  Atom .  *' — In  addition  to  the  violent  expul- 
sion of  electrons  which  is  characteristic  of  the  jS-ray  disintegration 
in  the  case  of  radioactive  elements,  the  atoms  of  all  elements  are 
able  to  lose  temporarily  or  under  certain  special  conditions  a 
limited  number  of  electrons  without  breaking  up  or  becoming  in 
any  way  unstable.  In  describing  some  of  the  various  circimi- 
stances  under  which  this  has  been  observed  to  occur  we  will  at 
the  same  time  interpret  the  known  facts  in  terms  of  a  theory 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  hypothesis  initially  suggested 
by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson.* 

According  to  this  theory  the  nuclei  of  some  of  the  more 

•  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  F.  R.  S.  (1871-        ).     Cavendish  Professor  of 

Izperimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

^Joseph  John   Thomson,  Kt.,  O.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  (1856-        ),  Honorary 

ifeBSor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 

feasor  of  Natural  Philoeophy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London.     He  is 

>niiiiig  wonders  in  revealing  the  inner  nature  of  the  atom. 
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complex  atoms  contain  electrons  (called  ixfneniing  electrons 
or  midear  electrons)  which  are  ^'ery  firmly  held  and  whose  loss 
would  result  in  the  disintegration  of  the  atom.  The  remaining 
deetrons  arc  distributed  around  the  nucleus  in  an  orderly  ai-- 
rangement  characteristic  of  the  atom  in  question.  The  outer- 
most of  these  electrons  constitut*  the  valence  elEjctrons  and 
their  number,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  without  im- 
pairing the  stability  of  the  atom,  determines  the  valency  of  the 
element. 

When  one  atom  unites  with  another  to  form  a  molecule,  the 
two  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  held  together  by  an  electrical 
attraction  due  either  to  the  passage  of  one  or  more  valence 
electrons  from  one  atom  to  the  other,  thereby  producing  a  polar- 
ised molecule  with  one  atom  charged  positively  and  the  other 
negatively;  or  due  to  the  movements  of  valence  electrons  to  or 
about  certain  positions  in  or  near  their  own  atoms,  such  that  there 
8  a  resulting  electrical  attraction  between  the  two  atoms  although 
they  may  both  remain  electrically  neutral  since  neither  has  gained 
or  lost  any  electricity.  The  molecule  of  potassium  chloride  is, 
according  to  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson's  hypothesis,  an  example  of  a  polar- 
ized molecule  formed  by  (he  iirst  method.  Whether  this 
hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  the  potassium  chloride  molecule 
be  correct  or  not,  we  know  that  when  the  potassium  chloride 
ia  dissolved  in  water  the  molecule  is  spUt  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  valence  electron  of  the  potassium  atom  remains  attached  to 
the  chlorine  atom,  which  is  therefore  negatively  charged,  while 
the  potassium  atom  which  has  lost  the  electron  bwiomes  thereby 
positively  charged.  Any  atom  or  molecule  which  carries  a 
charge  of  electricity  is  caUed  an  ion  and  the  process  of  the 
production  of  ions  is  known  as  ionization.  In  the  case  cited,  the 
ionization  of  the  potassium  chloride  when  dissolved  in  water  is 
spontaneous  and  is  known  as  electrolytic  ionization  or  electrolytic 
dissociatioa.  Any  substance  which  ionizes  in  this  manner, 
that  is,  by  solution  in  a  suitable  solvent,  is  called  an  electrolyte. 
(A)  Ionization  by  Collision  and  by  Radiant  Energy.^ Another 
type  of  ionization  occurs  when  a  gas  Is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  radiations  given  off  by  radium  or  to  the  action  of  cathode 
rays  or  various  other  similar  agencies.  The  rapidly  moving 
-  and  ^particles  when  they  colUde  with  the  atoms  of  the  gas 
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cause  them  to  lose  temporarily  one  or  more  of  their  electrons 
and  thus  to  b<?come  ions.  In  order  that  the  electrons  given 
out  l)y  the  cathode  in  a  cathode  ray  tube  (i.e.,  the  "cathode 
rays")  (See  Fig.  3)  shall  be  capable  of  ionizing  the  gas  in  their 
path,  they  nuist  first  acquire  a  certain  minimum  velocity,  that 
is,  they  must  first  fall  through  a  minimimi  potential  diflference. 
The  potential  difference  necessary  to  give  the  electrons  of 
the  cathode  ray  a  sufficiently  high  velocity  to  enable  them  to 
ionize  the  atoms  with  which  they  collide  is  a  characteristic 
property  of  each  gas  and  is  called  its  ionizing  potential.  The 
ionizing  potentials  of  the  metallic  vapors  vary  from  1.39  volts 
for  caesium  up  to  4.9  volts  for  mercm-y,  the  order  of  the  metals 
being  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  the  electromotive  series 
(page  241). 

Again,  when  ultraviolet  hght  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  metal  it 
causes  the  metal  to  emit  electrons  and  thus  to  acquire  a  positive 
charge,  the  velocity  of  the  emitted  electrons  being  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  frequency  of  the  incident  light.  (The  "Photo- 
electric Effect.  '0  Furthermore,  the  electrical  behavior  of  metals 
indicates  that  some  of  the  electrons  are  able  to  move  about 
from  atom  to  atom  within  the  body  of  the  metal  with  comparative 
ease  so  that  when  an  electromotive  force  is  applied  to  the  ends 
of  a  piece  of  metal  a  stream  of  these  electrons  through  the  metal 
is  immediately  set  up.  These  moving  electrons  constitute 
the  electric  current  in  the  metal. 

{j)  Polar  and  Non-Polar  Molecules. ^^ — When  chemical  com- 
bination between  two  atoms  is  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
one  or  more  electrons  from  one  atom  to  the  other  we  have,  as 
explained  above,  a  polar  or  polarized  molecule,  and  a  substance 
composed  of  such  molecules  is  termed  a  polar  substance.  (Ex. 
water,  ammonia,  alcohol,  acids,  bases  and  salts.)  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  chemical  combination  involves  no  such  transfer  of 
electrons  but  instead  results  from  an  equal  sharing  of  two  or 
more  electrons  by  the  respective  atoms  then  a  non-polar  molecule 
and  a  non-polar  substance  is  produced  (Ex.,  hydrocarbons).  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  we  find  all  degrees  of  polarity  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  of  the  displacement  of  the  imiting 
electrons  with  respect  to  the  two  atoms  which  are  held  together. 
Roughly  speaking,  inorganic  substances,  tend  to  be  polar  and 
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organic  Bubatances,  non-polar  in  natiire.  Mixed  types  can  also 
occur,  as  for  example,  in  a  moleciile  composed  of  a  non-polar 
hydrocarbon  chain  attached  to  a  polar  carboxyl  group. 

Strongly  polar  substances  are  to  a  high  degree  reactive,  tend 
to  ionize  readily  and  to  form  molecular  complexes.  Non-polar 
substances  on  the  other  hand  are  relatively  inert,  are  non-ionizing 
and  non-ionized  and  do  not  tend  to  form  molecular  complexee. 
Polar  substances  are  as  a  rule  characterized  by  high  dielectric 
constants  and  non-polar  by  low  dielectric  constants. 

{k)  Molecular  Motion.— The  molecules  of  every  substance, 
the  atoms  within  the  molecules  and  thr  electrons  within  the  atoms 
in  constant  motion.  The  heat  content  of  any  body  consists 
of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  possessed  by  its  moving 
molecules  and  atoms.  The  motions  of  the  atoms  and  electrons 
also  give  rise  to  radiant  energy,  including  light,  radiant  heat 
and  Rontgpn  rays. 

3.  Hypothesis,  Theory,  Law  and  Principle.^ — In  the  preceding 
section  the  value  and  purpose  of  h]T)othesis  was  illustrated  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  atom.  The 
terms  hypothesis  and  theory  are  frequently  used  more  or  less 
synonymously  but  the  latter  term  is  more  properly  employed  to 
designate  a  system  which  includes  perhaps  several  related  hy- 
potheses together  with  all  the  logical  consequences  to  which  they 
lead,  the  whole  serving  to  correlate  and  interpret  the  data  of 
experiment  ip  some  particular  field  of  knowledge.  Thus  the 
hypothesis  that  gases  are  composed  of  a  large  number  of  very 
small  particles,  together  with  certain  auxiliary  hypotheses 
regarding  the  shape,  motion  and  energy  of  these  particles  and  the 
forces  acting  between  them,  leads  to  a  logical  system  by  means  of 
which  we  can  interpret  successfully  {i.e.,  "explain")  many  of  the 
known  facts  concerning  the  behavior  of  gases.  This  system  is 
called  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  As  to  the  basic  hypothesis 
that  gases  are  composed  of  these  individual  particles  or  molecules, 
it  has  already  been  stated  (I,  1)  that  the  evidence  supporting  it 
has  recently  become  so  convincing  that  the  scientific  world  no 
longer  entertains  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis.  When  such  a  condition  is  reached  the  hypothesis  is 
considered  as  definitely  established  and  is  called  a  fact.  There 
is  evidently  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  hypothesis  and 
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fact.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  degree  of  probability.  When  the 
degree  of  probability  of  the  correctness  of  a  hypothesis  becomes 
sufficiently  high  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact. 

The  term  law  of  nature  is  applied  to  a  relation,  the  evidence  in 
support  of  which  is  so  strong  as  to  compel  a  general  belief  in  its 
validity.  If  the  relation  is  a  very  general  one  supported  by  a 
large  and  varied  experience  so  that  the  chance  of  its  ever  being 
abandoned  is  extremely  small  it  may  be  called  a  princqile. 

4.  The  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Matter. — This  princi- 
ple states  that  matter  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed. 
The  total  amount  of  matter  in  the  universe  remains  constant. 
The  most  exact  experimental  test  of  this  principle /or  a  particular 
process  was  made  in  1908,  by  Landolt,*  who  showed,  in  the  case 
of  15  different  chemical  reactions,  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
(as  measured  by  its  weight)  before  and  after  the  occmrence  of 
the  reaction  was  in  every  case  constant  to  within  one  part  in  a 
million,  which  was  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  the  experiments. 

The  exact  significance  of  this  principle  obviously  depends  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  term  amount  or  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
universe.  If  by  this  term  we  mean  the  total  number  of  "atoms" 
of  electricity,  both  positive  (hydrogen  nuclei)  and  negative 
(electrons) ,  the  principle  is  probably  of  imiversal  validity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  imply  mass  as  oiu*  measure  of  quantity  of 
matter,  the  principle  is  for  all  practical  purposes  of  universal 
validity  with  respect  to  all  types  of  processes  which  can  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  those  processes  involving  the  disintegration 
or  formation  of  an  atom  of  matter.^® 

6.  The  Law  of  Combining  Weights. — If  n^  atoms,  each  of 
mass,  m^  of  the  element  A  are  united  with  Uj^  atoms  each  of 
mass,  m^,  of  the  element  B  to  form  the  molecule  of  a  compound 
and  if  in  any  given  quantity,  M,  of  this  compound  there  are  n' 
molecules,  then  the  total  mass  of  the  element  A  in  the  M  grams  of 
the  compound  will  evidently  be  n^  X  w^  X  n',  that  of  the  ele- 
ment B  will  be  n.  X  wia  X  n'  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  masses  will 

nxXmxXn'       n^Xm^     cs-        i.      u      •    i         i     • 

rz — rr~F  or  — rz Smco  by  chemical  analysis  or  syn- 

nmXmsXn'       n^Xm^  "^  j  j 

BuiB  Landolt  (1831-1910),  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
t«iin  and  founder  of  the  Landolt-Bdmstein,  Physikalisch-Chemische 
kn. 
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lesia  the  ratio  of  the  maaaea  of  any  two  elempnta  in  a  chemioal 
Bompound  can  be  very  accurately  determined,  we  can  in  this  way 

RBcertain  verj-  exactly  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio,  -  *    — -' 

Irhich  is  called  the  combining  weight  ratio  for  the  two  elements, 
lA  and  B,  in  this  compound.  If  we  arbitrarily  agree  upon  some 
number  to  represent  the  combining  weight,  n„  X  wi,,  of  the  ele- 
ment A  in  the  above  compound,  then  a  value  for  the  combining 
weight,  n^  X  »Ib.  of  the  element  B  can  evidently  be  readily 
Calculated.  Then  by  determining  the  combining  weight  ratio 
for  a  compound  of  a  third  element  C  with  either  A  or  B  a  value 
for  the  combining  weight  of  this  third  element  can  also  be  calcu- 
rlated.  Proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  build  up  a  table  of  com- 
bining weights  of  all  the  elements  capable  of  forming  compounds 
and  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  complicated  molecules  of 
•certain  organic  compounds,  the  number  of  atoms  [n,,  %,  etc.) 
dn  any  molecule  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  evident  that  the  set 
«f  combining  weights  thus  obtained  will  express  accurately  the 
relative  masses  of  the  eiement-s  which  enter  into  chemieal  com- 
ibination  with  one  another  in  chemical  reactions. 

If  we  arbitrarily  adopt  the  number  8  as  the  combining  weight  of 
oxygen,  then  the  combining  weight  of  any  other  substance  may 
be  defined  as  that  weight  (in  grams)  of  it  which  combines  with  8 
■ams  of  oxygen;  or,  if  the  substance  does  not  combine  with 
toj-gen,  then  that  weight  of  it  which  combines  or  reacts  with  one 
Combining  weight  of  any  other  substance  will  be  its  combining 
weight.  With  this  definition  of  the  term,  combining  weight,  we 
may  state  the  Law  of  Combining  Weights  in  the  following  terms: 
Pure  chemical  substances  react  with  one  another  only  in  the 
woportions  of  their  combining  weights.  If  an  clement  forms 
leveral  compounds  with  oxygen  it  may  have  several  combining 
Hreights.  Thus  in  the  following  compounds,  N^O,  NO,  NsOb, 
NOi,  and  NsOb,  the  number  of  grams  of  nitrogen  combined 
with  8  grams  of  oxygen  is  14,  7,  4^^,  3J4i  a"d  2%  grams  respec- 

■ely.  Of  these  numbers  we  may,  if  we  wish,  choose  any  one 
and  cail  it  ffie  combining  weight  of  nitrogen.  Thus  if  we  choose 
the  number  7,  then  the  other  numbers  are  respectively  2,  ?^,  I2 
^d  ?^  times  the  combining  weight  of  nitrogen,  as  is  required  by 
"le  law  of  combining  weights. 
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This  law,  which  we  have  here  shown  to  be  a  necessary  corollary 
of  the  atomic  and  molecular  structure  of  matter,  was  discovered 
by  Richter*  before  the  atomic  theory  was  proposed  by  Dalton  in 
1808.  In  fact  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  laws  and  principles  which 
in  the  following  pages  we  shall  show  to  be  direct  consequences  of 
the  atomic  and  molecular  structiu^  of  matter,  the  law  or  principle 
in  question  was  discovered  empirically  before  the  structin^  of 
matter  was  known  and  in  some  instances  even  before  the  modem 
atomic  and  molecular  theories  had  been  proposed.  One  of  the 
triumphs  of  these  theories  was  their  ability  to  interpret  all  of 
these  empirical  laws  from  a  single  point  of  view. 

Problem  1. — The  following  problem  will  illustrate  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  the  law  of  combining  weights  has  been  established :  The  follow- 
ing two  sets  of  combining  weight  ratios  have  been  determined  by  chemical 
analysis  and  synthesis: 

(a)  (b) 

^  =  0.849917  ^}^^  =  2.5097 

I  LiCl 

^  ^  -  0.646230  4?^  =  3.3809 


1,0,       — —  lici 

Ag 
LiCl 


=  2.6446 


Calculate  from  each  set  of  data  a  value  for  the  combining  weight  of  silver, 
taking  16  as  the  combining  weight  of  oxygen.     (Cf.  Sec.  8  below.) 

6.  Atomic  Weights. — It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  that  if 
the  weight  of  a  single  atom  of  any  element  is  known,  then  the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  any  other  element  which  combines  with 
this  one  can  be  calculated,  provided  the  number  of  atoms  of  each 
element  in  the  molecule  of  the  compound  is  known  and  provided 
the  combining  weight  ratio  of  the  two  elements  in  this  compound 
has  been  determined.  For  example,  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen  is  known  to  be  26.39  X  10-^*  grams.  The  molecule  of 
water  is  known  to  consist  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  combined 

with  one  of  oxygen  and  the  combining  weight  ratio,  — ^ — ~,  has 

been  found  by  chemical  synthesis  to  be  0.12594.     We  have, 

2  X  iw 
therefore,    i  v  2fi  ^Q  v  1 Q-^^  ~  0.12594    and    hence    m^,    the 

"  Jeremias  Benjamin  Richter  (1762-1807).  Chemist  at  the  Berlin 
Porcelain  Factory  and  Assessor  for  the  Prussian  Bureau  of  Mines.  He 
determined  the  first  set  of  equivalent  weights  of  the  metals. 
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weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  must  be  16.6  X  10~**  grama. 
Proceeding  in  this  way  we  could  compute  a  table  of  the  weights 
of  the  atoms  of  all  elements  capable  of  forming  compounds.  Tho 
practical  objection  to  such  a  table  is  that  while  the  relative 
weights  of  the  atoms  can  bo  very  accurately  determined  (to  0.01 
per  cent,  in  many  cases)  by  chemical  analysis  and  synthesis,  the 
actual  weight  of  any  atom  has  not  yet  been  determined  to  better 
than  0.1  per  cent,  and  consequently  all  the  values  of  such  a  table 
would  be  subject  to  frequent  revision  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  some  element  became  more  exact.  This 
objection  can  Ik;  avoided  by  arbitrarily  adopting  any  desired 
number  as  the  atomic  weight  of  some  one  element  and  then  com- 
puting the  relative  atomic  weights  of  the  others  from  their  ex- 
perimentally determined  combining  weights  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  formula  of  the  compound  in  qiiewtion.  Chemists  have 
agreed  to  adopt  the  number  16  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  ele- 
ment, oxygen,  and  as  the  basis  of  the  atomic  weight  table.'  In 
order  to  compute  the  actual  weight  of  any  atom  from  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  latter 
nimaber  by 

16 


26.39  X  10-' 


0.62  X  10": 


the  number  of  atoms  in  one  atomic  weight  of  any  element. 
This  quantity  is  one  of  the  universal  constants  of  nature  and 
is  known  as  Avogadro's  number.  We  shall  represent  it  by  the 
symbol,  N. 

'  The  modem  atomic  weight  table  wa!t  formorly  based  upon  the  value 
unity  which  was  arbitrarily  taken  as  the  atomic  weight  of  hj'drogen.  On 
thia  basis  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  was  found  to  be  slightly  leiss  than  16. 
The  atomic  weights  of  many  of  the  other  elements  were  based  upoD  combia- 
ing  weight  ratios  which  involved  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  knowledge 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  and  this  in  turn  was  based  upon  the  experi- 
mentally determined  vsilue  of  the  combining  weight  ratio  of  oxygen  to  hydro- 
gen. The  result  was  that  whenever  new  detCTminationa  resulted  in  a 
cbuige  or  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  latter  ratio,  it  became  necessary 
to  recalculate  a  large  part  of  the  atomic  weight  table.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  it  was  decided  to  arbitrarily  adopt  16  as  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen 
and  to  employ  the  combining  weight  ratio  of  oxygen  to  hydrogen  simply 
to  determine  the  atoniio  weight  of  hydrogen.  The  atomic  weights  of  the 
other  elements  are  thus  not  affected  by  changes  in  the  value  of  this  ratio. 


I 
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We  have  seen  that  if  an  element  forms  several  compounds  with 
oxygen  it  may  have  several  combining  weights.  One  of  these 
combining  weights  or  some  submultiple  of  one  of  them  will  also 
be  the  atomic  weight.  It  must  evidently  be  that  one  which 
expressed  in  grams  contains  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  16 
grams  of  oxygen.  Methods  for  deciding  which  of  sevoml  com- 
bining weights  is  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  will  be  discussed 
later  (II,  12). 

The  International  Committee  on  Atomic  Weights  computea 
each  year  a  table  of  atomic  weights  based  upon  the  most  reUable 
detenninationB.  This  table  is  published  each  year  in  aJl  of  the 
leading  chemical  journals  of  the  world.  The  International 
Atomic  Weight  Table  for  1920-21  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  the  relative  atomic  weights  nor  the 
absolute  weights  of  the  atoms  calculated  in  the  above  maimer  will 
in  general  correspond  to  tie  true  mass  of  any  given  atom.  This 
could  be  the  case  only  for  a  "pure"  element.  For  all  other  eiementa 
the  atomic  weights  obtained  as  above  can  represent  only  an 
average  value  for  the  atomic  family  denoted  by  the  name  of  the 
element.  Thus  in  the  ease  of  lead  not  all  of  the  atomic  families 
designated  by  this  name  have  the  same  atomic  composition  and  it 
is  thus  necessary  to  be  more  specific  when  using  the  term  "  atomic 
weight  of  lead. "  The  value  given  in  Table  I  for  this  element  is 
the  value  for  the  non-radioaetive  atomic  lead  family  which  is 
found  in  nature,  as  there  appears  to  be  only  one  such. 

In  order  to  determine  the  true  atomic  weight  (if  each  of  the 
different  isotopes  composing  a  given  elementary  atomic  family, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  method  of  positive-ray  anal; 
described  in  the  next  section. 

7.  The  Determination  of  the  Mass  of  an  Atom  by  the  Positive^ 
Ray  Method. — This  method,  devised  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson, 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  cathode-ray  tube  (See  Fig,  3), 
the  electrons,  which  are  shot  out  from  the  cathode  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  high  potential,  ionize  the  gas  in  their  path,  (hat  is, 
by  collision  with  the  atoms  of  the  gas  they  dislodge  one  or  more 
electrons  from  these  atoms,  thus  leaving  them  positively  charged. 
These  positively  charged  atoms  are  immediately  subjected  to  a 
powerful  attraction  by  the  negatively  charged  cathode  and  move 
toward  it  with  a  high  velocity.     If  now  the  cathode  be  perforated, 
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streams  of  these  positively  charged  atoms,  known  as  positive-raysy 
will  pass  through  the  cathode  into  the  region  behind  it,  where 
they  may  be  subjected  to  experiment.     If  a  bundle  of  these  rays 

Table  I. — IntebnationaIi  Atomic  Weights,  1920-21 

Those  elements  whose  symbols  are  printed  in  italics  are,  as  found  in 
nature,  probably  pure  elements,  that  is,  not  isotopic  mixtures. 


Symbol 


Atomic 
weight 


Aluminum  . . 
Antimony  . . . 

Argon 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Bismuth  . . . . 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Caesium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine 

Chromium . . 

Cobalt 

Columbium . 

Copper 

Dysprosium. 

Erbium 

Europium . .  . 

Fluorine 

Gadolinium . 

Gallium 

Germanium. . 

Glucinum 

Gold 

Helium 

Holmium 

Hydrogen. . . 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Krjrpton 

Lanthanum  . 

Lead 

Lithium 

Lutecium 

Magnesium  . 
Manganese . . 
Mercury 


Al.... 
Sb  . . . , 

A 

As.... 
Ba. . . . 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd.... 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

01 

Cr 

Co 

Cb.... 
Cu.... 
Dy.... 

Er 

Eu 

F 

Gd . .' . . 
Oa. . . . 
Oe. . . . 

Gl 

Au.... 
He.... 
Ho. . . . 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe..... 
Kr.... 

La 

Pb.... 

Li 

Lu 

Mg.... 
Mn.... 
Hg.... 


27 
120 

39 

74 
137 
208 

10 

79 
112 
132 

40 

12. 
140 

35. 

62. 

58. 

93. 

63. 
162. 
167. 
152. 

19. 
157. 

70. 

72. 

9. 

197. 

4. 

163. 

1. 

114. 

126. 

193. 

55. 

82. 

139. 

207. 

6. 

175. 

24. 

54. 
200. 


1 

2 

9 

96 

37 

0 

9 

92 

40 

81 

07 

005 

25 

46 

0 

97 

1 

67 

5 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

00 

5 

008 

8 

92 

1 

84 

92 

0 

20 

94 

0 

32 

93 

6 


Molybdenum. 

Neodymium 

Neon 

Nickel 

Niton  (radium  emanation). 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Praseodymium 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Xenon 

Ytterbium  (Neoytterbium) 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


;l 


Symbol 


Mo 
Nd 
Ne. 
Ni  , 
Nt. 

.v.. 

Os., 

0.. 

Pd. 

P... 

Pt. 

K.. 

Pr. 

Ra. 

Rh. 

Rb. 

Ru. 

Sa. 

Sc. 

He. 

Si.. 

Ag. 

Na. 

Sr.. 

S.. 

Ta. 

Te.. 

Tb. 

Tl.. 

Th. 

Tm 

Sn. 

Ti. 

W., 

U.. 

v.. 

Xe. 
Yb. 
Yt., 
Zn., 
Zr. 


Atomic 
weight 


96.0 
144.3 

20.2 

58.68 
222.40 

14.008 
190.9 

16.00 
106.7 

31.04 
195.2 

39.10 
140.9 
226.0 
102.9 

85.45 
101.7 
150.4 

45 . 1 

79.2 

28.3 
107.88 

23.00 

87.63 

32.06 
181.5 
127.5 
159.2 
204.0 
232.15 
168.5 
118.7 

48.1 
184.0 
238.2 

51.0 
130.2 
173.5 

89.33 

65.37 

90. 
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is  subjected  simultaneously  to  powerful  electric  and  magnetic 
fields,  the  particles  will  be  deflected  through  an  angle  which  wiD 
depend  upon  the  ratio  of  the  charge  on  the  particle  to  its  maas, 

-  ■}  and  if  they  are  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  photographic  plate, 
in 

they  will  produce  an  image  at  a  position  corresponding  to  the 

magnitude  and  direction  of  such  deflection. 

The  most  recent  apparatus  of  this  kind,  is  the  positive-ray 

spectrograph  of  Aston,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.     The  positive 

rays  first  pass  through  the  parallel  slits.  Si  and  Si  which  allow 

a  thin  narrow  ribbon  of  rays  to  emerge  and  pass  between  the 

charged  plates,  Pi  and  P2,  where  the  electric  field  spreads  them 

out  into  an  electric  spectrum,  in  accordance  with  the  different 


Fig.  1. — Aston' B  positivo-ray  spectrograph. 

charges  on  the  individual  particles.  A  portion  of  this  spectrum, 
deflected  through  the  angle  6,  is  picked  out  by  the  diaphragm, 
D,  and  passed  between  the  circular  poles  of  a  powerful  electric 
magnet,  0,  so  arranged  as  to  bend  the  rays  back  again  through  an 
angle  <l>  more  than  twice  as  great  as  6.  The  result  is  that  all  the 
rays  having  a  given  mass,  or  more  exactly  a  given  ratio  of  charge 
to  mass,  will  converge  to  a  focus,  F,  and  if  a  photographic  plate 
be  placed  at  GF,  as  indicated,  there  will  be  obtained  a  separate 
image  for  each  different  class  of  charged  particles.  In  other 
words,  a  mass  spectrum  will  be  obtained.  If  now  the  gas  contains 
atoms  of  unknown  atomic  weights,  one  may,  by  measuring  the 
displacement  of  the  image  of  a  particle  of  unknown  mass  as  com- 
pared with  the  displacement  of  one  of  known  mass,  determine  the 
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mass  of  the  unknown  particle.  Measurements  of  this  kind  mode 
with  an  clement  consisting  of  a  number  of  isotopes,  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  each  of  the  isotopes 
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sith  an  accuracy  of  about  0.1  per  cent.     Figui'e  2  shows  some 
Aotographs  of  typical  mass  spectra  obtained  by  Aston. 
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Thr  folKiwin^  table  %\\en  by  Aaton"  sunun^irues  the  results 
thuM  f;ir  'AiiKusf,  1020j,  obtained  by  the  poeitive  ray  method 

Taiim:  «»f  Kleve.nts  axd    Ls->t«>pes 


f 


I   ll'IIHMit 


.  ^  C'hemicml    Minimum       Atomic  weights  di  iso- 

aUimic      number  of  topes  in  order  of 


iiiiinlMT 


weight         isotopes 


intensity 


II 

1 

1.008 

1 

l.OOS 

II. 

2 

3.99 

1 

4 

w 

r* 

10.9 

2 

11,  10 

1  ■ . 

<> 

12.00 

1 

12 

N 

. . . .        t 

14.01 

1 

14 

( » . 

H 

,     10.00 

1 

16 

1 

'         1» 

!     19.00 

1 

19 

\. 

10 

20.20 

2 

20,  22,  (21) 

Si 

It 

2S..S 

2 

:  28,  29,  (30) 

r 

i:i 

.{1.04 

1 

31 

s 

1(1 

:i2.(M) 

1 

32 

ri 

17 

35.40 

2 

35,  37,  (39) 

\ 

IS 

;{9.HH 

(2) 

'-■  40,  (36) 

Nm 

:j:i 

74.% 

1 

:  75 

Ml 

;<:> 

7<).<)2 

2 

;  79,  81 

Ki  . 

:;r, 

H2.92 

6 

84,  86,  82,  83,  80,  78 

\i' 

:>i 

.  i;«).2 

5 

(128,  131,  130,  133,  135) 

III' 

so 

200.0 

(6) 

(197-200),  202,  204 

\h: 

1? 

24.:{0 

3 

24,  (25,  26) 

*  MimmIIm  i('|M»rhMl  l)y  IVmpHtor,  Science  62,  659  (1920). 

MIciikmHm  lislrd  ns  liavinu;  one  isotope  are  pure  elements,  that 
JH  only  nn(»  .Mlniiiicr  s])(U'i(\s  can  be  recognized.  The  proportion 
of  /I  /rivf.n  isofojM^  in  an  rloniont  can  be  approximately  estimated 
from  IIm'  inlrnsify  of  its  spoctrum  line  in  the  mass  spectrum. 

For  r(;frn^nc(»in  connection  with  the  terms  cathode  rays,  positive 
rayH,  X-rays,  Kas(M)us  ionization,  etc.,  which  are  used  frequently 
ihroiiKhout  this  book,  the  accompanying  (Fig.  3)  diagrammatic 
rcpn^scMitation  of  the  phenomena  wliich  are  associated  with  the 
operation  of  an  X-ray  tube  will  be   found  convenient. 

8.  Chemical  Formulas,  Formula  Weights,  Equivalent  Weights 
and  Molecular  Weights. — The  formula  of  any  pm-e  chemical 
substance  is  a  succession  of  the  symbols  of  the  elements  it  con- 
tains, each  symbol  being  provided  with  such  integers  as  subscripts 
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will  make  the  resulting  formula  express  the  atomic  proportions 
of  the  elements  in  the  compound.  In  addition  the  symbol  of 
each  element  represents  one  atomic  weight  in  grams  of  that 
element  and  the  whole  formula  represents  a  weight  in  grams  of 
the  substance  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  atomic  weights 
each  multiplied  by  its  subscript.  This  weight  is  called  the  gram- 
formula  weight  of  the  substance.     Thus  the  formula,   HNOj, 


1 


Fig.  3.- — DiaBrammatie  representation  of  the  Bcquenco  of  pheiiomaca  duiinK 
the  poBsage  of  b  high  voltBge  current  thrmiRh  highly  raroSed  gsses.  (From 
Janua  and  Rcppeheo,  Trans.  Fur.  Soo.,15,  15  (1020). 

denotes  1.008+14.01+3X16-63.02  grams  of  nitric  acid  and 
the  formula,  HA%Oj,  represents  >-K2X74.96+3X16)  =98.98 
grams  of  arsenic  trioxide.  That  weight  in  grams  of  any  substance 
which  reacts  chemically  with  one  gram-atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen,  or  with  that  amount  of  any  other  substance  which 
itself  reacts  with  one  gram-atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  is  called 
the  equivalent  weight  or  one  equivalent  of  the  substance.  Thus 
the  equivalent  weight  of  each  of  the  following  substances  is 
the  gram-formula  weight  indicated:  HCIs,  HOt,  Ag,  HZn,  H^^r 
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i^BatOH)s,  HHjSO,,  HH^PO*,  HAICU,  MKiFetCN),.  ' 
Game  substance  may  have  more  than  one  equivalent  weight 
pending  on  whether  the  reaction  with  hydrogen  isone  of  metathesis" 
or  of  oxidation  and  reduction.  Thus  the  metathetical  equivar 
lent  of  ferric  chloride  is  )-^  FeCU,  but  its  oxidation  equivalent 
(.when  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride)  is  FeClj  and  the  metathetical 
equivalent  of  potassium  chlorate  is  KCIOj,  while  its  oxidation 
equivalent  (when  reduced  to  KCl)  is  igKClOj. 

The  molecular  formula  of  a  substance  is  the  formula  which 
expresses  the  atomic  composition  of  the  molecule  and  the  molecu- 
lar weight  (more  properly,  the  gram-molecular  weight  or  the 
molsl  weight)  is  the  weight  in  grams  indicated  by  the  molecular 
formula.  Thus  the  molecular  formula  -of  gaseous  hydrogen, 
whose  molecules  are  diatomic, is  Hjand  its  gram-molecular  weight 
is  2X1.008  =  2.016  grams.  The  molecular  formulas  of  some  of 
the  other  elements  in  the  gaseous  state  are  as  follows:  Nj,  Fe, 
Cli,  Brs,  la,  P<,  As4,  He,  A,  Hg,  Cd,  Zn.  The  molecular  weight 
evidently  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  molecule 
that  the  atomic  weight  does  to  the  weight  of  the  atom,  that  ie, 
the  former  is  in  each  instance  N-times  the  latter.  One  gram 
molecular  weight  of  a  substance  is  frequently  called  one  inole. 

9.  States  of  Aggregation  and  Phases. — Matter  occurs  in  dilTei^ 
cnt  states  or  conditions  known  aa  states  of  aggregation.  The 
three  principal  states  of  aggregation  are  the  gaseous  state,  the 
liquid  state  and  the  crystalline  state.  A  body  is  said  to 
isotropic  when  it  displays  the  same  physical  properties  in 
directions  through  it.  All  gaaea,  most  liquids,  and  the  so-calli 
amorphous  solids  when  not  under  stressare  isotropic.  Anisotropic 
bodies  display  different  physical  properties  in  different  direc- 
tions. They  comprise  all  crystalline  substances.  Another  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  appears  when  we  consider  the 
passage  of  a  substance  from  one  state  of  aggregation  to  another. 
The  passage  from  one  isotropic  state  to  another  may  be  either 
continuous  or  discontinuous  while  the  passage  from  the 
tropic  to  the  isotropic  state,  or  vice  versa,  has  thus  far  been  foi 
to  be  always  a  discontinuous  process. 

Any  portion  of  the  universe  which  we  choose  to  separate  in 
thought  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  discussing  the  various  changes  which  may  occur  within 
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it  under  various  conditions  is  called  a  system  and  the  rest  of  ttic 
universe  becomes  for  the  time  being  the  surroundings  of  the 
system.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  consider  the  changes  whch  occur 
when  salt  and  water  are  brought  together  under  various  condi- 
tions of  t-emperature,  pressure,  etc.,  then  the  two  substances 
salt  and  water  constitute  our  system  and  they  are  called  the 
components  of  the  system.  The  physically  homogeneous  but 
mechanically  separable  portions  of  a  system  are  called  its  phases. 
Thus  a  system  containing  crystals  of  benzene,  liquid  benzene, 
and  benzene  vapor  contains  three  phases,  one  crystalline  phase, 
one  liquid  phase  and  one  gaseous  phase.  If  we  add  salt  to  this 
aystem  we  may  have  four  phases,  i.e.,  two  crystalline  phases 
(.usually  called  solid  phases),  namely,  the  salt  crystals  and  the 
benzene  crystals,  one  liquid  phase  composed  of  a  solution  of  salt 
in  benzene  and  one  gaseous  phase  composed  chiefly  of  benzene 
vapor.  Each  phase  is  distinguishable  from  the  others  by  being 
aeparated  from  them  by  definite  and  sharp  boxmding  surfaces 
and  by  being  itself  homogeneous  throughout  its  own  interior. 
By  homogeneous  is  meant  of  uniform  chemical  composition 
throughout  an<l  having  the  same  physical  properties  in  all  re- 
gions within  itself.  A  system  composed  of  only  one  phase  is, 
therefore,  a  homogeneous  system,  while  one  composed  of  more 
than  one  phase  is  called  a  heterogeneous  system.  The  dis- 
tinction between  phase  and  state  of  aggregation  should  be  clearly  ■ 
understood.  A  system  composed  of  liquid  water  and  liquid 
mercury  has  two  phases  but  only  one  state  of  aggregation,  the 
liquid  state.  Since  all  gases  are  miscible  with  one  another  in 
^I  proportions  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  gaseous  phase 
tu  any  system.  There  may,  however,  be  several  crystalline 
,nd  several  liquid  phases  present,  if  the  system  contains  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  components.  The  condition,  Z,  of  any  phase  of 
^  system  which  has  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  ordinarily 
jpompletely  determined  if  its  pressure,  p,  temperature,  T,  and 
composition,  x,  are  fixed,  or  in  mathematical  langiiage, 

z  ^ap,  r,  x)  U) 

For  every  heterogeneous  system  which  has  reached  a  state  of 
equilibrium  under  a  given  set  of  conditions,  there  exists  a  rela- 
tion, known  as  the  Phase  Rvle,  which  connects  the  number  (p) 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  GASEOUS  STATE  OF  AGGREGATION  ^i* 

1.  Definition  and  Structure  of  a  Gas. — A  substance  is  in  the 
gaseous  state,  if  it  remains  homogeneous  and  its  volume  increases 
without  limit  when  the  pressure  upon  it  is  continuously  decreased 
and  its  temperature  is  kept  constant.  In  gases  under  low  pres- 
sures the  molecules  are  so  far  apart  and  occupy  such  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  voliune  of  the  containing  vessel  that  they  are 
nearly  independent  of  one  another.  They  are  in  constant  and 
very  rapid  motion  in  all  directions,  moving  in  nearly  straight 
lines  and  colliding  frequently  with  one  another  and  with  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel.  They,  therefore,  describe  zig-zag  paths 
of  such  complicated  and  uncertain  characters  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous collisions  which  they  experience,  that  it  is  not  i)osfiible  to 
predict  where  a  given  molecule  will  be  after  an  interval  of  time. 
Motion  of  this  character  is  called  unordered  or  random  motion. 
The  collisions  between  the  molecules  of  a  given  gas  will  evidently 
be  more  frequent  the  greater  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  given 
volume  of  the  gas,  that  is,  the  greater  the  density  of  the  gas.  The 
average  distance  through  which  a  molecule  travels  between  two 
successive  collisions  is  called  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecule. 
The  collisons  between  molecules  and  between  a  molecule  and  the 
wall  of  the  containing  vessel  take  place  without  loss  of  energy, 
that  is,  they  are  perfectiy  elastic  collisions.  The  mean  kinetic 
energy,  1/2  mu^,  of  the  molecules  of  a  perfect  gas  has  been  shown 
experimentally  to  depend  only  upon  the  temperature  and  to  be 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas.     (IX,  4.) 

2.  Boyle's  Law. — The  pressure  (z.e.,  the  force  per  unit  surf  ace) 
exerted  by  a  gas  upon  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  is  due 
to  the  impacts  of  the  rapidly  moving  molecules  and  since  by 
definition 

-  dw        d  .      V  ,,. 

/  =  T/ia  =  m-^-  =  -J-  (mu)  (1) 
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where  t  signifies  time,  this  pressure  will  be  determined  by  the 
time  rate  of  change  of  momentum,  mu,  which  the  molecules 
experience  on  striking  the  walls. 

In  order  to  calculate  this  pressure  we  may  assume  that  the 
molecules  (which  in  reality  are  constantly  changing  their  actual 
velocities  after  each  impact)  are  all  moving  with  the  same  veloc- 
ity, u,  whose  square  is  equal  to  the  'mean  of  the  squares  of  the 
actual  velocities.*  In  other  words,  the  velocity,  u,  has  such  a 
value  that  if  all  the  molecules  possessed  it,  the  mean  molecular 
kinetic  energy  '^mv?  would  be  unchanged.  It  is  evident  that 
the  pressure  would  also  be  unchanged.  This  assumption  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  our  calculation  which  may, 
however,  be  carried  through  to  the  same  conclusion  without 
making  this  simplifying  assumption.  Since  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  gas  is  evidently  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
containing  it,  we  shall  assmne  for  convenience  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  cube  of  side,  Z,  and  we  shall  consider  the  three  com- 
ponents of  the  velocity,  u,  which  are  respectively  perpendicular 
to  the  faces  of  the  cube  and  are,  therefore,  connected  with  the 
velocity,  u,  by  the  relation, 

ui^  +  U2^  +  uz^  =  y?'  (2) 

A  molecule  of  mass,  w,  approaches  face,  1,  with  the  momen- 
tum, mi^i,  perpendicular  to  this  face  and  after  the  impact  it 
recedes  from  it  with  the  momentum,  —  mtti,  the  change  in 
momentum  being,  therefore,  2mu\.     The  number  of  impacts  on 

face  1  in  imit  time  will  evidently  be  ^r  and  the  total  change  of 

momentum  per  imit  time  will  be  the  product  of  the  number  of 

21 
-.     Similarly  in  the  other  two  directions  the  total  change 


impacts  into  the  change  of  momentum  per  impact,  or  2mui  X  i5> 


I 
in  momentmn  on  each  face  will  be  "T^    and  ""^   respectively, 


mu2^       ,  mu2^ 


"  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  velocity  u,  sometimes  called  the  root- 
mean-square  velocity,  is  related  to  the  average  velocity  Ua  by  the  equation 


Ua  -  -vP-  u  =  0.9213  u  (la) 
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and  the  total  effect  of  this  molecule  upon  all  six  walls  of  the  cube 
will  therefore  be 

2p(„^.  +  «.«  +  «.«)  .2^  (3) 

If  there  are  n  molecules  of  gas  in  the  cube,  the  total  force  exerted 
by  the  gas  upon  all  the  walls  of  the  cube  will  be  — - —  and  the 
force  per  unit  area  or  the  pressure  will  be 

P  =     'l       -^  bZ*  =  -^,-  =  -^  OTpv  =  }4nmu^       (4) 

where  v  is  the  volume  in  which  the  molecules  are  free  to  move, 
here  assumed  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  cube. 

Since  at  constant  temperature  the  mean  kinetic  energy  and 
hence  mu^  is  a  constant  (II,  1)  it  follows  from  equation  (4)  that 

jnj  =  const.  (5) 

for  a  given  mass  of  any  gas  in  which  n  does  not  change  with  p. 
This  is  Boyle 's  or  Mariotte  's  Law.  It  was  discovered  empirically 
by  Robert  Boyle*  in  1662  and  by  Mariotte*  in  1679. 

3.  Gay  Lussac's  Law  of  Temperature  Effect. — Equation  (4) 
may  be  written 

?w  =  %n  (3^wu*)  (6) 

and  since  the  mean  kinetic  energies  of  the  molecules  of  all  gases 
are  identical  at  the  same  temperatm'e,  it  follows  that  the  rate 
of  change  of  the  kinetic  energy  with  the  temperature'  must  also 
be  the  same  for  all  gases,  for  otherwise  if  the  mean  kinetic  energies 
of  several  gases  were  all  equal  at  one  temperature,  they  could 

« Robert  l^yle  (1627-1691).  Seventh  son  and  fourteenth  child  of 
Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork.  Educated  at  Eton  and  on  the  Ccmtinent. 
Settled  in  Oxford  where  he  erected  a  laboratory.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  A  man  of  insatiable  curiosity  oonceming  all 
kinds  of  natural  phenomena. 

*Edme  Mariotte  (1620-1684).  The  father  of  experimental  physics  in 
France.  His  treatise  on  The  Flow  of  Water  and  Other  Liquids  appeared  in 
1686.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  Leyden  in  1717  and  at  the 
Hague  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences. 
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not  be  so  at  another.  In  mathematical  language  this  statement 
is  expressed  thus, 

-TT —  =  canst,  (for  all  gases)  («) 

where  d  is  the  temperature  on  a  temperature  scale  such  that 
the  coThsL  in  equation  (7)  is  not  only  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  gas  but  also  independent  of  the  location  on  the  scale. 
In  writing  equation  (7)  we  are  therefore  beginning  to  define 
our  temperature  scale  which  up  to  this  point  has  been  left 
entirely  undefined. 

Differentiating  equation  (6)  above  we  obtain 


d^ 


=  ?^-(^^T^)+^^^(^^^--=)®  W 


Combining  this  with  equation  (7)  we  have 

-^  =  n  X  const.  +  const.  X  ^  (9) 

If  n  is  a  constant  with  respect  fo  variations  in  B,  this  relation 
becomes 

d{j)v) 


de 


=  const.  =  A;  (10) 


where  fc  is  a  constant  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas  and 
dependent  only  on  the  initial  value  of  the  pressuie  volume 
product.  This  result  may  be  stated  in  words  as  follows:  The 
temperature  rate  of  change  of  the  pressure -volume  product 
is  the  same  for  all  gases  whose  molecular  complexity  does 
net  change  with  the  temperature.  This  law  was  discovered 
empirically  by  Gay  LussaC*  in  1802.  It  may  be  expressed  more 
elegantly  and  concisely  by  the  differential  equation 

^^  =  0  (11) 

of  which  equation  (10)  is  the  first  integral. 

• 

•Louis  Joseph  Gay-Lussac  (1778-1850).  Studied  in  the  tjcole  Poly- 
technique  at  Paris  under  Berthollet  and  Laplace  in  1797.  His  papers  on 
the  properties  of  gases  appeared  1801-1808.  He  was  the  discoverer  of 
cyanogen  and  the  inventor  of  many  accurate  methods  of  chemical  analysis. 
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4.  The  Law  of  Avogadro. — Equation  (6)  may  be  written 

^  =  y^^r  2^  (12) 

from  which  it  follows  that  if  p,  v,  and  }4  mu^y  and  hence  also  6 
are  all  constants,  n  is  likewise  a  constant  and  has  the  same  value 
for  all  gases;  or  in  other  words  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases 
at  fhe  same  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the  same. number 
of  molecules.  This  statement,  advanced  as  a  hypothesis  in 
1811  by  the  Italian  physicist  Avogadro,*  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weights  of  gases.  The 
molecule  of  oxygen  is  known  to  have  the  formula  O2  and  hence 
the  molecular  weight,  2X16=32.  Avogadro 's  number,  the 
number  of  molecules  in  32  grams  of  oxygen,  is  N  =  60.62X10" 
as  stated  in  the  first  chapter.  According  to  Avogadro 's  law 
this  is  also  evidently  the  number  of  molecules  in  one  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  any  gas  and  the  gram-molecular  weight  of  any 
gas  must,  therefore,  be,  according  to  Avogadro's  law,  that  mass 
in  grams  of  the  gas  which  occupies  the  same  volume  as  do  32 
grams  of  oxygen  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

If  in  equation  10  of  the  preceding  section  we  agree  always  to 
take  one  gram-molecular  weight  of  a  gas,  then  by  Avogadro 's  law 
we  have  for  every  gas 

d(pVo) 


de 


=  R  (13) 


where  Vo  is  the  volume  of  one  mole  of  the  gas  and  R 
is  a  constant  whose  value  is  the  same  for  all  gases.  The 
product,  pvo,  has  the  dimentions  of  force  X  distance  and  hence 
of  work  or  energy.  (Problem:  Demonstrate  this.)  It  repie* 
sents  the  work  required  to  produce  the  volume,  Vo,  i^ainst  the 
constant  pressure,  p,  and  may  be  called  the  molal  volume 
energy  of  the  gas  and  the  singificance  of  equation  (13)  may  be 

«  Amedeo  Avogadro  (1776-1856).  Studied  law  and  became  a  practising 
lawyer.  In  1880  began  the  study  of  mathematics  and  became  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Vercelli  and  later  at  Turin.  Avogadro's  hypothesis  althou{^ 
published  in  1811  began  to  find  acceptance  among  chemists  only  after  1860, 
and  as  late  as  1885,  French  chemists  still  refused  to  accept  it  as  the  logical 
basis  for  determining  molecular  formulas. 
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expressed  in  the  following  words:  The  temperature  rate  of 
diange  of  the  molal  volume  energy  has  the  same  value  for  all 
pure  gases. 

Definition  of  the  Centigrade  Degree  and  of  Absolute  Tem- 
perature.— The  centigrade  degree  is  arbitrarily  defined  as  lioo 
part  of  the  temperature  interval  between  the  temperature  of 
melting  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vapor  of  water,  boiling  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere.  The  size  of  this  degree  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  the  thermometer 
employed  in  measuring  this  temperature  interval.  Thus  on 
the  international  hydrogen  scale  the  centigrade  degree  is  defined 
that  difference  in  temperature  which  produces  in  the  pressure 
of  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  Hoc  part  of  the  change  in  pressure 
W'hich  is  produced  when  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  kept  constant 
And  its  temperature  is  changed  from  that  of  ice  melting  imder  a 
essure  of  one  atmosphere  to  that  of  the  vapor  of  water  boiling 
ider  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  it  being  further  stipulated 
that  the  hydrogen  shall  be  under  a  pressure  of  1  meter  of  mercury 
Trhen  it  is  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  If  nitrogen  be 
employed  instead  of  hydrogen,  the  centigrade  degree  defined  in 
similar  manner  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  hydrogen 
ale  and  as  the  initial  pressure  of  the  gas  employed  is  decreased, 
the  size  of  the  degree  as  defined  above  reaches  a  limiting  value 
(rhich  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas  employed 
the  thermometer.  This  degree  defines  a  temperature  scale 
lown  as  the  Kelvin"  or  Thermodynamic  Scale  and  may  be  re- 
rded  as  the  degree  given  by  a  thermometer  filled  with  a  perfect 
s  til,  7  and  9).  The  degree  on  the  Kelvin  scale  differs  from  that 
^  .  the  international  hydrogen  scale  by  less  than  O.I  per  cent. 
K)  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  two  scales  may  be  regarded  as  iden- 
Mcal  for  practical  purposes.  Strictly,  however,  we  shall  under- 
Mand  in  what  follows,  that  the  centigrade  degree  is  that  defined 
"  by  the  Kelvin  scale. 

t  "  William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin  (1824^1907).  Studied  at  the  Univai^ 
K;wties  of  Glasgow  (1834)  and  Cambridge  (1841).  Professor  of  Natural 
■fhiloBOphy  at  Glasgow,  1846.  Laid  the  first  Atlantic  cables  (1867). 
■  Knighted  in  18&6  and  created  Baron  Kelvin  of  Largs,  1892.  Buried  in 
Vffeetiniiiater  Abbey. 
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Equation  (10^  may  be  written,  d(pi;)  =  kdB  and  on  integration 
gives 

yv  =  ke  +  kk'  =  fc(d  +  A;')  (14) 

where  kk'  is  the  integration  constant.  In  other  words  this  equa- 
tion impUes  that  the  pressure-volume  product  of  a  given  mass  of 
gas  is  proportional  to  the  temperature-plus-arconstant,  k'.  The 
numerical  value  of  this  constant  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
degree  on  our  temperature  scale.  If  we  adopt  the  centigrade 
degree  as  defined  above,  then  we  find  by  experiment  with  dif- 
ferent gases  that  the  constant  k'  has  the  value  273.1  centigrade 
degrees.     Equation  (14)  may,  therefore,  be  written 

yv  =  k{t  +  273.1)  (15) 

and  the  symbol,  t,  will  henceforth  be  understood  to  signify  tem- 
peratm'e  on  the  centigrade  scale. 

The  quantit}^  t  +  273.1,  is  called  the  absolute  temperature 
and  is  represented  by  the  letter  T.  The  absolute  scale  evidently 
differs  from  the  centigrade  scale  only  in  having  its  zero  point 
273.1°  below  the  centigrade  zero.  Equation  (15)  may  now  be 
written 

VV  =  kT  (16) 

or  in  words,  the  pressure  volume  product  of  a  given  mass  of 
any  gas  is  proportional  to  its  absolute  temperature.    If  we 

differentiate  this  equation  with  respect  to  T  and  divide  the 
result  by  the  original  equation,  we  have 

J  Ajpy)  ^  1^  . 

pv    dT         T  ^^'^ 

or  stated  in  words,  the  pressure  volume  product  (or  the  pressure 
at  constant  volume  or  the  volume  at  constant  pressure)  of  any 
gas  increases  by  one  Tth  part  of  itself  for  each  rise  of  one  degree 
in  its  temperature,  T  being  the  initial  absolute  temperature  of 
the  gas;  or,  since  p,  v  and  T  in  the  above  equation  may  have 
any  values,  this  equation  also  states  that  the  increase  in  tiie 
pressure-volmne  product  of  a  given  mass  of  any  gas  per  degree 
rise  in  temperature  is  equal  to  3^73.1  of  its  value  at  0°  C.    These 
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(rtatementfi  comprise  what  is  frequently  referred  to  as  llic  taw 

'jof  Charles." 

All  of  these  statements  are  evidently  much  more  elegantly 
Mikd  concisely  expressed  by  equation  (11)  from  which  we  have 
.deduced  them.     In  fact  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 

jtanguage  of  the  mathematician  is  the  clear,  concise,  complete 

JiUid  exact  character  of  its  statements.     The  simple  etatemeut 

llhat 

iveys  to  the  mind  of  the  mathematician  nearly  everything 
hrhich  we  have  employed  three  pages  in  explaining.  Because 
of  these  manifest  advantages  of  the  language  and  methods  of 
'tiie  mathematician  we  shall  use  them  freely  throughout  this 
'.book  at  the  same  time  translating  them,  wherever  desirable, 
;into  more  familiar  forms  of  statement.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
Jdual  method  of  treatment  will  aid  the  student  in  gaining  a  clearer 
dBsight  into  the  general  laws  and  principles  of  his  science  as  well 
.fts  giving  him  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  higher  mathe- 
jVOatics  to  the  chemist  than  he  may  perhaps  have  obtained  in 
.  fais  college  courses  in  mathematics. 

6.  Dalton's  Law  of  Partial  Pie&suies. — In  a  mixture  of  gases 
we  have  more  than  one  species  of  molecule  and  the  total  pressure 
exerted  by  fhe  mist-ure  upon  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel 
may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  all  the  separate  partial  pressures 
due  to  the  impacts  of  the  molecules  of  the  different  gases.     That  Is 

P  =  P»  +  pB  +  Pc  + U9) 

By  employing  the  same  method  of  reasoning  used  in  section  2 
above  we  can  readily  show  that  these  partial  pressures  are  each 
expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  equation  (,4),  thus 

V>v  =  >^»,m,M\  (20) 

PJ)  =  M»».»«BW^ii  (.21) 

P^  =  Jindm^.w'cetc,  (22) 

•  Jacques  Alexandre  C&ar  Charles  (174&-1823).     Frencli  matbemnticiuu 

and  physicist,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

He  was  the  firat  to  employ  hydrogen  for  the  inflation  of  balloons.     In  1787 

he  anticipated  Gay  Liusac's  law  of  the  expaosiou  of  gases. 
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or  stated  in  words :  In  a  mixture  of  gases  each  gas  exerts  the 
same  pressure  as  it  would  exert  if  it  were  alone  present  in  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  mixture.  This  statement  is  known  as 
Dalton's  Law  of  Partial  Pressures. 

Problem  1. — Show  that  the  partial  pressure,  pj^,  of  any  constituent  A 
of  a  gaseous  mixture  is  given  by  the  relation 

p.  =  ^P  (23) 

where  n^  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  A  and  n  is  the  total  number  of  all 
molecules  present,  p  being  the  total  pressure  of  the  mixture.    Show  also  that 

the  molecular  fraction,  — ,  must  also  be  equal  to  the  number  of  gram  mo- 
lecular weights  of  the  constituent,  A,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of 
gram  molecular  weights  of  all  the  gases  present  in  the  mixture. 

This  latter  ratio  is  called  the  mole-fraction  of  the  constituent 
in  question  and  is  represented  by  the  letter,  x.  Equation  (23) 
may,  therefore,  be  written, 

Pa  =  ^aV  (24) 

and  similarly  for  another  constituent  of  the  mixture 

Vb  =  ^B?>  (25) 

and  so  on  for  each  gas  present  in  the  mixture.  Stated  in  words: 
The  partial  pressure  of  any  gas  in  a  mixture  is  equal  to  its  mole- 
fraction  in  the  mixture  multiplied  by  the  total  pressure  of  the 
mixture. 

If  a  closed  palladium  vessel  or  tube  connected  with  a  manr 
ometer  be  evacuated  and  then  placed  in  a  gaseous  mixture  at 
high  temperature  containing  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  will  diffuse 
through  the  palladium  wall  into  the  vessel  and  will  register  on 
the  manometer  its  partial  pressure  in  the  mixture.  The  pallar 
dium  is  impermeable  to  the  other  gases  but  easily  permeable  to 
hydrogen  which  passes  through  it,  until  its  partial  pressures  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  wall  become  the  same.  This  device  gives 
us  a  means  of  demonstrating  by  direct  experiment  and  of  measur- 
ing the  partial  pressure  exerted  by  the  molecules  of  one  gas  in  a 
mixture  of  several  gases. 

7.  The  Equation  of  State  of  a  Perfect  Gas. — The  laws  which 
we  have  just  derived,  known  as  the  perfect  gas  laws,  may  be 
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conveniently  combined  into  a  single  expression.  To  do  this  we 
have  only  to  modify  slightly  equation  (16)  above.  The  numeri- 
cal value  of  the  proportionality  constant,  h,  of  this  expression 
depends  both  upon  the  mass  of  gas  taken  and  up<(n  the  nature  of 
the  gas,  but  if  we  agree  that  the  mass  taken  shall  alwa^-s  be  one  gram 
DDolccular  weight  (called  also  one  mole)  in  every  instance,  then 
ty  Avogadro's  law  (II,  4)  the  value  of  =;-  is  the  same  for  all  gases, 
bat  is, 

&'-  K  (20) 

where  ft  is  a  universal  constant  which  is  independent  of  the  nature 
rf  the  gas  and  ii„  is  by  our  agreement  the  volume  of  one  gram 
nolecular  weight  or  one  mole  of  the  gas.  It  is  called  the  molal 
vlume  of  the  gas.  If  we  wish  to  extend  this  equation  to  apply 
f)  any  quantity  of  a  gas,  we  have  only  to  multiply  both  sides  by 
V,  the  number  of  moles  taken  and  we  have 

]w  -  NRT  (27) 

'here  v,  the  total  volume  occupied  by  the  A'  moles  of  gas,  is  writ- 
ten for  Nva.     This  expression  is  the  equation  of  state  of  a  perfect 

IS  or  more  briefly  the  perfect  gas  law.     In  this  equation  p,  v, 

id  T  denote  respectively  the  pressure,  volume  and  absolute 
temperature  of  the  gas  while  JV,  the  number  of  moles  present,  is 
fvidently  equal  to  -vr  where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  gas  and  M  its 

lolecular  weight,  fl  is  a  constant,  the  same  for  all  gases,  and 
qual  to  the  value  of  sr  for  one  mole  of  any  perfect  gas.  Its 
iumerical  value  obviously  depends  upon  the  units  in  which  pv 
I  expressed.  If  p  is  expressed  in  atmospheres  and  v  in  liters,  R 
as  the  value  0.08207  liter-atmospheres  per  degree;  if  p  is  ex- 
reased  in  dynes  per  square  centimeter  and  v  in  cubic  centimeters, 
len.fihasthe  value  8.3162  X  lO'ergsor  8.3162  joules  per  degree; 
'bile  if  pv  is  expressed  in  calories,  then  R  has  the  value  1.9662 
ilories  per  degree. 

8.  Temperature  and  Molecular  Kinetic  £nergy.~It  has  al- 
jady  been  stated  (II,  1)  that  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
lean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  of  a  perfect  gas  is  dependent 
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only  upon  the  temperature.  The  nature  of  the  dependence  can 
be  deduced  by  combining  equation  (4)  with  equation  (27)  so 
as  to  eliminate  yv.     This  gives 

yinmu''  =  NRT  (28) 

or  Mmu»  =  %'^RT  =  y2^=  eT  (29) 

where  N  is  Avogadro's  number  and  €  is  evidently  a  constant. 
Stated  in  words:  The  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  of  a 

perfect  gas  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas 

R 

and  the  proportionality  constant  is  equal  to  ^  ^* 

Problem  2. — From  the  value  of  R  and  the  atomic  weights  required  calcu- 
late the  molecular  velocity,  Uj  in  miles  per  second  for  the  following  gases: 
Ih  at  0^;  H,  at  3000°;  O2  at  0°;  C«H«  at  0°;  Hg  at  0°.  (First  eUminate  N 
and  m  from  equation  (29)  by  introducing  the  molecular  weight,  Af,  of  the 
gas.) 

An  apparatus  for  directly  measuring  the  value  of  u  has  been 
devised  by  Stern,*  and  the  measured  value  for  the  vapor  of 
metallic  silver  was  found  to  agree  with  that  calculated  from 
equation  (29). 

9.  The  Validity  of  the  Perfect  Gas  Laws.-7lt  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  derivation  given  above  for  the  perfect  gas  law  is 
based  upon  equation  (4)  which  was  itself  derived  on  the  assump- 
tions (1)  that  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  so  far  apart  that  they 
exert  no  attraction  upon  one  another;  and  (2)  that  the  space 
which  they  themselves  actually  occupy  is  negligibly  small  in 
comparison  with  the  volume  of  the  containing  vessel.  No  real 
gas  exactly  fulfills  either  of  these  conditions,  but  it  is  evident 
that  all  gases  should  approach  these  conditions  more  closely  the 
lower  the  pressure,  that  is,  the  farther  apart  the  molecules  be- 
come. The  perfect  gas  law,  therefore,  is,  strictly  speaking,  only 
a  limiting  law  which  may  be  considered  as  holding  exactly  only 
for  an  imaginary  gas,  called  a  perfect  gas,  but  which  all  real  gases 
should  obey  more  and  more  closely  the  lower  the  pressure.  Ex- 
periment shows  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  The  magnitude 
of  the  divergence  of  real  gases  from  the  requirements  of  the  perfect 
gas  law  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  its  temperature, 
but  for  pressures  not  greatly  in  excess  of  one  atmosphere  the 
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divergence  is  Bmall  (.less  than  1  per  cent.)  for  gases  at  tempera- 
tures far  removed  from  their  maximum  condensation  tempera- 
ture. This  is  illustrated  by  the  data  in  the  first  half  of  Tables 
II  and  III.  The  figures  given  in  the  third  column  are  the  critical 
temperatures  of  the  gases.  The  critical  temperature,  or  the 
maximum  condensation  temperature  of  a  gas,  is  the  highest 
temperature  at  which  the  gas  can  be  liquified  by  increase  of 
pressure. 

At  higher  pressures  and  at  lower  temperatures  all  gases  deviate 
more  and  more  from  the  requirements  of  the  perfect  gas  law. 
The  behavior  of  carbon  dioxide  {U  =  31.35°)  toward  Boyle's 
law  at  various  temperatures  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  4,  The 
way  in  which  the  ?w-product  varies  with  the  pressure  at  the 
temperatures  indicated  is  shown  by  the  curves.  Fig.  fe  is  on  a 
larger  scale  than  Fig.  a.  The  general  behavior  of  carbon  dioxide 
as  indicated  by  these  diagrams  is  characteristic  of  all  gases. 

10.  The  Equations  of  van  der  Waals  and  of  Berthelot.  la) 
The  Equation  of  van  der  Waals. — In  order  to  take  into  account 
the  attractive  forces  between  the  molecules  of  real  gases  as  wtdl  as 
the  volume  which  the  molecules  themselves  actually  fill  and  thus 
to  obtain  an  equation  of  state  which  would  hold  more  accurately 
than  the  perfect  gas  law,  especially  for  gases  at  high  pressures, 
van  der  Waals"  reasoned  as  follows:  Conisider  a  sphere  of  volume, 
uo,  filled  with  one  mole  of  a  gas  at  the  pressure,  p,  and  the  tem- 
perature, T.  Consider  the  layer  of  molecules  which  at  any  mo- 
ment are  just  about  to  strike  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere.  The 
force  of  their  impacts  and  therefore  the  pressure  exerted  by  them 
will  bo  diminished  owing  to  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  all  the 
other  molecules  of  the  gas  behind  them.  This  force  of  attrac- 
tion, /,  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  at  the 
surface  and  also  proportional  to  the  number  in  the  interior  of 
the  gas  and  each  of  these  in  turn  will  b<!  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  gas,  or  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume  of 
the  sphere.  The  force  of  attraction  will,  therefore,  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  density  or  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  volume,  or  in  mathematical  language 

f  ^aD'  =  —  (30) 

Joannes  Diderik  van  der  Waals,  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  At 
the  University  of  Aniaterdam. 
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rhere  a  is  the  pro[)ortionatity  coDstaot  and  /  is  expressed  in 
units.  Between  the  actual  pressure,  p,  exerted  by  the 
molecules  and  the  "perfect  gas  pressure,"  pp,  that  is,  the 
iressure  which  would  be  exerted  if  the  force  of  attraction  between 
the  molecules  were  absent,  there  will  evidently  exist  the  relation, 

Pp-P  +  ^i  (31) 

Again  the  actual  volume,  t'o,  of  the  sphere  is  not  the  volume  Vp 
irhich  the  molecules  have  to  move  freely  about  in,  but  is  greater 
jlian  this  by  an  amount,  b,  a  quantity  which  is  a  function'  of  the 
»tal  volume  occupied  by  the  molecules  themselves.  We  have 
iherefor^, 

Vp  =  (wo  -  6) 
'ow   on   substituting  this   corrected   pressure  and   volume  in 
pquation  (26)  derived  above,  we  have 

(P  +  —^  (f=-  6)  =  fir  ,  (33) 

I'd 

hich  is  van  der  Waals'  equation  of  state  for  one  mole  of  a  gas, 
and  b  being  constants  characteristic  of  the  gas  iu  question. 
Experiments  show  that  the  general  behavior  of  gases  as  dis- 
llayed  graphically  by  Figs.  4a  and  4b  is  very  well  expressed 
nathematically  by  the  equation  of  van  der  Waals.  But  although 
be  equation  of  van  der  Waals  correctly  describes  the  general  be- 
ivior  of  gases  {and  likewise  of  many  liquids)  throughout  the  whole 
of  pressures  and  temperatures,  it  fails  to  represent  quantita- 
tvely  the  actual  experimental  data  in  many  instances.  Various 
nodifications  (over  100  in  all)  of  the  equation  have  been  proposed 
torn  time  to  time  by  different  physicists  with  the  purpose  of 
Bminishing  this  objection.  Oneof  the  morerecent  ones  proposed 
yy  Keyes"  and  shown  to  have  a  wide  range  of  applicability  is 

'here  8  =  dl~'  and  p,  a,  and  I  are  constants.*     The  only  one 
liich  we  shall  consider  in  detail  is  thi\t  of  Daniel  Berthelot.* 
•Frederiuk  George  Keyos  (1885-         ),  Associate  Professor  of  Physico- 
bemical   Research,  and  Director  of  the  Jtcaearch  Liiboratary  of  Physical 
Sbeiniatry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

D&niel  Berthelot  (1865-        ),  Professor  of  Physice  in  the  Univereity  of 
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(t)  Berthelot's  Equation. — The  characteristic  constants,  a  and 

b,  of  van  der  Waals'  equation  have  been  found  to  bear  a  definite  re- 
lation to  the  critical  constants  of  the  gas,  from  which  in  fact 
they  may  be  computed.  With  the  aid  of  this  empirical  relation 
Berthelot  modified  the  equation  of  van  der  Waals  by  sub- 
stituting in  place  of  a  and  b  their  values  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  critical  constants  of  the  gas.  The  resulting  equation  after 
an   algebraic   rearrangement   may   be   expressed   as  follows: 

^..HT[l  +  ^l^{l-e^)]  (34) 

p.-JV«r[l+j|E;|=(l-6p')]  (35) 

where  pr,  the  critical  pressure,  is  the  pressure  required  to  con- 
dense the  gas  at  its  critical  temperature,  Tt,  and  the  other  quan- 
tities have  the  significance  previously  given  to  thera.  The 
numerical  constants  are  empirical  ones.  It  is  evident  that  this 
expression  approaches  the  perfect  gas  law  as  p  decreases  or  as 
T  increases. 

The  equation  of  Berthelot  not  only  expresses  the  general  be- 
havior of  all  pure  gases  thus  far  investigated  but  it  does  so  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  even  for  comparatively  high  presaurefl 
in  some  instances.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  problems  4,  5,  and 
6,  below  and  also  by  the  data  shown  in  Table  II  where  the  values 
of  o~  calculated  by  means  of  this  equation  agree  within  the  ex- 
perimental errors  with  the  values  found  by  direct  measurement. 
Even  in  the  ease  of  saturated  vapors  the  results  of  experiment 
can  be  fairly  well  represented  by  Berthelot's  equation,  as  shown 
by  the  data  in  Table  III. 

In  using  the  Berthelot  equation  of  state  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  applicable  only  to  a  pure  gas,  that  is,  to  a  gas  in 
which  at  all  temperatures  and  pressures  up  to  the  critical  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  there  is  only  one  species  of  molet 
Moreover,  in  deriving  his  equation  Berthelot  explicitly  a 

Problem  S.^Discubs  the  relatioaa  displayed  graphically  in  Fig.  4,  stating 
the  relationa  represeiited  by  theae  curves. 
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Values  of  ^  for  various  g 


Tablb  II 
[  ^Tf  lor  various  gases.  Illuatrallng  the  magnitude  of  the  deviai- 
tions  of  gcuHS  from  the  perfect  gaa  law  and  from  Berthelot's  equation  of 
state.     For  a  perfect  gas  ^~,  =  1. 
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Table  III 
Values  of  ^4  for  varioua  saturated  vapors  at  the  normal  boiling  pcnntfl^ 

t«,  of  the  liquids,     tlluatrating  the  deviatioas  of  saturated  vapors  from  the 
p«rfect  gas  law  and  from  Berthelot'e  equation  of  state.     For  a  perfect  gas 

1^  =  I.     (Bee  also  Schimank,  Phys.  Z.,  17,  393  (1916)) 
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that  the  gas  is  not  at  or  near  its  critical  temperature  and  pres- 
sure and  the  equation  is,  therefon?,  only  applicable  to  caaes  where 
this  condition  is  also  fulfilled.  In  other  words  the  equation  must 
not  be  applied  to  mixtures  of  gases,  or  to  partially  associated  or 
dissociated  gases,  or  to  gases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  critical 
point.  Berthelot's  equation  has  found  its  most  important 
application  in  the  exact  determination  of  molecular  and  atomio 
weights  as  will  be  further  explained  in  a  following  section. 

Problem  *. — The  meaaureU  value  of  ^s,  tor  hydrogen  at  0°  m  1.006  for 
p  —  10  atmospheres  and  1.032  for  p  ^  50  atmoapheres.  Compute  the 
values  by  means  of  Berthelot'a  equation  of  state  and  uuuipars  with  tbq 
measurud  values.     (See  Table  XII  for  data  required.) 

Problem  6. — Make  similar  calculations  for  hydrogen  at  100°,  The  ob^ 
served  valuea  are  1.005  for  10  atmoa.  and  1.025  for  50  atmos. 

Problem  6.— Make  similar  calculations  for  hydrogen  at  —104°.  ThB 
observed  values  are  1.007  at  10  atmos.  aud  1.039  ut  50  atmoa. 

ProblBm  7. — Make  a  similar  calculation  for  CO]  at  0°  and  50  atmo*. 
The  observed  value  is  0.098.  Note  that  0°  and  50  atmospheres  are  clogtf 
to  the  critical  values  for  this  gas  and  that  Berthelot's  equation  cannot  b» 
employed  under  these  conditions,  as  the  result  of  your  calculation  indicates. 

11.  The  Boyle  Point. — From  the  observed  values  of  p^  given 

in  Table  II  it  is  evident  that  at  0"  the  deviation  from  unity  is 
positive  in  tho  case  of  hydrogen  and  helium  and  negative  in  the 
case  of  all  the  other  gases.  At  lower  temperatures,  however,  the 
deviation  beeomes  negative  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  also,  while 
at  higher  temperatures  the  deviation  in  the  case  of  the  other 
gases  changes  from  negative  to  positive.  In  other  words,  there 
is  for  each  gas  a  certain  temperature,  called  the  Boyle  point,  at 
which  the  gas  obeys  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Avogadro  exactly. 
Alxjve  this  temperature  the  deviation  from  this  law  is  positive 
while  below  this  temperature  it  is  negative. 

Problem  8. — By  means  of  Berthelot's  equation  of  state  show  that  the 
Boyle  point,  Tj,  of  a  gas  is  connected  with  its  critical  temperature  by  the  le- 
lation,  Ti  -  2.44  T^    Compute  the  Boyle  point  for  H,,  I,,  Ni.CO,,  CHt 

andNHk 

12.  Molecular  Weights  and  Densities  of  Gases,  (a)  Approxi- 
mate Molecular  Weights  from  Gas  Densities.  — Since  N  =  t?  and 
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by  defiDition  D  =  —,  the  perfect  gas  law  may  mderttly  be  writteii, 

^-^'•^ 

from  whidi  the  molecular  wd^t  of  a  gas  can  be  emlmhted  if  its 
density,  D,  is  known  at  some  temperature,  T,  and  pressure,  p. 
It  is  frequently  cu6tomar>~  to  refer  the  deoaitice  of  ga«cs  to  that 
irf  some  gaa  employed  as  a  standard.  IIlus  the  densify  nterttd 
to  oxygen  for  any  gas  ^goifies  the  ratio  of  its  deosity,  D,  to  that 
(rf  oxygen,  D„,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  By 
dividing  equation  (36)  by  the  corresponding  equation  for  oxygen 

DJiT\       , 

^1  we  have 

P     ' 

3/  =  32  g-  (37) 

or  in  words,  die  molecular  weight  of  any  gas  is  equal  to  3S  tnnes 
its  density  r^erred  to  oxygen.  Similart)*  if  we  choose  to  employ 
as  the  reference  gas,  the  abof-e  equation  would  read 

M  =  28.97  ^  (38) 

prfaere  Z>.  is  the  den^ty  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pres- 
:  and  28,97,  the  so-called  "molecular  wei^t "  of  air,  is  amply 
value  which  experiment  gives  tor  the  quantity,  M,  in  equa- 
lioD  (36)  when  experimental  data  for  air  are  substituted  oa  the 
p^tr-hand  side  of  this  equation. 
Since  real  gases  do  not  obey  the  perfect  gas  law  exacdy,  except 
the  limiting  case  of  verj-  low  pressures,  equation  (37)  will  give 
values  for  the  molecular  wei^t  of  a  gas  only  if  we 
ipioy  for  ic-  the  value  approached  by  this  ratio  as  the  pressure 

approaches  zero.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
ioond  part  of  this  8ecti<Hi,  to  determine  this  limiting  value  with 
high  degree  of  accuracy  so  that  this  equation  can  be  and  is  em- 
ployed tor  the  accurate  determination  of  molecular  and  atomic 
Ipcights.  In  the  case  of  most  gases,  however,  it  is  sufficient 
I  determine  the  molectilar  weight  approximately  by  means  of 
luation  (36)  or  (37)  for  the  exact  molecular  wei^t  can  then  be 
ttained  simply  by  multiplying  the  combining  wei^t  of  the 
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substance  by  the  small  whole  number  (or  whole  number  ratio) 
which  gives  a  product  most  nearly  equal  to  the  approximate 
molecular  weight. 

Problem  9. — Calculate  the  approximate  density  of  oxygen  imder  standard 
conditions,  that  is,  at  0**  C.  and  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  (Its  actually 
measured  density  under  standard  conditions  is  1.4292  grams  per  liter.) 
Under  the  same  conditions  nitrogen  weighs  1.2514  grams  per  liter.  What  is 
its  density  referred  to  oxygen?  From  the  above  data  calculate  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  its  molecular  weight.  The  analysis  by  Guye**  and  Drouginin 
of  one  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  gave  the  composition  1  part  of  oxygen  and 
0.43781  part  of  nitrogen.  What  is  the  combining  weight  of  nitrogen  in  this 
compound?  From  this  result  and  the  approximate  value  for  the  molecular 
weight  obtained  above  calculate  a  more  exact  value  for  the  molecular  weight 
of  nitrogen. 

(&)  Exact  Molecular  Weights  from  Gas  Densities.* — If  we 
apply  the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  to  Berthelot's 
equation  instead  of  to  the  perfect  gas  law,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  we  shall  obtain,  in  place  of  equation  (36),  the  more  exact 
relation, 

which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  may  be  written 

M  =  ^(1  +  Av)  (40) 

where  A  is  written  in  place  of  the  expression  in  the  braces.  From 
this  relation  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  can  be  very  accurately 
calculated|  as  will  be  understood  from  the  solution  of  the  following 
problems: 

Problem  10. — From  the  data  given  in  Table  XII  calculate  exact  values 
for  the  molecular  weights  of  Oj,  N2,  Ar,  NjO  and  CH4,  with  the  aid  of 
Berthelot's  equation  of  state. 

Problem  11. — At  0"*  and  0.5  atmosphere  the  density  of  neon  is  0.44986 
and  that  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  1.4460  grams  per  liter.  From  these  values 
and  the  densities  under  standard  conditions  (Table  XII)  compute  the  exact 
atomic  weights  of  neon  and  of  sulphur,  without  making  any  use  of  the  crit- 
ical data  in  either  instance. 

Problem  11  shows  that  Berthelot's  method  can  be  employed 

to  determine  molecular  weights  accurately  without  the  necessity 

*  PhiUippe  A.  Guye,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Geneva. 
iEditor  of  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Physique, 
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of  knowiog  the  critical  coostaats.  Measurement  of  the  deusity 
of  the  gas  at  two  differeot  pressures  is  all  that  is  required.  This 
method  of  making  the  calculation  is  usually  known  as  the  method 
of  limiting  densities  and  is  in  general  more  reliable  than  the 
method  of  critical  constants,  illustrated  by  problem  10,  because 
accurate  values  for  the  critical  constants  are  rather  difficult  to 
obtain. 

If  as  above  in  our  treatment  of  the  perfect  gas  equation  wc 
choose  to  make  use  of  densities  referred  to  oxygen  instead  of 
absolute  densities,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  same  reasoning, 
that  is,  we  divide  equation  (40)  by  the  corresponding  equation 
for  oxygen, 

32  =  ^"^(1  +  A^p)  (41) 

and  thus  obtain  in  place  of  equation  (37)  the  more  exact  relation, 

which,  since  at  moderate  pressures  Ap  and  A^p  are  small  in 
comparison  with  unity,  may  also  be  written 

M  =  32 1-  (1  +  (A  -  A„)p)  =  32  ^  (1  +  ap)        (43) 

Problem  12, — ^Under  standard  conditions  NiO  ia  1.38450  times  as  dense 
aa  oxygen.  Calculate  its  molecular  weight  by  the  method  of  critical  con- 
stants employing  equation  (43)  and  taking  the  necessary  critical  data  from 
Table  XII. 

Problem  13. — Under  standard  conditions  the  density  of  argon  referred 
to  oxygen  is  1.24628.  At  the  same  temperature  but  at  a  pressure  of  0.5 
atmosphere  it  is  1.24482.  Calculate  the  molecular  weight  of  argon  by 
the  method  of  limiting  densities  employing  equation  (43). 

Problem  14. — At  0°  and  a  pressure  of  0.5  atmosphere  the  density  of  oxy- 
gen iaO.71485  gram  per  liter  and  at  1  atmosphere  it  is  l,4290grams  per  liter. 
From  these  two  data  calculate  the  numerical  value  of  the  gas  constant,  R. 

Berthelot's  methods  of  calculating  exact  molecular  weights 
from  gas  densities  are  of  particular  value  in  connection  with  the 
inert  gases  of  the  argon  group  for  since  these  gases  have  no  com- 
bining weights  their  molecular  and  atomic  weights  cannot  be 
accurately  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  In  Table  IV 
below,  atomic  weights  obtained  from  gas  densities  are  compared 
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with  those  obtained  from  the  combining  weights  for  four  el&- 
ment«.  The  agreement  is  within  the  experimental  errors  ia 
every  instance, 

or  Atouic  Wbiqhtb   Dbtehuined  fbom  G 
i  Determined  From  Combinino  Wkiohtv 
0  =  16.000 
eleniants  for  which  the  moat  accurato  data  of  both  kinds  are  ftTtul- 


able.)   (Th 

e  values  gi 

Element 

H 

C         1         N 

CI 

From  gaa  density 

1.00775 

1,00775 

12.0(H          14.008 
12,00       1     14.008 

35,461 
35.460 

PROBLEMS 

(Aaaume  the  perfect  gaa  [awa.) 

Problem  16. — What  is  the  volume  of  100  grams  of  ether  vapor  (CiHioO) 
at  10°  and  60  cm,?  Wliat  is  its  absolute  density  and  its  density  referred  to 
o:^gen  under  the  same  conditions? 

Problem  16. — What  would  be  the  vohimo  of  a  mixture  of  X  gram  of  cs 
dioxide  and  4  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  at  17°  and  a  total  pressure  of  O.L 
atmosphere?     What  would  be  the  partial  pressure  of  each  gas? 

Problem  17. — A  iiiixturo  of  Ni  and  Ar  at  371°  and  a  pressure  ot  671  mm. 
oontaina  25  per  cent,  of  Ni  by  weight.  Calculate  (1)  the  partial  preaeure  of 
each  gas,  (2)  the  abaoluto  density  of  tlie  mixture  at  371°  and  671  mm. 
(3)  the  number  of  molecides  (not  moles)  of  each  gas  in  1  cubic  millimetw 
ot  the  mixture. 

Problem  18. — A  balloon  open  at  the  bottom  and  filled  with  hydrogen 
occupies  a  volume  of  2000  cubic  meters.  Calculate  in  tons  its  lifting 
capacity  at  sea  level  and  27°.  Wliat  would  be  the  percentage  decrease  il 
lifting  power  if  lielium  were  substituted  tor  hydrogen?  What  practics 
advantages  would  helium  have  over  hydrogen? 

Problem  19. — -A  Bessemer  converter  is  chained  with  1000  kg's.  of  iroS 
containing  3  per  cent,  of  carbon.  How  many  cubic  meters  of  air  {containinf 
25  per  cent,,  by  weight,  of  oxygen)  at  27°  and  1  atm.  are  needed  for  tha 
combustion  of  all  the  carbon,  assuming  }-i  to  bum  to  CO:  and  %  to  COti 
What  will  be  the  partial  pressures  of  all  of  the  gasca  evolved  by  the  convert«rr 

Problem  20. — 10  grams  of  solid  iodine,  Tj,  are  placed  in  a  flask  of  o 
liter  capacity  and  the  flask  is  then  filled  with  nitropen  at  20°  and  750  mm. 
and  sealed.  The  flask  is  then  heated  to  300°,  at  which  temperature  all  of 
the  iodine  ia  vaporized.  What  pressure  will  be  developed?  The  density  of 
solid  iodine  is  4.66  grams  per  cc. 

ProDlem  31. — A  rectangular  block  of  porous  material  8  cm.  long  by  t 
om.  wide  by  2  cm.  thick  having  an  initial  temperature  of  20°  is  plunged  ii 
r  at   100°.     What  per  cent,  of  the  air  wUl  be  expelled  from  the  blodi 
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by  the  rise  in  temperature?  What  per  cent,  would  be  expelled  from  a 
block  twice  as  lai^e?  When  the  block  has  reached  a  temperature  of  100° 
the  hot  water  ia  replaced  by  cold  water  at  a  temperature  of  25°  anil  the 
block  after  attainiiig  this  temperature  is  removed,  dried  auperlicially  and 
weighed.  How  much  does  it  weigh?  The  original  weight  o!  the  block  was 
130  grams  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material  composing  it  ia  2.4. 

Problem  33. — In  order  to  determine  the  porosity  of  the  block  described 
in  problem  21,  it  is  placed  in  an  air  tight  vessel,  evacuated  to  a  manometer 
reading  of  p  cm.,  ajid  air-free  cold  water  then  admitted  to  cover  the  block. 
The  block  is"  then  removed,  dried  Huperfiuially  and  weighed.  What  iathe 
maximum  value  which  p  can  have  without  producing  an  error  greater  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  porosity? 

Problem  83. — A  coal  containing  84  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen,  4  per  cent,  of  oiygcn,  is  used  in  firing  a  furnace.  What  per  cent. 
(by  weight)  of  COi  will  the  flue  gases  contain  if  combustion  is  complete? 
What  per  cent,  of  nitrogen?  What  per  cent,  of  water  vapor?  Assume  that 
the  entering  air  has  a  relative  humidity  of  00  per  cent.,  a  pressure  of  7S0 
mm.,  and  a  temperature  of  20°.  Dry  air  contains  23.12  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
75.5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  1.4  per  cent,  of  argon  by  weight. 

Problem  24. — Suppose  that  in  problem  23  the  flue  gases  are  found  to 
contain  P  per  cent,  of  CO,  and  I"  per  cent,  of  CO  (by  weight),  no  Hi  and 
no  free  C.  How  much  excess  air,  (grama  excess  per  100  grams  coal),  over 
and  above  that  uaed  in  the  combustion,  passed  through  tlic  furnace? 
Assume  the  entering  air  to  constat  of  25  per  cent,  0]  and  75  per  cent.  Ni, 
by  weight. 

Problem  36. — -Assume  that  in  problem  24  the  air  enters  the  fire-box  at 
15°  and  the  temperature  of  the  issuing  flue  gases  is  800°.  How  many 
calories  of  heat  are  used  in  heating  up  the  excess  air?  I'he  specific  heat  of 
air  is  0.24  cal.  /  deg. 

I^blem  36. — A  porcelain  crucible  containing  25  grams  of  cle.ar  glass  and 
wound  with  platinum  wire  is  placed  in  a  hard  glass  tube.  The  tube  is  then 
evacuated,  the  crucible  being  heated  aufhciently  to  drive  out  all  of  the  ' 
ftdaorbed  moisture.  On  cooling  to  27°  the  pressure  inside  of  the  gloss  tube 
is  0.1  mm.  The  connection  with  the  pump  is  closed  and  the  glass  is  melted 
by  passing  a  current  through  the  heating  coil.  Wlicn  tliu  glass  reaches  a 
temperature  of  1400°  C,  the  current  is  cut  off  and  the  tube  allowed  to  cool 
to  27°  C.  The  manometer  then  reads  6  mm.  The  internal  volume  of  the 
glass  tube  is  575  cc.  The  volume  occupied  by  the  crucible  and  heating  wire 
is  100  ee.  The  density  of  the  glass  is  3,51.  On  analysis  the  evolved  gas  m 
found  to  consist  of  24  per  cent.  COi,  and  76  per  cent,  Oj  by  volume.  What 
per  cent,  (by  weight)  of  dissolved  gas  did  the  glass  contain? 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  LIQUID  STATE  OF  AGGREGATION 

1.  Liquefaction  of  ft  Gas  or  Vapor. — CoiiBider  any  pure  sub- 
stance in  the  gaaoous  state  enclosed  in  a  transparent  cylinder 
provided  with  a  movable  piston  (Fig.  5).     Let  the  cylinder  be 
fluiTounded  by  some  suitable  bath  by  means  of  which  ita  tem- 
perature can  be  kept  constant  at  some  point  which  may  be  any- 
where between  the  critical  temperature  and  the  melting  point 
of  the  substance.     Now  let  the  pressure  upon  the  gas  be  gradu- 
ally increased  by  forcing  down  the  piston.     The  volume  of  the 
gas  will  be  observed  to  gradually  decrease  aa  the  pressure  rises 
and  after  the  pressure  has  been  increased  to  a  certain  value  (de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  the  temperature), 
•»  second  phase,  the  liquid  phase,  will  begin  to  appear.     This 
phase  usually  appears  first  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist  which  gradu- 
^ally  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  where  it  collects  to  a 
mass  of  liquid  which  is  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  gaseous 
phase  remaining  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  by  a  sharp 
'bouuding  surface  (Fig.  6).     As  soon  as  the  liquid  phase  has  ap- 
peared in  the  system  no  further  increase  of  pressure  can  be  pro- 
duced as  long  as  any  of  the  gaseous  phase  remains.     Any  at- 
j  tempt  to  increase  the  pressure,  ever  so  shghtly,  will  result  in  the 
'  complete  condensation  (hquefaction)  of  all  of  the  gas  (Fig.  7). 
I  This  constant  pressure,  which  always  prevails  in  every  system 
||  Composed  of  a  gaa  and  a  hquid  in  equilibrium  with  each  other  at 
'  a  given  temperature  is  called  the  vapor  pressure  or  vapor  tension 
J  of  the  liquid  at  that  temperature  and  is  a  characteristic  property 
I  of  the  liquid.     When  all  the  gas  has  been  liquefied  (Fig,  7)  the 
.  pressure  on  the  liquid  can  then  be  increased  indefinitely.     When 
I  the  pressure  on  a  hquid  is  increased,  however,  the  corresponding 
I  decrease  in  volume  is  ordinarily  very  much  smaller  than  is  the 
ease  with  a  gas.     In  other  words  the  compressibility  of  liquids, 
except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  critical  temperature,  is  com- 
■  paratively  small. 

i' 
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If  we  were  to  cany  out  the  reverse  of  the  above  process,  start- 
ing with  a  liquid  under  high  pressure  and  gradually  decreasing 
the  pressure,  we  should  observe,  after  the  pressure  had  reached 
a  value  equal  to  the  vapor  tension  of  the  Uquid,  that  some  of 
the  liquid  would  evaporate  and  the  system  would  again  become 
heterogeneous  owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  gaseous  phase, 
This  behavior  serves  as  a  definite  distinction  between  a  liquid 
and  a  gas.     (Cf .  II,  1.) 


O 


Via.  7. 

■  2.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Liquid  State.  Surface  T«i- 
sion. — The  molecular  condition  in  the  interior  of  a  body  of 
hquid  difTers  from  that  within  the  body  of  a  gas  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind.  The  molecules  of  a  liquid  possess  the  same  un- 
ordered or  random  motion  characteristic  of  gas  molecules,  and 
jeriments  show  that  in  a  given  liquid  the  mean  kinetic  enei^, 
u',  of  the  moving  molecules  depends  on^  upon  the  tempera- 
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ture,  being  independeiit  of  tiie  mass  of  the  molecules  and  the 
eame  for  all  molecules  wiliiui  a  given  liquid  phase.  The  mole- 
cules of  a  Hquid  are,  however,  mueh  closer  together  than  those 
of  a  gas  uuder  low  pressure  and  hence  the  mean  free  path  (11, 
1)  of  a  hquid  molecule  is  very  short  compared  with  that  of  a 
gaseous  molecule.  Moreover,  the  close  proximity  of  the  mole- 
cules to  one  another  makes  the  effects  of  their  mutual  attractions 
and  repulsions  very  pronounced  and  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  surface  tension.  Consider,  for  example,  any  molecule  within 
the  body  of  a  liquid.  It  is  very  powerfully  attracted  by  the  other 
molecules  which  closely  surround  it  but  since  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  them  it  is  on  the  average  attracted  to  a  like  degree 
in  all  directions  so  that  the  attractive  forces  balance  one  an- 
other.' The  molecules  in  the  surface  layer  of  the  liquid,  how- 
ever, are  attracted  only  downward  and  sideways,  not  upward, 
since  there  are  no  hquid  molecules  above  them.  As  a  result 
of  these  attractions  the  surface  molecules  act  as  though  they 
formed  a  tightly  stretched  but  elastic  "skin"  over  the  surface 
.of  the  liquid  and  as  a  result  of  this  surface  tension,  as  it  is  called, 
every  liquid  when  freed  from  the  influence  of  external  forces 
(such  as  gravitation,  for  example)  always  assumes  a  spherical 
shape  since  of  all  possible  shapes  the  sphere  is  the  one  having 
the  smallest  surface.  The  surface  tension  always  acts  so  as  to 
make  the  total  surface  of  the  liquid  as  small  as  possible.  The 
molecules  in  the  surface  film  are  also  orientated,  being  arranged 
BO  that  the  "least  active"  portion  of  the  molecule  is  presented  to 
the  vapor  phase.* 

A  liquid  in  a  vessel  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  the 
.earth  assumes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  and  has  a  level  surface. 
This  is  because  the  earth's  attraction  largely  overcomes  the  effect 
of  the  surface  tension.  At  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  however,  the 
Iflurfaee  is  not  level  but  always  bonds  either  upward  or  downward 
according  to  whether  the  liquid  "wets"  or  does  not  "wet" 
This  attractive  force  is  the  same  h^  that  which  is  present  in  gases  under 
high  preasure  and  which  was  represented  by  the  quantity,  -:,  (cu-Uud  the 
internal  pressure"),  in  van  der  Waals'  equation  (II,  10).  In  fact  the 
equation  of  van  der  Waals  will  express  very  closely  the  variation  of  the 
volume  of  a  liquid  with  changes  in  its  pressure  and  temperature. 
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the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Thus  water  in  glass  always  gives  a 
menisais  which  is  concave  upward  while  mercury  which  does 
not  wet  glass  gives  a  meniscus  which  is  concave  downward. 
This  effect  of  surface  tension  which  is  seen  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  enclosing  wall  is  much 
more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  surface  enclosed  in  a 
small  tube  or  pore.  If,  for  example,  a  capillary  tube  of  glass  is 
dipped  into  water,  the  water  inside  the  capillary  rises  above  the 
level  of  that  outside  (Fig.  8«),  while  if  such  a  tube  is  dipped  into 
mercury,  the  level  in  the  tube  is  depressed  below  the  level  oul^ 


I         face 
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side.  (Fig.  85).  ~  In  each  case  the  result  is  a  smaller  total  surffl 
for  the  liquid.  By  total  surface  in  this  case  is  meant  the  suifH 
of  contact  between  the  liquid  and  some  other  phase  which  it 
does  not  wet.  The  phenomenon  of  the  rise  (or  depression)  of 
liquids  in  capillaries  or  small  pores  of  any  description  is  known 
as  capillarity  and  is  due  to  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid. 
Many  other  familiar  phenomena  such  as  the  behavior  of  soap- 
bubble  films,  and  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  sponge,  are  the 
result  of  surface  tension. 

3.  The  Measurement  of  Surface  Tension. — The  unit  of  s 
face  force,  which  is  also  called  the  surface  tension,  and  is  r 
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Bented  by  the  Greek  letter  guminjt,  7,  is  defined  as  the  force 
which  acts  iqxm  a  unit  line,  located  within  the  surface.  For 
example  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  increase  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  by  pulling  iqxm  an  imaginaiy  line  1  cm.  long,  located 
within  the  surface,  the  force  tending  to  oppose  the  increase  in 
surface  is  called  the  sorfice  tension,  7,  dl  the  liquid.  The  mag- 
nitude <rf  the  surface  tension  is  a  characteristic  propoly  (rf  the 
liquid.  Of  the  various  methods  which  are  emido^^ed  in  its 
measuranent  we  shall  consider  here  only  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones. 

{a)  The  Capillaiy  Tube  Method. — Whoi  a  liquid  rises  in  a 
capillaTy  tube  of  radius,  r,  the  hei^t,  A,  to  which  it  will  rise 
must  evidently  be  sudi  that  the  surface  force,  /«,  ^diich  is  hold- 
ing it  up  is  just  balanced  by  the  force  <rf  gravity,  /^  ^diich  is 
pulling  it  down,  that  is, 

/.  =  U  U) 

Now  the  surface  force  is  acting  upon  a  line  kA  length,  I,  which 
is  equal  to  the  inner  circumference  (rf  the  capillary  tube  and  hence 

/.  =  fr  =  2^  (2) 

The  force  <rf  gravity  acting  upon  the  volume,  Y,  (=xr*A)  of 
raised  liquid  is 

where  m  is  the  mass  and  D  the  density  (rf  the  liquid  and  g  is 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.     Hence 

U^Sm^  2.^  =  -^hDq  (4) 

and  the  surface  traision, 

T  =  \igrhD  (5) 


Problem  1. — ^The  amlaee  tenflkm  of  vater  at  0°  is  73.21  dynes  per  eeoti- 
meter.  How  lu|^  will  water  at  tJiis  temperature  rise  in  a  slaos  capillary 
0.1  mm.  in  diameter?  What  will  be  the  magnitude  of  the  eapillaiy  pressure? 
What  piiinsure  would  be  required  in  mder  to  prevent  water  from  entering 
a  capillary  poie  OlOOOl  mm.  in  ndins? 

(b)  The  Diop-wdg^  Mediod. — ^When  a  drop  of  liquid  forms 
dowly  at  a  capillary  tip  (the  tip  of  a  pipette,  for  example),  the 
sise  attained  by  the  drop  just  bef<»e  it  breaks  away  frcHn  the  tip 
will  evidently  depend  iqion  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid. 
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Lohnstein*  has  shown  that  for  a  properly  constructed  tip  the 
weight,  w,  of  the  drop  which  falls  from  it  under  the  above  condi- 
tions is  given  by  the  expression, 

w  =  2irry{[^)  (6) 

where  r  is  the  internal  radius  of  the  tip  and  V  is  the  volume  of  the 
drop.     For  a  series  of  liquids  it  may  be  possible  to  choose  a 

value  for  r  such  that  the  function,  f  lyr:)  j  will    be    practically 

constant  for  all  the  liquids  in  the  series  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  above  expression  becomes,  approximately, 

w  ^  ky  (7) 

that  is,  the  drop-weights  of  these  liquids  from  this  particular 
tip  will  be  directly  proportional  to  their  surface  tensions.  Since 
drop-weights  can  usually  be  more  easily  and  accurately  measured 
than  the  capillary  rise,  the  drop-weight  method  has  been  shown' 
by  Morgan**  to  be  especially  valuable  for  determining  the  relative 
siuf  ace  tensions  of  liquids.  In  order  to  determine  the  absolute 
value  of  the  surface  tension  by  the  drop-weight  method  the 
capillary  tip  employed  should  be  standardized  by  measurements 
with  a  liquid  whose  absolute  surface  tension  is  known.  This 
standardization  consists  in  determining  the  value  of  A:  in  equa- 
tion (,7),  or  better  still,^  in  determining  the  values  of  r  and  of 
the  function  f  (  )  in  equation  (6)  as  described  by  Harkins  and 
Brown.  3 

4.  The  Equations  of  Eotvos  and  of  Ramsay  and  Shields. — The 

smallest  surface  which  one  molal  weight  of  a  liquid  can  have  is  its 
siuf ace  when  in  the  form  of  a  sphere.  This  siuface,  which  is 
called  the  molal  surface,  and  is  represented  by  So,  is  evidently 
expressed  by  the  relation,  ^^      -  ^       ^'  ^ 

where  Vo  is  the  molal  volume  of  the  liquid,  M  its  molal  weight, 

and  D  its  density.    The  product  of  the  surface  tension  into 

the  molal  surface,  ySo,  evidently  has  the  dimensions  of  work 

"  J.  Livingston  R.  Morgan  (1872-        ).     Professor  of  Physioal  Chemistry 
»t  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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or  energy  and  is  called  the  molal  surface  energy.  It  represents 
the  work  involved  in  producing  the  surface,  So,  against  the 
surface  tension,  y.  It  is  analogous  to  the  molal  volume  energy, 
pvo,  in  the  case  of  a  gas  (II,  4). 

Between  the  molal  surface  energy  of  pure  (i.e.,  non-asso- 
ciated) hquids  and  the  temperature  there  exists  a  relation,  dis- 
covered by  Eotvos"  in  1886,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
equation  (13,  II)  for  gases.  It  is  expressed  mathematically  by 
the  equatior, 

-d(TSo)  dbvo)    J  ,    or-dr\D/     J       ..   ,„, 

— d(—  =  -  "  —dt =  ^""^'■'      dT ^'  ^^* 

where  K,  is  &  constaot  which  has  the  same  value  for  all  pure 
liquids.  Expressed  in  words  this  equation  states  that:  The 
temperature  rate  of  change  of  the  molal  surface  energy  of 
a  pure  liquid  is  independent  of  the  temperature  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  liquid.  The  iudepondrncc  with  respect  to  the 
temperature  is  illustrated  by  the  data  given  in  Table  V. 

Table  V 

niuBtrating  the  equation  of  EStvSs,  -^ -  -  .  - — -  =  K,.  Valueaof  K, 
for  bcneene  at  various  temperaCuree  between  11°  and  130°.    fr  ^  ^88°- 


MeM 

urameoU  by  Rami 

™  h 

(•- 

11.1 

31.2    S5.1 

63,5 

78.3  ||80       |«0        lUO 

no    ji20    1 

K.- 

3.10 

2.13    3.12 

2.10 

2.10l|    2.wl    2.W    2.10 

2.10|2,10' 

2.iol2.oa 

The  integral  of  equation  (9)  is 

y{%)^  =  -Ki  +  KJi'  =  A-,(A"  -  0  (10) 

where  KJi'  is  the  integration  constant.  (Cf.  equation  14,  II.) 
Experiments  made  by  Ramsay*  and  Shields  using  a  number  of 
different  liquids  showed  that  the  constant,  K',  has  approximately 
the  value, 

K'  =  (.  -  (3  (U) 

■  Baron  Roland  voc  EStvfla  {pr.  Autvush),  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 

University  of  Budapest. 

»  miliam  Ramsay,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  (1852-1918).     Professor  of  Chem- 

jstry  at  University  College,  London. 
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where  tc  is  the  critical  temperature  of  the  substance  in  each  caae. 
Equation  (10),  therefore,  becomes 

■,{«Y.m.^t-<i)  (12) 

which  is  known  as  the  Equation  of  Ramaay  and  Shields.  As  a 
rule,  this  relation  does  not  hold  unless  i^  —  '  is  greater  than  35°, 
that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  critical  temperature  the  relar 
tion  fails.  The  constant,  A'„  has  the  average  value  2.1  erga 
per  degree,  when  7  is  expressed  in  dynes.  This  value  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  substance  in  the  hquid  state  has 
the  same  molecular  weight  as  it  has  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Equation  (12)  may  also  be  written,  fS^  =  k6,  where  6  repre- 
sents the  temperature  counted  downward  from  a  point  6°  below 
the  critical  temperature  of  the  liquid.  This  form  of  writing 
the  equation  brings  out  its  resemblance  to  equation  (16,  11)  for 
gases. 

In  Table  VI  are  shown  the  values  of  this  constant  for  a  variety 

of  different  Uquida.     The  data  given  in  the  first  four  sections  of 

this  table  show  that  the  value  of  this  constant  is  close  to  2.1  in 

the  case  of  nearly  all  of  the  liquids  given.     These  liquids  are 

Table  VI 

Values  of  the  conatant,  K,,  oi  the  E6tv6a  equation,  for  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  molecular  weight  in  the 
liquid  state  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  gaseous  state.     ■'^^•^  T<     — 'In"/     I 

Data  from  Walden'a  Tabulation  [Z.  phyaik.  Chem.,  S3,  291  (1913)]. 
1.  Elements  and  Inorganic  Oxides  and  Ealides 


A  In, 

0. 

Ch 

P. 

UCI  1  HBr 

HI 

_cq^ 

CO. 

39.9:28,0 

- 

71-92 

12* 

38. «]  80.97 

128.0 

K.- 

2.o!  2.0!     I.bI     2,0 

2.2 

1,5(T)I     2.0  1       2.0!     2.0      2.2  1 
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Elements  and  Inorganic  Oxides  and  Halidea. —  Continued 


[ 


CCl,  1  SnCl.  1    C8, 

34.02|   80.06 

220 

120.0 

'" '1  "°-' 

163,8 

280.8  76.1* 

K.- 

2.2  1     2.3 

2.4 

2.1 

,.,1    ,.. 

3.1 

2.2    2.1 

2,  Hydrocarbona 


D-C.Hu    I     CiHiCiHi     I    m-CiHn 
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Hjdrocarbona. — Continued 

Mol.  wt 

12S.1 

IV.  I 

114.1       1 

58.08 

71.1 

182.1 

2.3 

2.2       1 

3.  Esters  and  Ethers 

60.03 

88.06         ,           88.06           1           88,06 

K.-                                i           2.0 

2.1           1             2,2             1             2.2 

Hcori^iH,.   1  ca^orf:iHi,  r  ch,* 

IC-H 
342 

.0.  1  C.,H.«0. 

MdL  wt....... 

iia.i 

233.4 

182,1 

3 

890.0 

2.1 

2.46 

6.7 

4.  Nitrogen  Compounds 

SdMhhw          II      tt-C^,NH,      1      C-HiNH,       |     C.H.N(CH,1,     |     C.HJJO. 

se.os 

ss.oe 

121.1 

123 

Nitrogen  Compounds.— Conrinued 

SidiMucc 

p-C^.OHNO,       ■     CHirfJJ, 

CHiifib       1   Ct,H.iN 

m             1        196.1 

;           361.3 

287.2 

*.- 

IS               1               3  0 

1               3.S 

_a-a 

5.  Hydroxyl  Compounda 

Hri3            1          CH*H          1       CHrfJH       1        HCO^ 

18 

32.03 

M.l 

U 

X.- 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Hydrosyl  Compounds.— Con/inued 

BobMuM           1     h-C^tOH     |       CJI.{0H),        |       C.H.OH        II       CnHuO, 

"■'      1       "- 

M..           ||           364.3 

.?•- 

,.>           1               ,,3 

1.7        ll           a.3 

ievidently  of  the  moat  varied  character  and  the  temperatures  are 
widely  different  in  the  different  cases,   ranging  from  —183°  in 
toe   case  of  oxygen  to  210°  in  the  case  of  dipbeDyl-methane 
.(C^OjCH,.     The  last  few  liquids  in  each  section  of  the  table 
however,  have  values  of  A',  which  are  considerably  higher  than 
S.l  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fairly  general  rule  that  substances  of 
yery  high  molecular  weight  have  values  of  K,  which  are  decid- 

i 
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edly  larger  than  2.1.  Tn  fact  Waldcn"  and  Swiiine  find'  that  thia 
conetant  can  be  approximately  calculated  from  the  expression, 

A',  =  1.90+0.011    {Sn\/I)  (13) 

where  Sn\/A  is  the  sum  of  the  square  roota  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements  in  the  compound,  each  square  root  being  multi- 
plied by  the  corresponding  subscript  as  shown  by  the  formula 
of  the  compound.  Thus  for  tristearine,  CsjHuoOs,  we  have 
Sn-\/Z=57  aA2+110  V^+6Vl6  =  327  and  ii:,=  1.90+0.011  X 
327  =  5,5  as  against  the  observed  value  5.7  given  in  the  table. 

For  closely  related  substances  the  ^reement  of  the  KrYsluei 

with  one  another  is  sometimes  a  very  exact  one,  as  shown  by  the 

figures  given  in  Table  VII,  which  are  based  upon  relative  surfaoe 

tensions  determined  by  the  drop-weight  method. 

Table  VII 

Valuee  of  K,  =Ti  (■jy)  —  -*«  (  ^j      by  the  drop-weight  method  for  sever*! 

orgiuiio  liquids.     K,  for  benzene,  CtSt,  is  taken  as  2.120. 
From  measurements  by  Morgan  and  Iliggins    [Jour.  Axaer.  Chem.  Soc, 
,  1065  (1908)]. 


[  Substanc^e |    C,iU    \  CHtCi,    CCl,    |  C.HiN  |  C.HtNHi|  C,H,H 


I  2.120  I  2.120  I  2-118  I  2.118  |     2.120     |  2.1 


k     .p. 

m     at  the 


6.  Mcdecular  Weights  of  Liquids. — All  of  the  iv^valuea  givi 
in  Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII,  were  calculated  on  the  assumptic 
that  the  molecular  weight  in  the  hquid  is  the  same  as  that  in  til 
gaaeotis  state  in  the  case  of  every  substance  and  the  agreemei 
between  the  ^.-values  obtained  with  different  liquids  shows  th* 
for  a  great  variety  of  substances  and  especially  for  related  sul 
stances,  equation  (9)  holds  with  considerable  exactness.  I 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  just  as  good  agreement  would  b 
obtained,  if  in  each  instance  the  molecular  weight  of  the  liqui 
were  assumed  to  be  two  or  three  or  any  other  multiple  of  U 
molecular  weight  in  the  gaaeous  state.  In  other  words,  the  aj 
ment  of  the  X,-values  obtained  with  different  liquids  does  m 
necessarily  show  that  they  have  the  same  molecular  weight  i 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states.     It  does,  however,  indicate  tha 

Paul  Walden,  (1863-     ).     ProfeBBorof  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chem 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  Riga,  RuHsia.  V 
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if  the  molecular  weight  in  the  Iic|uid  state  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
gaseous  state,  then  it  must  be  aorae  multiple  of  the  latter,  which 
multiple  is  independent  both  of  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  of  its 
temperature.  It  would  be  rather  remarkable  if  such  a  condition 
were  true  for  any  other  multiple  than  unity.  Moreover  we  have 
additional  evidence  of  quite  another  character  that  this  multiple 
is,  in  fact,  unity  and  that  all  substances  which  obey  the  Eotvos 
equation  have  the  same  molecular  formulas  in  both  the  liquid 
and  the  gaseous  states  of  aggregation.  The  Etitvoa  equation 
can,  therefore,  be  employed  for  calculating  the  approximate  value 
of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  pure  substance  in  the  liquid  state 
from  measurements  of  its  surface  tension  at  two  temperatures. 
The  calculation  is  moat  conveniently  made  from  the  relation, 


1 


K, 


(14) 


and  the  temperature  dififerenee,  l%  —  l\,  should  be  fairly  large. 

Returning  now  to  section  5  of  Table  VI,  it  is  evident  that  the 
liquids  included  in  this  section  have  iL.-values  which  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  other  liquids.  Moreover,  the  K,- 
valuea  of  these  liquids  are  not  constant  with  respect  to  varia- 
tions in  the  temperature,  that  is,  these  liquids  do  not  obey  the 
equation  of  Eotvoa.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  iC.-values  for 
water  given  in  Table  VIII.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  since 
the  Eotvos  equation  is  not  obeyed  by  these  liquids  it  cannot  be 
logically  employed  in  calculating  their  molecular  weights.*  If 
it  is  BO  employed,  the  molecular  weights  thus  calculated  are  found 
to  vary  with  the  temperature  and  to  be  from  two  to  three  times 

Table  VIII 

Sbowinft  tho  variation  of  the  EStvfia  nonntant,  K,,  with  the  temperature  in 

the  case  of  water.     Calculated  on  the  basia  of  18  for  the  molecular  weight  of 
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as  ]&rge  as  the  molecul&r  weights  in  the  gaaeoufi  state.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  behavior  of  these  liquids  is  that  they 
are  not  pure  substances  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined 
ttie  term  (I,  2),  that  is,  they  do  not  consist  of  a  single  species  of 
molecule  but  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  species  in  equilibrium 
with  one  another.  Indeed  there  is  abundant  evidence  from  other 
sources  that  liquid  water  is  a  mixture  of  the  following  species  of 
molecules,  HiO,  (H)0;»,  (HjO))  and  perhaps  higher  polymera, 
all  in  chemical  equilibrium  with  one  another.  Equilibrium 
mixtures,  of  this  character  which  in  many  respects  behave  like 
pure  substances  are  usually  called  associated  substances,  to 
distinguish  them  from  pure  substances  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term  which  are  non-associated  and  contain  but  one  species  (tf 
molecule.  Substances  of  the  latter  class  in  the  liquid  state  are 
also  sometimes  called  "nonnal  liquids"  for  the  same  reason. 

Problem  2. — From  a,  certain  capill&ry  tip  the  drop-weight  of  benzene  at 
11.4°  ia  35.239  mtlligmms  and  at  68.5°  it  is  26.530  milligrams.  Its  densities 
&t  the  same  temperatures  are  0.8SS  and  0.827  grams  per  cubic  centimeter 
respectively.     Calculate  the  critical  temperature  of  benzene. 

Problem  3. — From  the  same  tip  tts  in  problem  (2)  the  drop-weight  of  ehlor- 
benzene  is  41.082  mitligrams  at  8.2°  (D  ^  1.120)  and  32.054  milligrams  at 
72.2°  (D  =  1.0498).  Calculate  its  molecular  weight  in  the  liquid  stata. 
Calculate  also  ita  critical  temperature  [Ic  observed  =  360°]. 

PtobleiD  4. — From  the  same  tip  the  drop-weight  of  aniline,  CiHtNHi,  ti 
S1.7°  is  4G.903  milligrama  {D  =-  0,9944).  Calcidate  the  critical  temperatun 
of  aniline  %  observed  =  426°]. 

6.  Viscosity  and  Fluidity.^ — The  resistance  experienced  by  the 
molecules  in  moving  around  in  the  interior  of  a  body  is  termed  ita 
viscosity.  The  viscosity  of  gases  is  very  low,  that  of  solids  very 
high,  while  that  of  hquids  includes  a  wide  range  of  variation^ 
Borne  liquids,  like  ether,  are  very  mobile,  while  others  such  ae 
pitch  and  tar  are  very  viscous.  The  unit  of  viscosity,  called  the' 
coefficient  of  viscosity  or  simply  the  viscosity,  is  represented 
the  Greek  letter  eta,  ij  and  is  defined  by  the  equation : 
Idu 

"  =  /d7 

where  u  is  the  velocity  with  which  two  horizontal  planes  of  tl 
fluid,  of  unit  area  and  r  centimeters  apart,  move  with  respect 
each  other  when  acted  upon  by  the  tangental  foree,  /,  The  uj 
of  viBCoeity  in  the  c.g.B.  system  is  called  the  poise,    Ihe 
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of  fluids  is  commonly  measured  by  determining  the  time  of  flow 
of  a  measured  volume  of  the  fluid  through  a  standardized  capil- 
lary tube,  under  a  definite  difference  of  pressure.  The  more 
viscous  a  liquid,  the  more  slowly  it  flows. 

The  reciprocal  of  viscosity  is  called  fluidity,  il>,  (^  =  ~)  and  is 
sometimes  a  more  convenient  quantity  to  employ  than  the  vis- 
cosity itself.  The  fluidity  is  evidently  a  measure  of  the  ten- 
dency of  substances  to  flow,  while  its  reciprocal,  the  viscosity,  is 
a  measure  of  the  resistance  to  flow.  The  property  of  flowing 
when  subjected  to  a  shearing  force,  no  matter  how  small,  is  pos- 
sessed by  all  gases  and  by  most  liquids  and  they  are  commonly 
classed  as  fluids  for  thid  reason. 

7.  The  Flow  of  Fluids  through  Capillary  Tubes.' — For  a  hquid 
of  viscosity  ij  moving  with  uniform  velocity  through  a  capillary 
tube  of  length  I  and  radius  r,  the  volume  of  flow  in  the  time  t  is 
given  by  Poiseuille's"  law 

'•  -  w'  <"« 

where  P  is  the  driving  pressure. 

If  a  liquid  which  wets  the  capillary  and  has  a  surface  tension 
y,  enters  one  end  of  an  empty  capillary  of  indefinite  length  under 
the  driving  pressure,  P,  its  rate  of  progress  along  the  capillary 
will,  according  to  Poispuille's  law,  be 

^  =  ^  (17) 

where  I  is  the  distance  covered  in  the  time  (. 

Problem  6. — Derive  equation  (17)  from  (16), 

In  addition  to  any  external  driving  pressure  which  may  be 
acting  {e.g.,  atmospheric  pressure,  hydrostatic  pressiU'e,  etc.)  to 

2y  . 
drive  the  liquid  into  the  capillary,  the  capillary  pressure  —  is  also 

eflfective  and  must  be  added  in,  in  calculating  the  total  driving 
pressure.  If  the  capillary  is  very  fine,  the  capillary  pressure  may 
reach  a  large  magnitude  {cf.  Problem  1).  When  the  capillary 
'  JeaD-Loui&-Marie  Poiaeuille,  French  physician,  anatomist  and  phyaiol- 
ogiat.  His  experimenta  on  the  flow  of  liquids  througli  ca]>illaries  (pub. 
1844)  resulted  from  his  interest  in  and  study  of  the  circulation  of  tha 
blood  in  tbe  veins  and  arteries. 
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pressure  is  so  largo  as  to  constitute  practically  the  whole  driving 
pressure,  equation  (17)  becomes 

d(  -  4  W  ^     ' 

which  on  int^ration  gives,  for  horizontal  capillaries  or  for  short 
capillaries  in  any  position, 

or  stated  in  words,  when  a  liquid  enters  a  capillary  under  its  own 
capillary  pressure  the  distance  of  penetration  is  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  time  of  penetration. 

The  quantity,  J^  — '  measures   the  penetrating  power  of  the 

liquid  and  is  called  the  coe^icient  of  penetrance  or  the  penetrativity 
z.  Stated  in  words,  the  penetrativity  of  a  liquid  is  equal  to  the 
.  distance  (squared)  which  the  liquid  will  penetrate  a  cylindrical 
capillary  of  unit  radius  in  unit  time  when  flowing  under  its 
own  capilliiry  pressure.  The  penetrativity  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  material  composing  the  capillary  provided  the 
liquid  wets  this  material. 

Problem  6. — The  viscosity  of  water  at  0°  is  0.018  poise.  Calculate  ita 
coefficient  of  penetrance.  In  what  time  would  water  at  0°  penetrate  S  cms. 
into  B.  capillary  pore  0.0001  mm.  in  radius.      (Cf.  Prob.  1.) 

Problem  7. — An  evacuated  vessel  containing  a  porous  body  is  opened 
under  a  liquid.  Assuming  the  body  to  be  made  up  of  very  floe  capillariea 
whoae  radii  do  not  vary  with  their  lengths  show  that  the  degree  of  satura- 
tion of  the  porous  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  [  is  given  by  the  expresaion 

where  fc  is  a  constant  characteristic  of  the  body,  V  is  the  volume  of  liquid  ^H 
the  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  (,  and  V  ™  is  the  total  volume  of  the  porct).    ' 
If  the  degree  of  saturation  of  such  a  body  by  water  at  0°  is  !)S  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  2  minutes,  how  long  would  be  required  for  vaseline  at  50°  to  give 
the  same  degree  of  saturation.     The  coefficient  of  penetrance  of  the  vaseline 
may  be  assumed  to  be  0.01  of  that  of  the  water. 

For  capillaries  with  diameters  approaching  in  magnitude  that 
of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid,  Poiseuille's  law  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it  no  longer  apply,  the  velocity  of  flow  being  probably 
much  smaller  than  that  given  by  Poiseuille's  law.  Furthermore 
if  the  radius  of  a  capillary  changes  with  its  length,  particularly 
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if  it  contains  an  enlargement  or  ends  in  a  pocket,  the  time  required 
to  fill  it  would  be  very  much  longer  than  the  values  calculated 
from  the  foregoing  equalions.  These  considerations  limit  the 
application  of  the  theory  in  practice. 

8.  Plastic  Flow.' — ^Poiseuille's  law  for  a  given  capillary  tube 
and  a  given  fluid  may  be  written, 

velocity  of  flow  =  y  =  KJ'  (21) 

that  is,  viscous  fiow,  as  it  is  called,  is  characterized  by  a  velocity 
which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  driving  pressure.  There  is 
also  another  type  of  flow  known  as  plastic  fiow,  exhibited  by 
plastic  BoUds  and  obeying  a  different  law.  The  relation  between 
the  two  types  of  flow  will  be  clearfrom  the  following  considerations. 
If  we  add  to  a  mobile  liquid  such  as  water,  some  finely  divided 
material,  such  as  clay,  which  is  wetted  by  the  liquid,  we  will 
obtain  a  suspension  of  the  solid  in  the  liquid.  If  we  measure  the 
fluidity  4'.  of  such  a  suspension  with  the  aid  of  a  capillary-flow 
viscosimeter  we  find  that  the  following  relation  exists 

*.  =   (l  -  ^)  *  ^22' 

where  *  is  the  fluidity  of  the  water,  b  is  the  per  cent.,  by  volume, 
of  the  clay  in  the  mixture  and  c  is  the  particular  value  of  b  at 
which  ip,  becomes  zero. 

As  we  continue  to  add  clay  to  the  water,  the  fluidity  of  the 
suspension  decreases,  but  it  still  obeys  Poiseuille's  law,  that  is, 
exhibits  viscous  flow,  imtil  finally  a  volume  concentration  is 
reached  at  which  b  =  c,  when  viscous  flow  ceases.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  point  at  which  the  small  particles  of  clay  no 
longer  roll  over  one  another  when  they  happen  to  collide  in  the 
capillary,  but  instead  form  bridges  across  it,  and  since  a  certain 
pressure  is  required  to  break  such  bridges  and  keep  the  mass 
moving,  viscous  flow  ceases  and  plastic  flow  begins. 

Plastic  flow  is  distinguished  from  viscous  flow  by  requiring  an 
initial  pressure  P„  of  a  certain  magnitude  in  order  to  start  it, 
the  velocity  of  flow  being  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
the  pressure  applied  and  this  initial  starting  pressure  or  "yield 
value,"  i.e., 

J  =  KJP  -  P,)  (23) 
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This  relation  fails  for  very  low  values  of  P  —  Po  and  also  for 
very  high  values  owing  to  a  slipping  of  the  mass  as  a  whole 
through  the  tube,  but  in  the  absence  of  shppage  the  relation 
has  been  shown  by  Bingham"  to  represent  the  data  of  experiment 
satisfactorily. 

If  we  substitute  P  —  Po  in  Poiseuille's  law  in  place  of  P,  the 
taw  will  then  hold  for  plastic  flow  and  the  quantity  /i  which  will 
take  the  place  of  l/i;  in  the  equation  is  defined  by  the  equation 
and  is  called  the  mobility  of  the  material.  It  is  evidently  analo- 
gous to  the  fluidity  of  a  fluid. 

Problem  8. — Show  that  the  amount  of  material  which  must  be  added  to 
water  in  order  to  estabhsh  pIciBtic  flow  will  be  smaller  the  smaller  the  par- 
ticles in  the  reaultJDg  suspension. 

The  "yield  value"  Po  has  been  found  by  experiment*  to  depend 
not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  but  also  upon  the  length 
and  radius  of  the  capillary,  A  quantity  characteristic  of  the 
material  only  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
yield  value  by  a  certain  known  empirical  function  of  the  length 
and  radius  of  the  capillary,  this  function  being  approximately 

equal  to  j-  The  "yield-value-f actor,"  Y,  thus  obtained,  together 
with  the  mobility,  n,  of  the  material  are  necessary  and  sufficient 
for  the  complete  quantitative  description  of  plastic  flow  and  of 
"plasticity."  The  "plasticity"  of  a  material  may  indeed  be 
quantitatively  defined  and  measured  by  the  value  of  the  product, 
nY,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  separate  values  of  /i  and  of  Y,  rather 
than  merely  their  product,  is  what  is  really  needed  in  judgioj, 
the  value  of  a  plastic  material  for  a  given  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
LIQUID -GAS  STSTEMS 

1.  The  Molecular  Kinetics  of  Vaporizatioo. — The  moleculefl  ' 
ot  a  liquid  are  in  a  state  of  coBstant  unordered  motion  like  thoec 
of  a  gas  but  they  collide  with  one  another  much  more  frequently 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  them  in  a  given  volume.  These 
collisions  take  place  without  loss  of  energy  and  although  the 
velocities  of  the  different  moleciiles  vary  all  the  way  from  zero 
to  very  large  values  there  is  a  certain  mean  velocity  corresponding 
to  the  mean  kinetic  energj'  (^^mu')  which  for  a  given  liquid 
depends  only  upon  the  temperature.  This  mean  velocity  is  too 
small  to  allow  the  molecules  possessing  it  to  escape  from  a  free 
surface  of  the  Uquid.  There  are  always  present,  however,  some 
molecules  possessing  a  much  higher  velocity  than  this  mean  ve- 
locity, so  that  if  the  liquid  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  vacuous 
space,  some  of  these  rapidly  moving  molecules  will  escape  through 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  into  the  space  above  it.  In  other  words, 
some  of  the  liquid  will  evaporate.  This  evaporation  will  con- 
tinue until  the  vapor  above  the  Hquid  reaches  a  certain  definite 
pressure,  determined  only  by  the  temperature  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  Hquid,  This  pressure  ia  the  vapor  pressure  or  vapor  ten- 
sion of  the  liquid.  It  is  evidently  that  pressure  at  which  the 
rate  of  escape  into  the  gas  phase  of  the  more  rapidly  moving  Hquid 
molecules  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  return  into  the  Hquid  phase 
of  the  gaseous  molecules.  Thus  while  a  vapor  which  is  not  in 
contact  with  its  Hquid  may  have  any  pressure  from  zero  up  to  a 
value  somewhat  exceeding  the  vapor  pressure,  a  vapor  in  contact 
with  its  liquid  can  have  only  one  pressure  at  a  given  temperature, 
namely,  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  Hquid  at  the  temperature. 

If  a  Hquid  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  space  containing  some 
other  gas  at  a  moderate  pressure  (say  not  exceeding  one  atmos- 
phere), then  if  this  other  gas  ia  nearly  insoluble  in  the  Hquid, 
it  follows  from  Dalton'a  law  of  partial  pressures  {II,  6)  that 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  Uquid  will  evaporate  into  i 
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the  Space  as  would  if  the  second  gas  were  uot  present,  provided  of 
course  that  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  do  not  react  chemically 
with  those  of  the  gas.  Thus  the  vapor  tension  of  water  in  con- 
tact with  air  is  approximately  the  same  as  its  vapor  pressure  in  a 
space  containing  no  second  gas.  If  the  pressure  of  the  second 
gas  is  lai'ge  or  if  it  is  appreciably  soluble  in  the  liquid,  this  princi- 
ple is  no  longer  valid.  In  other  words,  it  is  strictly  valid  only 
for  the  limiting  case  of  an  insoluble  gas  at  a  very  small  pressure 
and  in  any  actual  case  it  holds  more  exactly  the  more  nearly  these 
two  conditions  arc  fidfiUed. 

In  Table  IX  the  vapor  pressures  of  a  number  of  liquids  at  20° 
are  given. 


Table  IX. — Vapor  FitEssnREa  or  Various  LrgriD 
Tbmpbratubb  (20°) 


r  Room 


V.por 

Liquid 

Formula 

mm.    Hg 

Uquid 

rormula 

mm.    Be 

M«i™ry 

H< 

O.OOIB 

Cdl^l 

998.2 

C..H„ 

7 

iulphur  dioiidB  .  .  . 

SO. 

2,S0O 

6.(M0 
6.S0O 

14.100 

EttiH  aloohol. . . 
BeDRDS 

C.H, 

74 

7 

Hydrogeo  aulphide  . 

H* 

Methyl  sccUtn, , 

CHiCOOCHi 

IflH 

K 

Carbon  dioride 

COi 

43,SOO 

Etbylsther 

(Cdl.lrf) 

44^! 

0 

4 


2.  Heat  of  Vaporization. — Since  only  those  molecules  can 
escape  from  the  liquid  phase  which  jxissess  kinetic  energies  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  mean  kinetic  energy,  it  is  clear  that 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  remaining  molecules  must  have 
a  lower  value  after  the  escape  of  the  more  rapidly  moving  ones. 
In  other  words  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  tends  to  fall  during 
evaporation  and  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  a  constant  value, 
heat  must  be  added  to  the  hquid  from  some  external  source. 
This  heat  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization.  The  mo- 
Iftl  heat  of  vaporization,  Lr,  of  a  hquid  under  constant  pres- 
sure, P,  at  any  temperature,  T,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
is  necessary  to  add  to  the  liquid  in  order  to  maintain  its  tempera- 
ture at  T  while  one  gram  molecular  weight  of  the  hquid  evapo- 
rates. The  heat  of  vaporization  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
hquid,  with  its  temperature,  and  (to  a  veiy  slight  extent)  with 
the  pressure  upon  it. 
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3.  Boiling  Point. — When  a  liquid  is  heated  under  a  definite 
exteroal  pressure  (water  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmonphere, 
for  example),  its  vapor  pressure  increases  with  rise  in  tempera 
ture  until  finally  a  temperature  is  reached  at  which  bubbles  of 
vapor  form  and  rise  from  within  the  body  of  the  liquid  and  es- 
cape into  the  space  above  it.  The  liquid  is  then  said  to  boil. 
The  boiling  point  is  defined  as  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquid 
is  in  equilibrium  with  its  vapor,  when  the  vapor  pressure 
equal  to  the  total  pressure  upon  the  liquid-  The  temperature 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  a  boiling  liquid  is  usually 
not  it-3  boiling  point,  for  imless  special  precautions  are  taken  a 
liquid  does  not  boil  under  equilibrium  conditions.  In  order  to 
secure  equilibrium  and  to  measure  the  temperature  correspond- 
ing to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  an  intimate  mixture  of  vapor 
and  liquid  both  under  the  same  total  pressure,  into  contact  with 
the  thermometer  under  certain  conditions,*  the  details  of  which 
belong  to  the  subject  of  methods  of  physical  measurements, 
with  which  it  is  oot  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  deal. 

Since  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  liquid  always  increases  with  in- 
crease of  temperature,  it  follows  from  the  definition  of  boiling 
point  that  it  also  must  increase  with  the  external  pressure  upon 
the  liquid.  The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere  (76  cm.  of  Hg)  is  called  the  normal  boiling 
point  and,  unless  otherwise  specified,  it  is  this  temperature  which 
is  meant  when  the  term  boihng  point  is  \iaed. 

4.  The  Rule  of  Ramsay  and  Yoting. — If  Ta  and  Tb  are  the 
absolute  boiling  points  of  two  related,  pure  (no n -associated) 
substances  at  the  pressure,  p;  and  ?"a  and  2"b  their  boiling  points 
at  some  other  pressure,  p',  Ramsay  and  Young"  found  that  these 
temperatures  were  connected  by  the  following  relation,  applicable 
from  the  lowest  pressures  up  to  the  critical  point, 

7"         T 

i^  =  i^  +  c{T\  -  rj 

where  e  is  a  constant  which  is  smaller  the  more  closely  related 
the  substances  are,  being  practically  zero  for  very  closely  re- 
lated  substances,   such   as   brombenzene,   CgHiBr,   and   chlor- 
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benzene,  CeHfiCl,  for  example.    Table  X  shows  the  values  of 

TpT  for  a  series  of  esters.    The  above  rule  evidently  requires 

that  this  ratio  should  be  constant,  if  c  =  0.     It  evidently  varies 
but  slightly  for  these  closely  related  substances. 

Table  X 

Illustrating  the  Rule  of  Ramsay  and  Young  regarding  the  boiling  points 

of  closely  related  substances 


Substance 

760  mm. 

200  mm. 

Methylformate 

305.3** 

330.5 

352.9 

375.3 

389.7 

327.4 

350.1 

371.3 

392.9 

407.3 

354.0 

373.8 

395.2 

415.7 

428.9 

273.7* 

296.5 

316.7 

336.9 

350.2 

293.1 

314.4 

333.7 

352.2 

365.3 

318.0 

336.1 

355.0 

374.2 

385.6 

1.115 

Methylacetate 

.115 
.114 
.114 
.113 
.117 
.114 
.113 
.116 
.115 
.113 
.112 
.113 
111 
.112 

Methylpropionate 

Methylbutyrate 

Methylvalerate 

Ethylf ormate 

Ethylacetate 

Ethylpropionate 

Ethylbutyrate 

Ethylyalerate 

Propylformate 

Propylacetate 

Propylpropionate 

Propylbutyrate 

Propvlvalerate 

6.  Correction  of  Boiling  Points  to  Normal  Pressure.  The 
Rule  of  Crafts. — In  practice  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  usu- 
ally determined  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  measurement  is  made.  For  piu*poses  of  record  and  of 
comparison,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  normal  boiling  point. 
The  necessary  correction  which  must  be  applied  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  observed  boiling  point  to  the  normal  pressure  can  be 
conveniently  calculated  by  means  of  a  rule,  proposed  by  Crafts,^ 
which  is  based  upon  that  of  Ramsay  and  Yoimg.  The  correc- 
tion, M,  to  be  added  to  a  boiling  point,  Tb,  on  the  absolute  scale, 
determined  at  a  pressure  of  P  mm,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  760 

na.  is  given  by  the  relation, 

A/^cTbo  (760— P)  (2) 

Vfason  Crafts  (183^1917).     Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  at 
4ett8  Institute  of  Technology. 
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n     where  the  constant,  c,=  ji j^,  Tg,  being  the  normal  boiling     H 

1        point  of  the  liquid.     The  value  of  c  for  pure  tnon-associated)       ■ 
1        iiquids  is  about  0.00012  but  it  varies  somewhat  with  the  nature 
of  tlie  liquid  and  in  practice  the  value  for  some  liquid  which  is 
related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  one  under  examination  should 
be  employed  in  calculating  the  correction.     Table  XI  gives  the     J 
values  of  c  X  10*  for  a  variety  of  diflFerent  liquids.     The  con-     ■ 
stant  c  varies  somewhat  with  P  and  the  rule  of  Crafts  is,  therefore,     fl 
accurate  only  when  760  -  F  is  small.                                                  ^| 

Tablk  XI                                                         ^ 

'Tb,  (780  — P),  for  the  con-action  of  boiling  pointa  to  normal  pressure. 

cXlO« 

MBrouiy 

1.20 
1.27 
1.3 
1.43 
1.35 
1.35 
1.3 
1.35 
0.8 

1.01 
1.0 
1.29 
1.19 
I.U 
1.19 
1.23 
1.20 
1.22 
1.36 
1.25 
1.15 
0.98 
1.15 
1.10 
1.17 
1.16 
1.15 
1.19 
1.19 

Methyl  formate 

Baniene 

Sulphur  dioxide 

1.0 

Diphenyl  methane 

Dimethyl  aniline 

Stannio  chloride ,      1 .  35 

Water 

Ethyl  alcohol 

1.01 

Benzoyl  chloride 

Camphor 

Propyl  alcohol 

0.97 
0.90 

1.0 
1-0 

Phthalic  anhydride 

Problem  1.— The  following  boiling  points  huve  bean  detarmined  at  the 
prosaurea  indicated;    di-iaopropyl,  60*  at  807  mm;  methyl  chloride,   —20° 
at  1.16  atmos.;  methyl  alcohol,  60°  at  €25.0  mm;  germaniiun  tetrachloride 
70.7»  at  0.67  atmoa.;  heptylic  acid,  218.1°  at  700  mm;  camphor,  200.7° 
at  731  mm;  p-cresol,  198.5°  at  700  mm;  hydrogen  sulphide,  -60°  at  77( 
mm;   «inc,   933°  at  767  mm;  bromine,  56,3°  at  700  mm;  argon,   -186.2° 
at  757.3  mm.     Calculate  the  normal  boiling  pomt. 

J 
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6.  Troutoa's  Rule.^ — ^This  rule  states  that  for  closely  related 
substances  the  molal  lieat  of  vaporization  at  the  normal  boiling 
point,  divided  by  the  normal  boiling  point  on  the  absolute  scalt 

is  a  constant,  that  is, 

■^  =  const.  =  22  (i 

A  modified  Trouton'a"  rule  proposed  by  Nernst*  is  the  following, 

~  =  9.5  logio  Tb.  -  O.mrTg^  (4) 

J  Bo 

which  is  more  accurate  and  includes  a  large  variety  of  substances. 

Problem  S. — Calculate  the  heats  of  vaporization  of  six  of  the  BubstiuiRes 
given  in  Table  XII.  Look  up  the  experimentally  determiaed  values  for 
the  saXDQ  Bubatuncea  and  compare.  Use  the  Xjandolt-Bomatein  Physlkal- 
isch-Chemische  Tabellen  (4th  ed.,  1912)  and  the  "Annual  Tables  of  Phye- 
ital  and  Chemical  Conatarits"  in  looking  for  the  enperimental  values. 

According  to  Hildebrand*  Trouton  's  rule  holds  more  accurately 
and  for  a  wider  range  of  substances,  if  the  ratios,-™',  for  the  vari- 
ous liquids  are  compared  at  such  temperatures  Tn,  that  the 
saturated  vapors  have  the  same  concentration.     Thus  if  this 

centration  be  taken  as  0.00507  moles  per  liter  the  quantity  bs" 
has  the  value  13.7  for  non-metals  and  13.2  for  metals'.  ' 

7.  The  Critical  Phenomena. — ^Tho  significance  of  the  terras 
critical  temperature  and  critical  pressure  has  already  been 
briefly  explained  at  the  point  where  they  were  first  employed  in 
our  treatment  of  the  properties  of  gases.  We  shall  now  take  up 
in  considerable  detail  the  phenomena  which  one  observes  when  a, 
pure  liquid  is  gradually  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  in  contact  with 
its  vapor.  For  this  purpose  we  will  imagine  our  liquid  enclosed 
in  a  transparent  cylinder  provided  with  a  movable  piston.  To 
take  a  concrete  case  suppose  we  start  with  liquid  isopontane,  a 
substance  which  has  been  very  fully  investigated  by  Young. 

"  Frederick  Thomas  Trouton,  F.  R.  S.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physios  in 
the  University  of  London. 

'  Walther  Nernst  (1864r-  ).  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  and 
Director  of  the  Physico-Cheroical  Institute  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

■  Joel  H.  Hildebrand  (1881-  ).  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of 
California. 
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Starting  with  1  gram  of  the  liquid  under  an  initial  preBsure  of 
about  42  meters  of  mercury  (Kg.  7)  and  at  a  temperature  of  160®, 
we  will  gradually  decrease  the  pressure,  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture constant,  and  in  order  to  see  clearly  the  relation  between  the 
yolume  of  the  isopentane  and  the  pressure  upon  it  we  will  con- 
struct a  diagram  in  which  the  pressures  will  be  plotted  as  ordinates 
^nd  the  corresponding  volumes  as  abscissae.  Such  a  diagram  is 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  small  circles  representing  observed  values. 
Starting  at  the  point.  A,  therefore,  (p  =  25.2,  i;  =  2.3)  we  gradually 
decrease  the  pressure  which  follows  the  line,  AB.  When  the 
point,  B,  is  reached  where  the  pre&ure  is  16.3  meters  of  mercury 
the  vapor  phase  appears,  since  16.3  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  iso- 
pentane at  160®.  The  abscissa  pi  this  point,  2.38  cc,  is  evidently 
the  specific  volume  of  liquid  isopentane  at  160°  when  under  its 
own  vapor  'pressure.  It  is  c£^lled  the  orthobaric  specific  volume 
bi  the  liquid.  As  we  continue  to  raise  the  piston  the  liquid  con- 
tinues to  evaporate  (Fig.  6)  and  the  total  volume  consequently  in- 
creases along  the  Une,  BC,  while  the  pressure  remains  perfectly 
constant.  When  the  point,  C,  is  reached  all  of  the  liquid  has 
evaporated  and  the  abscissa  of  this  point,  13.72  cc,  is  therefore 
the  specific  volume  of  the  saturated  vapor  at  this  temperature. 
It  is  called  the  orthobaric  specific  volume  of  the  vapor.  \  If  we 
now  continue  to  raise  the  piston  (Fig.  5)  the  pressure  falls  and  the 
volume .  increases  as  shown  by  the  curve  CD,  and  this  curve 
would  continue  in  this  direction  until  the  pressure  falls  to  zero 
and  the  volume  becomes  infinite.  Along  the  portion,  AB,  there- 
fore, we  have  only  liquid  isopentane  and,  as  is  characteristic  of 
the  liquid  state,  the  volume  is  seen  to  change  but  slightly  with 
change  in  pressure.  Along  the  portion,  BC,  we  have  both  liquid 
and  vapor  in  equilibrium  at  the  constant  pressure,  16.3,  which  is 
the_:  vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid  at  this  temperature.  Finally 
along  the  portion,  CD,  we  have  only  the  vapor,  and  its  volume 
decreases  approximately  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  pressure,  as 
required  by  the  perfect  gas  law.  The  whole  curve,  ABCD,  is 
called  the  isothermal  for  160®. 

If  we  now  raise  the  temperature  to  170®  and  repeat  the  above 
process,  we  obtain  the  isothermal  labeled  170®,  which  differs 
from  the  previous  one  chiefly  in  the  respect  that  the  horizontal 
portion,  BC,  is  shorter,  that  is,  the  orthobaric  specific  volimies 
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and,  therefore,  the  orthobaric  densities  of  Uquid  and  vapor  are  i 
much  nearer  together  than  at  160*.  Passing  then  to  the  iao-  ' 
thermal  for  180°  we  see  the  two  orthobaric  specific  volumes  ap-      I 


VOLUMES  OF  A  GBAM      3»— ^ 

Fio.  9. — Isotherms  of  Isopentane. 


proaching  each  other  still  closer,  that  of  the  liquid  increasing  andl 
that  of  the  gas  decreasing,  until  finally  as  we  continue  to  raia^B 
the  temperature  we  find  that  on  the  isothermal  for  187.8°, 
two  volumes  coincide  and  the  portion,  BC,  of  the  curve  i 
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duced  to  a  point.  At  this  point,  called  the  critical  point  of  the 
substance,  all  the  physical  properties  of  the  two  phases  become 
identical  and  the  distinction  between  gas  and  liquid  disappears. 


pv^  canst. 
Table  XII. — Physical  Propertiss  of  some  of  the  Prixcifal  Gases 

AND  Vapors 


Gas 


Density 

under 

standard 

conditions 

D 
g.  per  liter 


Melting 

point, 

Tw 


Boiling 
point, 

760  mm. 


Critical 
tempera- 
ture, 


CriUcal 

Critical 

pressure, 

density. 

P« 

/>• 

atmos- 

grams 

pheres 

per  CO 

^ 


He 

Hi 

Ne 

N, 

A 

Oi 

NO 

CH4 

Kr 

Xe 

COi 

NtO 

HCl 

NH. 

CU 

SOi 

n-C»Hit 

ii-C?Hi«. . . . . 

C«H»P 

C«H. 

SnCU 

C«H»C1 

HtO 

Hg» 


0.1785 

0.08087 

0.9002 

1.2607 

1.78376 

1.4290 

1.3402 

0.7168 

3.708 

5.861 

1.9768 

1.9777 

1.6394 

0.7708 

8.16741 

2.9266 

liquid 

liquid 

liquid 

liquid 

liquid 

liquid 

liquid 

liquid 


<3« 

4.26* 

14.1 

20.39 

30 

53 

62.5 

77.3 

85.1 

87.2 

46 

90.1 

112.5 

122.5 

80 

108.3 

104 

121.3 

133 

163 

216.3 

194.7 

170.3 

183.2 

161.6 

189.9 

194.8 

239.5 

171.0 

239.4 

200.7 

263 

125.6 

309.3 

176.0 

871.5 

232.0 

358.3 

278.5 

353.4 

240 

387.2 

228 

405.1 

273.1 

373.1 

235.2 

630.1 

I   125.96    ] 
\    128.40*  / 

150.7 
r    154.25   \ 
\   155.1*     / 

179.5 
r   191.2      \ 
\    190.55*  / 


5.25* 

31< 

55 
125.96 
128.40* 
150.7 
154.25 
155.1* 
179.5 
191.2 
190.55* 
210.5 
289.0 
304.1 
309.5 
324.5 
406.0 
417.0 
430.3 
470.3 
540.0 
559.7 
561.7 
591.8 
632.3 
647.0 
>  1550 


r 33.490  \ 

\  33.65*  / 

48.0 

f 49.713  \ 

\  49.30*  / 

71.2 

f  54.9  \ 

\  45.60*  / 


2.26 
13. 4< 
29 

33.490 
33.65* 
48.0 
49.713 
49.30* 
71.2 
54.9 
45.60* 
54.3 
58.0 
72.9 
71.65 
81.6 
112.3 
79.6 
77.7 
33.026 
26.881 
44.619 
47.89 
36.95 
44.631 
217.5 
>200 


0.07 
0.033 


0.311 

0.509 

0.4292 

0.16231 


1.16 
0.448 


0.41 


0.513 

0.2323 

0.2341 

0.3541 

0.3045 

0.7419 

0.3654 

0.4 

4-5 


^  JaquerocTand  Tourpaian  [J.  Chim.  Phys.  11,  274  (1913)]  give  3.214. 
s  BuUe,  Physik.  Z..  14,  860  (1913)  gives  32«  and  11.0  atoms. 

•  Bender.  Phywk  Z.,  19,  410  (1918). 

*  Carduflo,  J.  Chim.  Phys.,  IS,  312  a916). 

This  fact  is  made  evident  to  the  observer  by  the  gradual  flatten- 
ing and  final  disappearance  of  the  meniscus  which  separates  the 
two  phases,  showing  that  with  rising  temperature  the  surface 
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tension  of  the  liquid  gradually  decreases  and  finally  becomes 
zero  at  the  critical  point.  The  temperature  of  the  critical  iso- 
therm is  called  the  critical  tempeiatuie,  tc,  of  the  substance. 
J^  The  corresponding  pressure,  which  is  evidently  the  vapor  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  at  the  critical  temperature  as  well  as  the  maxi- 
mum  vapor  pressure  which  the  hquid  can  have,  since  it  ceases 
to  exist  at  this  point,  is  called  the  critical  pressure,  p„,  of  the 
substance.  The  density  of  the  substance  at  the  critical  point  is 
called  the  critical  density,  Dc,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  density 
or  the  specific  volume  is  called  the  critical  volume,  u=.  The 
critical  constants  of  a  number  of  substances  are  given  in  Table 
XII.  Above  its  critical  temperature  no  gas  can  be  caused  to 
hquify  no  matter  how  great  a  pressure  is  put  upon  it.  In  Fig. 
9  the  isothermals  above  the  critical  point  show  at  first  a  flatten- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  critical  volume.  With  incrt^asing 
temperature,  however,  this  flattening  gradually  disappears  and 
the  isothermals  smooth  out  into  the  hyperbolas  of  a  perfect  gas, 
hyperbolas  which,  in  other  words,  are  graphs  of  the  equation, 

I^blem.  3. — What  is  the  value  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporizatioa  of  & 

liquid  just  below  ita  e'ritieal  temperature? 
,  Problem  1. — Describe  a  process  by  which  it  is  possible  to  start  with  liquid 

I      water  at  10°  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  and  convert  it  completely 

into  steam  at  110°,  without  causing  it  to  "evaporate,"  that  is,  without  at 
!      any  time  having  two  phases  in  the  system. 

8.  The  Rule  of  Cailletet"  and  Mathias.* — This  rule  states  that 
the  mean  of  the  two  orthobarie  densities  of  a  pure  (non-asso- 
ciated) substance  is  a  linear  function  of  the  temperature,  or 
mathematically, 

54^-«  +  W  (5, 

This  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Fig.  10  which  is  self  explanatory.* 
One  of  the  principal  uses  of  this  rule  is  in  determining  the  value 
of  the  critical  density  of  a  subst-ance,  as  it  is  usually  not  possible 
to  measure  this  density  directly.  The  method  of  applying  the 
rule  to  such  cases  is  illustrated  by  problem  5.     As  a  rule  the  re- 

'  Louis  Cailletet,  Iron  Master  at  Chatillon-aur-Seine. 

*  E.  Matliias,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Meteorology  at  the  University  of 
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tation  holds  more  exactly  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
critical  point  than  it  does  at  lower  temperatures. 

Problem  6.^ — The  critical  teaiporature  of  aormal  pentane  is  197.2°.  At 
150°  the  orthobaric  densities  of  this  aubstance  are  0.4604  and  0.0476  re- 
spectively. At  190=  they  are  0.3445  and  0.1269.  Calculate  the  critical 
density  of  normal  pentane.     [Observed  value,  0.2323.] 


FiQ.  lO.^IIiustrating  the  Rule  of  Cailletet  nnri  Mathiae.     The  points  along 
CD  represent  the  meaiis  of  the  two  corresponding  orthobaric  deneities. 

9.  The  Internal  Pressure  of  Liquids. — It  is  obvious  that  the 
attractive  forces  between  the  molecules  of  a  liquid,  which  are 
responsible  for  the  phenomenon  of  surface  tension,  are  also  the 
cause  of  the  relatively  small  volume  occupied  by  liquids  as 
compared  with  gases.  In  the  absence  of  such  attractive  forces, 
it  would  obviously  require  very  largo  pressures  in  order  to  com- 
press the  molecules  into  the  small  space  which  they  occupy  in  the 
liquid  state. 

The  pressure  which  would  be  required  for  such  a  compression 
in  the  case  of  a  given  liquid  is  called  the  internal  pressure,  Pi,  of 
the  liquid. 

According  to  the  theory  of  van  der  Waals,  the  quantity  —^  in  his 

equation  of  state  ^11,  lOa)  evidently  represents  this  internal 
pressure  due  to  molecular  attraction  and  its  value  may  therefore 
be  calculated  from  the  value  of  a.     Other  methods  of  calculating 
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Table  XIII. — ^Relatiyb  Internal  Pressures 

Gases  at  —203^  referred  to  nitrogen. 

Liquids  at  20^  referred  to  benzene. 

(From  a  compilation  by  Hildebrand,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  41,  1072 
(1919). 

Nitrogen 1.000 

Carbon  monoxide 1.1 

Argon 1.5 

Oxygen 1.7 

Olein 0.25 

Nickel  carbonyl 0. 51 

Octane 0.57 

Decane 0.59 

Hexane 0. 62 

Ethyl  ether 0.65 

Silicon  tetrachloride '. .  0. 69 

Mesitylene 0. 81 

Stannic  chloride 0. 84 

m-Xylene 0.87 

Ethyl  benzene 0. 90 

Carbon  tetrachloride 0. 90 

Toluene 0.93 

Fluorobenzene 0. 96 

Phosphorous  trichloride 0. 98 

Chlorine 0. 99 

Benzene 1.000 

Chloroform 1.00 

Ethyl  iodide 1.01 

Diphenyl 1.02 

Chlorobenzene 1 .  05 

Bromobenzene 1 .  10 

Naphthalene 1 .  10 

lodobenzene 1 .  15 

Ethylene  chloride 1 .  15 

Thiophene 1 .  15 

Phenanthrene 1.17 

p-Dibromobenzene 1.19 

Phosphoroustribromide 1 .  25 

Ethylene-bromide 1 .  29 

Carbondisulfide 1 .  30 

Bromoform 1 .  35 

Sulf  urmonochloride 1.5 

Bromine 1.54 

Iodine 2.0 

Phosphorous 2.4 

Water 5  (?) 

Mercury 6  (?) 
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the  internal  pressure  have  been  suggested  and  while  the  various 
methods  do  not  agree  very  well  as  regards  the  absolute  values 
which  they  give,  the  same  relative  values  for  different  liquids  are 
usually  obtained.  A  critical  discussion  of  these  methods  may 
be  found  in  a  paper  by  Hildebrand  on  which  the  accompanying 
table  of  relative  Int-ernal  pressures  is  based. 

10.  Superheating  and  Supercooling.- — When  a  body  ot  liquid  ia 
gradually  heated  from  the  outside  it  is  frequently  possible  to  raise 
its  temperature  considerably  above  its  boiling  point^as  much  aa 
200°  in  the  case  of  water.  Such  a  liquid  is  said  to  be  superheated. 
When  a  liquid  is  heated  in  a  vessel  by  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  lower  layers  of  the  liquid  become 
superheated  and  from  time  to  time  portions  of  these  superheated 
layers  change  into  vapor  with  explosive  violence  causing  the 
phenomenon  known  as  "bumping."  Superheating  and  hence 
bumping  can  be  prevented  or  greatly  reduced  by  having  some  of 
the  vapor  phase  in  contact  with  the  liquid  at  the  point  where 
heat  is  applied.  In  practice  this  is  usually  attained  by  intro- 
ducing pieces  of  capillary  tubing  or  of  porous  porcelain  plate. 
The  small  capOlaries  become  filled  with  vapor  and  the  presence 
of  the  vapor  tends  to  prevent  superheating  of  the  liquid  which 
thus  boils  quietly,  the  bubbles  of  vapor  forming  and  rising  from 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  vapor  held  in  the 
capillaries.* 

The  reverse  of  superheating,  that  is  supercooling,  is  fre- 
quently observed  when  a  gas  or  vapor  is  cooled.  It  may  be 
cooled  considerably  below  the  temperature  at  which  its  pressure 
becomes  equal  to  the  vapor  pressine  of  the  liquid,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  liquid  phase  in  the  system.  If  a  single  drop 
of  liquid  be  introduced,  however,  condensation  immediately  oc- 
curs. In  fact  as  a  general  rule  when  any  phase,  whether  liquid, 
gas,  or  solid,  reaches  a  condition  where  it  ought  normally  to 
change  over  into  another  state  of  aggregation  or  another  pha»^,  this 
change  frequently  does  not  take  place  at  once  but  supercooling  or 
superheating  occurs  instead.  The  introduction  of  a  trace  of  the 
second  phase,  however,  is  usually  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
change  and  to  prevent  any  great  degree  of  supercooling  or  super- 
heating. Mechanical  agitation  or  the  presence  of  small  particles, 
such  as  dust,  frequently  has  a  similar  effect.* 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  CRYSTALLINE  STATE  OF  AGGREGATION 

1.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Crystallme  State.^When  a 

substance  in  the  gaseous  state  at  any  temperature  below  its  melt- 
ing point  is  subjected  to  gradually  increasing  pressures,  or  when 
a  substance  in  the  liquid  state  is  gradually  cooled,  a  point  will 
usually  be  reached  where  a  third  state  of  aggregation,  the  crys- 
talline state,  appears  in  the  system.  This  state  of  aggregation 
is  characterized  by  a  very  slight  compressibility,  usually  much 
smaller  even  than  that  of  the  liquid  state.  Examination  ot  any 
substance  in  the  crystalline  state  shows  that  it  is  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  individuals  haying  a  definite  geometric  form,  which 
form  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  substance. 
These  geometric  forms  are  called  crystals  and  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  these  crystals  bear  a  close  connection  to  the  crystalline 
form.  A  crystal  may,  in  fact,  be  defined  as  a  homogeneous  body 
possessing  definite  and  characteristic  vector  properties,  that  is, 
properties  which  are  different  in  different  directions  through  the 
crystal.  Such  a  body  is  called  an  anisotropic  body  (1, 9).  Thus, 
for  example,  the  conductivity  for  heat  or  for  electricity  measured 
in  one  direction  through  a  ciystal  may  be  different  from  that 
measured  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  the  index 
of  refraction  for  light  usually  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  hght  is  sent  through  the  crystal.  The  systematic  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  the  different  geometric  forms  displayed 
by  crystals  and  the  relation  of  these  forms  to  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  crystals  belongs  to  the  subject  of  crystallography, 
which  will  not  be  entered  upon  in  this  book. 

In  the  case  of  most  crystalline  substances  the  crystals  possess 
rigidity,  that  is,  they  offer  a  resistance  to  deformation  by  mechan- 
ical force.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  solid  substances  and 
because  the  property  of  solidity  is  common  to  the  large  majority 
of  crystalline  substances,  the  crystalline  state  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  solid  state.  The  property  of  solidity  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  crystals,  however,  but  is  possessed  to  a  very 
pronounced  degree  by  some  liquids.     Moreover,  there  are  some 
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crystals  which  possess  scarcely  any  appreciable  solidity.  The' 
term  crystalline  state  is,  therefore,  a  better  name  for  this  state 
of  aggregation  than  the  more  customary  one  of  "solid  state." 

When  a  crystalline  substance  is  gradually  heated  under 
constant  pressure  (that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  example)  it  either 
completely  evaporates,  thus  changing  into  a  gas  or  vapor,  or 
else,  if  the  pressure  upon  it  be  sufficiently  great,  it  loses  its 
crystalline  form  and  changes  into  the  liquid  state,  as  soon  as  a 
definite  temperature  is  reached.  This  temperature,  which  de- 
pends to  a  slight  extent  upon  the  pressure,  is  called  the  melting 
point  of  the  substance  and  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  prop- 
erties. The  molecular  kinetics  of  the  melting  process  and  the 
probable  molecular  condition  within  a  crystal  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  Liquid  Crystals.— Most  crystals  are  rigid  and  will  fracture 
when  subjected  to  pressure,  but  many  substances  are  known  to 
form  crystals  in  which  the  crystal  forces  are  so  weak  that  the 
crystals  can  be  easily  distorted  and  will  even  flow,  form  drops 
and  rise  in  capillary  tubes  under  the  influence  of  the  surface  ten- 
sion forces.  They  are  called  liquid  crystals'i'  ^more  properly 
fluid  crystals)  or  crystalline  liquids.  In  common  with  solid  crys- 
tals, however,  they  possess  a  definite  melting  point  and  the 
optical  properties  characteristic  of  the  crystalline  state.  The 
property  of  flowing  under  pressure  is  not  confined  to  substances 
usually  called  hquid  crystals,  however,  but  is  probably  possessed 
to  some  extent  by  all  crystals.  Thus  ice,  which  will  fracture  if 
struck,  will  gradually  flow,  if  subjected  to  great  pressure.  This 
gradual  flow  is  probably  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  glaciers  down  mountain  sides  and  through  valleys. 

3.  Polymorphism  and  Transition  Point. — When  a  crystalline 
substance  is  gradually  heated  (or  subjected  to  increased  pressure) 
we  find  in  most  cases  that  when  a  certain  temperature  (or 
pressure)  is  reached  a  change  occurs  in  which  tliis  crystal  form 
disappears  and  a  second  crystal  form  appears.  That  is,  the 
substance  has  the  property  of  existing  in  more  than  one  form  of 
crystals.  This  property  is  known  as  polymorphism.  The 
transition  of  one  form  into  the  other  is  usually  attended  by  a 
DT-onounced  volume  change  and  an  appreciable  evolution  or 
absorption  of  beat.     The  two  forms  of  crystals  are  perfectly 
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dialinct  and  must  be  regarded  as  different  cryataUine  pkanes.  At 
8  certain  temperature  under  a  given  pressure  called  the  transitioii 
or  inversion  temperature  for  that  pressure  these  two  phases  can 
exist  in  equilibrium  with  each  other.  Above  this  temperature 
one  form  only  is  stable  and  below  this  temperature  the  other 
fonn  only  is  stable.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  when  one 
mole  of  a  substantre  in  the  crystalline  form  A,  changes  to  the 
fonD,  B,  at  the  transition  temperature  is  called  the  molal  heat 
ot  transitioii  from  the  form,  A,  to  the  form,  B,  at  this  tempera- 
ture. The  transition  temperature  varies  but  slightly  with  the 
preaaure. 

The  nature  of  the  molecular  kinetics  of  the  process  of  transi- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  process  of  fusion  which 
will  he  described  in  the  next  chapter.  Owing  to  the  restricted 
character  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  motion  in  a  crystal  (see 
VII,  1),  the  process  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  is  fre- 
quently a  very  slow  one  and  if  the  transition  temperature  happens 
to  he  rather  high,  both  forms  can  be  kept  for  practically  an  indefi- 
nite period  at  ordinary  temperatures  although  only  one  of  these 
forms  IB  strictly  stable  under  these  conditions.  The  unstable 
form  has  still  the  tendency  to  change  over  to  the  other  even  t  hough 
no  change  can  be  observed  over  long  periods  of  time.  (Cf.  Super- 
cooling of  Liquids,  VII,  3.)  Thus  two  crystalline  modifications 
of  calcium  carbonate,  calcite  and  aragonite,  are  found  in  nature 
although  only  the  former  is  "stable"  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures. 

4.  Isomorphism  and  the  Rule  of  Mitscherlich.— It  frequently 
happens  that  two  substances  of  analogous  composition  such  as 
arsenic  acid,  HjAsO*,  and  phosphoric  acid,  HbPOi,  form  crystals 
which  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  so  closely  in  fact  that 
when  a  crystal  of  one  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  other  the 
second  will  crystallize  out  upon  the  first  and  from  a  solution 
containing  both  substances  mixed  crystals,  that  is,  homogenous 
crystals  containing  both  substances,  can  be  frequently  obtained. 
Such  substances  arc  said  to  be  isomorphous.  On  the  basis  of  this 
behavior  Mitscherlich"  proposed  a  rule  which  was  once  of  con- 

-Eilhardt  Mitscherlich  (1794-1863).  The  son  of  a  preacher.  He  de- 
voted himself  first  to  the  study  of  hiatoryi  philology  and  oriental  languages. 
In  1821  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
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aiderable  importance  in  deciding  wliich  multiple  of  the  combiniis^ 
weight  of  an  element  was  its  atomic  weight.     This  rule  may  k»^ 
stated  as  follows:     Two  isomor-phous  substances  have  analogou^^ 
chemical  constitidions.     Thus,  in  the  case  cited  above,  if  the  for^ — 
mula  of  phosphoric  acid  were  known  to  be  HjPOi,  then  we  couU 
infer  that  that  of  arsenic  acid  was  HjAsOi  and  not  HoAsjOr^ 
for  example,  and,  therefore,  if  the  per  cent,  of  ai-senic  in  thes 
compound  were  determined,  its  atomic  weight  could  be  calcu- 
lated.    The  rule   of  Mitscherlich  was  used   quite   extensively- 
by  Berzelius"  for  fixing  atomic  weights  but  is  seldom  employed 
to-day  because  we  now  have  much  more  satisfactory  methods 
which  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.     When,  however,  two 
isomorphous  substances  exhibit  a  closely  similar  behavior  toward 
pressure  and  temperature  changes  over  a  wide  range  {i.e.,  possess 
similar  phase  rule  diagrams,  Cf .  I,  9)  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  nitrates  of  rubidium,  ciesium  and  thallium,  there  is  eveiy 
reason  for  inferring  a  very  far  reaching  similarity  of  atomic  ar- 
rangement within  the  crystal  andof  chemical  behavior  in  general.* 
The  most  successful  correlation  of  chemical  structure  with  crystal 
form  is  that  based  upon  the  octet  theory  of  valence  as  described 
by  Langmiiir.' 

6.  The  Internal  Structure  of  Crystals. — A  powerful  stimulus 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  old  question  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  and  molecules  within  the  crystal  network,  by  the 
results  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  reflection  and  refraction 
of  X-raya  by  crystals.  X-rays  are  now  recognized  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  ordinary  hght  rays  but  to  have  extremely  short 
wave  lengths.  It  occurred  to  Laue,'  that  if  this  were  the  case 
the  successive  rows  of  moleculea  in  a  crystal  ought  to  behave 
toward  these  very  short  waves  in  the  same  way  as  a  grating  spec- 
troscope does  to  ordinary  light  rays,  that  is,  diffraction  effects 
and   X-ray  spectra  ought   to  be  obtained.     Experiment  fully 

■Jons  Jacob  Berzeliua  (1779-1848).  The  son  of  a  school  master.  Gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Upsala  and  became  a  practising 
phj^cian  in  Stockholm.  In  1806  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Stoeliholm.  Discovfircd  cerium,  seienium  and  thorium  and 
determined  the  atomic  weights  of  many  of  the  elements.  Introduced  the 
preaent  set  of  symbols  for  the  elements. 

'  Max  von  Laue,  Profeeaor  of  Theoretical  Physics  in  the  University '■ 
Zurich,  Switserland. 
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""I  Mnfirraed  this  conclusion  and  is  not  only  yielding  important 
information  regarding  the  X-rays  themselves  but  is  also  giving 
UBpiotures  of  the  internal  structure  of  crystals. 

In  employing  X-raya  for  the  study  of  crystal  structure, 
'firee  experimental  methods  have  been  developed.  In  the 
original  or  Laue  method  a  beam  of  X-rays  is  passed  through  a  thin 
*^ctioD  of  the  crystal  and  then  allowed  to  impinge  upon  a  photo- 
Sf'aphic  plate  where  a  {UEfraction  patttrn  of  the  crystal  lattice  is 
Produced,  Knowing  the  position  of  the  crystal ,  its  distance  from 
*Qe  photographic  plate  and  its  crystallographic  measurements,  a 
ttlodel  of  its  space  lattice  can  be  worked  out.  Laue  photographs 
of  sodium  nitrate  are  shown  in  Fig.  II. 


DD 


[From    Wyokoff,    Phys.    Rev 
,  »,  320  et.  Beq,  (1920)]. 

In  the  X-ray  spectrometer  of  Bragg  and  Bragg'  the  crystal 
ia  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  refiection  grating,  its 
various  faces  being  successively  employed.  The  positions  and 
intensities  of  the  lines  in  the  X-ray  spectra  thus  obtained  in- 
dicate the  relative  positions  of  the  various  atoms  in  the  space 
lattice  of  the  crystal. 

Both  the  Laue  and  the  Bra^  methods  require  a  single  crystal 
of  sufficient  size  to  be  raanipidated.     A  method*  devised  by  Hull* 

» William  Henry  Bragg,  P.  R.  S.  (1862-  }.  Quain  Professor  of 
Physics,  University  of  London.  His  son,  W.  Lawrence  Bragg,  Langworthy 
Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Manchester,  England. 

*  Albert  W.  Hull,  Physicist  in  the  HeHearch  Laboratory  of  the  General 
Electric  Cq.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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and  independently  by  Debye  and  Scherrer  employs  the  subatanc^^ 
in  the  form  of  fine  powder.  A  narrow  beam  of  monochromatic^ 
X-rays  is  passed  through  the  powdered  material  to  be  analyza^H 

aad  produces  on  a  photographic  plate  a  pattern  of  fine  lines 

These  lines  are  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  X-rays  from  the  face^= 
of  the  tiny  crystals,  one  hne  for  each  kind  of  face.  From  tb^rr 
positions  and  inteneitipB  of  the  lines  the  crystal  structure  can  b^=a 
calculated.      (See  Fig.  12.) 


Fio.  12. — Illustratirig  fhe  Hull  iipparatus  for  X-ray  cirstal  analyais.  The 
raya  paaa  tlirouKh  the  filter  F  and  Blits.  Si  and  Si,  fall  upon  the  ciystHlline 
anbatance,  and  are  diffracted  to  points  pi,  pi,  etc.  on  the  photographic  plate. 
Belov  is  shown  a  photograph  of  the  X-ray  spoctmm  of  NaF  obtaJDed  nith 
this  apparatuB. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  X-ray 
study  of  crystals  is  shown  in  Figs.  13  to  17.  One  of  the  most 
important  facts  brought  out  by  these  results  is  the  apparent 
absence  of  any  molecule  in  crystals  of  strongly  polar  substances 
BuchasNaC!  (Fig,  14).  The  units  of  thespacelatticeofNaCl  are 
sodium  atoms  and  chlorine  atoms  or  more  exactly,  fixed  sodium 
ions  and  fixed  chlorine  ions,  since  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  shell  of  the  chlorine  atom  contains  an  extra  electron  takes 
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I  Fia.  H.— lUdBtraling  the  cryatnl  lattice  of  the  alkali  halides.  The  white 
..drclea  repreaeot  tho  metal  ion  and  the  dark  circles  the  halogen  ion.  Note  that 
'the  arrangement  for  each  ion  ia  of  the  face-centered  type.  The  whole  cryatsl 
lattiiw  may  be  looked  ujion  as  two  inter  penetrating  face-centered  lattices,  one 
that  ai  the  metal  iona.  the  other  that  of  halogen  ions.  The  spacing  of  the  vai> 
iliBUB  pluies  diBera  ia  different  substances.      (See  Y'vtf  13.)  i 
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from  the  sodium  atom.  Each  sodium  ion  in  the  crystal  is  sur- 
rouiitied  by  six  equidistant  chlorine  ions  placed  at  the  cornel^ 
of  an  octahedron.     Each  chlorine  ion  in  the  space  lattice  occupies 


Fio.  15.— Illuatn 
inorphuB  rhouibohedral  carboui 
and  carbon  otoma  are  shown  i 
inKement  of  the  oiygeo 


Lb[  lattice  at  calcite,  dolomite  and  other  iao- 
la.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  only  calcium 
their  planes  in  the  unit  cell  of  the  structure. 


taken  perpeiidiculBi  to  the  trigonal  aiia.  From  this  Hgure  it  is  apparent  thut 
the  airangsment  of  tlie  planes  perpendicular  to  the  IriEonal  axis  can  be  expressed 
very  simply.  The  planes  are  evenly  spaced,  and  contain  alteruately  oalciuni  ion£ 
and  COi-ions.  This  arrangement  is  shown  diagcainmatically  in  C  and  the 
Bpaeo  model  of  the  nrystal  is  shown  more  clearly  in  Fig.  16. 

In  dolomite  the  crystal  structure  is  identical  with  that  of  calcite  except  that 
tho  calcium  and  magnesium  atoms  alternate.  Sodium  nitrate  is  also  built  up 
in  the  same  way  as  calcite,  sodium  ion  replacing  ealcium  ion  and  nitrate  ion 
replacing  carbonate  ion. 

a  similar  central  position  with  respect  to  six  equidistant  sodium 
Jons.     There   is  thus  apparently  no  such  thing  as  a  molecule 
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li^O.  17. — lIluBtratiiig  tlie  cj-yatal  lattice  of  1 
sharea  its  four  outermost  electrons  with  tho  foi 
holding  two  electrooa  in  common. 

In  graphite  the  structure  is  the  Hsme,  except  that  the  diataiiccH  parallel  to 
one  of  the  sues  sra  all  leugthened  and  Bpparently  the  carbon  atoms  ahare  their 
electrons  only  with  their  neighbora  in  the  same  cloavaEa  plane,  all  the  atoms  in 
auch  B  plane  being  arranecd  at  the  corners  of  regulac  hexagons,  having  sides 

-  1.45  X  10-"  cm.  Tho  distance  apart  of  the  cleavage  planea  is  3.41  X  lO"' 
cm.,  and  consequently  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  same  clnavage  plana  are  much 
closer  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  the  atoms  in  the  Deighboring  clHavage 
planes.  In  other  words  carbon  apparently  behaves  aa  though  it  were  trivalent 
in  the  graphite  crystal   and   telravalent  in  the  diamond    crystal.     So-called 

'■morphous  carbon  gives  the  same  X-ray  spectruin  as  graphite. 


Ek-bi   the  crystalline  state  of  aogregation 
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within  such  a  crystal,  rather  the  whole  crystal  must  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  single  large  molecule. 

In  a  crystal  such  aa  calcite  the  group  COb  appears  as  a  structural 
unit^and  similarlythe  structural  units  MgO  and  AlsOj  respectively 
are  recognizable  in  crj^tala  of  spinel,  MgO-AljOj;  and  the  units 
SiOj  and  ZrOj  in  crystals  of  zircon,  SiOa-ZrOa-  In  the  less  polar 
compounds  on  the  other  hand  themoleculea  which  are  recognizable 
in  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  also  appear  as  units  in  the  crystal 
structure.  Thus  in  ice  crystals  the  structural  units  (H)0)i 
have  been  found,  while  in  quartz  the  molecules  SiOj  can  be 
recognized  as  units  of  the  crystal  lattice. 

6.  Atomic  Diameters  in  the  Crystal  Lattice.^W,  L,  Bragg' 
has  found  that  the  distances  between  atoms  in  a  crystal  lattice  can 
be  expressed  in  a  siflaple  manner  by  regarding  the  atoms  in  a 
crystal  as  an  assemblage  of  spheres  packed  tightly  together,  the 
centers  of  the  spheres  coinciding  with  those  of  the  atoms.  Each 
sphere  is  thus  held  in  place  by  touching  several  neighbors. 
Within  certain  limits,  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  the  spheres 
representing  an  atom  of  any  element  a  constant  diameter 
characteristic  of  that  clement.  The  distance  between  the  centers 
of  two  neighboring  atoms  may  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  two 
constants,  represented  by  the  radii  of  the  corresponding  spheres. 
The  molecular  volume  of  a  compound  is  in  general  very  lar 
from  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  molecular  volumes  of  the 
elements  composing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  distances 
between  the  atoms  are  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  space  they 
occupy,  Bragg  has  found  that  an  additive  law  holds  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

The  diameter  of  the  sphere  representing  an  atom  is,  for  tbe 
sake  of  brevity,  called  the  diameter  of  the  atom  and  is  conveniently 
expressed  in  Angstrom  units  (A  =  10~*  cm). 

The  atomic  diameters  of  the  various  elements  aa  obtained  from 
crystal  measurements  in  accordance  with  the  above  hypothesis 
are  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  ordiiiatea  represent  the  diameters 
in  Angstrom  units.  The  figure  summarizes  the  empirical  rela- 
tion which  has  been  found  to  hold,  namely,  that  the  distance 
between  neighboring  atom  centers  in  a  crystal  is  the  sum  of  two 
constants  characteristic  of  the  atoms  and  the  crystal  may  be 
imagined   as   an   assemblage    of   spheres   packed   together,  the 
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coDstants  then  represeDting  the  radii  of  the  spheres.  This  con- 
ception of  the  atomic  structure  of  the  crystal  is  useful  in  con- 
structing models  of  crystals.  A  number  of  such  models  are 
shown  in  Fig.  16. 
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CHAPTER  Vr 

CRYSTAL-GAS  SYSTEMS 

1.  Vapor  Pressure  of  Crystals. — If  the  pressure  upon  a  crystal 
at  constaat  temperature  is  gradually  reducedj  a  point  will  even- 
tually be  reached  where  the  gaseous  phase  appears  in  the  system, 
that  is,  the  crystal  begins  to  evaporate  in  much  the  same  way  as 
a  liquid  does  under  similar  circumstances.  The  pressure  at 
which  the  gaseous  phase  and  the  crystalline  phase  are  in  equilib- 


rium with  each  other  at  any  temperature  is  called  the  vapor 
pressure  or  sublimation  pressure  of  the  crystals  at  that  tempera- 
ture. If  the  processes  described  in  section  7  of  Chapter  IV  be 
carried  out  with  a  crystalline  substance,  starting  at  a  temperature 
considerably  below  its  melting  point,  the  character  of  the  isother- 
mals  obtained  will  at  first  resemble  very  closely  those  of  B,  liquid 
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as  shown  in  Fig,  9.  With  rising  temperature  the  densities  of 
the  two  phases,  crystalline  and  gas,  gradually  approach  each 
other.  Long  before  a  temperature  is  reached  where  they  come 
very  near  together,  however,  the  crystalline  phase  usually  melts 
and  thus  disappears  from  the  system.  We  might  imagine  a 
case,  however,  in  which  the  melting  point  lay  at  such  a  high  tem- 
perature that  before  it  was  reached  the  densities  of  the  two 
phases  became  identical.  The  isothermal  for  this  temperature 
would  then  have  the  same  general  form  as  the  one  marked  AOA' 
in  Fig.  19,  Identity  with  respect  to  density  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  that  all  the  other  physical  properties  of  the 
two  phases  are  identical.  The  temperature  at  which  the  densi- 
ties become  equal  would  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be  a  critical 
temperature,  above  which  the  crystalline  state  of  aggregation 
could  not  exist.  In  fact  the  isothermals  above  this  temperature 
in  the  crystal-gaa  system  would  not  resemble  those  for  the  liquid- 
gas  system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  but  would  instead  probably  be 
somewhat  of  the  general  character  of  those  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

2.  Sublimation  Point. — The  temperature  at  which  the  vapor 
pressure  of  a  crystal  becomes  equal  to  the  external  pressure  ia 
evidently  perfectly  analogous  to  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  and 
may  be  called  the  "sublimation  point"  of  the  crystal.  In  the 
case  of  most  crystalline  substances  the  "normal  sublimation 
point,"  or  the  sublimation  point  under  atmospheric  pres.«ure, 
lies  above  the  melting  point  of  the  substance  and  is  consequently 
never  reached  in  practice.  With  some  substances,  such  as  arsenic 
trioxide,  however,  the  melting  point  is  the  higher  of  the  two 
temperatures  and  hence  these  substances  when  heated  simply 
Bublime  or  "boil"  away  completely  without  melting.  They 
cannot  be  melted  except  at  pressures  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  or  by  superheating  them, 

3.  Heat  of  Sublimation. — The  process  of  vaporization  of  a 
crystal,  like  that  of  a  h()uid,  is  attended  by  an  absorption  of  heat 
and  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  when  one  mole  of  the  crystals 
vaporizes  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure  ia  called  the 
molal  heat  of  vaporization  or  of  sublimation,  Ls,  of  the  crystals  at 
that  temperature  and  pressure. 

4.  The  Kinetics  of  Sublimatioa  and  Condensation  at  Crystal 
Surfaces. — The  following  theoretical  picture  of  the  nature  of  the 
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condensation  of  vapor  molecules  upon  a  BoKd  surface  has  been 
given  recently'  by  Langmuir." 

In  the  vapor  surrounding  the  solid,  the  average  distance  which 
the  molecules  travel  between  collisions  (the  mean  free  path) 
is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  10~'  cm.  if  the  pressure  is  atmos- 
pheric while  it  is  correspondingly  greater  if  the  pressure  is  less. 
When  a  vapor  molecule  approacliing  the  surface  comes  within  a 
distance  of  about  2  X  10~*  cm.  of  the  surface  layer  of  atoms  it 
experiences  a  force  attracting  it  towards  the  surface.  As  it 
moves  closer  to  the  surface  the  attractive  force  rapidly  increases, 
reaches  a  maximum  intensity  and  then  rapidly  decreases  to  zero 
when  the  molecule  has  traveled  a  distance  only  about  0.6  X  10,'* 
cm.  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  force  was  a  maximum.  The 
point  at  which  the  force  falls  to  zero  may  be  regarded  as  an 
equilibrium  position.  When  the  molecule  reaches  this  position 
its  kinetic  energj-  will  be  very  high  for  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  upon  it  by  the  attractive  forces.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  remain  in  the  equilibrium  position,  but  will  move 
still  closer  to  the  atoms  of  the  solid,  and  will  thus  enter  a  region 
in  which  it  is  subjected  to  very  strong  and  rapidly  increasing 
repulsive  forces.  If  the  molecule  had  lost  no  energy  to  adjacent 
atoms  it  would  pi-obably  travel  a  distance  0.2  —  0.3  X  10~*  cm. 
against  these  repulsive  forces  before  being  brought  to  rest.  It 
would  then  pass  again  through  the  equilibrium  position  and 
finally  out  through  the  region  of  attractive  forces,  and  might  thus 
again  escape  from  the  surface  forces,  in  other  words,  be  reflected. 

But  the  improbability  of  such  a  reflection  is  evident  when  we 
consider  the  ease  with  which  energy  is  dissipated  to  adjacent 
atoms.  This  energy  lo^  occurs  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  molecule  is  approaching  the  surface,  the  attractive 
force  will  be  exerted  by  several  adjacent  atoms  on  the  surface. 
These  atoms  are  thus  all  accelerated  towards  the  incident 
molecule,  and  thus  acquire  some  of  its  energy.  A  httlo  later 
when  the  molecule  is  in  the  region  of  repulsive  forces,  these 
forces  will  be  exerted  principally  by  a  single  atom  of  the  sohd. 
The  energy  used  in  accelerating  the  surface  atoms  can ,  therefore, 
only  partially  be  dehvered  back  to  the  incident  molecule.     This 

"  Irving  Langmuir  (1881-  ),  Physical  CliemiBt  for  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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dissipation  in  energy,  even  if  only  relatively  small,  will  usually 
make  it  impossible  for  the  molecule  to  pass  out  through  the  region 
of  attractive  forces.  Moreover,  the  energy  delivered  to  the 
incident  molecule  by  the  attractive  forces,  is  practically  wholly 
dissipated  to  the  adjacent  atoms  by  the  time  the  molecule  first 
reaches  the  equilibrium  position.  It,  therefore,  has  not  suificient 
kinetic  energy  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  far  into  the  region  of 
repulsive  forces,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  work 
against  the  attractive  forces  and  thus  escape  from  the  surface. 

The  condensation  of  a  vapor  on  a  solid  surface  thus  takes  place 
independently  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  The  rate  of 
evaporation  on  the  other  hand  varies  extremely  rapidly  with  the 
temperature.  If  practically  every  molecule  of  vapor  which  strikes 
against  the  surface  of  the  solid  condenses,  it  is  not  at  first  evident 
how  the  molecules,  especially  if  they  are  complex,  arc  able  to 
arrange  themselves  to  form  a  crystalline  mass.  In  analyzing  the 
mechanism  of  condensation  we  must  distinguish  two  extreme  sets 
of  conditions  that  may  occur.  These  may  be  termed  irreversible 
and  reversible  sublimation  respectively. 

By  irreversible  sublimation  is  meant  the  type  which  occurs 
for  instance  when  a  tungsten  filament  is  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature in  a  well  evacuated  bulb.  Under  these  conditions  there 
can  l>e  no  equilibrium,  for  the  surface  of  the  bulb  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture thousands  of  degrees  lower  than  that  at  which  the  vapor  is 
given  off.  The  vapor  is  thus  enormously  superheated  with 
respect  to  the  surface  on  which  it  condenses.  Such  conditions  as 
this  can  only  be  reahzed  in  practice  when  the  vapor  is  at  very 
low  pressure,  for,  otherwise,  the  amount  of  vapor  condensed  per 
unit  area  per  second  would  be  so  great  that  the  heat  liberated  by 
the  condensation  could  not  be  removed  rapidly  enough  to 
maintain  a  low  temperature  on  the  condensing  surface. 

By  the  term  reversible  sublimation  we  may  designate  that 
which  takes  place  for  example,  when  iodine  or  naphthalene 
is  sublimed  slowly  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.  In  this  case  we 
are  dealing  with  small  differences  of  temperature,  and  under 
these  conditions  condensation  and  evaporation  are  going  on 
simultaneously  at  nearly  equal  rates  over  every  portion  of  the 
surface  where  condensation  occurs. 

In  the  irreversible  sublimation  the  vapor  molecuV^  t^'coBJ.'a. 
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where  they  first  strike  the  surface,  since  they  can  neither  be 
reflected  nor  re-evaporated.  The  deposit  formed  by  the  con- 
densed vapor  is,  therefore,  homogeneous  {when  gaseous  impurities 
are  absent)  amorphous  and  of  uniform  thickness.  With  the 
condensing  surface  at  higher  temperatures,  however,  a  sintering 
or  crystallizing  process  may  go  on  within  the  deposit  even  when 
the  temperature  is  below  that  at  which  perceptible  vaporization 
occurs.  By  means  of  irreversible  sublimation  it  is  thus  possible 
to  obtain  any  volatile  body  in  a  non-crystalline  form. 

In  the  case  of  reversible  sublimation  the  deposit  formed  from 
the  condensed  vapor  is  ordinarily  crystalHne,  frequently  consists 
ing  of  groups  of  separate  crystals.  In  the  formation  of  these 
crystals  every  molecule  of  vapor  which  strikes  the  surface 
condenses  just  as  in  the  case  of  irreversible  condensation,  but 
most  of  these  molecidcs  re-cvaporatc  again.  The  tendency  of 
different  molecules  to  re-evaporate  will  depend  entirely  on  how 
firmly  they  are  held  by  the  atoms  of  the  crystal.  Thus  the 
molecules  which  strike  the  surface  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
continuation  of  the  space  lattice  already  present,  will  evaporate 
much  less  frequently  than  molecules  which  are  not  in  positions 
where  they  can  fit  in  with  the  crystal  structure.  The  continual 
evaporation  and  condensation  going  on  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  crystal  allows  the  atoms  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  most 
stable  positions.  The  smaller  the  differences  in  temperature  and 
the  more  nearly  equal  the  rates  of  condensation  and  evaporation, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  the  development  of  the  crystals. 

Since  evaporation  and  condensation  are  in  general  equilibrium 
phenomena,  the  mechanism  of  evaporation  must  be  the  exact 
reverse  of  that  of  condensation,  even  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Thus  in  the  evaporation  of  an  atom  of  a  metal,  for 
example,  the  atom  must  acquire  energy  from  adjacent  ones  and 
thus  be  accelerated  outward.  As  it  moves  it  must  receive  a 
large  number  of  successive  increments  of  energy  from  its  neigh- 
bors until  finally  it  passes  out  of  the  region  of  attractive  forces. 
The  very  small  probabihty  of  such  a  sequence  of  favorable 
impulses  is  the  reason  that  so  few  atoms  evaporate  at  lower 
temperatures. 

5.  Bates  of  Condensatioii  and  Sublimation. — Consider  a 
layer  of  saturated  vapor  in  contact  with  a  solid  having  a  low 
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vapor  pressure.  If  Ma  is  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  of 
the  vapor,  then  the  component  of  this  velocity,  normal  to  and 
directed  toward  the  surface,  will  be  J^  iio,  that  is,  whereas  the 
molecules  are  actually  approaching  and  receding  from  the  surface 
at  all  sorts  of  angles  between  0°  and  90°  the  net  result  as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  number  which  strike  the  surface  in  unit  time  would 
be  the  same  if  all  the  molecules  above  any  section  of  the  surface 
were  approaching  it  perpendicularly  with  a  velocity  of  ^  Mo- 
Under  these  conditions  the  number  of  molcules  which  will  arrive 
at  the  surface  at  the  end  of  z  seconds  is  evidently  the  number 
contained  in  a  cylinder  having  the  volume  J^  u^zS  and  hence  the 
mass  of  gas  which  will  strike  against  the  surface  will  be 


m,  =  ^  Du^tS 


(1) 


where  D  is  the  density  of  the  gas,  and  S  the  surface  area. 


Problem  1. — ^Wlth  the  aid  of  the  perfect  gas  law  and  the  equatiooB  of  the 
kinetic  theory  given  id  Chapter  II  show  that  equation  (1)  may  be  written 


where  p  is  the  vapor  preaaure. 

If  the  theory  of  condensation  outlined  in  the  preceding  section 
is  correct  it  is  obviouB  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  solid 
surface   at   low   pressures  is  also   given   by  equation    (2). 


Problem  2. — The  filament  of  a  tungsten  vacuum  lamp  operated  con- 
tinuously at  3000°  absolute  has  been  found  to  lose  in  weight  at  the  rate  of 
€.23'10~°  grams  per  eq.  cm.  per  sec.  while  at  3500°  absolute  the  corresponding 
rate  was  769'10~'.  Calculate  the  vapor  pressure  of  tungsten  at  each  of  the 
above  temperatures. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
CYRSTAL-LIQUID  SYSTEMS 

1.  The  Molecular  Kinetics  of  Crystallization  and  Fusion. — 

The  following  hypothetical  picture  of  the  mechanism  of  crys- 
tallization and  fusion  in  the  case  of  a  non-polar  substance  is  in 
accordance  with  the  known  facts  concerning  the  proceaa  and  will 
help  the  student  to  appreciate  the  probable  difference  in  the  molec- 
ular condition  of  the  two  states  of  aggregation. 

We  have  already  seen  (IV,  1)  that  the  molecules  of  a  hquid 
which  have  velocities  considerably  higher  than  the  velocity 
corresponding  to  the  mpan  kinetic  energy  are  able  to  escape  from 
the  field  of  attraction  of  the  other  molecules  and  to  enter  the 
vapor  phase.  There  are  also  present  in  the  hquid  numbers  of 
molecules  having  velocities  considerably  smaller  than  this  mean 
velocity.  When  several  of  these  slowly  moving  molecules  come 
together  the  crystal  forces,  that  is,  the  forces  which  hold  the  mole- 
cules together  in  the  crystalline  state,  may  be  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  molecules  from  flying  apart  a^ain  after  the  impact. 
These  molecules  under  the  influence  of  the  crystal  forces  may 
then  arrange  themselves  into  the  form  of  a  minute  crystal  which 
thereafter  moves  as  a  unit  until  it  colUdes  with  some  rapidly 
moving  molecule  and  is  broken  up  by  the  impact  or  else  meets 
with  other  slowly  moving  molecules  which  it  attracts  and  holds, 
thus  growing  in  size.  If  heat  be  gradually  and  continuously 
abstracted  from  the  liquid,  the  temperature  falls  and  the  mean 
kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  decreases.  This  will  evidently 
increase  the  chances  of  formation  of  these  minute  crystals,  called 
crystal  nuclei,  and  will  increase  their  average  life  and  chances  of 
growth.  Finally  a  temperature  will  be  reached  at  which  the 
mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  molecules  becomes  so  small 
that  the  chances  of  formation  and  growth  of  the  crystal  nuclei 
are  justequal  to  their  chances  of  destruction.  Thatis,  thechance 
that  any  crystal  nucleus  taken  at  random  will  continue  to  grow 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  more  slowly  moving  molecules  with 
which  it  collides  is  just  equal  to  the  chance  that  it  will  be  broken 
up  by  coUision  with  more  rapidly  moving  molecules. 
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If  the  temperature  be  then  furtJier  reduced,  il  is  evident  that 
the  chances  of  growth  wiU  be  greater  than  the  chances  of  de- 
struction and  if  a  crystal  of  the  substance  be  now  introduced  into 
the  liquid  and  the  abstraction  of  heat  be  continued,  this  crystal 
will  be  observed  to  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  liquid. 
In  other  words  the  hquid  is  said  to  crystallize  or  to  freeze.  If 
we  do  not  introduce  a  crj-stal  into  the  hquid,  the  crystalline  phase 
may  eventually  form  spontaneously  at  several  points  within  tlie 
liquid.  In  either  case  as  soon  as  the  crystalline  phase  appears, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  further  withdrawal  of  heat  from  the 
system  fails  to  produce  any  corresponding  decrease  in  its  tem- 
perature. It  (ends  to  cause  a  lowering  in  the  mean  kinetic  energy 
of  the  moleciUea  of  the  liquid,  it  is  true,  but  if  the  liquid  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  crystalline  phase,  the  slower  moving  molecules  of 
the  hquid  are  attracted  and  held  by  the  crystals  which  thus  grow 
in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  liquid  phase,  the  mean  kinetic  energy 
in  the  latter  phase  and  hence  also  its  temperature  remaining 
perfectly  constant  even  though  heat  be  continuously  abstracted 
from  it. 

Problem  1. — Compaic  this  process  with  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
temperature  of  a  liquid  boiling  under  constaul  pressure  remains  perfectly 
constant  even  though  heat  be  continuously  added  to  it. 

This  constant  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  and  crystalline 
phases  are  in  equihbrium  with  each  other  is  called  the  freezing 
point  of  the  hquid  and  for  pure  substances  is  also  the  melting 
point  of  the  crystals. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  reverse  process  where  we  start  with  the 
ciyetal  at  a  low  temperature  and  gradually  add  heat  to  it.  The 
molecules  of  the  crystal  are  held  in  the  crystal  network  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  crystal  forces.  They  arc  not  at  rest,  however,  but 
oscillate  or  vibrate  about  a  certain  mean  position.  The  plane 
of  oscillation  and  the  amplitude  may  vary  from  molecule  to  mole- 
cule but  there  is  probably  a  mean  amplitude  of  oscillation  which 
like  the  mean  kinetic  enei^y  of  hquid  or  gas  molecules  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  temperature.  The  molecular  motion  within  the 
crystal  is,  therefore,  unordered,  being  in  all  sorts  of  directions 
and  having  all  amplitude  values  on  both  sides  of  that  average 
amplitude  wliich  corresponds  to  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  crystal. 
The  motion  is  not  "free  random  motion"  like  that  in  a  gas  or 
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a  liquid,  however,  but  is  instead  "restrained  random  motion" 
since  a  molecule  cannot  move  freely  about  among  the  other 
molecules,  but  can  only  oscillate  about  a  more  or  less  definite 
center  in  the  crystal  network.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
some  of  the  molecules  will  attain  amplitudes  of  oscillation  so 
great  that  they  will  get  far  enough  from  the  crystal  network 
to  escape  from  the  crystal  forces  and  to  enter  the  vapor  phase 
as  gaseous  molecules.  That  is,  every  crystal  is  able  to  evaporate 
and  has  at  each  temperature  a  definite  vapor  pressure  which  is 
the  pressure  at  which  the  rate  of  escape  of  the  molecules  from  the 
crystal  forces  is  just  balanced  by  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  mole- 
cules which  are  constantly  colliding  with  the  crystal  are  in  turn 
caught  and  held  again  by  these  same  forces,  thus  producing  the 
condition  of  dynamic  equilibrium  described  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

If  we  gradually  impart  heat  to  the  crystal,  its  temperature 
rises  and  the  rate  at  which  molecules  escape  from  the  influence 
of  the  crystal  forces  increases.  Finally  a  temperature  will  be 
reached  where  the  crystal  breaks  up  by  the  above  process  faster 
than  it  can  reform  and,  if  the  pressure  is  great  enough,  the  liquid 
phase  appears,  that  is,  the  crystal  is  said  to  melt  or  to  fuse.  The 
temperature  at  which  this  occurs  is  the  melting  point  of  the 
substance.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  addition  of  heat  is  now  con- 
tinued, no  further  rise  in  temperature  will  occur  until  all  the 
crystalline  phase  has  disappeared  since  the  more  violently  oscil- 
lating molecules  in  the  crystal  escape  to  form  liquid  molecules 
and  thus  the  average  amplitude  of  those  remaining,  and  hence 
also  the  temperature  of  the  crystal,  remains  constant,  the  heat 
being  absorbed  by  the  process  of  fusion. 

2.  Heat  of  Fusion. — The  heat  absorbed  in  the  process  of  fusion 
evidently  goes  to  increase  the  amphtude  of  oscillation  of  the  mole- 
cules in  the  crystal  to  such  a  value  that  they  can  escape  from  the 
field  of  action  of  the  crystal  forces.  In  other  words,  energy  is 
required  to  separate  them  against  the  action  of  these  forces.  A 
partial  mechanical  analogy  to  this  process  occurs  when  we  whirl 
a  ball  at  the  end  of  an  elastic  cord.  As  we  increase  its  energy  of 
rotation,  and  hence  its  angular  velocity,  the  cord  stretches  and 
finally  when  a  certain  velocity  is  attained  the  cord  breaks  and 
the  hall  Bies  off  in  a  straight  line.     The  heat  absorbed  in  the 
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process  of  fusion  Is  called  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  sub- 
staueo  and  the  molal  heat  of  fusion,  Lp,  of  any  substance  at 
the  temperature,  T,  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
absorbed  when  one  mole  of  the  substance  changes  from  the 
crystalline  state  at  the  temperatiu^,  T,  to  the  liquid  state  at 
the  same  temperature.  It  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  when  the  reverse  process  (^crystallisatioD)  oocurs 
at  the  same  temperature. 

Problem  2. — Suppose  we  start  with  a.  crystal  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
at  constant  pressure  gradually  add  heat  to  it,  measuring  the  quantity  of 
beat  added  for  each  decree  rise  in  tempemture  which  it  produces,  aod  con- 
tinuing the  procesa  until  ive  have  our  substance  in  the  form  of  vapor  at  a 
temperature  100°  above  its  boiling  point.  If  we  construct  a  diagram  in 
which  quantities  of  heat  are  plotted  aa  absotsss  and  corresponding  rises  in 
temperature  as  ordinates,  two  different  diagrams  will  be  obtained  accoidiog 
to  whether  the  melting  point  of  the  subEtance  is  above  or  below  its  subli- 
mation  paint  at  the  pressure  employed  in  the  experiment.  Draw  two 
figures  illustrating  the  character  of  the  diagrams  obtained  in  the  two  cases. 
For  simplicity  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  substance  is  not  polymorphic. 

Problem  3. — If  the  substance  is  polymorphic  with  a  transition  tempera- 
ture a  few  d^^ees  below  the  melting  point,  what  will  be  the  characters  of 
the  above  curves? 

3.  Supercooled  Liquids  and  Amorphous  Solids.' — The  growth 
of  crystal  nuclei  in  a  liquid  which  has  been  cooled  below  its 
freezing  point  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  fine  dust  particles, 
by  mechanical  agitation,  and  by  other  factors.  In  the  absence  of 
these  aids  it  is  frequently  possible  to  cool  a  liquid  considerably 
below  its  freezing  point  before  crystallization  occurs.  In  fact 
Bupercooling,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  usual  phenomenon,  A  super- 
cooled liquid  can  usually  be  caused  to  crystallize  by  adding  some 
of  its  own  crystals  to  it.  A^  soon  as  crystallization  begins  the 
temperature  very  quickly  rises  to  the  freezing  point  owing  to  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  process  of  crystallization. 

Id  all  cases  a  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  is  aocom' 
panied  by  an  increase  in  its  viscosity  and  with  some  liquids  the 
viscofiity  at  the  freezing  point  is  very  large.  As  the  liquid  is 
supercooled  the  viscosity  increases  still  further.  Now  high 
viscosity  means  decreased  freedom  of  molecular  motion  within 
the  liquid  and  molecular  motion  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  crystal  nuclei.  If  this  is  prevented  by  a  high 
and  steadily  increasing  viscosity,  the  liquid  may  \)e  ciroVei  BiK;} 
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distance  below  its  freezing  point  without  any  crystallization 
occurring  and  the  viscosity  may  finally  become  so  great  that  the 
liquid  becomes  a  solid  glass.  It  ia  still  in  the  liquid  state  of 
aggregation,  however,  for  no  second  phase  has  appeared  durinR 
the  process  of  cooling.  Ordinary  glass  is  a  liquid  of  this  char- 
acter. These  supercooled  liquids  are  sometimes  called  amor- 
phous solids  and  are  distinguished  from  crystalline  sohds  by  the 
absence  both  of  crystalline  structure  and  of  a  definite  melting 
jwint.  On  heating  they  gradually  soften  until  they  become  quite 
fluid,  but  there  is  no  one  temperature  above  which  they  may  be 
called  hquid  and  below,  solid,  the  change  in  fluidity  being  a 
perfectly  gradual  one.  Sometimes  old  glass  gradually  and  slowly 
crystallizes.     This  process  ia  known  as  devitrification. 

Theoretically  any  liquid  could  be  cooled  to  a  solid  glass  with- 
out crystallization  occurring  but  practically  we  have  only  been 
able  to  bring  this  about  with  the  more  viscous  liquids.  Water 
has  been  supercooled  as  much  as  80°  but  was  still  quite  fluid  so 
that  when  crystallization  began,  it  proceeded  quite  rapidly.  If 
the  viscosity  of  water  be  increased,  however,  by  dissolving  sugar 
in  it,  the  syrup  can  be  supercooled  until  it  becomes  solid  and  rigid 
like  glass,  without  the  formation  of  any  ice. 

When  a  solid  is  formed  by  a  chemical  reaction  in  a  liquid  or 
gas  which  is  at  a  temperature  far  below  the  melting  point  of  the 
solid  thus  produced,  the  latter  frequently  appears  in  the  form  of 
a  precipitate  which  under  the  microscope  shows  no  evidence  of 
crystalline  structure.  For  this  reason  these  precipitates  are 
called  amorphous  precipitates.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
many  instances  these  solids  really  belong  to  the  crystalline  state 
of  aggregation  but  that  the  individual  crystals  are  too  small  to 
be  seen  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  In  the 
preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  how  amorphous  solids  may  also 
be  prepai'ed  by  the  process  of  irreversible  condensation  of  a  vapor. 
The  reduction  of  a  metallic  oxide  by  hydrogen  will  also  leave  a 
solid  residue  of  the  metal  which  in  many  cases  will  be  entirely 
amorphous. 

Problem  4.— Deacribe  an  experiment  which  might  be  made  to  determ 
whether  an  apparently  amorphowe  precipitate  were  n  crystalline  solid  q 
Bupereooled  liquid,     (Cf,  Prulilem  2.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    AND 
CHEMICAL  CONSTITOTION 

1,  Nature  of  the  Subject. — Considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  by  investigators  to  tho  quGStiun  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  physical  properties  of  a  substance  and  ita  chemical 
constitution  and  a  largo  number  of  relationships  have  been 
proposed  for  expressing  quantitatively  this  connection.  Some 
of  the  physical  properties  which  have  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation in  this  field  are  the  following:  surface  tension,  viscosity 
and  fluidity,  atomic  and  molecular  volume,  atomic  and  molecu- 
lar heat  capacity,  heats  of  fusion,  of  vaporization  and  of  combus- 
tion, meiting  and  boiling  points,  critical  constants,  refractivity, 
dispersive  powers,  absorption  spectra,  dielectric  constant,  mag- 
netic susceptibihty  and  permeability,  ionization  constants,  and 
penetrating  power  of  the  characteristic  Rontgen  radiations.  It 
would  not  be  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  attempt 
to  discuss  or  even  to  present  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of 

'  the  large  number  of  relationships  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  different  investigators  in  this  field,  but  the  general  character 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject  can  be  well  illustrated 
by  considering  two  or  three  typical  physical  properties  and  the 
maimer  in  which  they  depend  upon  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  substance.  For  this  piu-pose  the  properties,  optical  rota- 
tory power,  molecular  refractivity,  and  penetrating  power  of 
the  characteristic  Rontgen  radiation  have  been  chosen.  The 
consideration  of  atomic  and  molecular  heat  capacities  will  be 
taken  up  later  in  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  these  properties. 

2.  Optical  Rotatory  Power. — When  monochromatic  light  of 
any  wave  length  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  Nichol'a  prism 
{a  special  prism  made  from  Iceland  spar)  the  light  which  emerges 
from  tho  prism  is  plane  polarized,  that  is,  the  light  vibrations 
instead  of  occurring  in  all  planes  are  confined  to  a  single  plane. 
If  this  light  is  now  examined  through  a  second  Nichol's  prism 
(called  the  analyser,  the  first  prism  being  known  as  the  polarizer), 
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with  its  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  prism,  the  light  is 
apparently  not  affected.  If,  however,  one  of  the  prisms  is  now 
gradually  rotated  about  its  axis,  the  observer  notes  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  hght  as  seen  through  the  analyser. 
This  decrease  continues  until  complete  extinction  is  reached  when 
the  prism  has  been  rotated  through  an  angle  of  90°  from  its  first 
position.  If  now  a  solution  of  some  substance  such  as  sugar 
bo  placed  between  the  two  prisms  so  that  the  light  passes  through 
the  solution,  the  field  of  view  in  the  analyser  will  become  illu- 
minated again  and  in  order  to  produce  extinction  once  more  the 
analyser  must  be  turned  through  an  angle,  a,  whose  magnitude 
is  a  measure  of  the  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  sugar  solution. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  analyser  must  be  turned  to  the  left  in  order 
to  produce  extinction,  the  optically  active  substance  in  the  solu- 
tion is  said  to  be  Isevo-rotatory,  while  if  the  rotation  of  the 
analyser  is  to  the  right,  the  substance  is  said  to  be  dextro-rota- 
tory. The  magnitude  of  the  rotation  depends  upon  (1)  the 
wave  length  of  the  light  employed,  being  larger  the  shorter  the 
wave  length;  (2)  the  length  of  the  layer  of  the  solution  through 
which  the  light  passes;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  optically  active 
substance  and  its  concentration  in  the  solution,  and  (4)  the 
temperature. 

The  specific  rotatory  power,  [a],  of  a  substance  is  defined  by  the 
equation, 

where  a  is  the  angular  rotation  observed  when  a  solution  contain- 
ing p  per  cent,  of  the  substance  and  having  the  density,  D,  is 
examined  through  a  tube  of  length,  I,  at  the  temperature,  (. 
The  nature  of  the  monochromatic  light  employed  is  usually 
indicated  by  a  subscript.  Thus  [a]^  indicates  that  the  value 
is  for  20°C.  and  that  the  D-line  of  the  sodium  spectrum  was 
employed  as  the  monochromatic  light.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  a  substance  is  in  general  a  function  both  of  the  tem- 
perature and  of  the  nature  of  th(!  solvent  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 
The  property  of  optical  activity  is  closely  and  uniquely  con- 
nected with  the  chemical  structure  of  the  molecule  of  the  optie- 
active  substance.     It  occuia  in  the  case  of  every  substance 
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whose  molecule  contains  an  asymmetric  central  atom  (sec  I,  2dy 
which  should  be  re-read  in  this  connection)  and  also  in  nearly 
all  cases  in  which  the  tetrahedral  space  model  of  the  molecule 
possesses  no  plane  of  symmetry.  The  quantitative  side  of  the 
relation  between  optical  activity  and  molecular  structure  is  not 
very  well  developed  at  present  although  the  measurement 
of  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  a  substance  can  in  certain  cases 
be  employed  to  determine  the  structure  of  its  molecule  or  to  de- 
cide which  of  two  possible  structures  is  the  correct  one.* 

3.  Molecular  Refractivity. — When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from 
one  medimn  into  another  (from  air  into  water,  for  example)  the 


Pig.  20. 


ray  undergoes  a  change  in  direction,  that  is,  it  is  refracted.  The 
angle  made  by  the  incident  ray  (AB,  Fig.  20)  with  a  perpendicu- 
lar at  the  point  of  incidence  is  termed  the  angle  of  incidence, 
t,  while  that,  r,  made  by  the  refracted  ray  (BC  in  the  figure)  is 
termed  the  angle  of  refraction.  The  index  of  refraction,  w,  of 
a  substance  is  defined  by  the  equation 


n  = 


sin  t 
sin  r 


Ui 

^^2 


(2) 


where  light  of  a  single  wave  length  is  supposed  to  enter  the  sub- 
stance from  a  vacuum,  the  velocity  of  the  light  in  the  vacuum 
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being    tij    and  that  in  the  substance  being  ti2.     In  practical 

work  air  may  usually  be  employed  instead  of  a  vacuum.     For 

n^  -  1       1 
a  given  substance  the  relation,    ^  ,  ^  X  j^f  where  D  is  the  den- 
sity, has  been  found  to  be  a  constant  independent  of  the  tempera- 
ture.   This  is  known  as  the  Lorenz''-Lorentz^  relation. 

n^  -  1  M 
The  molecular  ref ractivityi  g  ,  ^  X  -jr,  where  M  is  the  mole- 
cular weight,  has  been  found  to  be  an  additive  property  in  the 
case  of  many  organic  liquids;  that  is,  to  each  element  a  definite 
atomic  refractivity  can  be  assigned  and  from  these  values  the 
refractivity  of  a  compound  of  the  elements  may  be  calculated! 
More  extensive  studies,  however,  show  that  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  elements  in  the  compound  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Thus 
the  molecular  refractivities  of  the  two  compounds, 

and  H  H 

C  =  C  =  C 

I  I 

H  H 

will  not  be  the  same  even  though  they  have  the  same  atomic  com- 
position. Account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  one  molecule 
contains  single  and  triple  bonded  carbon  atoms  while  the  other 
contains  only  single  and  double  bonded  carbon.  Further  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  the  positions  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule  with  respect  to  one  another  and  to  double  or  triple 
bonds  also  exert  an  influence  upon  their  atomic  refractivities, 
so  that  the  whole  question  becomes  a  very  complicated  one. 
When  employed  with  care,  however,  the  measurement  of  the 
refractive  index  of  an  organic  liquid  may  be  and  frequently  has 
been  of  considerable  value  in  determining  its  chemical  constitu- 

"  L.  Lorenz,  Formerly  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
*  Hendrick  Anton  Lorentz,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Leyden. 
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lion.    This   same    stAteoient    holds   in    var^'ing   degrees   with 
reference  to  many  other  physical  properties. 

The  extent  to  which  a  given  ph\'sical  property  cf  an  elwrifnt 
in  a  compound  is  affected  by  the  natures  cf  the  other  cJonests 
with  which  it  is  combined  and  by  the  mantwr  in  which  its  atona 
sre  united  with  those  of  the  other  elements  to  form  the  nKJecole 
of  the  compound  will  obviously  depend  upon  what  dtaracter- 
iatic  of  the  element  is  chiefly  operative  in  det«miniDg  the  magni- 
tude of  the  propertj-  in  question.     Thus,  if  the  properly  m  coe 
whose  magnitude  depends  upon  the  sht^ie  ot  the  axe  ol  the 
atom  or  upon  the  nature  of  its  mottoo  in  space,  or  if  it  depends 
upon  the  positions,  number,  or  movements  of  the  electrona  in 
or  near  the  surface  i4  the  atom,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  under* 
stand  why  the  property  in  question  will  be  affected  by  cbnniral 
constitution,  for  each  cf  the  faetore  mentiooed  might  easDy  be 
affected  by  the  influences  ci  the  mei^ibonng  atoms  in  the  mole- 
cule.    Only  in  the  ease  of  ph^wal  properties  which  aie  pfseti- 
cally  entirely  detennined  by  cooditioBs  within  the  eore  of  the 
atom  and  thua  removed  from  the  infiuenee  ai  external  oondi- 
lions  surrounding  the  atom,  m^t  we  expect  to  find  properties 
which  are  not  affected  by  such  factoss  as  chanical  cooatitotioo, 
pressure,  temperature  and  state  at  •ggregatioo.     Mam  it,  ttf 
course,  the  principal  and  afanost  the  only  stzietly  aJdMye  fWf 
VTtj,  that  is,  the  total  masa  ct  any  cooqioaiid  is  ahn^a  the  som 
of  the  masses  of  the  elements  which  estefed  into  reaction  to  form 
the  compound,  inespeetire  of  the  stmeture  or  oompoatioD  ctf  thia 
compound.    Nearly  aB  other  physical  pmpcrtiea  an  miiiilitii 
tive  iHXipaties  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree  dependitig  open  the 
nature   of   the   property.     The  BO-cdIed    chaiaetenstie  X-fay 
radiation  of  an  element,  however.  Menu  to  mnnljle  mam  ta 
being  unaffected  by  any  external  etmdititns  surrounding  the 
atom.     We  shaU  oondder  this  proper^  briefly. 

4.  Penetratiag  Power  oi  Oe  Cbnaeteiiatic  KSotgen  Hadia- 
tioin  of  an  Element. — When  Boatgiea:'  nys  (X-rays)  are  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  subetar>ce  the  subetaaee  in  tttrs  is  eansed  to  emit 
aecoDdary  Rontgen  rays  wfaoae  penetiating  power  Mcnw  to  be 

•  Waham  Connd  Rontcoi.  F.  B.  B.  (1845-  ).  FtnttwKtr  al  Expm- 
■neaumyBCBiatfceUiuTetHtyaf  MwHch.  fh^  dixvretwol  X-  or  Rfiat- 
g«n  Rajs. 
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detennined  solely  by  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  the  emitting 
Bubatanee.  In  the  accompanying  table  (Table  XIV)  are  shown 
the  results  of  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  characteristic  ROntgen  radiation  of  the  element  bromine 
in   different   compounds.     The   character  of  the   emitted   rays 

Table  XIV 
Illiiatrating  the  penetrating  power  of  the  charact«rietic  Rontgon  radia- 
tion of  the  elemeot  bromine  in  different  chemical  compounds  and  in  different 
Htatea  of  aggregation  (Chapman,  Phil.  Mag.,  21,  449  (1911)J. 


Previous  per 

cent,  absorption 

by  Al 

Per  cent,  absorption  by  Al  {0.0062  cm.  thick) 

C,H.Br  vapor            NaBr  eoUd       |       BrOH  aoUd 

0 
24 
42 
75 

24.1 
24.4 
24-1 

24.7 

24.8 
24.3 

23.4 
23.6 

24.0 
24.5 
24.2 

evidently  appears  to  be  quite  unaffected  by  the  chemical  or  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  element.  Similar  measurements  with  the 
element  iron  show  that  its  characteristic  Rontgcn  radiation  is 
the  same  at  room  temperature  as  it  is  at  red  heat  and  is  identical 
from  ferrous  and  from  ferric  compounds.  The  j>enet rating 
power  of  this  characteristic  radiation  increases  gradually  and  con- 
tinuoufsly  with  increasing  atomic  weight  of  the  emitting  elements 
being  too  small  to  be  measured  in  the  case  of  the  elements  with 
small  atomic  weights.  Unlike  most  of  the  properties  of  the 
elements  this  property  is,  therefore,  not  a  periodic  function  of 
the  atomic  weights.  Its  complete  independence  of  external 
conditions  surrounding  the  atoms  indicates  strongly  that  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  cores  of  the  atoms  giving 
rise  to  it. 

The  more  exact  study  of  the  nature  of  characteristic  Rongten 
radiations  made  possible  through  the  employment  of  crystals  as 
spectrometer  gratings,  (V,  5)  has  shown'  that  the  spectrum  of  the 
characteristic  radiations  is  extremely  simple,  being  composed 
of  very  few  lines.  The  frequencies  corresponding  to  these  lines, 
moreover,  are  closely  coimectcd  with  the  positions  of  the  elements 
in  the  periodic  system  and  investigations  in  this  field  have  given 
ua  a  new  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  periodic  system  and 
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the  relations  of  the  elements  to  one  another.*  These  relation- 
ships will  receive  detailed  consideration  in  a  later  chapter. 
(Chapter  XXVII.) 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  BBOWHIAN  MOVEMENT  AND  MOLECULAR 

MAGNITUDES 

1.  The  Brownian  Movement. — In  order  to  account  for  the 
known  behavior  of  material  bodies,  they  were  early  assumed 
(I,  1)  to  be  made  up  of  very  small  particles  called  molecules 
which  were  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  and  constant  unordered 
motion.  The  examination  of  a  pure  substance,  a  drop  of  hquid 
for  example,  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  best  modern  micro- 
scope fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  such  rapidly  moving 
particles,  however,  and  hence,  if  the  liquid  is  made  up  of  such 
particles,  they  must  be  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  our 
most  powerful  microscopes.  How  could  the  presence  of  these 
rapidly  moving  molecules  be  rendered  visible? 

Suppose  we  were  to  stir  into  a  liquid  some  insoluble  substance 
in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  division,  the  particles  of  which  were 
in  fact  80  small  that  their  presence  in  the  liquid  could  barely  be 
detected  with  the  microscope.  Now  if  the  liquid  is  in  reahty 
composed  of  molecules  moving  to  and  fro  in  all  directions  with 
the  enormous  velocities  assigned  to  them  by  the  molecular  theory 
(see  II,  prob.  2),  then  it  is  dear  that  the  collisions  of  the  rapidly 
moving  molecides  with  these  small  visible  particles  (called  col- 
loidal particles)  ought  to  set  the  latter  into  motion  also  and 
through  a  properly  arranged  microscopic  system  one  should  be 
able  to  observe  and  study  the  motion  of  these  colloidal  par- 
ticles. The  presence  of  visible  particles  possessing  an  irregular 
motion  was  noticed  in  1827  by  Robert  Brown,  an  English  bot- 
anist while  examining  with  the  microscope  a  hquid  containing 
some  pollen  grains.  The  cause  of  this  irregular  motion,  called 
from  its  discoverer  the  Brownian  Movement,  was  not  suspected 
until  a  number  of  years  later,  however.  The  researches'  of 
Wiener  (1863),  Ramsay  (1876),  Delsauk  and  Carbonelle  (1S80), 
Gouy  (1888),  and  others  demonstrated  that  the  movement  could 
not  be  due  to  convection  currents  in  the  liquid,  that  it  was  nearly 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  colloidal  particles,  that  it  was 
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»pid  the  smaller  the  particles  &ud  the  less  ^-iscous  the  Uquid, 
it  was  jx^rsistcnt  and  never  changing,  continuing  day 
rjo^ night,  month  after  month.  It  ha^,  In  fact,  been  observed  in 
small  quantities  of  Uquid  found  in  httle  pockets  in  granite  and 
otier  rocks  where  it  must  have  been  shut  up  for  millions  of  yeare. 
All  of  these  facts  pointed  to  the  theory  first  suggested  by  Wiener 
that  the  Brownian  Movement  is  the  result  of  molecular  motion 
within  the  liquid.  In  other  words  the  small  visible  colloidal 
particles  are  knocked  about  by  coUiding  with  the  invisible  mole- 
cules like  foot  balls  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  invisible  playere. 

%.  The  Distribution  of  Colloidal  Particles  under  the  Influence 
of  Gravity. — A  liquid  containing  colloidal  particles  is  called  a 
"colloidal  solution"  and  if  such  a  solution  is  kept  undisturbed 
at  a  constant  temperature  for  some  time,  the  colloidal  particles 
are  found  to  be  distributed  so  that  the  density  of  their  distribu- 
tion is  greatest  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  decreases  with 
height.  This  is  a  similar  behavior  to  that  shown  by  the  atmos- 
phere as  one  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  Einstein" 
showed  that,  if  the  Brownian  Movement  is  caused  by  molecular 
motion,  the  distribution  of  the  particles  with  height  must  follow 
quantitatively  the  law  which  governs  the  decrease  in  density 
of  the  atmosphere  with  height.  This  law  can  be  readily  derived 
from  the  perfect  gas  law  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

where  Di  and  Da  arc  the  densities  of  air  at  the  heights  hi  and  kj 
respectively,  M  is  the  molecular  weight  of  air  (II,  12),  g  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity,  H  the  gas  constant,  and  T  the  abso- 
hite  temperature. 

Problem  1. — Derive    the    above    equation    from    the    perfect  gas  law 
be  independent  of  h. 


For  the  molecular  weight  M  we  can  put 

Af  =  mN  (2) 

where  tn  is  the  mass  of  one  molecule  (or  colloidal  particle)  and 

•  Albert  Einstein,  aince   1914,   Professor  of  Theoretical   Physics  at  the 
Cniventty  of  Beriiu.     Formerly  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 
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N  is  Avogadro's  number  (I,  fJ)  and  in  the  case  of  tho  colloii 
solution,  for  m  wc  can  put, 

m  =  rz>  =  V{D.  -  D,) 
vhere  I' is  the  volume  of  the  colloidal 
particlej  and  D,  its  "density  in  the 
olution,"  is  equal  to  its  absolute 
iensity,  D^,  minus  the  absolute 
density,  Di,  of  the  liquid  in  which  it 
the. 


i  suspended.     We 

thus 

obtain 

elation 

NF(a-D,MA. 
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where   Ki    and    rij    are    the    average 

lumber  of  colloidal  particles  in  any 
given  volume  at  the  heights  hi  and  /is 

espectively. 

Perrin"  was  able  to  determine  the 
numbers,  «i  and  Wa,  by  photography 

see  Fig.  21)  and  by  direct  count,  and 

he  difference  in  level,  h^  —  hi,  could 
be  read  directly  from  the  micrometer 

crew  of  the  microscope.  Since  for  a 
given  colloidal  solution  the  other 
quantities  in    equation   (4)  are  con- 

tants,  Perrin  was  thus  able  to  make 

a  quantitative  test  of  the  equation. 

In  this  way  he  found  in  one  experi- 

„      „  ment-  that  the  numbers  of  particles 

.  !;S'-j  r  w""'!*"'  "'  'oi"  different  levels  were  in  the 
a  colloidal  solution  of  maa- 

tie  at  three  different  levels  ratios,  116,  146,  170  and  200,  while 
12/(  apart.  {Perrin,  J.  PLye,,  the  values  calculated  from  equation 
Jan.  1910,  p.  24.)  (4)  for  the  same  levels  were  119,  142, 

169  and  201.  Numerous  other  experi- 
ments give  similar  results  thus  confirming  quantitatively  the 
theory  that  the  Brownian  Movement  is  the  result  of  molecular 
impacts. 

"  Jean  Perrin,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paria.       1 
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But  Perrin  was  able  to  go  further  than  this.  By  means  of 
factional  centrifugalion  he  was  able  to  prepare  uniform  colloidal 
particles  of  gamboge  and  of  mastic  of  any  desired  size.  He  was 
also  able  to  measure  the  diameter  and  hence  the  volume  of  the 
individual  particles  by  several  different  methods  which  gave 
concordant  results.  Knowing  the  volume  of  the  particles  it  is 
clear  that  equation  (4)  can  be  employed  to  calculate  a  value  for 
H,  Avogadro's  number.  For  this  purpose  Perrin  conduelt'd  & 
set  of  experiments  in  which  the  volume  of  the  particles  employed 
was  varied  fifty-fold,  the  density  of  the  suspending  liquid  fifteen- 
fold,  aod  its  viscosity  250  fold  in  the  different  experiments.  From 
all  of  these  experiments,  however,  substantially  the  same  value, 
G  -  7  X  10,"  was  obtained  for  N  and  this  is  the  value  which  is 
found  for  this  constant  by  a  number  of  entirely  different  molh'xis, 
again  furnishing  a  strong  quantitative  confirmation  of  the  theory 
of  the  cause  of  the  Brownian  Movement.  Using  thesame  method 
but  working  with  solutions  of  colloidal  gold  Westgren"  in  1915 
foundUhe  value  (60  +  3)-10." 

3.  The  Law  of  the  Brownian  Movement. — If  a  given  colloidal 
particle  be  watched  under  the  microscope  it  will  be  found  to  move 
through  a  very  irregular  ant!  couiphcated  path.  Fig.  22  shows 
the  horizontal  projection  of  the  path  of  a  colloidal  particle  which 
occupied  the  position  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation  and 
which  had  reached  the  position  B,  t  minutes  later,  having  mean- 
while occupied  successively  all  the  positions  indicated  by  tho 
small  dots.  The  distance  from^i  to  B  in  a  direct  line  is  called  tho 
horizontal  displacement,  X,  of  the  particle  in  the  time  t,  and  is 
determined  by  the  energy  of  agitation  of  the  particle  and  the 
resistance  offercid  to  its  motion  by  tho  viscosity  of  the  suspending 
liquid.  Einstein  was  the  first  to  derive  the  quantitative  expres- 
sion for  the  displacement  of  a  colloidal  particle.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Brownian  Movement  was  the  residt  of  thi.'  impacts 
of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  with  the  colloidal  particles  ho 
showed^  that  for  a  large  number  of  observations  the  average 
value  of  the  square  of  the  horizontal  displacement  (A"*)  of  a  spher- 
ical colloidal  particle  in  the  time  (  ought  to  bo 

^    '    N    37rr„  ^  ' 

•  Arne  F.  Westgren,  Instructor  in  Physical  ChcimiHtry  ii 
of  Upsnla, 
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where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  particle  and  ij  the  viscosity  of  the 
medium.  In  deducing  this  relation  Einstein  also  assumed  that 
the  motion  of  the  particle  under  a  constant  force  /  took  place 
in  accordance  with  Stokes'"  Law,  that 


Fia.  22, — 'Path   of   a   colloidal    Particle,     (Beproduced   from   Les   Atomtt 
by  J,  Perrin.) 


Equation  (5)  was  tested  by  Pen-in  using  his  colloidal  solutions 
of  gamboge  and  mastic.  He  was  able  to  show  that  the  motion 
of  the  particles  obeyed  Stokes'  Law  and  that  the  proportionality 
between  X*  and  t  required  by  the  equation  of  Einstein  was  alao 
fulfilled.  From  his  measured  values  of  X'  he  computed  the  value 
of  N  by  means  of  Einstein's  equation  with  the  following  very 
strikingresults:' 

■  George  Gabriel  Htokos,  Kt.,  F.  E.  B.   (1819-1903),   Lucaaian  Proteasor 
of  Mathematics  at   Cambridge   University.     Autlrar  of  many  i 
contributions  to  hydrodynamics  and  optics. 
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Oiaranter  of  solution 

the  parti- 
cleg  iiiM 

Uaaa  of 
the  par- 
ticles 

mXlO" 

N'lmher  of 

observed 
diapUce- 
ments 

NX  10-" 

Gwaboge  in  wat^r 

0.50 
0.367 
0,212 

600 
246 
43 

100 
1500 
900 

8.0 
6.9 
6.9 

Gamboge  in  a  35  per  cent.  boIu- 
tion   ot  sugar    (temperature 
poorly  defined). 

0.212 

48 

400 

5.5 

Mutic  in  water 

0,52 

650 

1000 

7,3 

Mastic  in  a  27  per  cent,  solu- 
tioQof  urea. 

5.50 

750,000 

100 

7.8 

Gamboge  in  a  10  per  cent,  gly- 
cerine solution. 

0.385 

290 

100 

6  4 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table  that  the  equation  of  Einstein 
iiolds  fairly  well  even  for  such  large  variations  in  mass  as  15,000- 
fold.  Penin  considers  the  value  6.9  ■  W  to  be  his  moat  reliable 
one, 

Later  investigations  by  Nordlund  in  the  laboratory  of  Sved- 
berg'  at  Upsala  give  a  somewhat  lower  value.     Nordlund  em- 
ployed a  colloidal  solution  of  mercury,  the  perfectly  spherical 
particles  of  which  had  a  radius  of  Zfi.     His  apparatus  was  ar~ 
ranged  so  that  the  motion  of  the  particles  was  recorded  auto- 
matically upon  a  moving  photographic  film,  thus  eliminating  any 
errors  due  to  personal  judgment  concermng  the  path  of  the  par- 
ticle under  observation.     Nordlund'a  experiments  showed  that 
the  value  of  .Y'  was  directly  proportional  to  the  time,  as  required 
by  Einsteio's  equation  (see  Fig.  23)  and  he  also  found  by  inde- 
pendent experiments  that  the  tiny  spheres  of  mercury  obeyed 
ces'   law,     Nordlund's   experiments   are  probably  the  most 
trustworthy  ones  upon  which  to  base  a  calculation  of  N  from  the 
Brownian  Movement  in  liquids.     Hefound^asamean  value  from 
twelve  experiments  K  =  3.9  X  10**,  the  average  deviation  of 
the  individual  values  from  this  mean  being  10  per  cent.     Itseems 
Theodor  Svedberg,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemiatiy  at  the  Univenntjr 
of  Upaala. 
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un^^l 


therefore  safe  to  conclude  that  from  the  study  of  the  Brow 
Movement  in  liquids,  we  find  the  value  of  Avog'adro's  Num 
to  be  N  =  (G.0-10"  +  5  per  cent.). 

4,  TheBrownian  Movement  in  Gases.— Owing  to  the  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  conditions  in  thp  gaseous  state  (XI,  3«)  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  N  from  the  study  of  the  Brownian 
Movement  in  gases  offers  fewer  difficulties  than  in  the  case  of 


I  Fio.  23. — niuEtrating  l.ho  proportionality  between  time  and  the  equare 

I  of  the  horizontal  displacement  of  a  colloidal  particle,  as  required  by  Ein- 

stein's equation.     (Nordlund,  Z.  physik.  Chem.,  87,  59  1914.) 

hquids.  Because  of  the  greater  distances  separating  the  mole- 
cules of  a  gas,  the  collisions  between  the  colloidal  particles  and 
the  molecules  are  less  frequent  and  the  mean  free  paths  (III,  2) 
of  the  colloidal  particles  are,  therefore,  much  longer  than  in 
liquids.  Thus  the  average  displacement  of  a  given  colloidal 
particle  in  a  given  time  is  increased  130-fold  by  transferring  the 
particle  from  water  to  air  at  1  mm,  pressure. 

The  most  accurate  study  of  the  Brownian  Movement  in  gases 
has  been  carried  out  by  Millikan  and  Jletcher  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  They  employed  a  tiny  drop  of  oil  as  the  colloidal 
particle.  Such  a  drop  when  watched  through  a  telescope  is 
seen  to  dart  rapidly  about  to  and  fro  in  all  directions  and  forms 
a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  motion  o£  the  invisible  gas  moleculcH 
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through  collision  with  which  it  is  knocked  about  iu  tliis  lapid  and 
irregular  fashion.  From  a  large  number  (5900)  of  niejisuii-uiente' 
of  the  displacements  along  one  axis  of  12  such  particles,  Fletcher 
obtained  the  value,  N  =  (6.03  X  10*^  +  1.2  per  cent.)  for 
Avogadro's  constant. 

The  accurate  value  (6.062-10**  ±  0.1  per  cent.)  for  N  given 
in  Chapter  I  was  obtained  by  Millikan"  by  an  entirely  different 
aiperimental  method  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XVI,  6. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  most  reliable  values  for  H  yielded 
hy  the  Brownian  Movement  metiiod  agree  with  the  above  more 
exact  value  within  the  experimental  error  of  their  own  deter- 
miDafion. 

ProMem  2.- — The  smallest  colloidal  particle  which  can  be  detected  under 
the  ultramicroscope  has  a  diameter  of  about  3  |i|i.  Huw  many  atoms  are 
there  (q  a  apherical  colloidal  particle  of  gold  having  this  diameter?  How 
nunyia  one  of  beaEene?     Deoaities  19.5  and  0.9. 

Froblem  3. — Asauming  the  colloidal  particles  of  gold  3  ^i/i  in  diameter 
to  be  lie  "tnoleoulea"  of  a  gaa,  what  would  the  "molecular  weight"  of  this 
gaa  be?  What  would  be  the  molecular  velocity,  in  milea  per  second,  of 
(liese  molecules  at  0°?  Thespecifio  gravity  of  gold  ie  19.5.  (Cf.  II,  prob,  2.) 
Problem  1.- — Calculate  the  number  of  mercury  molecules  in  one  cubic 
rantimeter  of  a  Torricellian  vacuum  at  20°.     (See  Table  IX,  Chap.  IV.) 

Problem  S. — Calculate  the  vapor  pressure  of  a,  substance  whose  saturated 
rapof  contains  only  one  billion  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  at  20°, 

Problem  6. — If  a  mercury  droplet  falls  50  ems.  iii  0.80  second  through 
water  at  25°  (D  -  0.eS7I,  )j  =  0.8937  centipoise)  what  is  its  mass?  lU 
density  at  25°  is  13.53 

If  the  same  drop  falls  the  same  distance  through  a  sugar  solution  (D  -^ 
1.331)  in  240  seconds  what  is  the  viscosity  of  the  sugar  solution? 


Books:  (1)  Les  Alomes,  J.  Perrin,  1914.  Translated  into  Rnglish  in 
1916.  (2)  The  Brnienian  Mooemenl  iind  MoUcular  RealUy,  ,].  I'errin, 
Translated  by  F-  Soddy,  1911.  (3)  Die  ExUtern  dcr  Mokcidc.  'J'h.  SvL-d- 
berg,  1912. 

JouKMAL  Abticles:  (4)  New  Proofs  of  the  KiTietie  Theory  of  Mailer  ami 
liw  AUimic  Theory  of  Eieclridty.  Millikan,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Apr.  and  May,  1912  and  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  3,  314  (1917).  (ft)  Nord- 
lund.  Z.  physik.  Chem.,  87,  60  (1914).  (6)  MJllikan,  Phys.  Rev..  1,  220 
(1913).  (7)  Fletcher,  Ibid.,  4, 453  (1914).  (S)  Westgren,  Z,  anorg.  Chem., 
M,  231  (1015). 

Robert  Andrews  Millikan  {1868-  J.  PnJtiw-r  of  I'hynio.  in  tho 
UrnvBTsity  of  Chica^. 


CHAPTER  X 
SOME  PRINCIPLES  RELATING  TO  ENERGY 

1.  Energy. — Energy  as  a  concept  may  be  definpil  an  the  a 
postulated  by  science  as  the  underlying  cause  of  all  changes  which 
we  observe  in  the  properties,  or  condition  of  any  portion  of  the 
material  universe.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  manifests  its  presence,  energy  is  usually  classified  under 
the  following  forms:  kinetic  energy,  gravitation  energy,  cohesion 
energy,  disgregation  energy,  electrical  energy,  magnetic  energy, 
chemical  energy,  radioactive  energy,  heat  enen^y.  radiant  energy, 
etc.  We  shall  not  stop  at  this  point  to  explain  just  what  is  meant 
by  each  of  those  terms  as  the  explanations  can  be  more  conveni- 
ently given  from  time  to  time  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  employ 
the  terms.  A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  term  potential  energy  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  employ  in  connection  with  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecular 
motion. 

Potential  energy  is  usually  defined  as  the  energy  which  an 
elastic  body  or  system  possesses  by  virtue  of  its  configuration, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  the  relative  positions  of  its  component  parts. 
Thus,  if  wc  apply  a  force  t-o  any  system  in  such  a  way  as  to 
gradually  and  continuously  change  its  configuration,  using  only 
the  force  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  change,  we  are 
said  to  do  work  upon  the  system.  If  the  system  is  a  perfectly 
elastic  one,  that  is,  if  it  will  of  itself  on  removal  of  the  impressed 
force  retiu-n  completely  to  a  configuration  which  as  far  as  its 
energy  is  concerned  is  identical  with  its  original  configuration, 
then  it  is  capable,  in  so  returning  of  doing  an  amount  of  work 
exactly  equal  to  that  expended  in  chargirg  it  from  its  first  to  its 
second  configuration.  In  the  second  configuration,  therefore, 
it  is  said  to  possess  potential  energy  because  it  has  a  tendency 
of  itself  to  change  to  another  configuration  as  soon  as  the  re- 
straint upon  it  is  removed,  and  in  so  changing  is  capable  of  per- 
forming a  definite  amount  of  work.     Its  potential  energy  iij 
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configuration  2  is  quantitatively  defiiii'*!  as  equal  to  the  work 
which  the  system  is  capable  of  performing,  in  changing  from 
configuration  2  to  configuration  1. 

A  steel  rod  bent  or  twisted  under  tension,  a  stretched  rubber 

Btriug,  and  a  compressed  fluid,  are  aJl  examples  of  systems 
possessing  potential  energy,  A  system  composed  of  the  earth 
and  a.stone  held  at  any  position  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
also  possesses  potential  energ3',  for,  if  the  stone  is  allowed  to  fall, 
it  is  capable  of  doing  a  definite  amount  of  work  before  it  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  a  atone  of  mass,  rn,  be  thrown  directly 
upward  by  the  action  of  some  force,  it  starts  with  an  initial 
velocity  Ui,  and,  therefore,  possesses  an  initial  kinetic  energy, 
K'wwi*.  As  it  rises  its  velocity  steadily  decreases  until  it 
finally  becomes  .zero.  Its  kinetic  energy  also  becomes  ;iero  at  the 
same  time.  The  system  composed  of  the  stone  and  the  earth  is, 
however,  now  said  to  iK)Ssess  an  amount  of  potential  energy 
exactly  equal  to  the  initial  kinetic  energy  of  the  stone,  for  in 
falling  to  the  earth  the  stone  will  again  acquire  the  kinetic  energy, 
}i  mui\  Loss  of  kinetic  energy  in  this  case  is  accompanied 
by  the  gain  of  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  potential  energy, 
the  sum  of  the  two  remaining  always  the  same.  More  generally 
stated,  the  capacity  of  the  system  for  performing  work  is  always 
the  same  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  stone,  until  it  has 
returned  once  more  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its  kinetic 
energy  has  been  converted  into  heat. 

2,  The  Nature  of  Heat  Energy. — -If  two  perfectly  elastic  bodies, 
two  molecules  of  a  monatomic  perfect  gas  such  as  helium  for 
example,  collide  with  each  other,  the  total  kinetic  energy  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  bodies  is  not  changed  by  the  collision.  When 
a  monatomic  perfect  gas  is  heated,  therefore,  the  heat  which  it 
absorbs  should  all  be  used  up  in  increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of 
translatory  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  This  conclusion 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  experimental  facts  concerning  the 
specific  heat  of  monatomic  gases.  The  total  heat  content  of  a 
mass  of  a  monatomic  perfect  gas  containing  n  molecules  would, 
therefore,  be  J^  nmu^,  where  J^  mu"  is  the  mean  translatory 
kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules. 

If  the  gas  is  di-,  tri-,  or  polyatomic,  however,  this  would  not 
Heceeearily  be  the  case,  for  in  a  uollisiun  betwe^i  two  such  mole^ 
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cules  some  of  the  energy  of  the  collision  might  go  to  increasing 
the  distances  separating  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  and 
would  thus  be  doing  work  against  the  forces  holding  the  atoms 
in  their  positions  or  orbits.  The  corresponding  increase  in  the 
intra-moleeular  energy  would  be  classed  as  an  increase  in  intra- 
molecular potential  energy  because  it  is  regarded  as  existing  by 
virtue  of  the  new  configuration  of  the  molecule.  An  increase  in 
intra-molecular  kinetic  energy  might  also  occur  because  some  of 
the  energy  of  the  collision  would  probably  go  to  increasing  the 
vibration  or  oscillation  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule.  Simi- 
larly when  heat  is  absorbed  by  a  liquid,  a  crystal,  or  a  com- 
pressed gas,  part  of  the  energy  may  be  used  up  in  doing  work 
against  internal  forces  acting  between  molecules  or  between 
atoms  within  molecules.  It  therefore  becomes  inter-  or  intra^ 
molecular  potential  enei^y.  When  heat  is  abstracted  from  such 
a  body  by  thermal  conduction  this  inter-  and  intra-moIecular 
potential  energy  is  first  transformed  into  unordered  molecular 
kinetic  energy  and  is  then  given  up  to  the  surroundings.  Hence 
as  far  as  our  purposes  are  concerned  this  molecular  potential 
energy  acts  like  a  reservoir  of  molecular  kinetic  energy  since  it 
is  not  accessible  to  us  except  by  previous  transformation  into 
unordered  molecular  kinetic  energy."  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  availability  for  purposes  of  doing  useful  work,  there- 
fore, any  form  of  energy  may  be,  and  in  fact  must  be,  classed 
with  heat  energy  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  not  able, 
even  in  principle,  to  abstract  it  from  a  system  until  it  has  first 
been  converted  into  unordered  molecular  kinetic  energy  or 
unordered  vibratory  radiant  energy. 

The  quantity  of  heat  energy  which  must  be  imparted  to  one 
gram  of  any  pure  substance  in  order  to  raise  its -temperature 
one  degree  without  change  of  state  is  called  the  specific  heat 
capacity  of  the  substance  and  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  into 
the  molecular  or  atomic  weight  is  called  the  molal  (or  molecular) 
heat  capacity  or  the  atomic  heat  capacity.  The  specific  (Cp)  or 
molal  (Cp)  heat  capacity  of  a  substance  heated  under  constant 
pressure  is  different  from  its  specific  (r,)  or  molal  (C,)  heat 
capacity  when  heated  at  constant  volume  and  the  method  of 

°  Or  unor[l(?ro(l  vilirutorj-  motion  in  the  ether  in  case  it  is  transmitted  from 
the  body  by  radiation. 
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healing  must  thprrfore  be  sppcificil.     The  subject  uf  spofific 
beats  will  bo  considerwl  in  iimri?  ileUiil  in  a  lator  chapter. 
3.  The  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. — We  have  just  seen 
that  the  heat  confeut  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  arises  from 
the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  possessed  by  its  moving  atoms 
and  molecules.     In  addition  to  its  content  of  heat  energy  a  sys- 
tem may,  of  course,  contain  energy  in  other  forma  (chemical  or 
electrical,  for  example)  and  the  total  amount  of  all  forms  of 
energy  which  any  system  contains  is  called  its  total  energy  or 
its  Internal  energy  and  is  represented  by  the  letter   U.     We 
know  nothing  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  total  energy  of  any 
system  but  when  any  change  takes  place  in  a  system  there  ia 
usually  a  corresponding  change  in  its  total  energy,  either  a 
decrease  due  to  its  giving  up  some  of  its  energy  to  the  surround- 
ings or  an  increase  through  receiving  energy  from  the  surround- 
ings.    These  changes  in  the  total  energy  of  a  system  we  are  able 
to  study  and  to  measure,  and  experience  has  shown  that  they 
obey  the  following  law,  known  as  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  or  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics:     When  a  quan- 
tity of  energy  disappears  at  any  place  a  precisely  equivalent 
quantity  appears  at  some  other  place  or  places;  and  when 
a  quantity  of  energy  disappears  in  any  form  a  precisely  equiva- 
lent qtiantity  simultaneously  appears  in   some   other  fonn  or 
forms.     In  other  words  energy  can  neither  be  created  nor  de- 
stroyed.    Two  quantities  of  energy  are  said  to  be  equivalent  if, 
when  converted  into  the  same  form  (heat,  for  example),  they  yield 
identical  amounts  of  that  form.     Thus  if  a  certain  amount  of 
radiant  energj'  be  entirely  absorlied  by  1  gram  of  water  with  the 
result  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  1°,  the  amount  of 
radiant  energy  is  equivalent  to  1  calorie  of  heat  energy.     If  a 
certain  quantity  of  electricity  flows  through  a  coil  of  wire  im- 
mersed in  one  gram  of  water  and  thereby  produces  a  rise  of  one 
degree  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  electrical  energy  is 
equivalent  to  one  calorie  of  heat  enei^y,  and  the  quantities  of 
radiant  energy  and  of  electrical  energy  involved  in  these  two 
experiments  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  the  change  in  total 
energy  which  accompanies  any  process  taking  place  within  a 
system  into  two  classes,  designated  as  heat,  Q,  and  work, 
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respectively.  The  reason  for  this  division  lies  in  a  practical 
difference  between  heat  energy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ail  other 
forma  of  energy  on  the  other  hand,  which  difference  is  the  cause 
of  a  certain  restriction  upon  our  ability  to  transform  heat  energy 
into  other  forms  of  energy.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  heat  energy  (and  in  this  class  are  included 
certain  forms  of  radiant  energy)  the  motion  of  the  moving  parts 
is  unordered,  or  random  motion,  while  in  the  case  of  all  other 
forms  of  energy  involved  in  any  process  of  energy  transformation 
or  transference  the  movement  of  the  parts  whose  motion  gives 
rise  to  the  energy  in  question  is  ordered  motion,  that  is,  it  is 
directed  in  one  or  two  or  at  most  a  few  definite  directions, 
instead  of  having  the  random  character  of  molecular  motion. 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  classification  of  energy  it  follows 
from  the  conservation  law  that  when  any  process  takes  place 
within  a  system,  the  corresponding  change  in  the  total  energy 
of  the  system  must  be  made  up  of  the  work  of  the  process  and 
the  heat  of  the  process,  or  more  exactly  stated,  the  increase, 
AU,  in  the  total  energy,  U,  of  any  system,  which  occurs  when  any 
process  or  change  takes  place  within  the  system,  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  heat,  Q,  absorbed  by  the  system  from  the  surround- 
ings, diminished  by  the  quantity  of  work,  W,  done  by  the  syst^B 
upon  the  surroundings,  or  in  mathematical  language,  ^| 

Af7  =  Q  -  W  (1^ 

This  equation  is  the  mathematical  formulation  of  the  First  Law 
of  Thermodynamics. 

The  following  example  is  an  illustration  of  its  application  to 
a  specific  process:  If  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  a 
cylinder  provided  with  a  weighted  piston  is  exploded,  the  force 
of  the  explosion  will  raise  the  weighted  piston  through  a  certain 
distance  against  the  force  of  gravity  and  there  will  bo  a  simul- 
taneous evolution  of  heat  which  will  be  gradually  taken  up  by 
the  surroundings.  Suppose  the  weight  hfted  to  be  10,000  grants 
and  that  it  is  raised  10  meters.  The  work  done  upon  it  would 
be  10,000  X  1000  X  980  ergs,  where  980  (dynes)  is  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  gravity.  This  is  9,800,000,000  ergs  or  980  joules 
and  is  evidently  work  done  upon  the  surroundings  by  the  sys- 
tem sioce  it  is  done  against  a  force,  Era^i\,a.Uow,  exited  by  the 
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af      BuiToundings  upon  the  weighted  piston.     Sinre  one  calorie 
n       equivalent  to  4.2  joules,  the  above  quantity  of  work  is  equivalent 
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calorie  ia  ^| 

iquivalent  H 

^  by  the  ■ 

,  in  eqiia-  H 

defined  as  M 


■■  233  caloriea.     Suppose  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the 

explosion  ia  1000  calories.  The  quantity,  Q,  therefore,  in  eqiia- 
n  (1)  would  be  —  1000  calories,  since  Q  has  been  so  defined  as 
to  be  positive  when  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  systt'tn  from  the 
HUToun dings.  For  the  increase,  AU,  in  the  total  enei^y  of  the 
system  which  results  from  the  above  process  we  have,  therefore, 

AU  =  Q-W  =  -  1000 -  233  =  ~  ] 233  cal. 

or,  in  words,  the  total  energj'  of  the  system  has  decreased  by 
J233  calories,  since  the  value  of  AU  comes  out  with  a  negative 
sign.  The  above  example  of  the  application  of  the  equation  of 
the  First  Law  brings  out  the  fact,  which  the  student  should 
always  keep  in  mind,  that  before  two  energy  quantitiea  can  be 
employed  together  in  an  equation  they  must  first  be  expressed  in 
terms  oj  the  same  energy  unit. 

4.  Corollaries  of  the  First  Law. — A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  the  following  two  statements  are  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  First  Law  of  Themiodynaniics: 

1.  The  total  energy  of  any  system  in  a  given  state  or  condition 
is,  for  the  system  in  question,  a  deiinite  characteristic  of  that 
state  and  is  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  system 
reached  that  state. 

2.  When  a  system  changes  from  a  state,  A,  where  its  total 
energy  is  Ua,  to  some  other  state,  B,  where  its  total  enei^y  is 
Ub,  the  increase  in  total  energy,  AU  =  Ug—  t/^,  which  accom- 
panies this  change  is  independent  of  the  process  by  which  the 
change  is  brought  about. 

For  example,  one  gram  of  the  substance,  water,  in  the  form  of 
ice  at  a  temperature  of  —10°  and  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere 
contains  a  definite  amount  of  energy  which  is  the  same  for  every 
gram  of  water  in  this  condition  irrespective  of  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  water,  provided  it  has  been  in  this  condition  for 
sufficient  time  to  reach  a  state  of  equilibrium.  If  we  wished  to 
convert  a  gram  of  water  in  the  alMve  condition  into  one  gram  of 
water  vapor  at  a  temperature  of  200°  and  a  pressure  of  one-tenth 
of  ao  atwospbere,  we  could  do  bo  in  a  variety  ol  ^^etenV  ■s^K^ft. 


It™*" 
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1         For  example,  we  might  first  reduce  the  pressure  upon  the  ice 
I         until  it  had  all  evaporated  and  then  the  vapor  could  be  heated 
'         to  200°  and  the  pressure  brought  to  one-tenth  of  an  atmoephere; 
or,  we  might  first  melt  the  ice,  heat  the  restilting  water  to  boi 
ing,  boil  it  all  away  and  then  heat  the  steam  to  200"  and  brir 
j         the  pressure  to  ono-tenth  of  an  atmosphere;  or,  we  could  dissolve 
the  ice  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  pass  a  current 
I        of  electricity  through  this  solution  between  platinum  electrodes, 
I        until  one  gram  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  were 
evolved.     This  mixture  could  then  be  exploded  and  the  water 
I        vapor  formed  could  be  cooled  to  200°  and  the  pressure  upon  it 
brought  to  ono-tenth  of  an  atmosphere.     By  whatever  process 
the  above  change  is  brought  about,  however,  we  should  find  that 
the  total  energy  change  accompanying  the  process  is  always  the 
same  irrespective  of  th^  nature  of  the  process. 
I  6.  Work  and  Energy  TJnits. — The  work  associated  with  any 

process  may  always  be  regarded  as  ordered  motion  taking  place 
under  the  influence  of  a  force,  /,  and  when  so  regartfed,  is  quan- 
titatively defined  as  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  distani 
through  which  it  acts.     On  the  basis  of  this  definition  it  can  I 
readily  shown  that  in  the  case  of  a  chaise  in  the  volume  of 
I        system  against  a  pressure,  the  work  done  by  the  system  is  equi 
;        to  the  product  of  the  increase  in  volume.  A;',  and  the  pressure,  p^ 
'        under  which  it  takes  place  or,  for  an  infinitesimal  volume  increi 
1        we  have 

dW  =  pdv  (23 

I         K  the  pressure  is  constant  during  the  change  in  volume,  the  inJ 
tegral  of  this  expression  is 

W  =  p[Vi  —  fi)  =  piw  (; 

where  vi  and  vi  are  the  initial  and  final  volumes,  respective!; 
j         If  the  pressure  is  expressed  in  atmospheres  and  the  volumes  ii 

Uters,  the  corresponding  energy  unit  is  called  the  liter-atmos- 
phere,  one  hter-atmosphere  being  defined  as  the  work  done  when 
a  volume  increase  of  one  liter  occurs  against  a  constant  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere.  ^^ 

k  Problem  1.— How  niiicih   work  is  done  by  n  iiiolps  uf  a  jitrfect  gas  oi^l 

B       expojidiDg  from  Vi  to  r'l?  ^H 
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In  the  case  of  electrical  work  our  definitions  of  electrical 
quantities  are  such  that  the  electrical  work  done  when  a  current 
of  electricity  flows  under  a  difference  of  potential  is  equal  to  the 
quantity,  q,  of  electricity  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial, E,  under  which  it  flows.  If  the  quantity  of  electricity  is 
expressed  in  coulombs  and  the  potential  difference  in  volts,  the 
product  will  be  volt-coulombs  or  joules. 

Work,  heat,  or  any  form  of  energy  may,  of  course,  be  expressed 
in  any  one  of  the  various  energy  units,  ergs,  joules,  calories,  or 
liter-atmospheres.  The  definitions  of  the  various  units  have 
already  been  given  in  the  Introduction.  They  are  related  to 
one  another  quantitatively  by  the  following  equations: 

1  liter-atmosphere         =24.207  cal. 
1  cal.  =    4.184  joules 

1  joule  (by  definition)  =  10'  ergs. 

6.  The  Relation  Connecting  Heat  of  Fusion,  Heat  df  Vapori- 
zation, and  Heat  of  Sublimation. 

Problem  2. — Prove  that  the  First  Law  of  Thennodynmnics  requires  that 
the  molai  heat  of  fusion  {Lr),  of  vaporization — of  the  liquid- — (Lv),  and  of 
Bublimatiou  (La),  ia  the  case  of  any  substance  shall  he  couneeted  by  the 
equatioD, 

L.=Li,+L,  (4) 


provided  all  of  the  processes  mentioned  occur  at  the  same  uonstant  tempera- 
ture, T,  and  pressure,  P. 

Problem  8. — In  order  to  melt  one  gram  of  ice  at  0°  and  a  preaaure  of  one 
atmoephore  79.64)  calories  of  heat  are  required.  To  convert  1  gram  of  water 
under  the  same  conditions  into  saturated  vapor  requires  2494,6  joulee  of 
energy.  How  many  caloriea  of  heat  will  be  evolved  during  the  deposition 
of  18  grama  of  hoar  froat  from  saturated  air  at  0°7 

7.  The  Second  Law  of  Thermod3fnamics.— With  respect  to 
the  transformation  of  work  into  heat  (that  is,  of  ordered  or 
directed  motion  into  unordered  or  random  molecular  motion) 
our  experience  teaches  us  that  there  ia  no  restriction  except  that 
contained  in  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics  which  merely 
requires  that  in  such  a  transformation  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced shall  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  work  expended,  or  in 
other  words  that  there  shall  be  neither  destruction  of  energy  nor 
frcation  of  enei^  out  of  nothing.     But  with  respect  to  the 
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reverse  transformation  of  heat  into  work  {of  random  molecular  ' 
motion  into  directed  motion  of  some  kind),  our  experience  teaches 
us  that  there  are  certain  practical  restrictions  imposed  by  nature 
in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  First  Law. 
The  complete  statement  and  description  of  the  nature  of  these 
restrictions  comprises  what  is  known  as  the  Second  Law  ot 
Thermodynamics. 

That  some  additional  restriction  is  perhaps  to  be  expected, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  random  nature  of  the  motion  which  givffi 
rise  to  heat  energy,  will  be  appreciated  from  the  following  con- 
siderations: Id  the  ease  of  a  moving  mass  large  enough  for  us 
to  control  it  as  an  individual  we  can  theoretically  convert  all 
or  any  part  of  its  kinetic  energy  into  some  other  form  of  useful 
energy,  or  in  other  words,  can  make  it  do  any  desired  form  of  work. 
In  the  case  of  a  moving  molecule,  however,  the  moving  body  is 
too  small  for  us  to  control  its  motion  as  an  individual.  We 
can  see,  therefore,  at  once  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
kinetic  energy  of  such  a  small  particle  as  a  molecule  is  not  avail- 
able for  our  uses  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  a  body  large  enough 
for  us  to  control  as  an  individual.  Suppose,  however,  that  we 
have  a  very  large  number  of  small  particles  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  or  of  whose  motion  there  is  a  sufficiently  large 
component  in  some  one  direction.  We  have  such  a  situation, 
for  example,  in  a  metallic  wire  through  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  passing.  The  current  consists  of  a  stream  of  electrons 
(I,  2A)  which  at  any  moment  are  all  moving  in  one  direction 
through  a  given  cross  section  of  the  wire,  or  at  least  the  motion 
of  every  electron  has  a  positive  component  in  this  direction.  In 
such  a  case  the  particles  are  likewise  too  small  to  be  controlled 
as  individuals  but  they  have  a  resultant  kinetic  energy  in  one 
direction  which  is  lai^e  cnougli  for  us  to  control  and  we  arc  thus 
able  to  transform  this  energy  into  some  desired  form  of  useful  work. 

In  the  case  of  heat  energy,  however,  we  are  deahng  with  a  very 
lai^e  number  of  particles,  too  small  to  be  controlled  as  indi- 
viduals, and  whose  motion  is  perfectly  at  random;  that  is,  if  we 
were  to  resolve  the  motion  of  all  the  molecules  of  a  gas  or  a  Hquid 
in  any  direction  whatever,  the  resultant  motion  and  hence  also 
the  resultant  kinetic  energy  in  this  direction  for  any  finite  inter- 
val of  time  would  be  zero,  as  far  as  our  purposes  are  concerned. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  convert  unordered  moleeular  kinetic 
cnei^y  into  ordered  kinetic  energy,  that  .is,  in  order  to  trans- 
from  heat  into  work,  we  are  obliged  to  slow  up  all  of  the  niovicg 
molecules,  or  in  other  words,  to  reduce  their  average  kinetic 
enei^y  and  hence  tolowerthe  temperature  of  the  body  from  which 
we  wish  to  take  the  heat  energy. 

For  example,  when  a  gas  expands  and  raises  a  weight  it  does 
work,  but  in  doing  so  it  always  cools  off,  that  is,  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  its  molecules  decreases,  the  total  decrease  in 
the  molecular  and  atomic  kinetic  and  potential  enei^y  being 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  work  done.  If  the  gas  is  kept  in  a 
large  heat  reservoir  during  its  expansion,  it  will  take  up  heat  from 
the  reservoir  which  in  turn  will  cool  down.  That  is,  the  heat 
enei^  necessary  for  performing  the  desired  work  will  come  from 
the  reservoir  instead  of  from  the  gas  itself,  and,  if  the  heat  reser- 
voir is  large  enough  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  gas  em- 
ployed, the  amount  by  which  it  is  cooled  down  wiU  be  infinite- 
simal, since  the  decrease  in  molecular  energy  will  be  distributed 
over  such  an  enormous  number  of  molecules  that  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  each  molecule  and  hence  the  temperature  of  the 
reservoir  would  remain  practically  unaltered.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  we  may  regard  a  compressed  gas  in  good  thermal 
contact  with  a  sufficiently  large  heat  reservoir  {such  as  the  ocean, 
for  example)  as  a  device  for  converting  the  heat  energy  of  the 
reservoir  into  useful  work  at  practically  constant  temperature 
and  as  long  as  our  supply  of  compressed  gas  lasted  we  might  go 
on  converting  heat  into  work  in  this  manner.  Large  supplies  of 
compressed  gas  are  not  available,  however,  and  if  we  attempted 
to  compress  the  gas  after  expansion  with  the  idea  of  using  it  over 
again,  we  would  find  that,  even  under  the  most  theoretically 
perfect  conditions,  it  could  not  be  compressed  to  its  original 
pressure  except  by  the  expenditure  of  at  least  as  much  work  as 
could  be  obtained  from  it  during  the  expansion  described  above. 
Practically  we  would  always  find  that  more  work  would  be 
required.  In  other  words  the  operation  could  not  be  worked  in 
a  cycle  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  heat  into  work.  In  fact 
all  of  our  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that: 

A  system  or  arrangement  of  matter  operating  in  a  cycle  can- 
not transform  heat  into  work  in  smroundings  of  constant  tern- 
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perature.  This  statement  evidently  constitutes  a  restriction 
upon  the  traosformation  of  heat  into  work  and  is  part  of  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  The  rest  of  the  law  has  to  do 
with  the  transformation  of  heat  into  work  by  a  machine  operating 
between  two  temperatures. 

If  we  place  a  body  having  the  temperature,  Ti,  in  thermal  con- 
tact with  a  colder  body  having  the  temperature,  Tj,  we  invariably 
find  that  heat  flows  from  the  hot  body  to  the  cold  body  and  never 
in  the  reverse  direction.  That  in,  heat  energy  will  never  of  itself 
flow  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature  but  only  in  the  reverse 
direction.  This  result  can  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  statistical  mechanics  applied  to  a  mechanical 
system  composed  of  moving  masses  such  as  the  molecules  of  a 
body  and  from  the  kinetic  point  of  view  is  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment that,  if  a  system  composed  of  a  large  number  of  moving 
masses,  such  as  the  molecules  of  a  perfect  gas,  having  the  average 
kinetic  energy,  ^  mwi",  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  second 
similar  system  having  the  average  kinetic  energy,  ^  wntj*,  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  distribution  of  momentum  and  of  kinetic  energy 
can  occur,  the  resultant  transfer  of  kinetic  energy  will  necessarily 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  system  having  initially  the  smaller  value 
of  }4  ^u\  Whenever,  therefore,  two  bodies  of  matter  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  are  brought  into  thermal  contact  in  any  way 
there  will  occur  a  transfer  of  molecular  kinetic  energy  {i.e.,  a  flow 
of  heat)  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  body.  In  this  flow  of  heat 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  moving  electrons  described  above,  we 
recognize  once  more,  the  transfer  of  a  finite  amount  of  ordered  or 
directed  kinetic  energy  in  one  direction  and  there  exists,  therefore, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  current,  the  possibility  of 
transforming  this  directed  energy  into  some  form  of  useful  work.' 

'  The  statement  that  heat  will,  of  itself,  flow  only  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
temperature  and  never  in  the  reverse  rtireetion  is  one  ot  the  several  methodB 
of  expressing  the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  Second  Law  of  Thermody- 
namics rests.  This  basic  principle  regarding  the  uni-directionol  autogenous, 
flow  of  heat  is,  moreover,  usually  regarded  as  essentially  a  new  principle, 
that  is,  one  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy 
and  the  principles  of  statisticftl  mechanics.  This  view,  however,  becomes 
unnecessary  if  we  accept  the  kinetic  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  heat 
^"ergy.  That  ia,  if  we  regard  the  heat  energy  of  a  material  body  or  system 
as  the  energy  which  it  possesBeB  by  viH;ue  of  the  unordered  motion  of  ^ 
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This  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
much  ordered  or  directed  kinetic  enei^  is  associated  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  quantity  of  heat  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature, 
for  it  is  this  ordered  energy  only  which  is  available  for  transforma- 
tion into  useful  work."  In  order  to  discover  this  we  will  carry 
out  a  couple  of  "imaginary  experiment's"  whith  will  lead  us  to  the 
formulation  of  a  relationship  whereby  if  we  interpret  work  as 
ordered  energy,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  mathematical  formulation 
of  the  Second  Law  of  Thennodj-namics.  The  classical  derivation 
(if  the  Second  Law  with  the  aid  of  the  Camot  Cycle  can  be  found 
in  any  work  dealing  with  the  subject  of  thermodynamics.  The 
following  derivation  is  employed  here  because  it  enables  us  to 
obtain  a  conception  of  why  the  Second  Law  must  exist  for  us. 
A  more  rigorous  derivation  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind  was 
first  given  by  Boltzmann'  in  terms  of  the  Theory  of  Probability.* 

Suppose  we  have  two  large  heat  reservoirs  each  of  practically 


stums  and  molecules,  then  it  follows  from  tile  prmciples  of  statistical  mech- 
tnics  that  the  transfer  of  heat  enei^  can  take  place  only  from  a  higher  to  a 
loKer  tempernlure.  The  criterion  iiy  vfhieii  we  determine  which  of  two 
bodies  or  aystema  has  the  higher  temperature  then  becouics  the  following; 
Ul  a  quantity  of  a,  perfect  gaa  be  placed  in  thermal  contact  with  the  first 
syrtetn  for  a  sufficient  time  for  thejinul  eQuiUbrium  to  estalitieh  itself.  Call 
ttio  aven^  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  under  these  conditions, 
H  «Bi'.  Now  take  the  gas  and  place  it  in  thermal  contact  with  the  second 
system  until  thermal  equilibrium  is  established.  Its  average  molecular 
iiiaetic  energy  is  now  }^  m«i'.  If  }i  mw,'  =  J<j  muj',  tlie  two  aystems  are 
8sid  to  have  the  same  temperature.  If  the  two  kinetic  energies  are  not 
«)ual  then  the  system  in  which  M  '""'  has  the  greater  value  ia  at  the  higher 
lemperaturt. 

'  The  amount  of  ordered  kinetic  energy  involved  in  the  transfer  of  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  Q,  from  Ti  to  Ti  in  a  cyclical  procesa  is  a  definite  char- 
■cteriatic  of  the  quantity  Q  and  the  two  temperatures  T\  and  Tt  and  is 
independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  transfer  occurs.  For,  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  that  is,  if  the  amount  of  ordered  kinetic  energy  associated 
with  the  pasaagB  of  Q  calorics  of  heat  from  Ti  to  Tt  by  one  proceaa  of 
transfer  were  different  from  that  by  some  other  process  ot  transfer,  it  can  lie 
Radily  proved  that  the  two  processea  could  be  combined  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  yield  a  result  which  would  amount  sireply  to  an  autogenous  flow  of  heat 
a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature,  a  result  which  has  been  shown  above 
io  be  impossible. 

Ludwig  Boltzmann,   C1S44-I906).     Prufessof  of  Theiiretioal  PhywcB  in 
the  University  of  Vienna. 
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infinite  heat  capacity.  Let  the  first  reservoir  have  the  tempera- 
ture, Tij  and  the  second,  the  temperature,  T2,  and  let  the  two 
reservoirs  be  very  close  together  but  insulated  from  each  other  so 
that  no  transfer  of  heat  from  one  to  the  other  occurs.  We  will 
suppose,  further,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  first  reservoir  we  have 
a  quantity  of  some  monatOmic,  perfect  gas,  such  as  helium  under 
low  pressure,  for  example. 

Let  the  following  imaginary  experiments  be  carried  out;  (1) 
Place  the  two  reservoirs  in  thermal  contact  for  such  a  length  of 
time  that  a  finite  quantity,  Qi,  of  heat  passes  from  the  first  reser- 
voir to  the  second.  The  passage  of  this  heat  may  be  assumed  to 
take  place  either  by  radiation,  or  by  conduction  (along  a  metallic 
connecting  rod,  for  example),  or  by  any  other  mechanism  what- 
soever. After  the  passage  of  this  quantity  of  heat  the  two  reser- 
voirs are  again  completely  insulated  from  each  other. 

Now  as  far  as  the  transfer  of  energy  is  concerned,  the  net  result 
of  the  above  experiment  can  be  exactly  duplicated  by  the  follow- 
ing process;  (2)  Take  from  the  first  reservoir  such  a  nuniber,  n, 
of  molecules  of  helium  gas  that  the  total  kinetic  energy,  }4  nmui^, 
possessed  by  them  shall  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  quantity 
of  heat,  Qi,  which  flowed  from  the  first  reservoir  to  the  second,  in 
the  process  just  described.  Transfer  this  quantity  of  gas  bodily 
to  the  second  reservoir  and  allow  it  to  come  into  equilibrium  with 
the  reservoir  keeping  its  volume  constant.  The  gas  will  give  up 
some  of  its  energy  to  the  second  reservoir  and  will  thus  attain  the 
temperature,  7^2,  of  this  reservoir,  at  which  temperature  its  mole-  ^ 
cules  will  have  the  total  kinetic  energy,  3^  nmu^^/^ii  the  gas  be 
now  returned  to  the  first  reservoir  again,  the  'physical  system  will 
be  in  the  same  position  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
that  is,  a  cycle  will  have  been  completed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  net  result  of  our  second  experiment  consists 
simply  in  the  transfer  of  the  quantity  of  kinetic  energy,  3^  nmui^ 
—  3^  nmu2^,  in  a  definite  direction;  that  is,  from  the  first  to  the 
second  reservoir,  from  T\  to  T2,  but  it  has  been  accomplished  by 
a  cyclical  process,  that  is,  our  working  system  has  been  returned 
to  its  original  state  and  the  operation  could  therefore  be  repeated 
as  often  as  desired.  During  each  such  operation  it  is  clear  that 
the  quantity  of  heat,  Qi  =  3^  nmux^,  drops  from  the.  higher  to  the 
lower  temperature  but  part  of  it,  namely  Q2  =  Ji  nmu^^y  has  to 
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he  returned  to  the  first  reservoir  along  with  the  helium  gas  in 
whose  molecules  it  resides  in  the  form  of  unordei'ed  kinetic  energy, 
and  from  which  we  have  no  way  of  removing  it  since  there  is  no 
heat  reservoir  at  absolute  zero  available.  Evidently,  therefore, 
only  that  part  of  its  original  heat  energy  which  is  left  behind  in 
the  second  reservoir  after  the  helium  has  been  returned  to  the 
first,  represents  ordered  energy,  that  is,  the  net  energy  which 
passes  from  the  reservoir  1  to  reservoir  2  in  tho  above  cyclical 
process.  Only  this  amount  of  energy  is,  therefore,  available  for 
conversion  into  iiscful  work  with  the  aid  of  some  suitable  mechan- 
ism whose  nature  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with.  Since, 
as  explained  in  footnote  c  page  129,  the  quantity  of  ordered  or 
directed  kinetic  energy  involved  in  such  a  cycle  is  independent 
of  the  mechanism  employed  the  relation 

n()2  WKi*  —  J-^  miis*)  =  W  (,5) 

is  a  perfectly  general  expression  for  the  available  work  of  such  a 
cycle,  In  this  expression  n  represents  that  number  of  mole- 
cules of  a  monatomic  perfect  gas  which  at  the  temperature,  Ti, 
have  a  total  kinetic  energy  J.^  nmu,*,  equivalent  to  Qi  and  which 
at  the  temperature  Tj  have  the  total  kinetic  energy,  3-2  nmut'. 

8.  Camof  s  Equation,— Equation  (6)  really  represents  the  es- 
sence of  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  It  is  customary, 
however,  to  express  the  Second  Law  equation  in  terms  of  quantity 
ofkeoi  and  lemperatwe  rather  than  in  terms  of  moIeciJar  kinetic 
energy.  Before  translating  equation  (5)  into  these  terms,  how- 
ever, we  will  first  define  the  terms  engine,  heat  engine,  and  per- 
fect engine. 

Any  system  or  arrangement  of  matter  which  works  in  a  cycle 
and  converts  any  form  of  energy  into  some  desired  form  of  me- 
chanical work  will  be  called  an  engine.  The  expression,  "work- 
ing in  a  cycle,"  means  that  the  working  system  pei'iodically 
returns  to  ita  initial  condition.  An  engine  which  works  between 
two  different  temperatures  and  converts  heat  into  work  will  be 
called  a  heat  engine.  In  all  real  heat  engines  the  efficiency  is 
usually  very  low  owing  to  losses  caused  by  friction  and  by  radia- 
tion and  conduction,  and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  in  actual 
practice  it  is  not  energy  which  is  desired  so  much  as  power,  that  is, 
energy  per  second.     As  a  result  we  do  not  operate  our  engines  in 
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practice  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  work 
which  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  for  that  would  mean  that  the 
rate  of  production  of  work  would  be  exceedingly  low.  Instead, 
we  sacrifice  some  of  the  possible  work  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
what  we  do  obtain,  at  a  higher  speed. 

We  can,  however,  imagine  an  engine  in  which  all  the  parts 
work  so  smoothly  that  there  are  no  friction  losses;  in  which  heat 
insulation  is  so  perfect  that  there  are  no  energy  losses  due  to 
radiation  or  conduction  of  heat;  and  which  is  operated  so  slowly 
that  at  every  moment  it  is  performing  all  the  work  it  is  capable 
of;  that  is,  it  acts  always  against  an  external  force  practically 
equal  to  the  internal  forces  which  are  driving  it.  Such  an 
imaginary  engine  will  be  called  a  perfect  engine.  It  evidently 
represents  a  limiting  condition  approached  by  all  real  engines  as 
the  losses  mentioned  above  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  case  of  a  perfect  heat  engine  operating  between  the  two 
temperatures,  Ti  and  T2,  in  such  a  way  that  it  takes  up  Qi 
calories  of  heat  from  a  reservoir  at  the  temperature,  Ti,  and  trans- 
forms part  of  it  into  work,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
what  fraction  of  the  Qi  calories  of  heat  such  an  engine  is  able  to 
transform  into  work.  This  is  the  question  which  occurred  to  a 
young  French  engineer,  Sadi  Carnot,*  about  1824,  and  his  answer 
to  it  constitutes  one  of  the  common  forms  of  stating  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics. 

In  order  to  obtain  Camot's  equation  from  our  equation  (5) 
we  will  first  multiply  and  divide  the  left  hand  member  by  3^nmt*i*, 
and  obtain 

Now  it  will  be  recalled  that  3^^n?nwi^  is  the  quantity  of  heat  energy- 
possessed  by  the  n  molecules  of  helium  gas  at  the  temperature  Tj 
and  represents  therefore  the  quantity  of  heat,  Q\,  which  was 

"  Sadi  Nicolas  Leonhard  Camot  (1796-1832).  The  eldest  son  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  generals;  a  captain  of  Engineers  in  the  French  army.  A  young 
man  of  remarkably  brilliant  mind;  a  profound  and  original  thinker;  the 
founder  of  modem  thenno-dynamics.  His  only  published  work,  Reflexuma 
8ur  la  'puissance  motrice  der  feu  et  sur  les  machines  proprea  a  developper  cei 
puissance  J  appeared  in  1824  when  he  was  28  years  of  age.  He  died  of  the 
cholera  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  36. 
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tranfifeired  from  the  first  to  the  second  re8ervoir  (from  Ti  to  Ta), 
ia  fhe  first  stage  of  the  process  de-scrilied  above.  Equation  (6) 
may,  therefore,  be  written 

!Uid  since  according  to  equation  (29, II),  the  moan  kinetic  energy  of 
tbe  molecules  of  a  perfect  gas  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  gas,  our  equation  becomea 

iT,  -  tT, 

Tr,     *^'  =  ^'  *^^ 

T,  —  T-,. 
or  \^       Q^  -  '^  (9) 

whieli  represents  Camot's  method  of  expressinp;  what  ia  now 
I'aUed  the  Second  Law  of  Tbermodyn amies. 
From  our  method  of  deriving  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  the 
7*1  —  Ti 
frautiun  — ~ is  that  part  of  the  Q\  unite  of  heat  wliich  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  ordered  or  directed  kinetic  energy  which  is 
transferred  from  T^  to  T^  and  which  is,  therefore,  available  for 
performing  useful  work.     Stated  in  other  words,  equation  (.9) 
eignifies  that  any  heat  engine  which  (Operates  between  two  tem- 
peratures, T\  and  T2,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  takes  up  Qi  units 
of  heat  at  the  temperature,  Ti,  and  converts  part  of  it  into  work 
can  never,  even  under  the  most  favoralile  conditions  imaginable 
(i.e,  those  attained  with  a  perfect  heat  engine),  convert  more  than 
the  fraction,  —^ — -<  of  this  heat  into  work,  for  this  fraction, 
we  have  just  seen,  represents  the  total  amoimt  of  ordered 
kinetic  energy  which  is  involved  in  the  passage  of  Qi  units  of  heat 
from  Ti  to  Ta  in  a  cyclical  process. 

Only  when  3*2  equals  zero  would  it  be  theoretically  possible  to 
.convert  all  of  the  Qi  units  of  heat  into  work.  In  other  words,  if 
surroundings  at  a  temperature  of  absolute  zero  were  available 
for  our  use,  a  perfect  heat  engine  coiUd  convert  into  work  all  of 
the  heat  energy  which  is  absorbed  at  any  temperature.  This,  of 
course,  merely  means  that  in  order  to  convert  all  of  the  molecular 
Jdnetic  energy  of  any  body  into  some  form  of  useful  work  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  ail  the  molecules  of  the  body  to  rest. 
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Since  we  have  no  surroundings  available  at  a  temperature  of 
absolute  zero  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  slowing  up  the 
molecules  of  our  working  system  as  much  as  possible  and  to  this 
end  the  temperature  2V  should  always  be  made  as  low  as  feasible 
iand  the  difference,  T1—T2,  as  large  as  feasible. 

The  most  common  form  of  heat  engine  employed  in  practice 
is  the  steam  engine.  The  working  system  is  water  vapor 
enclosed  in  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  movable  piston  and  the 
heat  energy  is  converted  directly  into  mechanical  work.  The 
two  temperatures  between  which  the  steam  engine  operates  are 
the  boiler  temperature,  Ti,  and  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust, 
T2.  The  boiler  temperature  is  usually  maintained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  some  kind  of  fuel.  The  temperature  of  the  exhaust 
is  not  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  surroimdings. 

In  practice  considerable  quantities  of  heat  energy  escape 
from  the  boiler  to  the  surroundings  by  radiation  and  conduction 
instead  of  being  taken  up  by  the  engine  and  employed  in  doing 
useful  work.  Part  of  the  work  done  by  the  engine  is  also  con- 
verted back  into  heat  again  by  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of 
the  engine  and  is,  therefore,  not  available.  Moreover,  as  stated 
above,  engines  are  not  operated  in  practice  so  as  to  perform  at  all 
times  the  maximum  work  which  they  are  capable  of  doing.  As 
a  result  of  all  these  losses  the  efficiency  of  steam  engines 
employed  in  practice  is  much  lower  than  that  of  a  perfect  heat 
engine.  Thus,  a  perfect  heat  engine  taking  superheated  steam  at 
a  temperature  of  206.4°  and  delivering  it  to  a  water-cooled  exhaust 

.    4             ,        ^AQio        1^            .  Tx-T2       206.4  -  43.1 
at  a  temperatiu'e  of  43.1  would  convert,  — jp =  oofi  a    i  070  1 

=  34  per  cent,  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  steam  into  mechanical 
work.  The  most  efficient  1000-H.P.  steam  engine  which  has 
ever  been  constructed,*  when  working  under  substantially  the 
same  conditions  converts  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  heat  energy  it 
receives  into  useful  work,  while  for  most  steam  engines  as  em- 
ployed in  practice  this  figure  will  average  only  about  8-10  per 
cent. 

When  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  total  available  energy  obtain- 

*  A  Nordberg,  air  compressor,  quadruple  expansion  engine  with  regenera- 
tive heating  system.  For  the  tests  on  this  engine  see  Hood,  Trans.  Amer. 
See.  Eng.,  1907,  p.  705. 
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S'ble  from  the  coal,  the  efficiency  is  much  smaller  even.  It  can 
be  shown  that  every  gram  of  carbon  which  is  bm-ned  to  C0| 
should  theoretically  be  capable  of  yielding  about  34,000  joules 
«f  energy  (at  ordinary  temperatures)  in  the  form  of  useful  work. 
This  amount  of  carbon,  if  burned  under  conditions  analogous  to 
those  under  which  coal  is  burned  in  the  best  modem  boiler  prac- 
tice, will  deliver  to  the  engine  about  27,000  joules  of  energy  in 
the  form  of  heat  and  25  per  cent,  or  6800  joules  of  this  would  be 
converted  into  useful  work  by  the  1000-H.P.  engine  mentioned 
above.     That  is,  the  most  efficient  modern  engineering  methods 

can  obtain  from  coal  only  about,  '•i,i<i\n  or  20  per  cent,  of  its 
theoretical  work  producing  power.  The  remaining  80  per  cent. 
is  lost.*  Under  average  working  conditions  only  5-7  per  cent,  of 
the  energy  of  the  coal  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  useful  work.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  modern  methods  of  converting  the 
energy  of  coal  into  useful  work  are  really  exceedingly  waatefial. 

9.  Free  Energy  and  the  Principle  of  the  Degradation  of  Energy. 
In  addition  to  the  energy  which  is  obtainable  from  the  chemical 
reaction,  C  +  Oa  =  COa,  which  represents  the  combustion  of  car- 
bon, many  other  chemical  reactions  are  also  capable  of  yielding 
energy  which  can  be  made  available  for  the  production  of  work. 
In  fact,  in  the  case  of  every  process  whether  chemical  or  physical, 
which  tends  to  take  place  of  itself,  a  portion  of  the  total  energy 
decrease,  —AU,  which  accompanies  the  process  can  always  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  useful  work,  if  the  process  is  allowed  to 
take  place  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  maximum  amount  of  work 
which  the  process  is  theoretically  capable  of  yielding  when 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  operate  a  perfect  engine  of  some 
character  is  called  the  "free  energy,"  A,  of  the  process.  The 
free  energy  of  a  chemical  reaction  is  an  important  and  charac- 
teristic property  of  the  reaction. 

'By  empluymg  mercury  vapor  instead  of  water  vapor  as  the  working 
medium,  the  efficiency  of  a  vapor  heat  engine  could  be  increased,  because 
the  boiling  point  o!  mercury  (357°)  is  257°  higher  than  that  of  water  and  a 
higher  initial  temperature  (J",)  could,  therefore,  be  employed.  Experiments 
by  Emmet  (Proc.  Amer.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  33,  473  (1914))  indicate  that 
a  mercury  vapor  engine  connected  in  tandem  with  a  Bteam  engine  would 
show  a  45  per  cent,  increase  in  efficiency  (per  lb,  of  fuel)  over  the  ateaau 
engine  alone. 
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In  order  to  make  clearer  the  distinction  between  the  free 
energy,  A,  of  a  reaction  and  its  total  energy,  —AC/,  we  will  con- 
sider the  chemical  reaction, 

Zn  +  Hg2S04  +  7H2O  =  ZnS04  7H2O  +  2Hg 

which  occurs  when  a  rod  of  metallic  zinc  is  placed  in  an  aqueous 
solution  saturated  with  mercurous  sulphate.  In  this  reaction 
the  zinc  dissolves  and  throws  out  the  mercury.  When  allowed 
to  occur  in  this  way,  there  is  evidently  no  work*  done  by  this  reac- 
tion and  the  total  energy,  —  AC/,  Hberated  by  the  reaction  must 
appear  entirely  in  the  form  of  heat.  That  is,  by  the  First  Law 
(^equation  (1))  we  have 

-AC/  =  -  Q  =  81,320  cal.  of  heat  evolved. 

If  instead  of  allowing  the  reaction  to  proceed  in  the  above  way, 
we  place  the  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  a  tube,  cover  it  with  a  paste 
of  mercurous  sulphate  and  then  fill  the  tube  with  a  satiu-ated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate  into  which  the  rod  of  zinc  dips,  we  will 
find  on  connecting  the  zinc  and  the  mercury  to  the  terminals  of  a 
volt  meter  that  there  exists  a  difference  of  potential  between 
them  amounting  to  1.429  volts  at  18°  and  if  they  be  connected  to 
the  terminals  of  a  perfect  electric  motor,  a  current  of  electricity 
(193,000  coulombs  of  electricity  for  each  atomic  weight  of  zinc 
dissolved)  will  pass  through  the  motor  during  the  time  the  above 
reaction  is  taking  place,  and  this  current  can  thus  be  made  to  do 
useful  work.  The  maximum  amount  of  work  which  it  is  capable 
of  doing  represents  the  free  energy  of  the  reaction  and  is  evidently 
given  by  the  expression  (X,  5) 

A  =  -B  X  g  =  1.429  volts  X  193,000  coulombs  =275,800  joules  = 

—TTKT-—  65,880  calories. 
4.184 

The  rest  of  the  energy  of  the  reaction  appears  in  the  form  of  heat 
and  amounts  to  —  Q2  =  15,440  calories.     We  have,  therefore, 

-AC/  =-Q+Tf=-Q2  +  A  =  15,440  +  65,880  =  81,320 

calories. 

®  With  the  exception  of  the  very  insignificant  amount  of  work  done  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sHght  change 
in  volume  in  the  above  reaction. 
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Most  of  the  processes  which  occur  in  nature  and  in  the  induR- 
tfies  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  tho  whole  or  the  greater  part 
ff  the  energy  which  ihey  give  out  a p|iears  entirely  in  the  form  of 
heat  wliich  is  then  radiated  and  conducted  away  to  the  surround- 
Jiigs  and  thus  is  no  longer  available  for  the  pi-oduction  of  work. 
This  constant  transformation  of  available  enei-gy  in  various 
forms  into  unavailable  heat  energy  is  called  the  degradation  of 
«ncrgy  and  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  is  sometimes 
called  the  Principle  of  the  Degradation  of  Energy  because  it 
points  out  that  heat  energy  at  the  temperature  of  oiu-  surround- 
ings is  not  available  for  transformation  into  useful  work.  The 
Principle  of  the  Degradation  of  Energy  is  more  comprehensive 
than  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  as  embodied  in  the 
Carnot  equation,  however,  for  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
the  capacity  of  a  system  for  doing  work  can  diminish  besides  the 
mere  conversion  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  available  energy  into 
heat.  For  example,  when  a  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  into  a 
vacuum  it  does  no  work.  Some  of  its  work-producing  power  has 
been  lost  by  the  process,  however,  for  it  might  have  been  made  to 
lift  a  weight  during  its  expansion.  Many  other  examples  of 
processes  which  are  attended  by  a  loss  of  work-producing  power, 
that  is,  a  loss  of  "free  energj'"  as  it  is  also  called,  might  be  cited 
and  our  experience  teaches  us  that  the  available  energy  of  our 
world  ia  constantly  decreasing  owing  to  the  continual  occurrence 
of  such  processes  in  nature  and  in  the  industries.  This  state- 
ment is  the  Principle  of  the  Degi'adation  of  Energy.  According 
to  the  first  principle  of  energy  (Principle  of  Conservation)  the 
loUd  energy  of  the  world  is  a  constant,  but  according  to  the 
second  principle  (Principle  of  Degradation)  the  available  energy 
of  the  world  is  constantly  decreasing. 

The  two  laws  of  thermodynamics  are  of  great  importance  in 
physical  chemistry  since  they  enable  us  to  derive  a  large  number 
of  important  relations  governing  equilibrium  in  physical  and 
chemical  systems  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  employ  a  number  of  these  thermodynamic  relation- 
ships in  the  following  chapters  but  will  postpone  the  derivations 
of  most  of  them  until  later.  In  the  next  section  an  application 
of  the  Second  Law  to  a  system  at  constant  temperature  ia 
deeuibed. 
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10.  Proof  of  Equality  of  Vapor  Pressures  at  the  Freezing  Point. 

Consider  a  pui-G  liquid  at  A  tFig.  24)  in  contact  at  bb'  with  its 
solid  crj'stals  in  B,  the  space  above  both  the  liquid  and  solid  being 
filled  with  the  vapor.  Assume  that  both  the  liquid  and  solid  are 
at  the  temperature  of  the  freezing  point  and  hence  (by  definition) 
in  equilibrium  with  each  other  at  bb'.  If  their  vapor  pressurea 
are  not  equal  then  one  of  fhem  must  i>e  greater  than  the 


Suppose  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
solid.  If  this  were  the  case  the  liquid  would  evaporate  at  A  and  the 
vapor  (which  according  to  our  supposition  has  too  high  a  pressure 
to  be  in  equihbrium  with  the  solid)  would  condense  to  solid 
again  at  B,  and  this  process  of  distillation  would  continue  until 
all  of  the  liquid  had  been  converted  into  solid,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  oiu-  asBumption  that  they  were  initially  in  equilibrium 
with  each  other.  The  only  other  possibility  is  that,  as  fast  as 
the  liquid  is  used  up  by  evaporation  at  A,  it  is  replaced  by  the 
melting  of  the  sohd  at  bb'.  Under  this  arrangement  we  would 
have  a  constant  stream  of  vapor  passing  by  the  position  aa'  in  the 
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i  dirention  A— ^B  and  by  placing  a  turbine  at  this  point  we  could 
obtain  work  from  a  system  working  in  a  cycle  at  constant  tem- 
perature which  would  be  contrary  to  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics ^Xj  7).  Hence  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid  cannot 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  solid.  In  the  same  way  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  solid  cannot  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  liquid.  They  must,  therefore,  be  equal  and  the  freez- 
ing point  is,  therefore,  the  point  at  which_  the  vapor  pressure 
curve  of  the  liquid  intersects  that  of  th^  Kjlid.     (See  Fig,  25.) 

By  a  siiiiilar  method  of  proof  it  can  be  shown  that  if  any  two 
phases  are  both  in  equilibrium  with  a  third  phase,  they  are  in 
eqiailibrium  with  each  other. 

11.  Free  Energy  and  the  Camot  Equation. — Since  in  equation 
t9)  W  represents  the  maximum  work  obtainable  from  Qi  units 
of  heat  by  means  of  a  perfect  heat  engine,  it  also  represents 
the  free  energy  of  the  process  which  occurs  during  the  operation 
of  the  engine,  Qi  being  the  heat  of  the  process  (.heat  absorbed) 
at  the  temperature  Ti.  In  equation  (9)  we  may  therefore 
write  W  =  A  and,  if  we  also  put  T^  =  T  &nd  Ti  =  T  +  dT,  we 
have 

iA-Q'f  (10) 

which  is  a  convenient  way  of  expressing  the  Second  Law  so  as 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  free  energy  of  any  process 
changes  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  process  occurs,  the 
temperature  being  understood  to  remain  constant  while  the  process 
in  question  takes  place.  Q  is  similarly  the  heat  absorbed  during  the 
occurrence  of  the  process  in  a  perfect  engine  at  the  temperature 
T.  In  order  to  integrate  this  equation  and  thus  to  obtain  an 
expression  from  which  the  free  energy  of  any  process  (a  chemical 
reaction,  for  example)  can  be  computed  at  any  temi)erature,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  express  Q  as  a  function  of  T.  Methods  for  doing 
this  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XX. 

Having  expressed  Q  as  a  function  of  T  it  is  evident  that  the 
integral  of  equation  (10)  will  enable  one  to  calculate  the  free 
energy  of  a  given  process  at  any  temperature  provided  its  value 
for  some  one  temperature  has  been  determined,  thstt  is,  provided 
the  integration  constant  has  been  evaluated.  Measurements  of 
the  free  energies  of  chemical  reactions  at  some  convenient  tem- 
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perature  constitute  therefore,  an  important  but  many  times  diffi 
cult  undertaking.  In  certain  caaea  where  such  measurement:^ 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  the  means  at  present  at  our  disposa^K 
recourse  may  be  had  to  a  new  thermodynamic  principle  propoaeC^ 
by  Nernst  in  1906  and  usually  known  as  the  Nemat  Heat  Theo — 
rem.  In  the  particular  form  in  which  we  shall  present  it  below ^. 
it  is  a  corollary  of  what  haa  been  called  the  Third  Law  of  Thermo — 
dynamics. 

12.  Entropy. — A  thermodynamic  quantity  defined  by  the 
equation 

dS  -  -^  (11) 

and  named  by  Clausius"  the  entropy  of  a  system  is,  like  the  quanti- 
ties f/andA,  characterized  by  being  determined  solely  by  the  slate 
of  the  system  and  not  by  the  manner  or  path  by  which  it  reaches 
that  state.  The  increase  in  entropy,  AiS,  in  an  isothermal 
reversible  process  is  related  to  the  free  energy  of  the  process  in  the 
following  way : 

/■2^o       n       A  A 

(12) 

or  in  words,  the  increase  in  entropy  is  equal  to  the  temperature- 
rate  of  increase  of  the  free  energy. 

Corresponding  to  the  Principle  of  the  Degradation  of  Energy 
stated  in  section  9,  we  can  also  formulate  the  Principle  of  the 
Increase  of  Entropy  which  states  that  every  physical  or  chemical 
process  in  nature  takes  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  sum 
of  the  entropies  of  all  the  bodies  taking  part  in  the  process.  The 
available  energy  of  the  world  is  constantly  decreasing,  its  en- 
tropy is  constantly  increasing,  or  in  simpler  terms  the  amount  of 
order  (ordered  enoi^y)  is  constantly  growing  less,  the  disorder 
(unordered  energy)  greater. 

We  may  summarize  the  definitions  of  total  energy,  free  energy, 
and  entropy,  as  follows:  A  system  composed  of  any  number  of 
substances  A,  B,  C,  etc.  has  in  the  state  1,  the  total  energy 

U,  =  Uj,  -I-  f/B  +  -    .    .    .  (13) 

•  Rudolph  Julius  Enimnnucl  Claviaiua  (1S2S-188S).  Profussur  uf  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Zurich,  the  University  of  Wiirtiburg,  find  until  his  death 
in  the  University  of  Bonn.     One  of  the  founders  of  modem  tfaennodynamics. 


AS  -  &  -  s,  -  j^  -jT  -  J  -  3y 
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the  free  or  available  energy 

Ai  =  Aj,  +  Ab+  .    .    .  (14) 

and  the  entropy 

Si  =  Sa  +  Sb  +  .    .    .  U5) 

Let  some  isothermal  change  take  place  whereby  the  system 
attains  the  state  2  in  which  state  it  is  composed  of  the  substances 
M;,  N,  etc.  which  may  or  may  not  be  wholly  or  partially  identical 
with  the  substances  A,  B,  etc.  In  the  state  2  it  will  have,  the 
totial  energy, 

the  free  or  available  energy, 

Az  =  Am+  An  +     ...  (17) 

a.iid  the  entropy 

^2  =  Sm.  +  ^s  +     .    .    .  (18) 

X^he  increase  in  the  total  energy  which  accompanies  the  process 
will  be 

AU  =  U2-  Ui  (19) 

the  decrease  in  free  energy  or  the  free  energy  of  the  process 

A  =  Ai  -  A2  (20) 

and  the  increase  in  entropy 

AS  =  S2-  Si  (21) 

and  in  accordance  with  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermody- 
namics 

^.^.AJ^.f.  (22) 

13.  The  Quantum  Theory,^ — Matter  and  electricity  have 
been  shown  to  be  discontinuous,  that  is,  to  be  made  up  of  discrete 
particles.  Energy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  until  recent  years 
been  treated  as  though  it  were  a  continuous  entity,  that  is,  as 
though  there  were  no  lower  limit  to  the  amount  of  it  which  an 
atom  or  an  electron  could  emit  or  absorb.  The  quantum  hypothe- 
sis originated  by  Planck"  starts  with  the  assumption  that  in  the 

"  Max  Planck.    Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics  of  the  University  oi  B^iXm. 
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emission  of  radiant  energy  by  an  oscillating  atom  or  electron  (the 
resonator)  J  this  energy  is  radiated  in  discrete  units  or  pulses  called 
quanta.  The  amount  of  energy  in  a  single  pulse  varies  with  the 
frequency  of  the  resonator,  being  in  fact  proportional  to  that 
frequency.  The  proportionality  constant  or  Planck's  A,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  natural  constant  having  the  value  6.5- 10  "^^  erg- 
seconds. 

Various  modifications  of  the  quantum  hypothesis  have  been 
applied  in  a  variety  of  fields  of  physics  and  chemistry  with,  on  the 
whole,  such  a  measure  of  success  as  to  warrant  the  expectation 
that  there  will  eventually  result  some  kind  of  a  consistent  quan- 
tum theory  which  will  connect  in  satisfactory  fashion  the  various 
phenomena  whose  fimdamental  relationships  are  evident  in  the 
light  even  of  the  many  times  incomplete,  inconsistent  and  self- 
contradictory  hypotheses  employed  in  using  the  various  forms 
of  quantum  theories  which  are  in  ciu*rent  use. 

14.  The  ^^Third  Law  of  Thennodynamics"  and  the  Nemst 
"Heat  Theorem. "2>'. — One  of  Planck's  deductions  from  the  quan- 
tum theory  was  a  new  thermodynamic  principle  which  from  the 
evidence  thus  far  accumulated  seems  to  be  of  general  vahdity. 

This  new  law  of  thermodynamics  may  be  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:*  //  the  entropy  of  each  element  in  the  crystalline  state 
be  taken  as  zero  at  the  absolute  zero,  the  entropy  of  every  pure  crys- 
talline substance  at  the  absolute  zero  is  zero  and  the  entropy  of  any 
other  substance  is  greater  than  zero. 

The  entropy  of  a  compoimd  would  thus  be  the  sum  of  the  en- 
tropies of  its  elements  and  the  increase  in  entropy  for  all  processes 
involving  crystalline  substance  only  at  the  absolute  zero  would 
evidently  also  be  zero,  whence  from  the  Second  Law  (eq.  22)  we 
find 

Umr-o^  =  Umr-o  AS  =  0  (23) 

Another  consequence  of  the  quantum  theory,  as  we  shall  see 
later  (Chap.  XX),  is  that  for  every  pure  soUd  substance, 

limr^oCr  =  limr-o-T^  =  0  (24) 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  for  the  increase  in  total  energy, 
AU  accompanying  any  process  involving  only  crystalline  sub- 
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Stances  at  absolute  zero,  a  similar  relation  must  exist  namely 
lunr-o-^y-^  =  huiT^o  [-^  ~~df)   =0-0  =  0       (25) 

Equations  ^23)  and  (25)  were  put  forward  by  Nernst  before 
the  formulation  of  the  quantum  theory  and  together  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  Nernst  Heat  Theorem.  With  their  aid 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  free  energy  values  from  thermal  data 
only.     We  shall  consider  appUcations  of  this  theorem  later  on. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SOLUTIONS  I :  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  AND 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOLUTIONS 

1.  Definition  of  a  Solution. — In  our  first  chapter  (I,  2)  we 
applied  the  term  mixture  to  any  material  which  is  composed  of 
more  than  one  species  of  molecule.  In  this  and  the  following 
chapters  we  shall  deal  with  an  important  class  of  mixtures  known 
as  solutions.  A  solution  may  be  defined  as  a  one-phase  system 
composed  of  two  or  more  molecular  species  (see  definition  of 
phase,  I,  9).  The  exact  significance  of  this  definition  will  be 
more  easily  understood  from  the  following  considerations. 

If  we  grind  together  sugar,  C12H22O11,  and  sand,  Si02,  we  can 
obtain  an  intimate  mixtm-e  of  these  two  materials,  but  on  close 
examination  we  can  readily  recognize  the  presence  of  tvx> 
crystalline  phases,  namely,  crystals  of  pure  sand  and  crystals  of 
pure  sugar,  in  the  mixture.  This  mixture  is,  therefore,  hetero- 
geneous (I,  9)  and  is  hence  not  a  solution.  Similarly,  if  we  shake 
together  (1)  liquid  mercury  and  liquid  benzene,  or  (2)  liquid 
mercury  and  gaseous  nitrogen,  or  (3)  liquid  mercury  and  sugar 
crystals,  we  obtain  in  each  instance  systems  in  which  the  presence 
of  two  phases  is  readily  recognized.  Moreover,  a  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  liquid  and  the  crystalline  phases  in  each  of  the  above 
systems  would  fail  to  give  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  molecular  species  within  the  phase,  and  with- 
out such  evidence  we  could  not  class  any  one  of  the  phases  as  a 
solution. 

By  bringing  together  (1)  liquid  water  and  Uquid  alcohol,  or 
(2)  liquid  water  and  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  or  (3)  liquid  water 
and  sugar  crystals,  however,  we  can  obtain  in  each  instance  a 
one-phase  {i.e.j  homogeneoiis)  system  in  which  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  molecular  species  can  be  readily  ascertained.  We 
obtain,  therefore,  in  each  of  these  cases  a  solution. 
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In  a  true  solution,'  after  equilibrium  ia  reat^hed,  the  huiividual 
*^>lecules  of  the  different  molecular  species  present  are  intimately 
*iti  uniformly  mixed  with  one  another,  or,  in  another  phraseology 
^liich  ia  frequently  used,  the  different  component  substances 
^^hich  were  brought  together  in  order  to  prepare  the  solution 
■*ave  become  molecularly  dispersed  in  one  another.  The  dif- 
ferent molecular  species  of  which  a  solution  is  composed  will 
»>e  called  its  molecular  components  and  the  substances  corre- 
sponding to  these  molecular  species,  or  more  generally  the  sub- 
Stances  of  which  the  solution  is  considered  to  be  composed,  will 
:l>e  called  its  components  or  its  constituents.  For  example,  a 
Bolution  whose  constituents  are  the  jiure  substance,  sugar,  and 
the  associated  substance,  water,  has  the  following  molecular  com- 
jponents:  {HjO),  (HjO}a,  (HsO)„  C^Hj^Oi,,  CnH,^Ou-(ii^O),, 
^nd  possibly  others. 

S.   Associated  Substances  as  Solutions.- — An  associated  sut)- 
Btance  (III,  5)  such  as  water,  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  itself 
■classed  as  a  solution  since  it  contains  more  than  one  spociea  of 
molecule.     It  is  a  solution  of  a  peculiar  character,  however, 
because  the  different  molecular  species  all  have  the  formula 
(HzO)i,  where  x  is  an  integer,  and  these  species  arc,  moreover,  all 
in  chemical  equilibrium  (I,  10)  with  one  another,  the  equilibrium 
being  established  so  rapidly  that  we  are  unable  to  separate  any 
one  of  the  molecular  species  from  the  others.     Chemically,  there- 
tore,  and  in  many  ways  physically  also,  water  behaves  as  it 
nould  if  it  contained  only  the  molecular  species,  H^O,  and  ia  for 
this  reason  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  "pure  substance."     Re- 
garded as  a  solution,  water  is  considered  to  be  made  up  of  the 
substances   hydrol,    HaO,    dihydrol    (PliO)i,    trihydrol    (HjO),, 
etc.,  no  one  of  which,  however,  has  as  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  condition,  at  least  not  as  a  liquid.     Owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  so  many  ways  an  equilibrium  mixture,  such  as  water,  resem- 
bles a  pure  substance  in  its  behavior,  it  is  convenient  to  class 

'  The  term  "tnie"  Bolution  is  used  here  because  of  the  exiBtence  of  the 
elaaa  of  systems  to  which  the  nome  "colloidal  solutions"  has  been  given. 
These  syBtcnja  conaiat  of  one  phase  very  highly  dispersed  in  another  and 
occupy  ft  position  intermediate  lietweytv  homogeneous  mixtures  ("true" 
Boliiliona)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ordinary  heterogeneous  systems  on  the 
other.  They  have  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in  Chapter  IX 
aod  wiH  be  tiirtber  considered  in  C'liftpter  XXV. 
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such  mixtures  with  pure  substances  for  many  purposes  and  f*^' 
this  reason  the  term  asBodaled  substance,  rather  than  the  ter*'* 
solution,  is  usually  applied  to  them.  The  expression  "pur"* 
water"  can,  therefore,  be  employed,  if  we  agree  to  understan^^ 
thereby  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  molecules  all  of  which  hav^ 
the  formula  (HaO)!,  where  x  is  an  integer,  and  in  which  the  equi- — 
librium  responds  so  rapidly  to  changing  conditions  (temperaturej^ 
pressure,  etc.)  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  establishing  itself^ 
practically  instantaneously*  at  each  moment. 

3.  Classification  of  Solutions. — For  purposes  of  systematic 
treatment  solutions  are  most  conveniently  classified,  according  to 
their  state  of  aggregation,  as  gaseous  solutions,  liquid  solutions, 
and  crystalline  solutions. 

(a)  Gaseous  Solutions. — Gaseous  solutions  furnish  the  sim- 
plest example  of  solutions,  since  the  molecules  are  here  so  far 
apart  that  they  are  comparatively  without  influence  upon  one 
another.  Owing  to  this  fact  many  of  the  physical  properties  of 
mixtures  of  perfect  gases  are  strictly  additive  (VIII,  3),  that  is, 
a  molal  physical  property  for  a  mixture  of  gases  may  be  cal- 
culated by  means  of  the  relation, 

y  =  Va'^a  +  ys^B  +    .    .    .    .   ys<^s  tl) 

where  y  is  the  molal  property  in  question  [e.g.,  molal  volume, 
molal  heat  capacity,  or  molal  (molecular)  refractivity)  for  the 
mixture  and  yx,  j/g,  etc.,  are  the  corresponding  molal  properties 
for  the  pure  constituents  of  the  mixture,  X\,  xs,  etc.,  being  their 
mole  fractions  in  the  mixture.  Equation  (1)  is  an  expression  of 
the  so-called  law  of  mixtures.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Dalton's 
law  of  partial  pressures  (11,  6)  for  gaseous  mixtures  has  the  same 
form  as  the  above  equation. 

Problem  1. — Two  tubes,  10  mm.  in  diameter,  are  placed  aide  by  side  so 
that  white  tight  of  a,  constaDt  and  uniform  intensity  illuminatea  them 
lengthwise.  The  first  tube  is  50  mm.  long  and  is  filled  with  iodine  vapor 
(I])  under  a  pressure  of  0.06  atmosphere.     The  second  tube  is  500  mm.  long 

'  Numerous  other  liquids  in  which  there  exists  a  chemical  equilibrium 
which  responds  very  rapidly  to  changes  in  external  conditions  behave  in 
many  ways  as  tiiough  they  were  pure  substances,  and  for  many  purposes 
may  advantageously  be  elassified  as  such.  The  numerous  tautomeric 
substances  familiar  to  the  organic  ohemist  are  good  examples  of  auch 
system  a. 
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"id  is  tilled  with  a  gaseous  mixture  of  h^drogeti  (IIj)  and  iodine  (Ii)  under 
"pressure  of  0.06  atmoephcre.  Both  tubes  are  at  a  tumperaturc  uf  100°  and 
wheii  compared  with  each  otlier  are  found  to  show  Ihe  same  shade  and  in- 
lenaity  of  violet  color  when  viewed  lengthwise  toward  the  source  of  white 
light.  Calculate  the  concentration  (in  moles  of  Ii  per  liter)  of  the  iodine  in 
(he  second  tube. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  large  distances  between  the  mole- 
cules of  gases  and  the  consequent  lack  of  influence  of  one  molecule 
upon  another,  no  energy  change  occurs  when  any  two  perfect 
gases  are  mixed  together  in  the  same  volume,  provided  that  they 
do  not  react  chemically  with  each  other.  This  is  made  evident 
by  the  absence  of  any  temperature  change  when  two  such  gases 
are  mixed  together.  Similarly  when  a  perfect  gas  is  allowed  to 
expand  into  a  vacuum  there  is  no  change  in  its  temperature. 
These  statements  do  not  hold  for  gases  under  high  pressures, 
l*owever,  for  here  very  pronounced  energy  changes  (heat  effects) 
Occur  when  expansion  or  mixing  takes  place.  We  shall  have 
Occasion  to  consider  such  energy  changes  in  a  later  chapter. 

In  the  case  of  gaseous  mixtures  at  such  high  pressures  or  at 
Such  low  temperatures  that  the  perfect  gas  laws  do  not  apply 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  modifications  of  these  laws 
along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  van  der  Waals  or  Berthe- 
lot  in  their  treatment  of  pure  gases  ( II,  10)  are  usually  employed. 
We  shall  not  consider  them  further  in  this  book. 

(6)  Crystalline  Solutions. — The  subject  of  crystalline  solu- 
tions, or  mixed  crystals,  has  been  briefly  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter  (V,  4).  Owing  to  the  restricted  nature  of  molecular 
motion  in  crystals  and  the  high  viscosity  of  this  state  of  a^rega- 
tion,  crystaUine  solutions  in  a  state  of  cquihbrium  are  seldom  met 
with  in  practice,  because  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  is  so  frequently  prevented  by  the 
restraints  upon  the  free  movements  of  the  molecules.  (Cf.  V,  3.) 
For  this  reason  crystalline  solutions,  as  usually  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, are  not  amenable  to  the  same  methods  of  treatment  as  are 
nearly  all  gaseous  and  liquid  solutions.  This  same  statement 
frequently  holds  true  also,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  for  the  glasses 
(VII,  3),  which  represent  one  type  of  hquid  solutions.  The  dis- 
cussion of  such  cases  of  crystalline  solutions  as  may  be  treated 
as  systems  in  thermodynamic  equilibrium  will  be  taken  up  in 
connection  with  the  chapter  on  the  Phase  Rule  (XXIV,  12). 
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(c)  Liquid  Solutions. — -Tlie  most  interesting  group  of  solutit?^ 
to  the  chemist  is  the  class  of  liquid  solutions,  because  by  far  tli^ 
greater  portion  of  the  processes  of  the  chemist  are  carried  out 
in  such  solutions  and  because  they  play  such  a  predominant  and 
important  r61e  in  natural  processes.  For  these  reasons  liquid 
solutions  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  the  most, 
careful  study,  and  the  discovery  of  laws  and  the  establishment  of 
satisfactory  theories  for  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  proc- 
esses occurring  in  such  solutions  has  been  one  of  the  chief  tri- 
umphs of  modern  physical  chemistry.  In  the  following  chapters 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  solutions  we  shall,  therefore,  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  class  of  hquid  solutions. 

4.  The  Constituents  of  a  Solution.  Solvent  and  Solute. — 
When  crystals  of  some  substance,  such  as  sugar,  are  treated  with 
water,  the  crystals  are  observed  to  gradually  dissolve  or  disappear 
and  a  homogeneous  system  consisting  of  sugar  and  water  is 
eventually  obtained.  Such  a  solution  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water  and  is  by  some  chemists  regarded 
as  having  been  formed  owing  to  some  specific  solvent  or  dissolving 
action  exerted  by  the  water  upon  the  sugar.  For  this  reason  the 
water  is  commonly  called  the  solvent,  and  the  sugar,  the  dissolved 
substance  or  the  solute.  It  would  bo  quite  as  correct,  however, 
to  look  upon  the  solution  as  a  solution  of  icoter  in  sugar  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  be  prepared  by  dissolving  water  in  liquid 
sugar,  if  it  were  desired  to  do  bo.  The  sugar  might  then  be  called 
the  solvent  and  water  the  dissolved  substance  or  the  solute. 
Similarly,  if  a  little  water  (either  as  a  liquid,  or  in  the  form  of  ice 
or  steam)  is  "dissolved"  in  alcohol,  a  solution  nf  water  in  alcohol 
is  obtained.  Exactly  the  same  solution  might  be  prepared,  how- 
ever, by  "dissolving"  alcohol  (cither  eohd,  hquid,  or  gaseous)  in 
water.  The  nature  of  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  the  designation 
of  one  constituent  as  the  solvent  and  the  other  as  the  solute,  on 
the  above  basis,  is  an  entirely  artificial  and  arbitrary,  not  to  say 
confusing,  distinction.  A  better  and  more  genera!  method  of 
distinguishing  the  constituents  of  a  solution  is  simply  to  refer 
to  them  as  constituent  A,  constituent  B,  etc.,  and  this  is  the 
method  which  will  be  usually  employed  in  this  book.  The  terms 
solvent  and  solute  will  be  employed  chiefly  in  the  trcalment  of 
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3fl  important  class  of  solutions  known  ok  "tlilute  Bolutious, " 
that  is,  solutions  ia  whii'h  the  amount  of  one  (.■onatitiient  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  constituents  together.  For 
aueh  solutions  the  temi  solvent  will  be  employed  to  designate 
(he  constituent  which  predominates  in  the  solution,  without 
however  implying  thereby  that  this  constituent  exercises  any 
specific  solvent  power  upon  the  others.  The  other  constituents 
will  be  called  the  solutes.  Thi>  method  of  designation  is  in 
accordance  with  common  usage  but  its  purely  conventional 
character  should  not  be  forgotten.* 

The  following  general  treatment  of  the  subject  of  solutions  will 
for  simplicity  be  restricted,  in  most  cases,  to  solutions  made  up 
of  only  two  constituents  which  will  be  designated  either  as  A 
and  B,  or  as  solvent  and  solute,  respectively.  The  relations  and 
laws  which  we  shall  derive  can,  however,  be  readily  extended  to 
solutions  containing  any  number  of  components.  Moreover, 
since  any  substance  A,  in  the  liquid  state,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
limiting  case  of  a  solution  of  B  in  A  in  which  the  amount  of  B 
has  become  zero,  pure  liquids  may  be  treated  as  special  limiting 
cases  under  the  subject  of  solutions  and  will  be  in  certain  cases 
included  in  our  treatment  of  the  subject. 

6.  Methods  for  Expressing  the  Composition  of  Solutions. — 
The  composition  of  a  solution  is  frequently  given  in  terms  of 
percentages  (i.e.,  grams  in  100  grams  of  solution)  of  its  various 
constituents.  In  what  follows  we  shall,  however,  usually  express 
the  composition  of  the  solution  in  terms  of  the  mole  fractions 
(II,  6)  of  its  different  components.  Thus,  if  a  solution  ia 
composed  of  iV^  moles  of  A  and  Ng  moles  of  B,  the  mole  fraction 

of  A  will  be  I.  =  -j7 — r'TT'  and  that  of  B  will  be  i.  =  t; — r~?7~ 
*       JVa  +  a'b  N/,  +  Nm 

(II,  6)  and  hence, 

3",  +  3^B  =  unity  (2) 

•  The  common  expresBion,  "Water  is  the  universal  solvent,"  means  that 
a  large  number  of  substances  are  able  to  become  molecularly  dispersed  in 
water  and  that  water  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  nature.  The  ability  of 
two  substaoces  to  become  molecularly  dispersed  in  each  other  is  a  recipro- 
cal relationship,  not  a  one-sided  property  as  the  expression  "solvent  power" 
might  be  taken  to  indicate. 
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Problem  S. — Calculate  the  two  mole  fractions  for  each  of  the  fallowing 
solutioiJB:  10  graniB  of  water  (HjO)  and  3  grams  of  alcohol  (CjHsOH);  8 
grama  of  benzene  (CjHt)  and  1  milligram  of  dipheny!  (CiiH.q);  a  10  per 
cent.  Holution  of  sugar  (diHijOn)  in  water. 

Similarly,  if  we  wish  to  express  the  composition  of  the  solution  in 
terms  of  its  molecular  components  rather  than  its  constituents 
(XI,  1)  the  samesystem  will  be  employed  on  the  basisof  molecular 

fractions,  x.  = r — '  ^a  =  ; '  etc.,  whem  n.,  n~,  etc., 

represent  the  numbers  oE  molecules  of  the  molecular  species  A, 
B,  etc.,  which  are  present  in  the  solution.  In  many  cases  the  mole 
fraction  of  a  substance  in  a  solution  will  be  identical  with  the 
molecular  fraction  of  the  correspondinE  molecular  species.  This 
will  of  course  always  be  the  case  when  each  substaitce  in  the 
solution  has  only  one  molecular  species  corresponding  to  it. 
Thus  in  a  solution  composed  of  benzene  and  toluene  the  mole 
fraction  of  the  substance,  benzene  {molal  weight  =  78),  in  the 
solution  is  identical  with  the  molecular  fraction  of  the  molecular 
species,  CsHa;  but  in  a  solution  composed  of  water  and  alcohol 
the  mole  fraction  of  the  substance,  water  {molal  weight=  18),  will 
not  bo  identical  with  the  molecular  fraction  of  the  molecular 
species,  HgO,  because  there  is  in  the  solution  more  than  one  mo- 
lecular species  corresponding  to  the  substance,  water.  Mole 
fraction  and  molecular  fraction  will  both  be  represented  by  (he 
same  symbol,  x,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  this  will  be  done  in  the  context. 

A  common  method  of  expressing  the  composition,  especially  of 
dilute  solutions,  is  in  terms  of  concentration.  By  the  concentra- 
tion, C,  of  any  substance  in  a  solution  is  meant  the  quantity  of 
the  substance  per  unit  volume  of  solution.  Thismay  be  expressed 
either  as  (1)  moles,  (2)  formula  weights,  or  (3)  equivalent  weights 
of  the  substance  per  liter  of  solution  (I,  8).  The  terraeCl) 
molal,  (2)  formal,  and  (3)  normal,  are  used  correspond inply  to 
indicate  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Thus  a  solution  containing 
20.829  grams  (i.e.,  0.1  of  (137.37-1-2x35.46))  of  barium  chlo- 
ride, BaClE.i)er  liter  is  said  to  be  0.1  molal,  0.1  formal,  and  0.2 
equivaleni  or  0.2  normal  with  respect  to  barium  chloride.  Some- 
times 1000  grams  of  solvent  is  made  the  basis  for  expressing  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  instead  of  1000  c.c.  of  solviion. 
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Concentrations  expressed  on  this  basis  are  termed  weight  concea- 
trations  to  distinguish  them  from  the  volume  concentrations 
defined  above.  For  the  same  reason  the  terms  weighl-motal, 
weight-formal,  and  weighUriormal  are  correspondingly  employed. 
Weight  coDcentrationa  can  be  readily  calculated  from  volume 
concentrations  or  wee  versa,  if  the  deDsity  of  the  solutionis  known. 

Problem  S. — A  solution  of  density,  D,  is  l/«-weight  formal  with  respect 
to  a  substance  whose  formula  weight  is  M.  Show  that  ita  volume  concen- 
tration in  formula  weights  per  liter  is  Tf^ — X~W' 

Problem  4. — Calculate  the  weight-formal  concentration  of  the  first- 
named  Hubatance  in  each  of  the  solutions  given  in  problem  2.  The  last- 
named  solution  has  at  20°  a  density  of  1.038143  grams  per  cubic  centimeter. 
What  is  ita  volume-formal  concentration? 

Problem  S.^Calculate  the  molal  concentration  of  alcohol  (C,HiOH)  in 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  it  in  water.  The  density  of  the  solution  at  20°  ia 
0.98936.  Calculate  also  its  weight-molal  concentration  and  the  mole  frac- 
tion of  the  water  (H,0}  in  the  solution 

Problem  6. — A  0.25  forma!  aqueous  solution  of  HiSOi  has  at  Ifi"  a  den- 
sity of  1.016.  What  per  cent,  of  sulphunc  acid  does  it  contain?  What 
is  its  volume  normality  with  respect  to  sulphuric  acid? 

6.  Vapor  Pressure. — The  vapor  pressure,  ■p,  of  a  solution  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  its  constituents, 
or 

P  =   Pa  +  Pa  +    .     .     .     -  (3) 

7.  Boiling  Pomt.^The  boiling  point  of  a  solution  is  defined  as 

the  temperature  at  which  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  solution  is 
equal  to  the  total  pressure  upon  it.     (Cf.  IV,  3.) 

8.  Freezing  Point. — A  solution  has  in  general  as  many  freezing 
points  as  there  are  substances  in  the  solution  which  are  able  to 
sepai'ate  out  aa  pure  crystals.  The  freezing  point  of  a  ftiven 
solution  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  solution  is  in  equilibrium 
with  the  pure  crystals  of  one  of  its  constituents.  (Cf.  VII,  1.) 
The  nature  of  the  crj'stalhne  phase  must,  therefore,  always  be 
stated  except  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  where  by  general 
agreement,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  freezing  point  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  temperature  at  which  the  solution  is  in  equilibrium 
with  pure  crystals  of  the  constituent  which  is  designated  as  the 
solvent. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SOLUTIONS    n :  THE    COLLIGATIVE    PROPERTIES    OF 

SOLUTIONS  AND  THE  THERMODYNAMIC 

RELATIONS  WHICH  CONNECT  THEM 

1.  Vapor  Pressure  and  Temperature. — We  have  already  noted 
(IV,  3)  that  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  substance  always  mcreases 
with  rise  in  temperature.  In  the  case  of  any  pure  liquid  or  of 
any  constituent  of  a  solution  under  a  constant  external  pressure, 
P  (that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  example),  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  vapor  pressure  with  rise  in  temperature  is  indicated  mathe- 
matically by  the  partial  differential  coefficient,  \^)     •     The 

subscripts  (in  this  case  P  and  x)  indicate  variables  which  are  con- 
stant for  the  process  under  consideration.  The  above  mathemat- 
ical expression  stated  in  words  would  be  read  as  follows:  the 
temperature  rate  of  change  of  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  pure  sub- 
stance (or  of  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  any  constituent  of  a 
solution  in  which  the  mole  fraction  of  the  constituent  is  x)  under 
constant  external  pressure,  P;  or  more  briefly,  the  partial  of  p 
with  respect  to  T,  P  and  x  constant. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics 
leads  to  the  following  exact  expression  for  this  differential  coeffi- 
cient: 

(dr/p.x  ^  ~vft  ^^^ 

where  L,  is  the  molal  heat  of  vaporization  (IV,  2)  of  the  substance 
and  vo  its  molal  volume  in  the  vapor  state  under  the  conditions 
indicated. 

For  a  pure  crystalline  solid  we  have,  similarly, 

fiyp\  L, 


(m  = 


voT 


(la) 


L,  being  the  molal  heat  of  sublimation  (VI,  3). 
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If  the  siibstanwi  is  uniier  its  own  vapttr  pi-csaure  at  all  tPinpera- 
I  tures,  iostpad  of  uiider  a  constant  external  preesiir?,  equations 
(1)  and  (la)  have  the  form 

UWx.,.-."  (r„-   \\)T  '^* 

where  Vo  is  the  niol^  volume;  t)f  the  Uquid  {or  crystals)  at  the 
pressure  P  and  temperature  T.  This  ia  known  as  the  Clausiu^ 
ClapeyroD'  equation.  Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  critical 
point,  Vo  is  usually  so  small  in  comparison  with  co  that  it  may  be 
neglected  and  then  equation  (2)  takes  the  fonn  of  equation  (1), 
that  is,  equation  (1),  which  is  rigorously  exact  if  P  is  constant, 
is  also  approximately  correct  for  many  cases  where  P  =  p. 

Problem  L— In  order  to  integrate  equation  (1)  or  (la)  it  is  first  necesaaiy 
to  express  L  and  i;  as  functions  of  one  of  the  variables.  If  the  vapor  obeys 
the  perfect  gaa  law  and  if  L  ie  a  coDstant  with  respect  to  variations  in  T, 
show  that  the  integral  of  the  above  equationn  has  the  fonn, 

ProbLem  2. — At  —2°  water  has  a  vapor  pressure  of  3,962  mm.  of  Hg. 
Ite  heat  of  vaporizatioD  at  0°  is  2495  joules  per  gram.  Caloulate  its  vapor 
pressure  at  2°. 

Problem  3. — Calculate  the  mean  heat  of  sublimation  of  tungsten  be- 
tween 3000°  and  3500°  absolute.  Calculate  also  the  nonnal  sublimation 
point  of  tungsten.      (See  Prob.  2,  VI.) 

2.  Variation  of  Boiling  Point  with  External  Pressure  on  the 
Liquid .^Si nee  by  definition  (XI,  7)  vapor  pressure,  p,  and  extei^ 
nal  pressure,  P,  for  any  hquid  are  equal  to  each  other  at  the  boil- 
ing point,  Tb,  of  the  liquid,  it  follows  that  at  this  temperature 

and  hence  from  equation  (2)  above  we  find 

•Benoit-Fsul  Emile  Clapoyron  (1799-18(i41.  tVenoh  engineer  and  pro- 
lettot  at  L'fieolB  de  Foots  at  Chaussete. 
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Problem  S. — Compare  the  purely  thenaodyii.  araic  relatkmahip  expressed 
by  equfltiou  (6)  with  the  Crafts'  oqwation,  ™~  -jp  ='  const,  {IV,  6).  What 
can  you  state  with  regard  to  the  ratio,  —  for  pure  liquids  at  their  boiling 
poiats?  CompHre  also  with  Trouton'a  rule,  and  draw  a,  conclusioii  with 
regard  to  the  ratio  —^  for  related  liquids. 

Problem  4, — On  the  assumption  that  L.  does  not  vary  with  T,  show  that 
the  ClauBius-Clapeyron  equation  when  combined  with  Hildebrand'a  form 
of  Trouton'a  Rule  [IV,  C)  yields  the  following  general  vapor  pressure  equa- 
tion for  normal  liquids. 

log-  P-fi  +  ''  +  '■'B'  "  C««^ 

in  which  Lc  is  the  molal  heat  of  vaporization  and  /,  the  integration  constant 
of  the  Clausius-Clapeyron  equation,  for  any  normal  liquid  chosen  as  the  com- 
parison  substance;  and  "(^7!^)  is  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperatures 

at  which  the  liquid  in  question  and  the  comparison  liquid  reapeotively 
have  the  same  concentration  of  saturated  vapor. 

Problem  5. — Derive  the  rule  of  Ramsay  and  Young  (IV,  eq.  1)  from 
equation  6a. 

3.  Effect  of  Pressure  upon  Vapor  Pressure. — If  the  pressure 
upon  any  pure  substance  in  the  liquid  (or  crystalline)  state  be 
increased,  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  substance  also  increases,  the 
quantitative  thermodynamic  relation  between  the  two  being 
expressed  by  the  equation. 


r/A^ 


where  Vo  is  the  molal  volume  of  the  substance  in  the  1iquid(or 

crystalline)  state  at  the  pressure,  P,  and  temperature, 
equation  of  the  same  form, 


(8) 


also  holds  for  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  partial  vapor  pres- 
sure, px,  of  any  constituent  of  a  solution.  To*,  the  partial  molal 
volume  of  A  in  the  mixture,  is  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  an  infinite  amount  of  the  solution,  which  takes  place  when  one 
mole  of  the  substance,  A,  is  added  to  it. 

4.  Vapor  Pressure  Lowering. — If  to  any  pure  liquid.  A,  having 
the  vapor  pressure,  po,  we  add  some  substance  which  forms  a 
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solution  with  it,  it  can  be  shown  both  from  molecular  kinetics 
and  from  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  that  the  vapor 
pressure  of  A  is  therebj  lowered.  In  other  words,  the  partial 
vapor  pressure  of  any  substance  from  a  solution  is  always  lower  , 
than  its  vapor  pressure  in  the  pure  state.  The  vapor  pressure 
lowering,  Ap,  is  defined  by  the  equation, 

Ap  -  pt,  -  p  (9) 

and  a  quantity  called  the  relative  vapor  pressure  lowering  ia 

defined  as  — or  —  where  po  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  sub-   ; 

stance  as  a  pure  hquid  and  p  its  partial  vapor  pressure  from  the 
solution,  both  being  at  the  same  temperature,  T,  and  under  the 
same  external  pressure,  P. 

5.  Elevation  of  the  Boiling  Point. — 

Problem  4. — From  what  liad  juat  been  aaid  regarding  the  lowering  of 
vapor  pressure  which  oocura  whea  one  substance  ia  diaaolved  in  another, 
bIiow  that  the  following  statement  must  aiso  be  true;  The  boiling  point  of 
a  liquid  is  always  raised  by  dissolving  in  it  any  substance  whose  own  vapor 
pressure  is  negligibly  smalL 

The  elevation  of  the  boiling  point,  or  the  boiling  point  raising 

as  it  18  also  called,  is  defined  by  the  equation, 

i^Ta  =  Tb  ~  Tg,  (10) 

where  T„  is  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  and  Tg,  that  of  the 
pure  liquid,  both  boiling  points  being  of  coiu-se  for  the  same  pres- 
sure. If  the  other  constituent  of  the  solution  has  an  appreciable 
vapor  pressure  of  its  own,  the  boiling  point  ia  not  necessarily 
raised  when  the  solution  is  formed  but  may  even  be  lowered,  if 
the  other  constituent  is  a  very  volatile  substance.  This  occurs, 
for  example,  when  ether  is  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

6.  Freezing  Point  Lowering. — We  have  already  seen  (X,  10) 
that  at  the  freezing  point  of  a  pure  liquid  the  hquid  has  the  same 
vapor  pressure  as  the  crystals  with  wliich  it  is  in  equihbrium. 
If  to  such  a  system  a  second  substance  is  added  which  dissolves 
in  the  liquid,  but  not  in  the  crystals,  the  vapor  pressure  of  the 
liquid  is  thereby  lowered  and  it  will  no  longer  be  in  equilibrium 
with  the  crystalline  phase.  The  crystals,  since  they  now  have" 
the  higher  vapor  pressure,  will  tend  to  pass  over  into  the  solution 
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which,  if  the  two  are  in  contact,  they  can  do  simply  by  melting. 
The  process  of  melting  Is,  however,  attended  by  an  absorption  of 
heat  (VII,  2),  and  consequently  the  whole  ayetem  will  cool  down 
until  some  temperature  is  reached  where  the  vapor  preiiure  of 
the  substance  in  the  crystalline  state  is  again  the  san»e~aH  its 
partial  vapor  pressure  from  the  solution  and  hence  tK^  two  phases 
become  once  more  in  equilibrium  with  each  other.  That  such 
a  temperature  will  be  reached  can  be  demonstrated  thermody- 
namically  and  c;an  also  be  seen  from  a  study  of  Fig,  25.  This 
temperature  we  have  already  defined  (.XI,  8)  as  the  freezing  point 
of  the  solution  and  the  freezing  point  of  a  liquid  is,  therefore, 
evidently  always  lowered  by  dissolving  another  substance  in  it. 
The  freezing  point  lowering  is  defined  by  the  equation, 

Ar„  =  T„  -  Ty  (11) 

where  Tf„  is  the  freezing  point  of  the  pure  liquid  and  T^  that  c 
the  solution. 


7.  Osmotic   Pressure  and  Osmosis. — Consider  two  vessels 

placed  side  by  side  under  a  bell-jar  as  shown  in  Fig,  26,  Let 
vessel  number  1  contain  any  solution,  made  up  of  any  number 
of  constituents,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  and  let  vessel  number  2  contain 
any  one  of  these  constituents,  A  for  example,  in  the  form  of  a 
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pure  liquid.'  The  partial  vapor  pressure  of  A  from  the  first  ves- 
sel is  leas  than  its  vapor  pressure  from  the  second  vessel '  XII.  4) 
and  hence  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  substance,  a,  to  paaa 
over  from  the  pure  liquid  state  tvessel  2)  into  the  solunon  (vcBse! 
1)  which  it  might  do  by  distillation,  for  example.  Now  as  ex- 
plained above  (XII,  1)  the  vapor  pressure  of  A  from  the  two 


Fio.  20. 

vessels  could  be  made  the  same  either  by  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  solution  or  by  lowering  that  of  the  pure  liquid,  the  total 
pressure  on  both  remaining  the  same.  Or,  ■  the  two  vapor 
pressures  might  also  be  made  the  same  by  keeping  the  tem- 
perature of  both  vessels  constant  but  varying  the  total  pressure 
on  one  of  them,'  i.e.,  by  increasing  the  total  pressm'C  on  the 
■  In  the  most  general  cobb  vessel  number  2  might  contain  constituent  A, 
disaolved  in  some  other  pure  liquid  to  form  a  solution  of  any  etipulatcd 
etrength.  This  other  pure  liquid  would,  in  such  a.  cqso,  serve  simply  as  a 
»taniiaTd  reference  Jiqui/i  and  for  thtorutieal  purjrases  might  bo  some  wholly 
hypothetical  liquid,  endoweil  with  any  desired  properties.  Unless  a  ^shmdard 
reference  ligiiid  of  some  kind  is  specified,  however,  the  constituent  in  question 
is  usually  considered  as  present  in  the  pure  liquid  state  in  the  second  vessel. 
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solution  or  by  decreasing  the  total  pressure  on  the  pure  liquid 
(XII,  3). 

The  ci?fFerence  in  the  total  pressures  upon  the  two  vessels 
which  is  just  sufficient  to  produce  equality  in  the  vapor  pressures 
of  A  from  both  vessels  is  called  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solu- 
tion with  reference  to  constituent  A  and  will  be  indicated  by  the 
symbol,  11^.  In  order  to  completely  define  this  pressure  differ- 
ence, the  actual  pressures  on  the  two  vessels  must  also  be  speci- 
fied. Unless  otherwise  stated,  therefore,  we  shall  define  the 
osmotic  pressure,  n^,  by  the  equation, 

n.  =  P  -  P^  U2) 

where  P^  is  the  pressure  on  the  pure  liquid,  A,  and  P  that  on  the 
solution,  when  A  has  the  same  vapor  pressure*  from  both,  and 
unless  otherwise  specified  P  will  always  be  understood  to  be  one 
atmosphere. 

Problem  5. — Show  by  a  method  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in 
X,  10)  that  if  a  pure  liquid,  A,  be  separated  from  a  solution  containing  it 
by  a  membrane  which  is  permeable  only  to  molecules  of  A,  then  A  will  pass 
through  the  membrane  into  the  solution,  if  the  solution  and  the  pure  liquid 
ar«%  both  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure;  but  that  if  the  pressure 
difference  IIa  (as  just  defined)  be  established  on  the  two  Uquids,  then  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  tendency  for  A  to  pass  through  the  membrane  into  the 
solution. 

The  passage  of  a  liquid  through  such  a  membrane  ^called  a 
semipermeable  membrane)  is  termed  osmosis.  Semipermeable 
membranes  are  found  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  and 
osmosis  plays  a  very  important  rdle  in  physiological  processes. 

*  More  generally  stated  the  definition  of  Ha  would  be  Ha  *=  P  —  Pa> 
where  Pa  is  the  pressure  on  the  pure  Hquid,  A,  and  P  that  on  the  solution 
when  A  has  the  same  escaping  tendency  from  both.  The  vapor  pressure  of 
the  molecules  of  the  substance,  A,  from  any  phase  or  system  containing  it  is 
only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  escaping  tendency  may  manifest 
itself.  It  is  one  which  is  very  readily  visualized  by  the  student,  however, 
and  for  that  reason  we  shall  employ  it  freqeuntly.  Increase  of  pressure  upon 
a  liquid  not  only  increases  its  vapor  pressure,  that  is,  its  tendency  to  escape 
into  the  vapor  phase,  but  it  also  increases  its  tendency  to  escape  into  any 
other  condition  whatsoever,  as  can  be  readily  shown  by  purely  thermody- 
namic reasoning.  While,  therefore,  the  concept  of  escaping  tendency  in 
general  is  a  more  abstract  method  of  expression,  we  shall  for  the  present 
employ  instead  the  more  concrete  concept  of  its  manifestation  as  a  vapor 
pressure. 
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The  molecular  kinetic  iDterpretation  of  the  process  of  osmosis 
will  be  discussed  later.  The  phenomenon  of  osmosis  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  as  a  lecture  experijiient  by  tying  a  piece  of 
gold  beater's  skin  over  the  mouth  of  a  thistle  tube,  Ming  the 
tube  with  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  colored  with  a  little  cochi- 
neal and  then  immersing  the  inverted  tube  in  a  beaker  of  water, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  The  gold  beater's  skin  acts  as  a  semi- 
permeable membrane  permitting  water  to  pa,S8  through  it  reatlily 
but  not  sugar.  Water,  therefore,  passes  through  the  membrane 
into  the  sugar  solution  and  dilutes  it,  causing  the  volume  to 
increase  and  the  level  of  the  solution  in  the  tube  to  rise.  The 
weight  of  the  column  of  solution  above  the  membrane  and  hence, 
therefore,  the  pressme  upon  the  layer  of  solution  next  the  mem- 
brane gradually  increases  and  with  a  properly  prepared  mem- 
brane osmosis  will  continue  until  the  resulting  pressure  becomes 
8o  great  that  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  pass  through  the 
membrane  into  the  solution  is  just  qual  to  its  tendency  to 
pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  consequently  the  rates  of  os- 
mosis in  the  two  directions  balance  each  other  and  the  column 
of  liquid  in  the  thistle  tube  ceases  to  rise.  When  this  condition 
is  reached  the  weight  of  liquid  above  the  semipermeable  mem- 
brane is  a  measure  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar  solution, 
with  reference  to  the  constituent,  water. 

This  particular  osmotic  pressure,  n\,  however,  is  obviously 
defined  by  the  equation, 

jl'  ^  P  -  P^  =  {^P  -  1)  atoms.  [13) 

where  P  is  the  pressure  upon  the  layer  of  solution  next  to  the  semi- 
permeable membrane.  It  is  the  osmotic  pressure  as  defined  by 
equation  (13)  rather  than  that  defined  by  equation  (12)  which  is 
usually  obtained  in  direct  osmotic  pressure  measurements.  That 
is,  it  is  the  pressure  difference  necessary  to  establish  equilibrium 
when  the  pure  hquid  (instead  of  the  solution)  is  under  atmospheric 
pressure.  Either  osmotic  pressure  II,  or  II',  may,  however,  be 
therm odynamically  calculated,  if  the  other  is  known,  and  in  the 
case  of  aqueous  sugar  solutions  of  moderate  concentrations  the 
two  osmotic  pressures  are  practically  identical.  The  one  defined 
by  equation  (12)  is,  however,  in  general  a  simpler  one  to  employ 
than  is  the  one  defined  by  equation  (13). 
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In  direct  osinoUc  pressure  measurements  with  aquooiis  solu- 
tions the  membrane  employed  is  usually  a  film  of  cupric  feiTO" 
cyanide  deposited  in  the  pores  of  a  porous  earthern  cup.     Direct 
measurements  of  osmotic  pressure  are  difficult  to  carry  out,  ho*'; 
ever,  and  have  thus  far  been  accurately  made  only  in  the  case 
a  few  aqueous  solutions.     The  osmotic  pressure  of  any  solutio! 
can  lie  calculated  thermodynamically,  however,  from  the  fi 
ing  point  or  from  the  vapor  presaure  of  the  solution  and  this 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  most  reliable  as  well  as  the  moat 
venient  method  to  employ  in  case  one  desires  to  know  the  osmot 
pressure  of  any  solution.     The  r61e  played  by  osmotic  presaure 
in  the  theory  of  solutions  is  of  such  a  nature,  however,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  any 
solution  is  seldom  of  much  importance.     Osmotic  pressure 
chiefly  of  value  simply  as  a  concept  by  means  of  which  some 
the  processes  employed  in  the  derivations  of  the  laws  of  solutic 
may  be  conveniently  visualized.     Historically,  however,  it 
played  and  to  many  chemiata  of  the  present  day  still  plays 
important  r6!e  in  solution  theory,  chiefly  owing  to  some  popular 
misconceptions  as  to  its  nature  and  the  analogy  between  it  aod 
gas  pressure,  as  will  be  explained  further  in  Chapter  XIV.     For 
this  reason  more  space  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  osmotift> 
pressure  than  would  be  justified  by  its  actual  importance  in 
theory  of  solutions. 

8.  The  Thermodynamic  Relations  Connecting  the  CoUigativ* 
Properties  of  a  Solution. — The  magnitudes  of  the  vapor  pressure 
lowering,  the  boihng  point  raising,  the  freezing  jxiint  lowering, 
the  osmotic  pressure,  and  certain  other  allied  properties  of 
solution  depend  in  general  upon  the  molal  composition  of  the  soli 
tion  and  upon  the  natures  of  its  constituents.     But  in  the  ea»ei 
an  important  class  of  solutions  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
chapter,  the  magnitude  of  these  quantities  for  one  constituent 
of  the  solution  depends  only  upon  the  nature  of  this  constituent 
and  upon  ita  mole  fraction  in  the  aolution  and  not  at  all  upon  th^ 
natures  of  the  other  components  of  the  solution  nor  the  relati'' 
amounts  of  them  present. 

Now  although,  in  general,  the  magnitude  of  any  one  of  th( 
quantities  depends  both  upon  the  composition  of  the  solutio 
the  natures  of  its  constituents,  the  relation  between  any  two 
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KlieB  for  any  constituent  of  any  given  solution  depends  only 
■^lonliie  nature  of  this  constituent  and  not  at  all  upon  the  mole 
fnietioii  of  the  constituent  in  the  solution  nor  upon  the  number 
ornaturea  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  solution.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  relation  connecting  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of 
my  constituent,  A,  of  a  solution  with  its  osmotic  pressure  does 
not  depend  in  any  way  upon  the  per  cent,  of  A  in  the  solution 
upon  the  number,  amounts,  or  natures  of  the  other  substances 
in  tie  solution.  For  these  reasons  the  properties  mentioned  are 
called  the  colligative  properties  of  the  solution. 

The  exact  and  general  relations  which  connect  the  colligattve 
properties  of  a  solution  with  one  another  can  be  easily  derived* 
from  the  First  and  Second  Laws  of  Thermodynamics  without  any 
additional  a-Hsumptions.  Relations  of  this  charact«r,  that  is, 
felfltions  which  arc  necessary  consequences  of  the  two  lawB  of 
energy  alone,  will  be  referred  to  as  "purely  thermodynamic 
relatione."  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  explain  further  the  details 
nf  the  derivations  of  these  relations  but  will  simply  state  a  few 
of  them,  using  the  nomenclature  already  employed. 

(a)  Vapor  pressure,  -p,  and  freezing  point,  7>,  both  with  ref- 
erence to  the  same  constituent,  A: 

/^\  ^  _L^ 

where  L,  is  the  molal  heat  of  sublimation  (VI,  3)  of  the  pure  con- 
stituent at  the  pressure  P,  and  the  temperature  Tp,  and  vo  is  the 
molal  volume  of  its  vapor  at  the  pressure  p^.,  and  the  tempera^ 
■ture,  Tr. 

(_b)  Vapor  pressure  and  osmotic  pressure  for  constituent,  A 

•Vo  being  the  molal  volume  of  A  in  the  liquid  state  at  the  tempera- 
ture T,  and  the  pressure  1 — IIj,  and  vo  the  molal  volume  of  the 
vapor  at  tJie  pressure  p,  and  the  temperature  T. 

(c)  Vapor  pressure  and  boiling  point,  Tb'-  Since  in  this  case  by 
definition  (XI,  7)  p  =  P,  the  i-elatiou  is  simply  equation  (1) 
above,  which  may  be  written : 

•See  Jour.  Amur.  Cheiii.  Soc,  32,  496  and  I63t>  (1910). 
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id)  OBmotic  pressure  and  freezing  point,  botii  with  referenffl  I 
to  the  same  constituent,  A: 

(e)  Vapor  pressure  of  constituent,  A,  and  surface  tension  o(\\»^ 
solution : 

where  Si,,  the  molal  adsorption  surface  for  A  is  that  surface  are* 
which  contains  one  mole  of  A  iu  excess  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  make  the  mole  fraction  of  A  in  the  surface  equal  to  its  mol^ 
fraction  in  the  interior  of  the  solution,  whence  q^  must  evident!^ 
be  the  number  of  moles  of  A  adsorbed  by  unit  area  of  the  surface- 

The  derivations  of  all  of  the  above  relations  are  given  in  th^ 
Appendix. 

To  these  relations  might  be  added  many  others,  but  the  state- 
ment of  additional  ones  will  be  deferred  until  they  are  needed. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  above  equations  contains  any 
quantity  which  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the 
substance,  A,  present  in  the  solution  or  upon  the  number,  nature, 
or  amounts  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  solution. 

There  is,  however,  for  every  solution,  a  set  of  relations  which 
connects  each  of  the  colligative  properties  of  the  solution  with 
the  nature  of  its  constituents  and  its  molal  composition.  This 
set  of  relations  we  shall  call  the  "Laws  of  the  Solution."  It  is 
evident,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  in  order  to  deduce 
the  complete  set  of  these  laws  for  any  given  solution,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  only  one  of  the  laws  as  a  starting  point,  for  all  of  the 
others  can  then  be  obtained  by  combining  this  one  law  with  the 
purely  thermodynamic  relations  discussed  above.  As  our  start- 
ing point  in  deducing  the  Laws  of  Solutions  we  shall  employ  the 
law  connecting  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  any  constituent  trf 
a  solution  with  its  mole  fraction  in  the  solution. 

Pioblem  6. — If  the  vapor  is  a  perfect  gas  and  Vo  ia  independent  (if  n, 
show  that  the  integral  of  equation  (15)  is 
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where  po  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  pure  Hquid  A  at  the  temperature  T.     Show 
also  that  this  integral  may  be  written  in  the  form, 

See  Ref.  3  for  the  integrations  of  equations  (14)  to  (17). 

9.  The  Fundamental  Vapor  Pressure  Law. — If  in  a  solution 
having  the  two  molecular  componeDts,  A  and  B,  the  molecular 
fraction  of  A  be  increased  from  o^a  to  a;^  +  dXj,,  the  corresponding 
increase,  dp^;  in  its  partial  vapor  pressure,  p^?  is  given  by  the 
expression, 

dpA  -  L(T.E.)dx^  (20) 

and  similarly  for  component  B, 

dpj,  =  U(T.E.)dx^  (21) 

the  temperature  and  total  pressure  being  constant;  or  stated  in 
words,  when  the  molecular  fraction  of  any  component  of  a  solu- 
tion is  increased  by  a  very  small  amount,  dx,  the  corresponding 
increase,  dp,  in  its  partial  vapor  pressure  above  the  solution  is 
equal  to  da;  multiplied  by  a  quantity  which  is  a  function  of  the 
thermodynamic  environment  (see  XIII,  1)  which  prevails  in 
the  interior  of  the  solution.  It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  inte- 
grate equation  (20)  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  form  of  the 
function,  fj,(T.E.).  The  form  of  this  function  and  the  values  of 
its  parameters  will  in  general  be  determined  by  the  niunber, 
nature  and  relatives  proportions  of  the  different  constituents  of 
the  solution,  and  since  in  general  these  may  be  of  the  most  va- 
ried character  it  is  not  possible,  except  by  setting  up  largely 
empirical  equations,*  to  obtain  an  evaluation  of  f^  (T.E.)  which 
will  hold  for  all  possible  types  of  solutions.  A  better  procedure  is 
to  classify  solutions,  as  far  as  possible,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  and  then  to  seek  an  evaluation  of  f ^  (T.E.)  for  each  class. 
As  our  knowledge  of  solutions  has  progressed  we  have  come  to 

*  The  student  who  examines  the  literature  of  the  thermodynamics  of 
solution  theory  will  find  what  sometimes  purport  to  be  more  general  or 
fundamental  forms  of  expressing  the  relation  between  fugacity  and  com- 
position.^'^    These  relations  usually  take  a  form  equivalent  to  the  following: 

P.  =  Po.xJ''--'-''''^  (22) 

where  i(Xj^  Xb   .    .    .,  P,  T)j  &n  unknown  function  of  the  composition  of 
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recognize  two  large  gi-oups  or  clauses  of  solutions  for  which  it  i 
possible  to  evaluate  this  function  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ori*' 
other  words,  for  which  it  is  possible  to  construct  more  or  les^ 
complete  and  satisfactory  systems  of  laws  and  theories.     Thes^ 
two  classes  may  be  called,  respectively,  (I)  Solutions  of  Con8taii<> 
Thermodynamic  Environment  and  (2)  Solutions  whose  Thermo- 
dynamic Environment  is  a  Function  of  the  Ion  concentration- 
We  shall  restrict  om-  consideration  of  the  Theories  of  Solution  U* 
these  two  classes  and  in  building  up  the  system  of  laws  for  each 
class  we  shall  follow  the  logical  rather  than  the  historical  method 
of  development,  as  our  main  purpose  will  bo  to  present  as  clear 
and  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  present  condition  of 
our  systematized   knowledge  of  solutions  rather  than  to  trace    * 
the  stages  by  which  this  condition  has  been  reached.     The  hiH*9 
torical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  very  thoroughly  treated  i 
Walden'a,   "Die  Loswigstheorien   in  Ikrer  Geschichtlichen  Ax^ 
einanderfolge,"  1910. 


Books;    (4)    Van   Laar,    Sechs    Vortrage,   p.    99.     Planck-Ogg, 
dynamics,  p.  225, 

Journal   Abticleb:    (S)   Wagner,    Z.    phyaik.   Chem.,   94,   621    (192 
Hitchcock,  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  8,  192  (1920). 

the  solution  the  piesBure  and  temperature,  wiU  by  some  writers  be  fomi^^ 
iilated    aa    puwer    series    with    various    undetermined  oueffii^ients.      [Thia 
method  of  formulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  general  than  our  equation 
20  and  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  mathematical  method  of  saying 
what  has  been  Huid  above  in  words. 

If  in  any  specific  case  the  function,  HT.E.),  can- be  evaluated  in  any 
conveDient  form  with  numerical  parameters,  then  tor  that  case  it  will  be 
evident  that  we  caji  carry  through  the  derivation  of  a  set  of  solution  laws 
in  a,  manner  entirely  analogous  to  the  derivations  given  in  the  following 
pages.  Since,  however,  in  genera!  this  function  and  its  parameters  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  class  of  solutions  under  consideration  and  is 
in  general  unknown,  it  seems  purposeless  to  take  the  time  and  space  to  carry 
along  through  all  subsequent  derivations  the  mathematical  statement 
that  the  thermodynamic  environment  depends  upon  the  temperature, 
pressure,  nature  of  the  molecular  species,  etc.,  especially  if  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure we  are  Jn  any  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  * 
are  obtaining  a  more  general  theory  of  solutions. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SOIDTIONS     in:     THERMODYNAMIC     ENVIRONMEWT. 
IDEAL  SOLUTIONS  AND  DILUTE  SOLUTIONS 

1.  Thennodynamic  Environment.  ^Consider  the  two  liquids, 
mercury,  Hg,  and  benzene,  CsHg,  two  substances  which  in  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties  are  widely  different  from  each 
other.    If  we  shake  these  two  hquids  together  in  a  test-tube  we 
find  that  neither  substance  will  disslove  in  the  other  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent.     Instead,  we  obtain  two  liquid  layers,  one  of  which 
IS  practically  pure  merciuy  and  the  other  practically  pure  ben- 
I     «iie.    The  two  species  of  molecules,  Hg  and  CeHs,  have  scarcely 
sny  attraction  for  each  other  and  refuse  to  intermingle.     In 
other  words,  the  substance  mercury  is  not  capable  of  existing 
in  a  molecularly  dispersed  state  (XI,  1)  under  the  conditions 
whieh  prevail  in  liquid  benzene,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
beoiieoe  molecules  able  to  exist  in  the  molecularly  dispersed  state 
in  surroundings  containing  mercury  molecules.     This  inability 
of  these  two  liquids  to  mix  with  each  other  is  closely  connected 
ffith  the  great  chemical  and  physical  differences  between  them. 
Suppose  now  that  we  replace  the  mercury  by  water  [HjO 
+  (HtO)i  +  (H20)3  +   .    .    .  ],  a  liquid  whose  molecules  resem- 
ble those  of  benzene  more  closely  than  mercury  molecules  do, 
and  consequently  (I,  2)  one  which  in  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties  is  more  like  benzene  than  mercury  is.     On  shaking 
waf«r  and  benzene  together  wc  obtain,  just  as  before,  two  liquid 
layers,  a  water  layer  below  and  a  benzene  layer  above.     On  care- 
ful examination,  however,  wc  would  find  that  the  water  layer  con- 
tains a  little  benzene  ^about  0.1  per  cent.)  dissolved  in  it  and  that 
the  benzene  layer  contains  a  httle  water  (about  0.03  per  cent.) 
dissolved  in  it.     These  two  liquids  are  able,  therefore,  to  mix 
with  each  other  to  a  very  slight  but  quite  appreciable  extent. 
In  other  words,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  water  is  capable  of 
existing  in  the  molecularly  dispersed  state  in  an  environment 
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which  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  benzene  molecules  and  simi- 
larly an  appreciable  quantity  of  benzene  is  able  to  exist  in  the 
molecularly  dispersed  condition  in  an  environment  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  water  molecules. 

Let  us  now  take  a  third  liquid,  ethyl  alcohol,  which  resembles 
benzene  even  more  closely  than  does  water.  If  we  shake  benzene, 
CsHe,  and  alcohol,  CsHsO,  together  we  find  that  we  always  obtain 
a  homogeneous  system  whatever  be  the  relative  amounts  of 
benzene  and  of  alcohol  taken,  that  is,  these  two  liquids  are 
miscible  vrith  each  other  in  aU  prapariians.  The  attractive 
forces  of  alcohol  molecule  for  alcohol  molecule,  benzene  molecule 
for  benzene  molecule,  and  alcohol  molecule  for  benzene  molecule 
are  so  related  that  when  we  pour  alcohol  into  benzene  the  alcohol 
molecules  intermingle  with  those  of  benzene  and  continue  to  do 
so  in  whatever  numbers  they  are  added  The  first  molecules  of 
alcohol  which  enter  the  benzene  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
benzene  molecules  only.  As  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  increased 
the  natitre  of  the  medium  surrounding  any  given  alcohol  or  benzene 
molecule  changes  gradually  from  one  composed  almost  entirely 
of  benzene  molecules  to  one  in  which  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
molecules  gradually  increases  until  finaUy  the  medium  surround- 
ing any  given  alcohol  molecule  or  benzene  molecule  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  alcohol  molecules. 

Now  the  tendency  of  a  given  molecule  to  escape  from  a  solution 
containing  it  depends  upon  the  conditions  which  prevail  within 
that  particular  solution.  The  molecule  is  subject  to  the  action 
of  various  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  as  well  as  to  collisions 
from  the  molecules  which  surroimd  it  and  the  sum  total  of  all 
these  environmental  influences  determines  the  magnitude  of 
the  escaping  tendency  of  the  molecule  in  question.  An  attempt 
to  analyze  further  the  nature  of  these  environmental  influences 
would  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  lai^ly  speculative 
and  would  have  no  particular  value.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  these  influences  and  their  general 
character,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  a  name  to  designate 
the  sum  total  of  these  effects.  The  nature  of  the  medium  sur- 
roimding  any  given  molecular  species  in  a  solution  will,  therefore, 
be  called  the  thermodyiuunic  environment  of  this  molecular 
species.    The  thermodynamic  environment  which  prevails  within 
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a  solution  depends,  in  general  upon  the  relative  numbers  and  the 
kinds  of  molecules  which  make  up  the  solution  and  upon  the  tem- 
perature and  the  pressure,' 

When  the  two  molecular  species  which  make  up  the  solution 
are  very  different  in  character  the  thermodynamic  environment 
prevailing  within  the  solution  will  be  so  different  from  that  which 
prevails  within  one  of  the  two  pure  liquids,  that  a  separation  into 
two  liquid  layers  will  occur  when  the  proportions  of  the  two  con- 
stituents reach  certain  values  which  are  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  constituents  and  by  the  temperature  and  the  pressure. 
Thus  when  we  add  water  to  benzene  the  water  molecules  inter- 
mingle at  first  with  those  of  the  benzene,  forming  a  solution  which 
has  a  thermodynamic  environment  practically  the  same  as  that 
which  prevails  in  pure  benzene.  When  the  concentration  of  the 
water  molecules  reaches  a  certain  value,  however  (which  depends 
upon  the  temperature  and  the  pressure),  any  further  molecules  of 
water  added  will  not  go  into  solution,  since  for  concentrations 
higher  than  this  value  the  mutual  attractions  of  water  molecule 
for  water  molecule  become  so  great  that  any  excess  of  water 
Beparatea  out  as  a  new  liquid  layer,  having  a  decidedly  different 
thermodynamic  environment. 

In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  benzene  which  mix  with  each  other 
in  all  proportions  the  two  molecular  species  display  many 
differences  in  both  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  the 
thermodynamic  environments  in  the  two  pure  liquids  are  prob- 
ably quite  appreciably  different  from  each  other,  sothat  when 
alcohol  is  poured  into  benzene,  the  thermodynamic  environment 
in  the  solution  changes  gradually  from  that  which  prevails  in 
pure  benzene  to  that  which  prevails  in  pure  alcohol,  but  the  total 
change  in  this  instance  is  not  so  great  but  that  both  species  of 
molecidea  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  and  hence  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  form  two  distinct  liquid  layers  possessing 
different  thermodynamic  environments. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  if  molecules  of  a  liquid,  A,  be  in- 
troduced into  a  pure  liquid,  B,  they  intermingle  with  those  of 
B,  forming  a  solution,     Aa  the  concentration  of  the  A  molecules 

'  And  in  Home  special  cases,  which  will  not  be  considered  here,  upon  the 
amnunt  and  kind  of  light  with  which  the  solution  is  illuminated  and  upon 
the  magnetic  and  electric  condition  of  its  surroundings. 
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increases,  two  tendencies  become  manifest.  First,  the  mutual 
attractions  among  the  A  molecules  increase  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  molecules  are  getting  closer  together  as  their  con- 
centration increases  and  as  a  result  of  this  greater  attraction  there 
is  a  tendency  for  these  molecules  to  collect  together  and  to  form 
themselves  (together  with  some  B  molecules)  into  a  second  liquid 
layer  having  a,  different  thermodynamic  environment  from  the 
solution. 

Opposed  to  this  tendency  toward  separation  and  formation  of 
a  new  thermodynamic  environment  is  the  fact  that  the  increasing 
numbers  of  A  molecules  by  their  very  presence  in  the  solution 
are  changing  the  thermodynamic  environment  of  the  solution 
and  are  making  it  more  like  that  which  would  exist  in  the  layer 
which  tends  to  be  formed  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  A 
molecules.  This  naturally  results  in  lessening  the  tendency  of 
the  A  molecules  to  separate  and  form  a  second  phase.  When 
the  two  molecular  species  are  greatly  different  from  each  other 
the  first  of  these  tendencies  is  likely  to  prove  the  stronger  and  two 
Hquid  layers  are  formed.  The  more  nearly  the  two  species  of 
molecules  resemble  each  other  the  greater  will  be  the  second 
tendency  and  when  they  are  sufiicieutly  alike  the  second  tend- 
ency will  predominate  and  the  two  substances  will  mix  in  all 
proportions. 

Unless  the  two  molecular  species  resemble  each  other  very 
closely,  however,  the  process  of  mixing  is  accompanied  by  quite 
an  appreciable  variation  in  thermodynamic  environment  in  pass- 
ing from  one  pure  hquid  through  the  series  of  mixtures  to  the 
other  pure  liquid,  and  although  the  two  molecular  species  may  be 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  thermodynamic  environment 
and  remain  in  solution  together,  this  adaptation  will  in  general  be 
accompanied  by  external  evidences  in  the  way  of  heat  effects 
(evolution  or  absorption  of  heat)  and  volume  changes  (expansion 
or  contraction)  which  take  place  when  the  two  liquids  are  mixed 
together.  The  magnitudes  of  these  effects  may  be  taken  as  a 
rough  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  change  in  thermodynamic 
environment,  in  all  cases  where  the  process  of  mixing  consists 
iply  in  the  intermingling  of  the  two  molecular  species  and  is 
not  accompanied  by  chemical  reactions.  Thus  when  one  mole 
benzene  is  poured  into  a  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol 
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change  in  thermodynamic  environment  undergone  by  the  benzene 
molecules  is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  0.36  calorie  of 
heat  and  by  an  appreciable  change  in  volume,  which  indicates  an 
appreciable  but  not  very  large  change  in  thermodynamic  environ- 
ment. When  one  mole  of  alcohol  is  poured  into  a  large  quantity 
of  benzene  the  process  is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  4 
calories  of  heat.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have  a  chemical 
reaction,  namely,  {C!H60H)i=a:C3H60H,  accompanying  the 
process  of  mixing,  for  ethyl  alcohol  is  an  associated  hquid  (III, 
5)  and  when  it  is  poured  into  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  ben- 
zene the  associated  molecules  must  (as  we  shall  learn  later) 
dissociate  into  simple  ones  and  this  reaction  will  be  attended  by 
a  heat  effect  which  will  be  added  to  that  due  to  the  change  in 
thermodynamic  environment  alone.  The  total  heat  efifect  in 
Buch  a  case  will  not,  therefore,  be  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  change  in  thermodynamic  environment, 

A  better  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  this  change  is  furnished 
by  the  decrease  in  free  energy  (X,  9)  which  accompanies  the 
transfer  of  one  mole  of  one  substance  from  one  thermodynamic 
environment  to  the  other.  Thus,  when  one  mole  of  benzene  is 
transferred  from  the  thermodynamic  environment  which  prevails 
in  pure  benzene  to  that  which  prevails  in  pure  alcohol,  the  change 
in  thermodynamic  environment  will  be  measured  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  corresponding  free  energy  decrease,  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  substantially  that  given  by  the  expression. 


=  RT  log,  - 


hm,. 
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where  po  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  pure  benzene  and  p  is  its 
partial  vapor  pressure  from  an  alcohol  solution  in  which  ite 
molecular  fraction  is  x. 

2.  Ideal  Solutions.^ — We  have  discussed  the  character  of  the 
solutions  formed  when  benzene  is  shaken  successively  with  a 
M  of  hquids  of  continuously  increasing  resemblance  to  itself. 
There  remains  only  to  consider  the  limiting  case  of  the  solutions 
formed  by  mixing  with  benzene  a  liquid  which  resembles  it  as 
closely  as  possible  and  whose  molecules  are,  therefore,  as  nearly 
like  those  of  benzene  as  possible.     Toluene  will  fulfill  these 
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requirements  very  well  as  is  evident  from  a  eompariaon  of  tlie 
formulas  of  the  two  molecules. 

Benzene  Toluene 

»CH  CH 

Hc/\CH  Hc/\,  C.CH, 

HC  IJ  CH  HC  I      J  CH 

CH  CH 

When  we  shake  these  two  non-asaociated  (Table  VI,  2)  liquids 
together,  we  find  that  they  not  only  mix  readily  with  each  other 
in  all  proportions,  but  we  note  also  that  the  process  of  mixinSi 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  appreciable  heat  effects  or  volmttfl 
changes.  The  total  enei^y  of  the  system,  in  other  words, 
not  changed  when  the  two  hquids  are  mixed  together.  More 
over,  this  absence  of  energy  changes  is  found  to  be  generally  \h.* 
case  whenever  any  two  very  similar  non-associated  liquids  s 
mixed  together  and  the  more  nearly  the  two  liquids  rescmbU 
each  other  the  more  exactly,  as  a  rule,  does  this  relation  hole 
true.  This  behavior  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  our  concept  o 
thermodynamic  environment  by  the  view  that  the  thermody-! 
namic  environments  in  the  two  pure  liquids  arc  practically  idena 
tieal,  and  hence  on  mixing  the  liquids  there  is  no  change  in  thiff 
environment,  whatever  be  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
mixed.*  That  is,  a  benzene  molecule  (or  a  toluene  molecule), 
finds  itself  in  practically  the  same  thermodynamic  environment,: 
whether  it  be  surrounded  entirely  by  benzene  molecules,  or  e 
tirely  by  toluene  molecules,  or  by  mixtures  of  the  two  molecule^ 
in  any  proportions  whatever. 

Any  solution  in  which  the  thermodynamic  environment  is  con' 
stant,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  relative  proportions  d^^ 
the  constituents  in  the  solution  will  be  called  an  ideal  solutionr 
An  ideal  solution,  like  a  perfect  gas,  is  strictly,  therefore,  only  a 
limiting  ease  which  is  approached  the  more  closely,  the  morQ 

'  The  procesB  of  mixing  in  such  a  oase  is  very  tLnalogouB  to  that  whie^ 
occurs  when  two  perfect  gases  are  mixed  together  in  the  same  volunifl 
(XI,  3a).  The  free  energy  change  which  measurea  the  magnitude  of  tl 
change  in  thermodynamic  environment  old  be  calculated  from  equation  (I 
above  and  has  always  been  found  equal  to  xero  when  the  two  liquids  i 
each  other  very  closely. 
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nearly  its  different  molecular  components  resemble  one  another. 
The  closest  approach  of  any  actual  solutioD  to  the  limiting  case 
of  an  ideal  solution  probably  occurs  when  we  mix  together  two 
liquid  hydrocarbons  which  are  optical  isomers  (I,  2d)  or  when  we 
liquify  an  element  containing  isotopic  atoms.  Such  a  mixture 
will  be  found  to  obey  all  of  the  laws  of  ideal  solutions  so  closely 
that  we  should  probably  be  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  deviation 
and  such  a  solution  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  actual 
example  of  an  ideal  solution.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
following  pairs  of  liquids  when  mixed  together  will  also  form 
solutions  which  will  be  very  close  to  ideal  solutions:  (1)  ohlor- 
benzene  and  brombenzene;  (2)  mercury  and  tin;  (3,  krypton  and 
xenon;  (4)  methyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol;  (5)  holmium  and 
dysprosium;  (6)  cesium  and  rubidium. 

3.  Dilute  Solutions. — In  general  a  solution  composed  of  the 
two  substances,  A  and  B,  will  have  a  thermodynamic  environ- 
ment different  from  that  which  prevails  in  either  pure  liquid  A  or 
pure  liquid  B  and  this  thermodynamic  environment  will  vary 
with  changes  in  the  relative  amounts  of  A  and  B  in  the  solution. 
Suppose  we  take  any  solution  composed  of  A  and  B  and  pour 
into  it  some  pure  hquid  A,  This  process  is  called  "diluting  the 
solution  with  A,"  As  the  mole-fraction  of  A  increases  and  that 
of  B  decreases,  the  thermodynamic  environment  in  the  solution 
approaches  gradually  that  which  prevails  in  pure  liquid  A  and 
after  the  degree  of  dilution  has  become  great  enough  the  molecules 
of  B  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  far  apart  that  their  influence 
upon  the  thermodynamic  environment  of  the  solution  becomes 
negligibly  small.  When  this  condition  is  reached,  further  dilution 
no  longer  produces  any  appreciable  change  in  the  thermodynamic 
environment.  In  other  words,  for  every  solution  in  which  one 
constituent,  the  solvent  (XI,  4),  largely  predominates  over  the 
other,  the  solute,  there  exists  a  degree  of  dilution  beyond  which 
further  additions  of  solvent  no  longer  produce  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  thermodynamic  environment.  When  the  mole 
fraction  of  the  solvent  in  any  solution  is  so  large  that  the  thermo- 
dynamic environment  is  practically  identical  with  that  which 
prevails  in  the  pure  solvent,  the  solution  is  called  a  "dilute 
solution,"  or  more  accurately,  a  "sufficiently  dilute  solution." 

The  exact  degree  of  dilution  which  the  solution  must  have 
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before  its  thermodynamic  environment  becomes  practically  con- 
stant and  hence  independent  of  further  increases  in  the  mole 
fraction  of  the  solvent  depends  upon  the  natures  of  the  solvent 
and  the  solute.  Strictly  speaking,  the  tJiermodjTiamic  environ- 
ment never  reaches  absolute  constancy  until  the  solution  becomes 
infinitely  dilute,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  becomes  sufficiently 
constant  at  moderate  dilutions  and  from  what  has  been  said 
above  with  reference  to  ideal  solutions,  it  is  evident  that  the  more 
closely  the  solvent  and  solute  resemble  each  other,  the  less  dilute 
does  the  solution  need  to  be  before  its  thermodynamic  environ- 
ment becomes  practically  constant.  No  very  accurate  genera! 
rules  can  be  formulated  for  deciding  just  how  dilute  a  solution 
must  be  before  it  may  be  classed  as  a  "dilute  solution,"  because 
that  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided  by  a  study  of  the 
solution  itself.  From  the  knowledge  which  has  been  obtained 
from  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  aqueous  solutions,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  formulate  the  following  general  rules  which 
hold  for  the  majority  of  cases  and  which  wiU  give  the  student 
a  general  idea  of  the  concentration  range  which  is  usually  cov- 
ered by  the  term,  "dilute  solution." 

(a)  Aqueous  solutions  of  most  non-electrolytes  possess  a  theiv 
modynamic  environment  which  is  practically  constant  and  iden- 
tical (within  say  1  or  2  per  cent.)  with  that  which  prevails 
in  pure  water,  as  long  as  the  mole  fraction  of  the  solute  does 
not  exceed  about  0.01  (0,5  molal). 

(b)  In  a  few  instances  (solutions  of  the  alcohols  and  the 
sugars)  this  limit  probably  extends  as  high  as  0.04  or  0.05,  while 
in  a  few  others  it  is  very  possibly  considerably  lower  than  0.01. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions  of  strong  electrolytes, 
(1,  2g)  in  particular,  this  hnut  must  in  certain  cases  be  placed  very 
much  lower,  as  low  as  0,00001  (0.0005  normal)  in  fact,  owing  to 
the  powerful  effect  which  ions  (1,  2g)  exert  upon  the  thermody- 
namic environment  of  any  solution  containing  them. 

The  two  groups  of  solutions  which  we  have  just  considered, 
Ideal  Solutions  and  Sufficiently  Dilute  Solutions,  have  the 
common  characteristic  of  possessing  a  thermodynamic  environ- 
ment which  does  not  change  with  variations  in  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  constituents  of  the  solution,  and  both  groups 
oi  solutions  obey  the  same  set  of  laws,  which  we  will  call  the 
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Laws  of  Solutions  of  Constant  Thennodynamic  Eovirooment 
and  which  we  shall  develop  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Nature  of  the  Forces  Which  Determine  Thennodjma- 
mic  Environment. — Since  every  molecule  consists  of  atoms  joined 
together  by  electrical  forces,  each  molecule  vrill  have  a  cert.ain 
field  of  force  around  it,  whose  nature  and  magnitude  will  be 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  the  valence  electrons  of  its 
c!onstituent  atoms.  Since  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  a  substance  are  largely  influenced  by  the  natures  of  these 
molecular  fields  of  force,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  sub- 
stances which  resemble  each  other  sufficiently  closely  in  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties  will  have  fields  of  force  around 
their  molecules  which  will  be  nearly  identical  in  character,  that 
is,  the  thermodynamic  environments  in  the  two  liquids  will  be 
substantially  the  same  and  they  will  form  ideal  solutions  with 
one  another. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  however,  that  two  molecular  species 
which  would  be  regarded  as  chemically  quite  different,  such  as 
CO  and  N?,  for  example,  (See  XXVII,  5),  might  have  such  an 
arrangement  of  their  surface  electrons  as  to  produce  nearly 
identical  fields  of  force  around  their  molecules  and  thus  be 
capable  of  forming  ideal  solutions  with  each  other.  It  ia  de- 
sirable therefore  to  have  some  way  of  estimating  and  comparing 
these  molecular  fields  of  force  in  the  case  of  different  liquids  and 
thus  of  determining  whether  or  not  they  may  be  expected  to 
have  nearly  identical  thermodynamic  environments. 

The  only  exact  method  is,  of  course,  to  determine  the  value 
of  A  in  equation  (1),  but  a  useful  approximate  rule  for  comparing 
the  thermodynamic  environments  of  two  liquids  can  be  based 
either  upon  a  relationship  discovered  by  Walden*  and  generalized 
by  Hildebrand,  between  solubility  and  internal  preiaures,  or 
upon  the  magnitudes  of  the  heat  of  mixing  of  the  two  liquids. 
This  rule  may  be  stated  as  follows:  If  a  series  of  non-poU 
liquids  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  internal  pressures  ( 
in  the  order  of  their  molal  heats  of  solution  in  some  standard 
liquid,  then  the  degree  of  difference  of  the  thermodynamic 
environments  of  any  two  of  these  liquids  will  be  approximately 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  between  their 
internal  pressures  or  heats  of  solution.     Liquids  standing  close 
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to  each  other  and  having  nearly  identical  internal  pressureeT 
and  heats  of  solution  will  form  ideal  solutions  with  each  other  | 
while  liquids  which  diiler  considerably  in  this  respect  will  form 
solutions  which  will  exhibit  appreciable  deviations  from  the 
laws  of  Ideal  Solutions.  On  the  basis  of  this  rulej  Hildebrand 
has  shown  that  the  data  on  internal  pressures  given  in  Table 
XIII  can  be  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  two  liquids 
may  be  expected  to  form  ideal  solutions  with  each  other.  The 
corresponding  values  for  heat  of  solution  although  rather  easier 
to  measure  accurately  are  not  yet  available  for  inclusion  in  the 
table.  The  application  of  the  rule  in  the  case  of  strongly  polar 
substances  such  as  water  and  salts,  is,  however,  rendered  difficult 
or  impossible  on  account  of  the  frequent  formation  of  new 
molecular  species  when  the  two  substances  are  brought  together, 
since  these  new  species  may  have  fields  of  force  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  two  substances  used,  andj  as  explained  above, 
the  heat  of  solution  can  then  also  no  longer  be  employed  as  a 
measure  of  the  change  in  thermodynamic  environment. 

The  discovery  of  some  quantitative  relation  between  the 
quantity  A  in  equation  (1)  and  the  relative  internal  pressures, 
or  the  heat  of  mixing,  of  two  liquids  would  be  very  useful  but 
no  sufficiently  reliable  data  are  as  yet  available. 

6.  Surface  Solutions. — If  we  place  a  drop  of  water  upon  a 
mercury  siufaee,  or  a  drop  of  benzene  upon  a  water  surface,  the 
drop  shows  no  tendency  to  spread  out  over  the  surface  but  as- 
sumes a  more  or  less  flattened  shape  which  is  the  resultant  of 
the  combined  actions  of  gravitation  and  surface  tension.  This 
same  phenomenon  occurs  with  any  two  liquids  having  very  large 
differences  of  thermodynamic  environment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  choose  two  liquids  of  similar  thermo- 
dynamic environment,  for  example,  if  we  place  a  drop  of  alcohol 
or  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  on  the  surface  of  water,  the  drop  spreads 
rapidly  over  the  surface  and  soon  dissloves  completely  in  the 
water,  that  is,  the  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  molecules  penetrate 
the  water  surface  and  work  their  way  into  the  interior  because 
they  are  attracted  by  the  water  molecules  with  approximately  the 
same  avidity  as  by  other  molecules  of  their  own  kind.  In  the  I 
extreme  case,  we  thus  obtain  an  ideal  solution  of  the  two  raaterii 
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and  the  surface  film  of  this  solution  will  contain  equal  numbers 
of  both  molecular  species. 

Acetic  acid  molecules  and  alcohol  molecules  are  polar  in  na^ 
ture  and  resemble  water  because  they  contain  the  strongly 
polar  hydroxyl  group  and  carboxyl  group  respectively,  joined 
to  a  comparatively  short  hydro-carbon  radical.  In  other  words, 
the  active  hydroxy!  or  carboxyl  group  forms  a  sufficiently  large 
part  of  the  molecule  to  overcome  the  inBuence  of  the  hydro- 
carbon end  and  thus  to  enable  the  whole  molecule  to  penetrate 
the  molecular  field  of  water.  Purely  hydro-carbon  molecules 
8uch  as  those  of  benzene  contain  no  such  polar  group  and  con- 
sequently do  not  resemble  very  closely,  and  are  but  little  attracted 
by  the  water  molecules. 

If,  now,  we  choose  a  hquid  such  as  oleic  acid,  CirHoa  COOH, 
containing  the  active  polar  carboxyl  group  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  long  non-polar  (I,  2g)  hydro-carbon  chain  and  place  a  drop 
of  this  liquid  upon  the  surface  of  water,  we  find  that  the  drop 
spreads  out  over  the  surface  of  the  water  until,  if  the  surface  is 
large  enough,  it  consists  of  a  layer  which  is  only  molecule  deep, 
the  molecules  of  the  acid  being  packed  closely  together  in  this 
layer.  The  oleic  acid  does  not,  however,  dissolve  in  the  water  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  carboxyl 
group,  one  end  of  the  molecule  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  water 
and  attempts,  so  to  speak,  to  dissolve  in  it.  The  long  hydro- 
carbon chain,  however  is  bo  different  that  it  can  not  be  dragged 
into  the  thermodynamic  environmeJit  of  the  water  by  the 
carboxyl  group.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  the  drop  spreads 
until  aU  of  the  molecules  have  their  carboxyl  groups  sticking 
down  into  the  water  and  their  hydro-carbon  chains  standing 
up  in  the  air. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  at  any  surface  of 
contact  between  two  different  phases  the  molecules  in  the  contact 
surface,  if  free  to  move,  will  orient  themselves  so  that  each  end 
of  the  molecule  points  toward  or  sticks  into  that  phase  whose 
molecules  it  most  resembles.  Thus  if  an  organic  liquid  whose 
molecules  contain  a  polar  group,  such  as  OH,  NO2,  or  NHj,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  the  molecules  at  the  surface  layer 
will  all  turn  until  the  active  group  points  towards,  or  dissolves  in, 
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the  water,  while  the  hydro-carbon  radical  remains  in  the  other 
layer. 

Surface  solutions  may  be  gaa-like,  liquid-like,  or  solid-like. 
All  surface  solutions  which  are  sufficiently  "dilute"  are  gas-like, 
that  is,  if  they  are  compressed  laterally  so  as  to  force  the  solute 
molecules  into  a  smaller  surface,  the  film  continues  to  be  homo- 
geneous" throughout  (cf.  with  the  definition  of  a  gas,  II,  1). 
When  a  certain  force  is  reached,  however,  some  of  the  sur- 
face molecules  begin  to  "precipitate  out"  as  a  "liquid"  or  a 
"solid,"  that  is,  they  become  close-packed  laterally  in  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  these  close-packed  molecules  appear,  the 
lateral  compression  force  (i,e.  the  lateral  "diflfusion  pressure,") 
thereafter  remains  constant  until  all  of  the  molecules  have  become 
close-packed,  i.e.  have  "precipitated  out"  as  a  "liquid"  or 
"solid"  surface  film.  If  the  lateral  compression  force  be  now 
further  increased,  the  surface  contraction  is  very  dight  and 
eventually  the  film  will  be  shattered  and  some  of  its  molecules  will 
be  forced  upward  to  form  a  second  layer  above  the  first.  With 
"solid"  films  this  phenomenon  is  attended  by  an  obvious  wrink- 
ling and  crumpUng  of  the  fihn. 

Beautiful  experimental  studies  of  surface  solutions  have 
been  carried  out  by  Hardy  in  England,  by  Devaux  and  Marcelin 
in  France  and  by  Harkins^  and  Langmuir^  in  America.  The  laws 
of  such  solutions  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

SOLUTIONS  IV:  THE  LAWS   OF   SOLUTIONS   OF  CON- 
STANT THERMODYNAMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Distribution  Laws 

1.  The  General  Vapor  Pressure  Law. — For  solutions  in  which 
the  thermodynamic  environmrnt  in  a  constant  the  function 
S^  (T.E.)  in  equation  (20,  XII)  ie  constant  and  the  equation  may 
therefore  be  written 


(S:) 


-  <:» 


0) 


where  p^  is  the  partial  vapor  pi'essure  of  any  molecular  species, 
A,  from  a  solution  in  which  its  molecular  fraction  {XI,  5)  is  a:,, 
and  fti  is  a  constant  characteristic  of  the  species,  A,  and  of  the 
thermodynamic  environment  which  surrounds  it  in  the  solution. 
Concerning  the  quantity,  p^,  in  this  equation  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  directly  measured  vapor  pressure  above  a 
solution  is  determined  not  only  by  the  conditions  which  exist 
within  the  solution  but,  like  any  other  gas  pressure,  it  is  subject 
to  the  influences  which  exist  in  the  vapor  itself  and  which  at  high 
pressures  or  at  low  temperatures  cause  the  vapor  to  deviate 
appreciably  from  the  behavior  of  a  perfect  gas  (II,  9).  If, 
therefore,  the  vapor  pressure,  p*,  in  equation  (1)  is  to  serve  as  a 
suitable  measure  of  the  escaping  tendency  of  the  molecular  spe- 
cies, A,  from  the  solution,  it  should,  strictly  speaking,  first  be 
corrected  for  those  influences  which  cause  the  vapor  to  deviate 
from  the  behavior  of  a  perfect  gas.  This  "corrected  vapor 
pressure"  has  been  called'  by  I-ewis"  the  fugacity"  of  the  mole- 

1  Lewis  [Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Sci.,  37,  49  (1901)).  The  method  of  makiag 
the  correction  for  deviation  from  the  perfect  gas  law  ia  diacuEsed  in  this 
paper  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Gay  [Jour.  Chimie  Phyaique,  10,  197  (1912)1, 
who  calls  the  corrected  vapor  pressure  the  "expaoBibility  tension"  of  the 
molecular  species  in  question. 

In  the  case  of  a  distribution  law  involving  tho  vapor  phaae,  if  the  partial 
vi^Mu  praoatm  em^yed  haa  been  obtained  (tus  ia  uaually  the  twae)  by  • 
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cular  species,  A,  in  the  solution.  It  is  evidently  a  measure  of 
the  tendency  of  this  species  to  escape  from  the  thermodynamic  en- 
vironment, which  surrounds  it  in  the  solution,  into  that  condition 
of  zero  thermodynamic  environment  which  prevails  in  a  perfect 
gas.  The  necessary  correction  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
observed  vapor  pressure  in  a  given  case  in  order  to  obtain  the 
"fugacity,"  could  be  readily  calculated,  if  the  constants  of  the 
van  der  Waals'  or  of  the  Berthelot  equation  of  state  (II,  10a) 
were  known  for  the  vapor  in  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, in  many  cases  the  magnitude  of  this  correction  is  so  small 
that  it  falls  within  the  error  of  measurement  of  the  vapor  pressure 
itself  and  can,  therefore,  be  neglected.  In  general,  however, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  law  of  solution  which  in- 
volves the  vapor  phase  may  be  subject  to  deviations  of  the  same 
kind  and  order  of  magnitude  and  from  the  same  sources  as  those 
which  cause  gases  to  deviate  from  the  perfect  gas  law  (II,  10a). 
2.  The  Vapor  Pressure  of  Ideal  Solutions. — ^By  integrating 
equation  (1)  we  obtain 

Pa  =  KXi.  +  1  (2) 

When  a;^  =  0,  p^  =  0  also,  and  hence  the  integration  constant, 
J,  is  zero.  When  a;^  =  1,  A;^  =  Poa>  the  vapor  pressure  of  pur^ 
Uquid  A  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  Equation  (2), 
therefore,  becomes: 

Pa  =  POa^^a  (3) 

or  stated  in  words:  The  partial  vapor  pressure  of  any  mole- 
cular species  above  an  ideal  solution  is  equal  to  its  vapor  pressure 
as  a  pure  liquid  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  multi- 
calculation  from  the  percentage  composition  of  the  vapor  in  equilibrium 
with  the  solution  on  the  assumption  that  the  vapor  behaves  like  a  perfect 
gas,  the  vapor  pressure  so  calculated  is,  thereby,  usually  automatically 
"corrected  "  for  the  effect  of  the  influences  present  in  the  gas  phase  and  when 
substituted  in  the  distribution  law  in  question  usually  shows  good  agreement 
with  the  law.    This  is  the  case  with  the  data  exhibited  in  Fig.  2& 

A  quantity,  ju,  known  as  the  molecular  thermodynamic  potential  and 
connected  with  the  fugacity,  p,  by  the  relation,  /t^  =  i{T)  +  RT  log.  p^ 
is  used  by  many  writers  on  the  theory  of  solution. 

•  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis  (1876-  ).  Professor  of  Ph^-sical  Chemistry 
MBd  Dean  oi  the  CoUe^  of  Chemistry  at  tkie  T^ia^cxciV}  oi  C!«^<^Ti^a^ 
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Fig.  28. — The  Vapor  Pressure  Diagram  for  an  Ideal  Solution.  The  two 
ersecting  straight  linfes  in  the  figure  are  the  graphs  of  the  theoretical 
lation,  p=poX,  using  the  values  of  po  indicated  on  the  right  and  left 
id  margins  respectively.  The  upper  curve  is  the  theoretical  total  vapor 
flsure  curve.  The  small  circles  represent  the  observed  vapor  pressures 
85**  for  the  system  proplyene  bromide — ethylene  bromide  as  measured 
ZawidskL  [Z.  phyak,  Chem.,  35,  129  (1900)].  This  system  is  evidently 
y  dose  to  an  ideal  solution  in  its  behavior. 
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plied  by  its  molecular  fraction  in  the  solution.  In  other  words 
the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  any  molecular  species  from  an  ideal 
solution  is  a  linear  function  of  its  molecular  fraction  in  that 
solution. 

Problem  la. — Prove  that  the  total  vapor  pressure  above  an  ideal  solution 
made  up  of  the  two  molecular  species,  A  and  B,  is  also  a  linear  function  of 
the  molecular  f racton  of  each  species. 

Problem  lb. — Given  the  vapor  pressure  law  of  the  Ideal  Solution  (eq.  3, 
XIV),  prove  by  purely  thermodynamic  reasoning  that  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  an  Ideal  Solution  out  of  its  liquid  constituents,  and  also  the  cor- 
responding volume  change,  must  both  be  zero.  (Cf.  equations  1  and  8, 
XII.) 

The  vapor  pressure  law  and  its  application  to  an  actual  solu- 
tion are  illustrated  graphically  in  Fig.  28,  which  should  be  studied 
carefully  in  connection  with  equation  (3)  and  problem  1. 

3.  The  Vapor  Pressure  of  the  Solvent  fn»n  a  Dilute  Solution. 
Raoult's  Law. — Integrating  equation  (1)  and  evaluating  the  con- 
stants in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  ideal  solutions,  we 
obtain  the  same  equation, 

V  =  V^  (4) 

for  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  solvent  from  a  dilute  solution. 

By  combination  with  equations  (2,  XI),  and  (9,  XII)  we  can 
put  this  in  the  form, 

4p.=  2-^  =  ^,=^L^  (5) 

Po  po  N  +  Ni 

where  —  is  the  relative  vapor  pressure  lowering  produced  when 

Ni  moles  of  solute  are  dissolved  in  N  moles  of  solvent. 

This  relation  is  known  as  Raoult's'*  law  of  vapor  pressofe  lower- 
ing. In  words  it  states  that  the  relative  lowering  of  the  vapor 
pressure  of  a  solvent,  which  occurs  when  a  solute  is  dissolved  in 
it  to  form  a  dilute  solution,  is  equal  to  the  mole  fraction  of  the 
solute  in  the  resulting  solution.  If  the  solute  is  a  non-volatile 
one,  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  the  solvent  is,  of  course,  also  the 
total  vapor  pressure  of  the  solution. 

•  Francois  Marie  Raoult  (1832-1901).     Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Grenoble.     Made  important  contributions  to  the  methods  of 
*oIecular  weight  determination  in  solution. 
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Problem  2. — Kolvc  cqusitioii  (6)  ao  aa  to  obtain  an  expression  fur  the 
molecular  weiRht,  Mi,  of  the  sohite. 

Problem  3. — Show  that  for  very  dilute  aolutione  Rauult's  kw  may  be 
put  io  the  form, 

^  =  A-,  E.  (6) 

pi 

where  ^i  is  the  number  of  moles  of  solute  in  1000  gruma  of  solvent  and  fc, 
is  a  constant  which  depends  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent. 

For  BolutioDS  which  are  so  dilute  that  equation  (6)  holds  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  relative  vapor  pressure  lowering  is  ia- 

dependent  of  the  temperature. 

Problem  4, — Calculate  the  relative  vapor  preaaure  lowering  produced 
■when  one  formula  weight  of  diphenyl  (CkHio)  is  dissolved  in  1000  grama  of 
benzene. 

4,  The  Vapor  Pressure  of  the  Solute  from  a  Dilute  Solution. 
Henry's  Law. — To  obtain  an  expression  for  the  partial  vapor 
pressure,  p*,  of  any  solute)  A,  from  a  dilute  solution,  we  have  only 
to  integrate  equation  (1)  again  which  gives 

If  x^  =  0,Pj,=0  and  hence  1  =  0.     The  desired  relation  is,  therefore, 
Pa  =  ^A^;*  (8)' 

where  x^  is  the  moio  fraction  of  the  solute  species,  A,  and  k^ 
is  a  constant  characteristic  of  the  solute  A  and  of  the  thermodynamic 
environment  which  surrounds  it  in  the  solution.  Equation  i,S) 
is  known  as  Henry's'  Law.  In  words  it  states  that  the  partial 
vapor  pressure  of  a  solute  from  a  dilute  solution  is  proportional 
to  its  mole  fraction  in  the  solution. 

Problem  5. — Show  that  if  the  solutioii  is  diluto  enough,  Henry's  law  may 
be  put  in  either  of  the  following  forms: 

Pi^Consi.XiV^  (9) 

■p,^=const.XC^  (10) 

C\=con3t.XC^  and  (if  p  =  const.)  a:\  =  conBt.Xa;,     (11) 

•William  Henry,  F.  E.  8.  (1774-1S36).  Son  of  the  chemist  Thomas 
Henry-  A  physician  and  manufacturing  chemist  in  Manchester,  England. 
r.£Qa  walk  ob  tlie  aoiubility  of  gasea  was  published  in  \^%. 
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where  ^a  and  Ca  are  the  weight-molal  and  volunie*inolal  eoncentratioi 
(XI,  5),  rcapeotively,  ot  A  in  the  aohition  and  C\  aiid  x\  ita  volume  ooi 
centratjon  and  mole  fraction  in  the  gas  above  the  solution. 

Table   XV   illustrates   the   behavior  of  aqueous  solutions  of 

carbon  dioxide  toward  Henry's  Law.     The  ratio,  yj,  isusually 

called  the  "solvhility  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid. "  Another  quantity 
known  aa  the  "absorption  coe£icient"  of  the  gas  and  defined  by 
the  equation 

273.  IC 


TC 

where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature,  i 
recording  data  on  solubility  of  gases, 

Tadlb  XV 
F&rtial  Pressure  and  Solubility  of  COi  in 

C'co, 
Henry's  Law,  -^ —  =  const. 

Measurements  by  Findlay,  Creighto 
538  and  103,  637]. 


(12) 
frequently  employed  in 


Water  at  26°.     Illustratiiig 


,  and  Williama  [J.  Chem.  Soo^  *I, 


965    1060  1160  1240  1360 


0.8120.8180.818,0.819  a.82C 


Problem  6. — Air  contains  0.04  per  cent,  by  volume  of  COj.  What  ia  t 
conei'ntration  of  carbon  dioxide  in  water  whieh  is  in  equilibrium  wiUi  i 
at  25°  and  1  atm'f      (Use  Table  XV.) 

5.  The  Distribution  Law  for  Dilute  Solutions. — If  we  take  i 

dilute  solution  of  some  substance  in  solvent,  1,  and  shake  thi 
solution  with  another  solvent,  2,  with  which  the  first  solvent  i 
immiscible,  then  some  of  the  solute  molecules  will  pass  froO 
the  first  to  the  second  solvent  until  finally  a  state  of  equilibri 
is  reached.  The  solute  is  now  said  to  be  in  distribution  eguiU 
&riwwi  between  the  two  solvents  and  hence  according  to  the  Seconi 
Law  of  Thermodynamics  (see  the  last  paragraph  of  X,  10), 
must  have  the  same  vapor  pressure  from  both  solutions. 

problem  7.  -Prove  by  the  methods  of  Section  10,  Chapter  X,  that  tl 
two  vapor  pressures  muet  be  equal  in  such  a  case. 
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But  by  Henry's  Law  (equation  8)  the  vapor  prcsaure,  pi,  of 
he  solute  molecules  above  solvent  1,  is 

pi  =  ^iii  (13) 

Bid  that,  Pi,  above  solvent  2,  is 

ps^kixi  (14) 

and  since  pj  =  ps,  we  have 

where  ko  is  the  8<j-called  disirihulion  coefficient  or  distribution 
amlant  of  the  molecular  species  in  question  between  the  two 
solvents.  Stated  in  words:  When  any  molecular  species  in  dilute 
Boliition  is  in  distribution  cquihbrium  between  two  immiscible 
solvents  the  ratio  of  its  mole  fractions  in  the  two  solvents  ia . 
always  equal  to  a  constant  whose  value  is  characteristic  of  the  spe- 
•Jiea  m  question  and  of  the  two  thermodynamic  environments 
"iiich  respectively  exist  in  the  two  solvents. 

Problem  S. — Show  that  if  the  two  mole  fractions  are  small  enough  equa- 
U  (16)  can  be  put  in  either  of  the  following  forma: 

^=comL  (X6) 

^^eonal.  (17) 

are  i*  and  C  are  respectively  the  weight-iuolal  and  the  volume-molal 
ncentrationa  in  the  two  solveata. 

The  data  in  Table  XVI  illustrate  the  behavior  of  H^Bra  in 
itribution  equilibrium  between  water  (W)  and  benzene  (B). 

Tabib  XVI 
DiatributioD  of  HgBri  between  water  and  benzene  at  25°.     Illustrating  tha 
ietributioD  Law,  Ci/Ci  =  const.,  in  the  case  of  two  liquid  phasea.    (Cf. 
IV,  15.) 

MeaaurementB  by  Sherrill  [Z.  phys.  Chem.,  44,  70  (1903)]. 


0.00320 

0.00634 

0.0115 

0.0170 

0.00353 

0.00715 

0,0130 

0.0194 

0.906 

0.886 

0.880 

0,876 

L  Although  in  the  above  statement  and  derivation  of  the  dis- 
pbution  law  we  have  employed  liquid  solutions,  the  law  is  a  more 
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general  one,  one  in  fact  which  governs  the  distribution  equilibrium 
of  any  molecular  species  between  any  two  phases  whatever,  l» 
they  crystalline,  liquid  or  gaseous,  provided  only  that  the 
tbermodynamic  environment  in  each  phase  does  not  change  with 
the  mole  fraction  of  the  solute  in  that  phase,  that  is,  provided  that 
the  solution  in  each  phase  is  a  "aufficiently  dilute  solution" 
(XIII,  3).  Henry's  law  as  expressed  by  equation  (111  is  evidently 
only  a  special  case  of  this  general  distribution  law. 

Pioblem  9,— At  25°  the  distribution  ratio  of  Br,  between  carbon 
(ihloride  and  water  is  tsz^  —  38.     The  partial  pressure  of  Bri  above  i 
molal  solution  of  it  in  water  at  25°  is  60  mm.     If  1  liter  of  this  solution  bo 
abaken  with  SO  a.c.  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  what  will  be  the  preBSurcDf  lh.Q 
bromine  above  the  carbon  tetrachloride  phaao. 

Problem  9ft.— At  25°  the  aoliibihty  of  iodine,  1,,  in  CClj  is  30.33  grama  per 
hter  and  ia  water  0.00132  moles  per  hter.  One  hter  of  CCU  containing 
2S  grams  of  Ii  is  shaken  with  3  liters  of  water  at  25°  until  equilibrium  » 
established.     How  many  grama  of  iodine  will  be  found  in  the  water  laywT 

Osmotic  Pressure  and  OsMoais' 

6.  The  General  Osmotic  Pressure  Law. — By  dividing  equation 
(1)  by  its  integral,  p,  —  k-iX),,  we  eliminate  the  constant,  k^,,  and 
obtain 

dP.-P.~f-  (18) 

By  combining  this  equation  with  equation  (15,  XII)  so  as  to 
eliminate  dp,  and  putting  flj"  in  place  of  pro  in  the  result,  we  have 
the  osmotic  pressure  law  for  solutions  of  constant  thermody* 
namic  environment,  namely. 

This  expres.sB8  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution  referred 
constituent,  A,   (XII,   7)   whoso  molal  volume  as  a  pure  liquii 
is  Foa  and  whose  mole  fraction  in  the  solution  is  x^. 

If  we  assume  that  the  substance  A  as  a  pure  liquid  is  incom 
prcssible,  then  Vo^,  ia  a  constant  independent  of  n  and  the  gen 
integral  of  equation  (19)  ia 


^majin 


n* 
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the  integration  constant  being  obvioiisly  zero.  This  equation 
expresses  the  general  connection  between  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
an  ideal  solution  and  its  composition. 

The  same  equation  also  apphcB  to  dilute  solutions,  if  we 
understand  that  the  solvent  is  the  constituent  which  is  present 
as  the  pure  hquid  (cf.  the  definition  of  osmotic  pressure,  XII, 
7),  and  with  this  understanding  we  may  drop  the  subscript,  A, 
and  write 

n-  -y^  iog.i  (21) 

X  being  the  mole  fraction  of  the  solvent  in  the  solution  and  Vo 
its  molal  volume  as  a  pure  liquid  at  the  temperature  T. 

7.  Direct  Osmotic  Pressure  Measurements. — 'The  pressure 
difference  necessary  to  prevent  osmosis  through  a  perfectly  semi- 
permeable (XII,  7)  membrane  ia  equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure 
and  by  determining  this  pressure  difference  for  a  given  solution 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  thus  directly  measured.  Membranes 
which  approximate  perfect  scmipermeabihty  have  thus  far  been 
obtained  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  aqueous  sugar  solutions  and 
accurate  measurements  of  osmotic  pressure  by  this  method  are 
consequently  very  few  in  number. 

In  Table  XVII  below  are  shown  some  results  obtained  by 
Morse"  and  his  associates  for  the  osmotic  pressures  of  cane-sugar 
solutions  at  25°.  These  investigators  employed  membranes  of 
(^upric  ferrocyanide  deposited  in  the  pores  of  a  porous  earthen- 
ware ceU.  The  sugar  solution  was  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
cell  which  was  then  surrounded  by  water.  The  pressure  upon 
the  solution  was  then  increased  until  it  was  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  water  into  or  out  of  the  cell  through  the 
eupric  ferrocyanide  membrane. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  compare  the  values  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  obtained  in  this  way  with  those  calculated  from  the 
theoretical  equation  for  aa  ideal  solution  (21-),  although  for  the 
solutions  employed  by  Morse  the  calculation  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  making  several  assumptions.  In  the  first  place 
the  osmotic  pressure  measured  by  Morse  is  that  defined  by 
equation  (13,  XII)  while  that  which  appears  in  the  equation  for 

"Harmon  Northrup  Morse  (1848-1920).  PtoleBsot  ol  \[iOT^p»iia  B.™i. 
Analytical  Chemistry  at  Johna  Hopkins  UnivuTBits. 
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an  ideal  solution  (21)  ia  defined  by  equation  (12,  XII). 
cane  sugar  solutions  at  25°,  however,  the  two  quantities  11  a 
11'  do  not  differ  by  more  than  1.6  per  cent,  for  the  c 
tion  range  covered  by  the  table.     Another  difficulty  in  appljTnc 
equation  (21)  to  these  solutions  is  that  this  equation  assumes  that 
the  "pure  solvent,"  that  is,  the  constituent  to  which  the  r 
brane  ia  permeable,  is  composed  of  only  one  species  of  molec 
a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  water, 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  cane-sugar  solutions  the  moli 
cular  formula  of  the  solute  in  the  solution  is  not  known  withee 
tainty,  for  the  sugar  molecules  very  probably  become  hydratff 
when  they  dissolve  in  water. 


Table  XVII 

Comparieon  of  the  measured  values  of  the  osmotic  pressure,  n',  of  aqueoi 
CBDe-sugar  solutiona  at  25°  with  the  values  calculated  from  the  relatiDiu 
-  fir  N      _-Q.08207x(273.1+25)x2.303  N 

7o      °^  N+Nx~  1.00294X18.015  °^"  N+N, 


Meaflurementa  by  Morse  and  Aaaociatea,  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  45, 600  (IBID 

Calculated  os- 

Calculated os- 

Weight formal 

Observed  osmotic 

motic  pressure 

motic  pressure 

pressure  (ia 

aasmning  the 

aasuming  the 

C„H»0„ 

atmospheres) 

formula 

formula 

Ci,H„0„ 

C.,H„0„.6H^ 

H' 

n' 

Ui 

n. 

0.00924 

2.63 

2.4 

2.4 

0.1985 

5.15 

4.8 

4.9 

0.2878 

7.73 

7.2 

7.5 

0.4962 

12  94 

12,0 

12.7 

0.5964 

15  62 

14.4 

15.4 

0.6946 

18,43 

16.8 

18.2 

0.7929 

21.25 

19.2 

21.1 

0.8931 

24.13 

21.6 

23.9 

0,9924 

27,05 

24.0 

26.7 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  sugar  is  not  hydrated  and  that 
wat^^r  has  the  molecular  weight  18,  then  the  mole  fraction  of  the 
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water  in  a  solution  containing  ^i  moles  of  augar  {CijHaaOii 
per  1000  grams  of  water  would  be 


1000     /  1000     .\ 


If  values  of  x  calculated  in  this  way  be  substituted  in  the  theo- 
retical equation  (21),  the  values  of  Hi  thus  obtained  are  shown 
in  column  3  of  Table  XVII. 

These  values  do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  experimental 
ones.  Part  of  the  disagreement  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  water  is  not  a  pure  substance  with  a  molecular  weight,  in 
the  liquid  state,  of  18.  The  disagreement  is  probably  too  great  , 
to  be  accounted  for  by  this  fact  alone,  however,  for  the  value 
assumed  for  the  molecular  weight  of  water  appears  in  the  equation 
in  such  a  way  that  for  moderate  concentrations  it  cancels  itself 
out  approximately,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  careful  examination  of 
equations  (21)  and  (22).  Most  of  the  difference  between  the 
calculated  and  the  observed  values  can  probably  bo  attributed  to 
an  erroneous  assumption  with  regard  to  the  molecular  weight  of 
sugar  when  dissolved  in  water.  Instead  of  remaining  unhy- 
drated,  it  is  probable  that  the  sugar  molecules  unite  with  some 
of  the  water  to  form  a  hydrate.  If  the  number  of  water  mole- 
cules which  unite  in  this  way  with  one  molecule  of  sugar  ia  W, 
then  the  mole  fraction  of  the  /ree  woier  as  computed  from  equa- 
tion (22)  above  would  evidently  be 

x-(f -FA:.)*(15^-.W+JV,)  (23) 

If  we  assume  TK=6  and  substitute  values  of  x  computed  from 
equation  (23)  in  equation  (21),  we  obtain  the  values  of  H, 
given  in  the  column  4  of  Table  XVII.  These  values  show  good 
agreement  with  the  experimental  ones  and  this  agreement  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  molecules  of  cane  sugar  in  aqueous 
solution  are  on  the  average  each  hydrated  with  approximately  6 
molecules  of  water.  The  molecular  formula  of  the  solute  in 
solution  would,  therefore,  be  CiaHisOn-eHjO. 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  (XII,  7)  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  any  solution  can  be  thermodynamically  ca,la\ilaled  tvOTft.  ^ba 
other  colllgative  properties  of  the  solution.     Xa  &Ti  ft-yam-^ft  lA 
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small  molal  concentration  of  many  of  these  solutions,  the  freezing 
point  lowering  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  measured  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  give  a  satisfactory  value  for  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  solute.  Moreover  the  freezing  point  is  liable  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  impurities.  It  is 
with  such  solutions  as  these  that  the  osmotic  pressure  method 
is  of  particular  value  for  molecular  weight  determinations. 
Membranes  quite  impermeable  to  the  large  solute  molecules,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  small  pressures  involved,  are 
comparatively  easy  to  secure  and  these  membranes  are  usually 
permeable  to  many  of  the  impurities  present  in  the  solution  and 
hence  the  measured  osmotic  pressure  is  not  influenced  by  these 
impurities. 

8,  The  Van*t  HoflE  Equation. — In  the  comparisons  given  in 
Table  XVII  we  employed  the  general  osmotic  pressure  law  in  the 
form, 

n  =  -  ^  loge  X  (24) 

r  0 

If  the  mole  fraction  of  the  solute  is  small  enough,  however, 
this  equation  may  be  rearranged  into  a  more  convenient  form  for 
calculation.  In  place  of  x  we  may  put  1 — Xi  (eq.  2,  XI),  where  Xi 
is  the  mole  fraction  of  the  solute  in  the  solution.     This  gives, 

n  =  -  ^  log,  (1  -  xi)  (25) 

r  0 

and  by  expanding  the  logarithm  into  a  series  with  the  help  of 
Maclaurin's  Theorem  we  have 

U  =  ^  (xx  +  iyW  +  H^i^  + )  (26) 

r  0 

If  the  mole  fraction  of  the  solute  is  small  enough,  its  higher  powers 
may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  its  first  powei*  and  we 
can  write 

and  if  we  may  neglect  N\  in  comparison  N  in  the  denominator  of 
the  right-hand  member  and  write  V  in  place  of  NVq,  this  equation 
becomes 

UV  =  NiRT  ^«^ 
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where  ^j  is  evidently  the  number  of  moles  of  solute  in  F  lil 
of  solvent  at  T°.  As  the  solution  becomes  more  and  raoie 
dilute  V  becomes  practically  identical  with  the  volume,  F„  of 
the  solution  containing  ^j  moles  of  solute.  When  this  is 
true  we  have 

nV,  =  NiRTotU  =  CJtT  ^29) 

The  formal  resemblance  between  equation  (29)  and  the  perfect 
gas  law  is  obvious  and  for  this  reason  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  an  extremely 
dilute  solution  is  numerically  equal  to 
the  presssure  which  the  solute  molecules 
would  exert  as  a  gas,  if  they  occupied 
the  same  volume  as  they  do  in  the  solu- 
tion and  had  the  same  temperature. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  the  osmotic 
pressure  law  was  first  stated  by  van't 
lioff  in  18S6  and  equation  (.29)  is  known 
as  van't  Hoff's  law  of  osmotic  pressure* 
Now  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  due  to  the 
impacts  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  upon 
the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  anil 
owing  to  the  formal  resemblance  be- 
tween van't  Hoff's  osmotic  pressure  la* 
and  the  equation  of  state  of  a  perfect 
gas,  many  persons  have  held  the  view 
that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution 
is  a  real  pressure  existing  within  the 
solution  and  caused  by  the  impacts  of 
the  solute  molecules  against  any  retain- 
ing surface.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  illogical  character  d 
such  a  view  we  will  consider  in  some  detail  the  molecular  kinetic 
interpretation  of  the  process  of  osmosis. 

9.  The  Molecular  Kinetic  Interpretation  of  the  Process  of 
Osmosis,  (a)  Osmosis  in  the  Case  of  Ideal  Solutions — Fig.  29 
represents  two  vessels  each  filled  with  a  liquid  A  wliich  for  con- 
venience we  will  designate  as  our  solvent.  Each  vessel  is 
provided  with  a  piston  by  means  of  which  the  total  pressure 
upon  the  liquid  may  be  varied  at  will.  The  two  vessels  are 
connected  by  a  tube  fitted  with  a  membrane,  M,  of  infiniteHJinal 
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thickness  which  allows  the  molecules  of  A  to  pass  through  it, 
but  which  is  impermeable  to  every  other  speeica  of  moleciile. 
Let  both  vessels  be  initially  under  the  same  pressure  and  at  the 
.same  temperature. 

The  molecules  of  A  being  in  constant  motion  will  strike  the 
membrane,  M,  from  both  sides  and  hence  will  pass  through  it  in 
both  directions,  but  since  the  concentrations  of  the  A  molecules 
and  the  temperature,  pressure  and  other  conditions  are  the  same 
in  both  vessels,  equal  numbers  of  molecules  will  strike  both  sides 
of  the  membrane  in  unit  time  and  hence  the  quantities  of  A  pass- 
ing through  the  membrane  will  be  the  same  in  the  two  directions. 
Suppose  now  that  we  dissolve  in  the  liquid  in  the  right-hand 
Tesse!  some  substance,  B,  which  forma  an  ideal  solution  with  A. 
Since  there  are  now  fewer  molecules  of  A  per  unit  volume  in  the 
rightrhand  vessel,  the  number  of  these  molecules  which  can 
strike  the  semipermeable  membrane  from  the  right  in  unit  time 
ffluat  be  less  than  the  number  which  strike  it  from  the  left  and 
Wee  there  must  be  a  flow  of  A  from  left  to  right  through  the 
membrane.     In  other  words  osmosis  must  occur. 

This  osmosis  might  be  stopped  (1)  by  raising  the  temperature 

rf  the  right-hand  vessel  or  by  lowering  that  of  the  left-hand 

■Vessel,  or  it  might  also  be  stopped  (2)  by  raising  the  pressure  on 

the  right-hand  vessel  or  by  lowering  that  on  the  left-hand  vessel. 

If  the  second  method  is  employed  the  pressure  difference  neces- 

hty  to  make  the  rates  of  passage  of  the  A  molecules  through  the 

embrane  the  same  in  the  two  directions,  is  evidently  what  we 

tvB  defined  (XII,  7)  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.^ 

be  effect  of  increasing  the  pressure  upon  any  liquid  is  to  force 

molecules  closer  together  and,  therefore,   to  increase  the 

Bpulsive  forces  acting  between  them  and  hence  to  increase  the 

Igor   of    their   molecular   impacts   against   any   surface.     By 

:reasing  the  pressure  upon  the  right-hand  vessel,  therefore, 

3  vigor  of  the  impacts  of  the  A  molecules  against  the  semi- 

rmoable  membrane  (and  to  a  slight  extent  the  concentration 

these  molecules  as  woU)  would  be  increased  and  the  number 

molecules  which  are  able  to  pass  through  the  membrane  per 

nit  time  would  consequently  be  increased.     This  is  the   most 

ight  be  similarly 
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probable  molDcular  kinetic  int-erpretation  of  the  process  of 
osmosis  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  change  of  pressure  on  one 
aide  of  the  membrane  brings  the  osmosis  to  a  stop,  in  the  simple 
case  of  an  ideal  solution. 

As  the  mole  fraction  of  the  B  molecules  in  the  right-hand 
vessel  of  Fig.  29  is  increased  the  osmotic  pressure  increases  in 
accordance  with  the  integral  of  equation  (19)  and,  as  this  integral 
shows,  the  osmotic  pressure  must  approach  infinity  as  the  mole 
fraction  of  B  approaches  unity.  This  statement  holds  true 
regardless  of  the  natures  of  A  and  B.  In  other  words  no  pres- 
sure difference,  however  great,  would  be  able  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  A  molecules  from  pure  A  on  the  left  of  the  membrane 
into  pure  B  on  the  right. 

(6)  Osmosis  in  General.- — In  the  simple  case  of  the  ideal  solu- 
tion just  considered  we  have  seen  that  the  solvent  would  flow 
through  the  semipermeable  membrane  into  the  solution  merely 
because  there  is  a  greater  number  of  solvent  molecules  per 
unit  volume  in  the  pure  solvent  than  in  the  solution  and  hence 
the  number  of  molecules  striking  the  membrane  from  the  sol- 
vent side  will  naturally  be  the  greater.  In  other  words  the 
osmosis  in  such  a  case  would  be  a  purely  kinetic  phenomenon 
and  quite  analogous  to  the  passage  of  hydrogen  gas  through  a 
palladium  wall  into  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  hydrogen  at  a 
smaller  concentration  \Ci.  II,  6),  In  general,  however,  the 
phenomenon  of  osmosis  is  a  more  complex  process,  one  which  is 
probably  quite  appreciably  influenced  by  the  attractive  forwa 
{neutralized  in  the  cases  of  ideal  solutions)  which  act  between 
the  molecules  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid.  Thus  when  a  strong 
aqueous  sugar  solution  is  separated  from  pure  water  by  a  mem- 
brane permeable  only  to  the  water,  the  rate  of  osmosis  might 
be  very  appreciably  influenced  by  attractive  forces  acting 
between  the  sugar  molecules  on  one  side  of  the  membrane  and 
the  water  molecules  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  membrane  if  the  latter  is  of  appreciable  thickness. 
The  presence  of  such  forces  would  affect  also  the  pressure  differ- 
ence which  must  be  established  on  solvent  and  solution  respec- 
tively in  order  to  stop  the  osmosis.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
stating  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  is  in  general  a 
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function  of  the  thermodynamic  environment  prevailing  within 
the  solution.     (Cf.  XJII,  1.) 

In  the  above  interpretation  of  the  process  of  osmosis  it  will 
be  noticed  that  we  have  said  nothing  about  any  pressure  exerted 
against  the  semi-permeable  membrmhe  by  the  molecules  of  the  solute, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  Such  a  pressure  would 
undoubtedly  exist,  for  the  membrane  is  constantly  being  bom- 
barded by  these  solute  molecules,  but  this  pressure  is  not  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  The  osmotic  pressuro  of  a 
Bolution  is,  in  fact,  not  a  real  pressure  exerted  by  something 
within  solution,  but  is  instead  an  abstraction,  representing 
amply  the  pressure  difference  which  would  have  to  be  established 
upon  solution  and  pure  solvent  respectively  in  order  that  the 
Solvent  should  have  the  same  escaping  tendency  from  both  of 
them.  It  is  thus  a  definite  t^ysical  quantity  quite  independent 
of  Bemipermeable  membranes,  osmosis  or  molecular  theory  of 
liquida.  The  partial  pressure  of  the  solute  molecules  against 
fte  semipermeable  membrane  has,  howeverj  been  frequently 
the  cause  of  osmosis  and  has  been  identified  with  the 
wmotie  pressure.  To  what  extent  this  is  justifiable  will  become 
Wident  from  the  following  considerations, 

\e)  Thermal  Pressure  and  Biffusion  Pressure.—  When  a  dilute 
biution  of  B  in  A  in  the  right-hand  vessel  of  Fig.  29  is  separated 
pure  A  in  the  left-band  vessel  by  a  membrane  permeable 
to  A,  the  molecules  of  B  which  are  constantly  striking  the 
ifr-hand  side  of  this  membrane  will  exert  against  it  a  certain 
;ial  pressure, 'Pd,  which  we  will  call  the  diffusion  pressure  of 
molecules,  since  it  is  evidently  a  iricasure  of  the  tendency 
the  solute  to  diffuse  into  the  pure  solvent,  the  diffusion  being 
fat  the  above  case  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  membrane. 
The  following  molecular  kinetic  analysis  of  the  conditions  at  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  will  aid  us  in  appreciating  the  nature  of 
Kune  of  the  factors  which  determine  the  magnitude  of  this  diffu- 

r"  »n  pressure  of  the  solute  molecules. 
Let  both  liquids  be  under  atmospheric  pressure  and  consider 
&te  layer  of  B  molecules  which  at  any  moment  are  just  about 
to  strike  the  membrane  from  the  right.  If  these  molecules  were 
not  subject  to  any  attractive  forces  from  their  neighbors,  they 
would  exert  against  the  membrane  a  pressure,  pr,  which  will  be 
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called  their  thermal  pressure  and  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
presaure  exerted  by  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  a  gas  at 
the  same  temperature  and  the  same  effective  concentration.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  layer  of  B  molecules  next  the 
membrane  will  be  subject  to  a  pull  backward  by  both  the  A. 
and  the  B  molecules  which  are  behind  them  and  to  a  pull  forward 
by  the  A  molecules  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane.  These 
different  attractive  forces  will  influence  the  force  with  which  theB 
molecules  strike  the  membrane,  and  will  thus  be  a  determining 
factor  in  the  effective  pressure  which  these  molecules  will  be 
able  to  exert  against  the  membrane.  If  we  call  p,  and  p„  the 
backward  pulls  (in  pressure  units)  exerted  by  the  A  and  the  B 
molecules  in  the  solution,  and  p'^  the  forward  pul!  exerted  by  the 
A  molecules  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane,  then  the  actual 
pressure,  po,  which  the  B  molecules  will  exert  against  the  mem- 
brane, when  they  strike  it,  will  be 

pD  =  Pr  +  p\  -   tP*  +  Pa)  (30) 

For  the  thermal  pressure,  pr,  wo  might  write 

vr-^,  =  e..-nT  (31) 

where  Ccor.  is  the  molal  concentration  of  the  B  molecules,  co^ 
rected  for  the  space  actually  filled  by  these  molecules,  the 
correction  being  made  according  to  the  method  of  reasoning 
employed  by  van  der  Waals  in  correcting  the  gas  law  for  high 
pressmes.  (Cf.  II,  10a.)  Ccor.  will  be  called  the  effective  con- 
centration of  the  B  molecules. 

Problem  fle. — What  w  the  relation  between  Dtermnl  pressure  aTul  tiUerfwi 
pressure?     Cf.  (IV,  9). 

In  the  limiting  case  of  an  ideal  solution  p'„  =  p*  +  Pb  for  all 
concentrations  and  in  the  case  of  any  dilute  solution,  as  thf 
concentration  of  the  solute,  B,  decreases  and  approaches  zero 
Pb  approaches  zero  and  p\  approaches  p^,  so  that  here  also  p', 
=  Pa  +  Pb-  In  words,  the  diffusion  pressure  of  the  molecules  o 
the  solute  in  an  ideal  solution  or  in  an  infinitely  dilute  solutioi 
is  equal  to  their  thermal  pressure  and  hence  is  equal  to  the  prea 
sure  which  they  would  exert  in  the  gaseous  state  at  the  sam 
'"mporature  and  the  same  effective  concentration.  __ 
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If  we  start  with  a  solution  in  which  the  M»ncentration  of  the 
Bolulfl  18  small,  then  as  we  gradually  increase  it,  the  value  of  pa 
(equation  30)  will  evidently  always  remain  finite  and,  if  the 
solution  is  an  ideal  one,  po  =  pr  =  Ccor-  RT  for  all  values  of  the 
ooBcentration.  If  the  solution  is  not  an  ideal  solution,  the  value 
is  equal  to  CRT  for  small  concentrations,  but  as  the  con- 
centration of  the  solute  increases,  po  will  at  first  increase  more 
alowly  than  Ccor-RT,  owing  to  the  fact  that  p*  +  Pb  in  equation 
(30)  ia  greater  than  p'„.  As  the  concentration  of  the  solute  con- 
i  to  increase,  however,  a  point  may  be  reached  where  p\  is 
greatfir  than  p„  +  p^.  If  this  is  true,  the  value  of  po  might  for  a 
increase  faster  than  Ccor.RT,  In  other  words  the  variation 
of  Pd  with  the  concentration  is  in  general  not  predictable  between 
infinite  dilution  and  pure  solute.  When  the  mole  fraction  of  the 
(olute  in  the  right-hand  vessel  becomes  unity,  however,  p,  obvi- 
ooaly  becomes  zero  and  we  have,  pn  =  Pr  +  p'a  —  Pb-  Beyond 
tlie  fact  that  po  under  these  conditions  must  still  be  a  finite 
quantity,  we  cannot  make  any  general  statement  with  regard  to 
Its  magnitude  or  even  with  regard  to  its  sign,  although  these  can 
usually  be  determined  in  any  specific  case, 
lu  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  considered  the  conditions 
liich  exist  on  the  two  sides  of  the  membrane  when  both  the  solu- 
titin  and  the  pure  solvent  are  under  the  same  total  pressure  and 
the  same  temperature.  If  the  pressure  or  temperature  of 
we  solution  be  altered,  however,  there  will  be  corresponding 
jes  in  the  thermal  pressure  and  the  diffusion  pressure  of 
foe  solute  molecules.  Increase  of  pressure  upon  the  solution 
"in  cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  diffusion  pressure  of 
™e  solute  molecules  and  their  diffusion  pressure  can  be  made 
"toierically  equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  11'  defined  by  equation 
'"}.  by  putting  the  solution  under  the  pressure,  P,  also  defined 
"T  that  equation.  In  other  words  for  the  special  case  when  a 
l^ution  is  in  osmotic  equilibrium  with  the  pure  solvent,  the 
diffusion  pressure  of  the  solute  molecules  is  equal  in  magnitude 
fe  the  osmotic  pressure,  n',  of  the  solution. 

(d)  Summary.— We  may  sum  up  our  discussion  in  the  following 
terms.  Osmotic  pressure,  thermal  pressure,  and  diffusion  pres- 
sure are  three  quite  distinct  quantities  and  should  be  recognized 
IS  such.     Briefly  they  are  defined  and  described  as  follows: 
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1,  Osmotic  Pressure. — The  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  is 
the  pressure  difference  which  must  be  established  upon  the  ailu- 
tioQ  and  the  pure  solvent  respectively,  in  order  to  make  the 
escaping  tendency  of  the  solvent  the  same  from  both  of  them.. 
The  osmotic  pressure  is,  therefore,  not  a  real  pressure  existing 
within  the  solution  but  is  a  definite  physical  quantity  quite  ia- 
dependent  of  osmosis,  semipermeable  membranes  or  molecdai 
theory.  It  is  connected  with  the  other  colligativo  propertiee 
of  the  solution  by  definite  relations  which  can  be  deduced  by 
piuT^ly  thermodynamic  reasoning.  For  dilute  solutions  the 
osmotic  pressure  becomes  in  the  limit  equal  to  CRT  where  C 
is  the  concentration  of  the  solute,  but  as  the  concentratioD 
increases  the  osmotic  pressure  approaches  infinity  as  its  u-pfcr 
limit. 

2.  Thermal  Pressure. — Every  molecular  species  in  a  solution 
possesses  the  unordered  heat  motion  of  all  fluid  molecules  and  by 
virtue  of  this  motion  its  molecules  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
corresponding  pressure,  Pt,  called  their  thermal  pressure.  Fo' 
dilute  solutions  of  the  species  in  question  this  pressure  will  he 
equal  to  CRT  but  as  the  concentration  of  the  molecular  specie* 
increases  the  value  of  pr  also  increases  and  approaches  a  finite 
but  usually  very  large  upper  Ihnit,  the  thermal  pressure  of  the 
molecules  in  the  pure  liquid  solute.  If  van  der  Waals'  equatioo 
held  for  the  liquid,  the  thermal  pressure  would  be  equal  to 
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3.  Diffusion  Pressure. — The  partial  pressure  which  the  solWM 
molecules  in  any  solution  would  exert  against  a  membrane  per- 
meable only  to  the  solvent  is  called  their  diffusion  pressure,  p*- 
lor  dilute  solutions  the  diffusion  pressure  is  equal  to  CS* 
but  as  the  concentration  of  the  solute  increases,  the  diffusion 
pressure  remains  finite  for  all  values  of  C  and  reaches  a  defini'* 
hmiting  value  whose  magnitude  and  sign  depend  upon  the  lem- 
perature,  the  external  pressure  and  the  attractive  forces  wluoh 
are  acting  in  the  interior  of  the  hquid. 

The  way  in  which  the  three  quantities,  11,  pr  and  po,  change 
with  the  mole  fraction  of  the  solute  is  illustrated  graphically 
in  Pig.  30. 
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ho,  30. — lUuBtratinig  the  Difference  in  the  Quantities,  Osmotic  Pre<<- 
e.  Thermal  Pressure,  Diffusion  Pressure  and  Perfect  Gas  Pressure  for  a 
ution  under  Constant  Pressure  and  at  ConstEint  Temperature. 
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The  above  rather  detailed  treatment  of  these  three  quantities 
has  been  deemed  advisable  because  of  the  great  confusioQ 
regarding  them  which  exists  in  the  literature.  The  term  osmotic 
prcBSure  is  loosely  used  to  designate  all  three  quantities,  fre- 
quently without  any  appreciation  of  the  differences  among 
them.  Osmotic  pressure  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "  cause  of 
osmosis, "  and  attempts  are  made  to  calculate  the  diffusion  pres- 
sure from  the  freezing  point.  Neither  the  diffusion  pressure  nojr 
the  thermal  pressure  can  be  calculated  from  the  freezing  poiDb, 
as  there  is  no  known  relation  connecting  them.  The  osmotic 
pressure  can  be  so  calculated,  however  (see  Table  XVIII)  and 
if  the  concentration  of  the  solute  in  the  solution  is  so  small  that 
the  value  of  its  diffusion  pressure  and  the  value  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  are  within  say  0.1  per  cent,  of  each  other,  then  the  value 
of  the  diffusion  pressure  would  obviously  also  be  known  within 
that  limit.  The  calculation  of  diffusion  pressure  in  such  a  man- 
ner, however,  obviously  involves  an  a  priori  knowledge  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  numerical  values  of  the  two  pressures 
differ  from  each  other  for  the  solution  in  question  and  there  is 
no  very  reliable  method  for  determining  this  except  by  means  of 
the  direct  determination  of  the  diffusion  pressure  itself,  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  rate-of -diffusion  measurements- 
The  measurement  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  solute  in  a  given 
solution  is,  in  fact,  the  only  safe  and  certain  method  for  deter- 
mining its  diffusion  pressure.  h 

The  Boiling  Point  Laws  ^H 

10.  The  General  Boiling-point  taw. — If  to  a  solution  (of  * 
non-volatile  solute)  at  its  boiling  point,  Tg,  we  add  dA^ i  moles  cm 
solute,  thusincreasing  its  mole  fraction  by  diiand  decreasing  th»* 
of  the  solvent  by  da;,  then  the  decrease,  —  dp,  in  the  vapor  pre»" 
sure  of  the  solvent  will,  according  to  equation  (18),  be 

-  dp  =  -  p  ^  (32? 

If  we  now  increase  the  vapor  pressure  to  its  original  value  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  solution  from  Tg  to  Tb  +  dT«, 
the  solution  wUl  boil  again  and  this  increase  in  vapor  pressure  as 
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.     fta.   31.— The  Boaing  Point  Law  for  Ideal  Solutions.      The  curve  is  the              1 
l^aph  of  tlie  integral  of  the  theoretical  equation  (35).     The  points  repre-             1 

«l  benzene.     (Measurementa  by  Waahburn  and  Read,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.              1 

.8oc.,  il,  734  (1919)).                                                                                                  M 
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expressed  by  equation  (16,  XII)   can  be  placed  equal  to  tk  h 
decrease  given  by  equation  (32),     We  thus  obtain  the  relation,    ' 

,4=;dr.  =  -pf  (3!) 

or  rearranging  and  putting  HTt,  in  place  of  pvo,  we  liave 

dr.  =  -  '^  d  log,  X  (M) 

From  equation  (10,  XII)  we  obtain  Ta  =  Ta,  +  Mb  and  dT,  = 
d(^s).     Making  these   aubetitutions  in  equation  (34)  we  hare 


1. 


d  (At,)  -  Hiiiif.  TL-^lf^d  log.  I  (35) 


In  order  to  integrate  this  equation  it  is  first  necessarj'  W 
express  L,  as  a  function  of  Aia  which  can  be  done  thermody- 
namically  in  terms  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  pure  solvent  in 
the  hquid  and  vapor  states  respectively. 

If  Lv  in  a  given  caae  can  be  regarded  as  practically  constant 
over  the  range  covered  by  A(b,  the  integral  would  be 

,  -  0.4343Z:.  Mb  ,mi 

^°8-^=        AT.,        TV  ^^' 

In  Fig.  31  a  comparison  ia  shown  between  the  values  of  Ug 
calculated  from  the  general  integral  of  equation  (33)  and  those 
obtained  by  direct  measurement  in  the  case  of  some  solutions 
in  benzene, 

11.  Dilute  Solutions. — With  the  aid  of  Maclaurin'a  Theorep 
the  integral  of  equation  (35)  can  be  obtained  in  a  form  in  wliiw' 
the  boiling-point  raising,  Ato,  is  expressed  as  a  power  series  ic 
the  mole  fraction,  Xi,  of  the  BCilute  (cf.  equation  26)  and  if  Ziis 
small  enough  the  terms  of  the  aeries  which  contain  its  highei 
powers  can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  term  containing 
its  first  power.  If  this  is  done,  the  aeries-integral  reduces  to  the 
expression, 

This  is  frequently  the  most  convenient  form  of  the  equation  W 
employ  for  dilute  solutions.     If  the  solution  is  so  dilute  that  iVi 
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can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  X  in  the  denominator,  we 

maywritp 

Mb  =  ^«'  Y  (aPProx.)  (38) 

and  if  we  let  ^i  be  the  nimiber  of  moles  of  solute  in  1000  grams 
of  solvent  this  equation  becomes 

Ms  =  (^^^)  yi  (approx.)  (39) 

where  M  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solvent.  The  quantity 
in  the  parenthesis  is  evidently  composed  of  constants  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  solvent  only,  and  are  quite  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  solute.  This  parenthesis  is  called  the  molal 
bwling-point  raising  for  the  solvent  in  question  and  is  represented 
by  the  symbol,  fc^.     Equation  (39)  may,  therefore,  be  \iTitten 

Mb  =  kB^i  (approx.)  (40) 

In  using  equations  (36),  (37),  and  (40)  it  should  be  remembered 

that  the  last  two  are  only  approximate  ones  and  that  except  for 

very  small  values  of  Mb  the  three  equations  will  give  somewhat 

different  results  in.  a  molecular  weight  calculation.     In  fact  if 

either  equation  (37)  or  equation  (40)  is  employed,  due  regard 

^^  be   given   to   their   limitations   in  comparison  with  the 

^curacy  with  which  the  value  of  Mb  is  measured  and  the  desired 

*^Uracy  in  the  molecular  weight,  for  the  case  in  question.     For 

exaoxpie^  suppose  that  in  order  to  determine  the  molecular  weight 

^^  substance  in  aqueous  solution  at  100°,  the  boiling-point 

'^^^g  for  the  solution  is  determined;  and  suppose  that  a  solution 

^^taining  200  grams  of  the  substance  in  1000  grams  of  water 

jves  A<B=  1.000**,  accurate  to  0.001°.     If  we  calculate  the  mo- 

^^^Ular  weight  of  the  substance,  we  find  97.2  from  equation  (36), 

*-6  from  equation  (37),  and  102.2  from  equation  (39  or  40). 

^  ^  accuracy  of  1  per  cent,  is  desired,  it  is  evidently  necessary 

^  Use  equation   (36)   in   calculating  the  value   of  Mi  in  this 

stance.    The  use  of  equation  (39)  would  give  a  result  in  error 

'^y  5  per  cent. 

If  benzene  were  the  solvent  instead  of  water  and  if  38.73  grams 
of  the  substance  dissolved  in  1000  grams  of  benzene  gave  Ai^  = 
l.OOO**  accurate  to  0.001°;  then  the  calculated  values  of  Mi 
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would  be  97.2  from  equation  (36),  98.5  from  equation  (37),  ai 
101.6  from  equation  (39  or  40),  very  nearly  the  same  valueaB 
in  ttie  case  of  water. 

Problem  M- — Perform  the  calculation  indicated  above  for  the  b 

Htancc  dii«(jlved  in  alcohol,  whose  heat  of  vaporisation  at  the  boiling  pointj 
79.8°,  is  9990  cal.  per  mole. 

In  practice  equation  (40)  is  usually  employed  in  molecul 
weight  determinations  by  the  boiling-poiat  method  and  I' 
constant,  ka,  is  determined  by  first  finding  the  value  of  Mb  W 
a  solute  of  known  molecular  weight,  and  then  solvii^  equatiofl 
(40)  for  ka-  This  empirical  value  of  kg  is  then  employed  iJi 
calculating  the  value  of  Mi  for  a  solute  of  unknown  moleeulax 
weight.  This  method  of  operation  usually  gives  a  more  accurate 
value  of  Ml  than  is  the  case  when  kg  is  calculated  from  L^r 
owing  to  a  partial  compensation  of  errors.  In  general,  however, 
it  is  better  and  is  always  safer  to  employ  equation  (37)  or  better 
still  equation  (36)  and  to  determine  L„  if  necessary,  by  a  boiling 
point  determination  with  one  or  more  solutes  of  known  molecu- 
lar weights.  For  further  details  concerning  the  B.P.  law  aad 
its  use  in  determining  molecular  weights  see  Jour.  Amer.  Chein- 
Soc,  41,  736  (1919). 

Problem  10, — The  heat  of  vaporization  of  benzene  at  itfl  B.  P.,  80.2°,  i» 
94.4  cal.  per  gram.     Calculate  the  molal  B.  P.  raising  for  benzene. 

Problem  11. — A  solution  of  SS  grams  of  a  certain  substftnce  in  1000  gramB 
of  benzene  boila  1,00°  higher  than  pure  benzene.  What  is  the  mtileculaf 
weight  of  the  substance? 

Problem  12. — A  solution  of  66  grams  of  camphor,  CoHmO,  in  1000  grams 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  CsHoO,  boUs  at  79.31°.  The  pure  alcohol  boils  at  78.81°. 
Calculate  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  alcohol  at  its  boiling  point 
(Use  equation  (37)). 

Problem  IS. — The  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  water  at  100°  is  540.7 
cal.  per  gram.  Approximately  how  many  grams  of  dextrose,  CnHuOii 
must  be  dissolved  in  100  grams  of  water  in  order  to  raise  its  boiling  p  ' 


pc^n 


The  Treezing  Point  and  Solubiutt  Laws 
12.  The  General  Freezing  Point  and  Solubility  Law. — If  we 

put  T=Tr  in  equation  (19)  and  then  combine  %vith  equation 
(17,  XII)  so  as  to  eliminate  dll,  we  have  the  desired  relation, 
which  is 
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From  equation  (11,  XII)  we  have  Tr^Tr^-Mf  and  dTp= 
—  d(A^jp)  and  hence 

diMr)  =  ^-r d  log.  ^  (42) 

It  can  be  shown  thermodynamically  (XX,  10)  that 

LjP=LiP,-ACp(A/jp)  (43) 

where  Lp^  is  the  molal  heat  of  fusion  of  the  pure  solvent  at  its 

freezing  point  and  ACp  is  the  difference  in  the  molal  heat  capaci- 
ties of  the  solvent  in  the  liquid  and  crystalUne  states,  respec- 
tively.    Combining  this  relation  with  equation  (42)  gives 

and  on  integration  we  find 

(Tfq  -  Atp)       Lp^  -  ACp(Atp)       Lp^ 
fi  log.  X  =  ACp  log. jj^ yt a7T~  +  T~    (^^) 

as  the  general  equation  for  the  freezing  point  lowering  of  an  ideal 
or  a  dilute  solution.  In  this  equation  x  is  the  mole  fraction  of 
the  solvent  in  the  solution  and  here,  by  the  term  ''solvent,''  is 
meant  that  constituent  whose  pure  crystals  are  in  equiUbrium 
with  the  solution.     Tw^  is  the  absolute  melting  point  of  these 

crystals  and  Lr^  is  their  molal  heat  of  fusion  at  T^pq.     It  may 

happen  in  a  given  case  that  ACp  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
neglected,  and  then  the  above  equation  reduces  to 

—  Lpn  Atp 

Blog.x  =  ^^,  (46) 

Ifq    If, 

-  0.4343Lj.oA/jP 


or  logio  X  = ^^    ^ (47) 


RTpJTp 


Problem  14. — Pure  naphthalene,  CioHg,  melts  at  80.09°C.  and  its  molal 
heat  of  fusion  is  4560  calories.  At  what  temperature  will  a  solution  com- 
posed of  76.9  grams  of  naphthalene  and  61.6  grams  of  diphenyl,  C12H10,  be 
in  equilibrium  with  crystals  of  pure  naphthalene?     (ACp  is  negligible.) 

Problem  16. — Pure  diphenyl  melts  at  68.95®C.  and  its  molal  heat  of 
fusion  is  4020  calories.  At  what  temperature  will  a  solution  composed  of 
46.1  grams  of  diphenyl  and  89.6  grams  of  naphthalene  be  in  equiUbrium  with 
crystals  of  pure  diphenyl.     (ACp  is  not  known.) 
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A  Bolution  made  up  of  two  components,  A  and  B,  has  at  lea 
two  freezing  points,  one  being  the  temperature  at  which  the  solu- 
tion is  in  equilibrium  with  pure  crystals  of  component  A,  and 
the  other  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  pur^ 
crystals  of  component  B.  The  freezing-point  diagram  for  such  s^ 
system  will  therefore  consist  of  two  curves,  one  of  which  rcpres— 
seats  the  temperatures  at  which  solutions  of  varying  composition 
are  in  equilibrium  with  crystals  of  component  A,  and  the  other 
of  which  represents  tempcratiares  at  which  the  solutions  are  in 
equilibriimi  with  crystals  of  component  B.     Such  a  diagram  j 


Fia.   32 — Typical   Freeaing-Point  Diagram  for  a  two  Component  Syatoo. 


shown  in  Pig,  32,  mole  fractions  being  plotted  as  abscissae  ^d 
freezing  points  as  ordinates.  The  temperature  at  which  these 
two  curves  intersect  each  other  is  called  the  eutectic  point  and 
is  the  temperature  at  which  ^  solution  having  the  composition 
shown  by  the  abscissa  of  the  £oint  is  in  equilibrium  wi"tE~totfi 
ciystallinc  j)hases  at  the  same  time.  Evidently  there  is  only  one 
temperature  and  one  composition  of  solution  for  which  this  con- 
dition can  exist.  Por  an  ideal  solution  the  two  freezing  point 
curves  will  be  the  graphs  of  equation  (47)  [or  more  accurately  of 
equation  (45)]  for  the  two  components,  respectively,  and  by 
solving  these  equations  simultaneously,  the  position  of  the 
eutectic  point  can  be  readily  calculated.     A  comparison  of  the 
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values  thus  calculated  with  values  obtained  by  direct  measure- 
naent  for  the  systems,  naphthalene-diphenyl,  diphenyl-benzene, 
^d  naphthalene-benzene,  is  given  in  Table  XIX  below  and 
the  complete  freezing-point  diagram  for  these  three  systems  is 
shown  in  Fig.  33. 


0.6  0.5  0.4 

0.4  0.5  0.6 

"•—MOLE  FRACTION -y 


Fig.  33. — Freezing-Point-^-Splubility  Diagram  for  the  Systems,  Naph- 
thalene-diphenyl,  Napthalene-benzene  and  Diphenyl-benzene.  The 
curves  are  the  graphs  of  the  theoretical  freezing  point  equation  (47)  and 
are  named  accorcUng  to  the  substance  present  as  the  crystalline  phase. 


The  curves  shown  in  this  figure  are  frequently  called  solubility 
curves  as  well  as  freezing  point  curves.  The  reason  for  this  dual 
naming  is  the  following :  K  we  take  any  point,  P,  on  the  naph- 
thalene curve  (Fig.  33),  the  ordinate  of  this  point  represents  thej 
temperature  at  which  a  solution  having  the  composition  givenj 


r 
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by  the  abscissa  will  begio  to  deposit  ciystals  of  pure  naphthalene 
when  it  is  cooled  down  from  some  higher  temperature.  In 
other  words  it  is  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution  with  respect  to 
naphthalene.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  a  quantity  of  pure 
liquid  di phenyl  andshakeit  with  an  excess  of  naphthalene  crystals 
at  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  ordinate  of  the  point, 
P,  the  naphthalene  will  "dissolve"  in  the  diphenyl  until  the  com- 
position of  the  resulting  solution  reaches  the  value  given  by  the 
abscissa  of  the  point,  P.  The  quantity  of  naphthalene  which 
dissolves  under  these  conditions  is  called  the  solubility  of  naph- 
thalene in  diphenyl  at  the  temperature  in  question.  Obviously 
the  curve  shows  how  this  solubility  varies  with  the  temperature. 
Hence  the  name  "solubiUty  curve."  Solubility  may  be  expressed 
in  any  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  composition  of  a  solu- 
tion is  expressed,  as  explained  in  Section  5  of  Chapter  XI. 

Problem  16.— talculate  the  solubility  of  naphthalene  in  benzene  at  CC 
The  data  necessary  for  the  calculation  are  given  in  Table  XIX.  Express 
the  result  as  grams  of  naphthalene  per  hundred  grams  of  eolution.  Cal- 
culate also  the  solubiUty  uf  naphthalene  in  toluene  at  25°  in  the  same  units. 

Table  XIX 

Comparison  of  the  euteotio  temperaturea  calculated  from  the  freer- 

ing  point  law  for  an  ideal  solution  with  the  values   obtiuned   by  direct 


Measurements  by  Washburn  and  Read,  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci,,l,  191  (1915). 


Substance 

Melting 
point 

Heat  of 
fusioQ 
per  mole 
(oftlories; 
Lf 

Obaerver 

Observed 

euteotic 
tempera- 
ture 

Calculated 

eutectic 
tempera- 
ture 
(equation 

47) 

Benaene 
CJI, 

6.48 

2370 

DemerlLac 
J.Meyer 

Benzene-n  aphth  alene 

-3. 48     1      -3,56 

Diphenyl 
C,Hr<J.H, 

C8.95 

4020 

Waehbum 
and  Read 

Be  nzene-nJipheny  1 

-5.8      1     -6.1 

Naphthalene 

CHr-Cr 

C,1I, 

80.09 

4560 

Alluard 

Pickering 

Naphthalcne-diphenyl 

39.4      [       39.4 

L    L 
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Thia  problem  is  given  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  at 
any  given  temperature,  the  solubiUty  (.expressed  aa  the  molecular 
fraction  of  the  molecular  species  in  question)  of  any  pure  crystal- 
line substance  in  a  liquid  with  which  it  forms  an  ideal  solution 
depends  only  upon  the  heat  of  fusion  and  the  melting  point  of 
the  crystalline  substance  in  question  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  particular  liquid  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 

If  two  non-polar  substances  do  not  form  an  ideal  solution  with 
each  other,  then  the  solubility  of  A  in  B  is  less  than  the  calculated 
value  when  the  internal  pressure  (IV,  9)  of  B  is  less  than  that  of 
A,  and  vice  versa.  The  difference  between  the  two  internal 
pressures  must  be  fairly  large  however  {ca.  10  per  cent.)  before 
Bignificant  deviations  from  the  laws  of  Ideal  Solutions  are  pro- 
duced, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  positions  of  benzene, 
diphenyl,  and  naphthalene,  in  Table  XIII. 

If  the  melting  point  and  the  soIubUity,  x^,  of  a  non-polar  sf>- 
lute,  A,  in  a  non-polar  solvent,  B,  are  known,  then  these  two 
points  will  determine  the  locus  of  the  straight  line  which  would 
be  obtained  by  plotting  log  x\  against  „■     (Cf.  eq,  47}."    If  the 

two  substances  form  an  ideal  solution  with  each  other,  the  slope 
of  the  straight  line  will  evidently  be  —  Ly.  (Cf.  eq.  47.)  If 
they  do  not  form  an  ideal  solution  with  each  other,  then  the 
curve  obtained  cannot  be  a  straight  line  throughout  its  whole 
course  but  will  be  such  over  a  considerable  range.  Over  that 
range  the  slope  of  the  line  will  be  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  heat  of  solution  of  the  solute,  A.  In  the  absence  of  heat- 
of-3olution  data  the  values  of  the  internal  pressures  of  the 
solute  A  and  the  solvent  B  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  order  to  predict  the  slope  of  the  solubility  line.  Thus 
Hildebrand'  has  found  that  the  slopes  of  the  solubility  lines  for 
"solutions  of  A  in  a  series  of  liquids  follow  the  order  of  the  in- 
ternal pressures  of  these  liquids,  being  steeper  than  —  L^  for 
liquids  of  smaller  internal  pressure  than  A  and  vice  versa. 

Problem  16a. — Calculate  the  temperature  and  composition  of  the  ternary 
eutectic  in  the  sysrtem  benaene-diphenyl-naphthalene. 

■This  method  of  plotting  Bolubility  data  ia  the  best  one  to  use  ■ 
teipolation  purposes  with  all  classes  of  substances,  whether  polar  o 
polar.    Ct.  Braham,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,41,  1715  (1919). 
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13.  Freezing  Points  of  Dilute  Solutions. — When  the  moTe 
fraction  of  the  solute  is  small  wc  may  integrate  equation  (44^ 
by  means  nf  Aractaurin's  ThiX)rem  io  exactly  the  same  way  as 
in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  boiling  point  equation  and  obtuin 
the  analogous  equations, 

RT,.'  RT,,<      AT, 


JV  +  A' 


(approx.)  (48) 


il,--J~^  (appro".)  (49) 

MRT,' 

and  Afy  =  fc^V,  (51) 

which  correspond  exactly  to  the  boihng  point  equations  (37), 
(38)  ,(39)  and  (40)  and  are  applicable  under  analogous  conditiuns. 
The  constant,  k^,  is  callc<l  the  molal  freezing  point  lowering 
for  the  solvent  in  question.  Equations  (49-51)  are  usually 
known  aa  the  Raoult-van't  Hoff  equations. 

In  words  equation  (51)  states  that  aa  the  solution  becomes  more 

and  more  dilute  the  molal  freezing  point  lowering,  -^'<  should 

approach  a  constant,  kf,  which  is  characteriatic  of  the  solvent 
and  whi(rh  can  be  calculated  from  the  relation, 

(52) 

For  aqueous  solutions  we  have,  ilf  =  18,  fi  =  1.985  (see  II,  7), 
Ty,  ■=  0"  +  273.1",  =  273.1°,  and  L^,  =  18  X  79.60  cal.  (see  X, 
6)  and  hence  kf  =  1.86°.  Bedford''  determined  directly  the 
■J  for  a  series  of  cane  sugar  solutions  of  con- 
centrations ranging  between  0.005  and  0,04  molal  and  found  it  to 
be  constant  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  and  equal  to 
1.86°.     (See  Fig.  36.) 

For  aqueous  sohitions  of  substances  such  as  the  alcohols  and 
sugars  which  resemble  water  Romewhat,  the  thermodynamic 
environment  may  be  expected  to  remain  approximately  constant 


"  iOOOLf. 
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up  to  concentrations  as  high  as  one  or  two  weight-molal,  and 
for  such  high  concentrations  the  general  freezing  point  equation 
(45)  should  always  be  employed  rather  than  any  of  its  approxi- 
mate forms  (equations  48  to  62).     With  the  aid  of  Maclaurin's 


0.02  -^' 


Fig.  34. — The  Freezing  Point  Law  for  Aqueous  Solutions.  The  curve 
is  the  graph  of  the  theoretical  equation,  (53).  The  points  represent  ob- 
served values  of  Atp  for  the  substances  indicated  [Technology  Quarterly, 
21, 376  (1908)1. 


Theorem  this  general  equation  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  series. 
If  this  is  done  and  the  numerical  values  of  the  constants  for  water 
are  substituted,  the  two  expressions, 


J4 


Xi  =  0.009690  i,AtF  -  0.00425A«j.2) 
Mj.  =  103.20  (xi  +  0.42Sxi^^ 


(53) 


I 
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-; 

are  obtained.  For  ideal  solutions  in  which  water  is  the  BtH 
these  expressions  are  accurate  to  0.001°  provided  M^  iK, 
greater  than  7". 

In  Fig.  34  is  shown  the  graph  of  these  equations  together  1 
the  observed  values  of  Ai^for  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  and 
cane  sugar.  The  agreement  in  the  case  of  the  alcohols  is  ] 
good  but  the  observed  points  for  cane  sugar  fall  below  the  ti 
retical  curve.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  cane  sugar  a 
in  solution  in  the  form  of  the  hydrate,  CnHjaOn-GHaO,  ■ 
calculate  the  mole  fractions  of  this  hydrate  by  means  of  eqiil 
(23)  the  points  thus  obtained  (.dotted  circles  in  the  figunJ 
exactly  on  the  theoretical  curve,  thus  coniirming  the  oeaj 
pressure  results  for  these  solutions  (see  Table  XVII). 
results  for  the  alcohols  indicate  that  they  are  either  not  hydd 
in  aqueous  solution  or  else  that  the  degree  of  hydration  ij 
not  exceed  that  of  a  monohydrate.  The  data  do  not  wan 
a  more  exact  conclusion  than  this  owing  to  the  assumptioi 
18  as  the  molecular  weight  of  water. 

Problem  17, — Calculate  the  freezing  point  of  a  weight  niolal  solutii 
chloral  hydrate,  CCliCOH-HjO,  in  water. 

Problem  18. — From  the  data  given  in  Table  XIX  calculate  the  vo 
of  methane,  CH(  (measured  under  standard  conditions)  which  mui 
dieaolved  in  1000  grams  of  benzene  in  order  to  lower  its  freezing  point 

14.  The  Solubility  Law  for  Dilute  Solutions. — In  the  cat 
dilute  solutions  the  tstm  freezing-point  curve  is  usually  restri 
to  the  curve  representing  the  temperatures  at  which  solutioi 
varying  composition  are  in  equilibrium  with  the  pure  crysta 
solvent;  while  the  term,  solvbility  curve,  is  apphed  only  to 
/curve  which  represents  the  compositions  of  solutions  whic 
different  temperatures  are  in  equilibrium  with  the  pure  cry 
of  the  solute.  In  the  former  case  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the 
stance  present  in  the  crystalhne  state  {i.e.,  the  solvent)  is  i 
tical  with  its  heat  of  solution  in  the  "dilute  solution,"  fo 
definition  (XIII,  3)  this  solution  has  the  some  thermodyni 
environment  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  pure  liquid  aoli 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  this  condition  is  not  true  excep 
ideal  solutions,  for  the  thermodynamic  environment  in  a  d 
solution  is  in  general  very  different  from  that  which  pre 
in  the  pure  liquid  solute.     Equation  (41)  apphes  to  both  ( 
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1  the  latter  case  in  place  of  Lr,  the  raolal  heat  of  fusion  of 
le  solute  crystals,  we  must  write  Lsi.t  the  molal  heat  of  solution 
of  these  crystals  in  enough  solveot  to  form  a  "dilute  solution." 
£qUiltion  (41)  would,  therefore,  read 

fir>di. 


dr  _;^if±s 


fit  log,  Xt\ 
\     iT     I, 


L„. 
'  RT' 


(65) 


(56) 


where  T  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  crj'stals  of  the  solute 
sre  in  equilibrium  with  a  dilute  solution  in  which  the  mole  frac- 
tion of  the  solute  is  ii  and  Lsi.  ia  the  heat  absorbed  whcu  one  mole 
of  th6  solute  crystals  is  dissolved  in  enough  of  the  solvent  to 
form  a  "dilute  solution." 
B  we  assume  Lm.  constant,  the  integral  of  this  equation  is, 

,         x'l      0.43431,^,.  /I         1  \  ,„, 

logw  —  =  — p [tt  '  rr)  (57) 


R 


w,  since  Xj  is  s 
logio 


\T      T'l 


(approx.) 


(68) 


*We  S  is  the  solubility  of  the  solute  (expressed  in  any  desired 
"nits)  at  the  temperature,  T,  and  S'  is  its  solubility  at  the  tem- 
perature, T'. 

Problem  19. — The  solubility  of  iodine,  Is,  in  water  is  0.001341  mole  per 
iiler  at  25=  and  0.004160  mole  per  liter  at  60°.  What  ia  the  molal  heat  of 
"olulion  of  iodine  within  this  temperature  range?  What  is  the  solubihty  of 
iodine  at'  40"? 

16.  The  Application  of  the  Solution  Laws  to  the  Interpretation 
of  Processes  Occurring  within  the  Solution,  {a)  The  Dis- 
tributioa  Laws. — Since  all  of  the  solution  laws  discussed  in  this 
chapter  involve  the  molecular  weight  of  at  least  one  of  the  con- 
stituents, they  are  made  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  molec- 
ular weights  in  solution.  In  employing  the  laws  for  this  purpose 
the  assumptions  implied  in  their  derivation  and  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  the  quantities  which  they  involve  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind.  Thus  in  using  any  one  of  the  distribution  laws  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  these  laws  are  derived  only  for  the 
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distribution  of  a  giveti  molecular  species  and  it  is  the  mole  fractioB| 
or  concDntration  of  the  molecular  species  in  question  whiol; 
belongs  in  the  equation  of  the  law  and  not  the  total  mole  fraction  d 
the  solute,  if  the  latter  happens  to  be  made  up  of  more  than  oi 
molecular  species.  For  example,  when  acetic  acid  ia  in  dis- 
tributioQ  equilibrium  between  water  and  benzene  there  are 
present  in  the  system  the  two  molecular  species,  CH3COOH  and 
(CHaCOOH)i  and  each  species  will  dktribute  itself  between  the 
two  phases  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  law  and  will  hare 
it«  own  characteristic  distribution  constant.  But  if  we  were  to 
substitute  in  the  distribution  law  (equation  (15))  the  mole 
fraction  of  acetic  acid  in  each  phase,  arbitrarily  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  it  exists  only  as  CH'COOH-molecules  in 
both  phases,  we  would  find  that  the  "distribution  constant"  thus 
calculated  was  far  from  being  constant.  In  other  words,  the 
law  would  apparently  not  be  obeyed.  The  failure  of  the  law  in 
such  a  case  would  be  only  an  apparent  one,  however,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  through  ignorance  not  substituted  the 
proper  values  in  the  equation.  We  have  an  example  of  a  devia* 
tion  of  this  character  in  Table  XVI  where  the  values  of  the 
calculated  distribution  constant  are  seen  to  decrease  slightly 
but  steadily  as  C^  increases.  It  is  known  from  independeofc 
evidence,  however,  that  the  mercuric  bromide  ia  partially  d 
sooiated  in  the  water  layer  and  that  the  degree  of  this  d 
sociation  increases  with  the  dilution  of  this  layer,  that  ia,  i^ 
increases  as  C„  decreases.  The  result  is  that  the  true  value  0 
C„  for  the  HgBrj-moleeules  is  in  reality  less  than  the  tot* 
concentration  of  mercuric  bromide  in  the  water  layer. by  a 
amount  which  is  proportionally  greater  the  smaller  C„  and  thl* 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slight  apparent  deviation  fro 
the  law  shown  in  Table  XVI. 

{b)  The  Osmotic,  Freezing  Pomt,  and  Boiling  Point  Law» 
With  reference  to  those  solution  laws  which  involve  one  of  thO 
colligative  properties  of  the  "solvent"  (the  freezing  point,  boiling 
point,  and  osmotic  pressure  laws)  it  should  be  remembered  thftt 
in  the  equations  of  these  laws  (equations  25  to  29,  37  to  40,  and 
48  to  51)  )  the  quantities  Xj,  ^i,.and  Ci,  referring  to  the  amount 
of  the  solute  molecules,  signify  (as  is  evident  from  the  derivation 
^S.  these  equations)  the  total  mole  fraction  or  concentc 
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Q  species  of  solute  molecules  in  the  solution  and  not  the  value  for 
jome  one  of  these  molecular  species  as  was  the  case  for  the  tlis- 
bribution  laws.  For  example,  if  one  gram  molecular  wciRht  of 
Metic  acid  (CHjCOOH)  were  dissolved  in  1000  grams  of  benzene, 
tile  quantity  iVi  in  equation  (51)  would  be  unity  provided  all  of 
liie  acetic  acid  when  in  solution  existed  in  the  form  of  CHaCOOH- 
Kolecules.  If,  however,  half  of  it  were  in  the  form  of  (CHj- 
COOH)s  molecules,  the  solution  would  actually  contain 
0.25  gram  molecular  weight  of  (CHjCOOHja-molecuIes  and  0.5 
molecular  weight  of  CHjC 00 H -molecules  or  altogether 
(1.75  gram  molecular  weight  of  solute  molecules  and  this  is  the 
wlue  for  Nj_  which  would  then  belong  in  equation  (51).  Since 
tte  molecular  condition  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  benzene  is  not 
known  in  advance  we  could  evidently  obtain  some  light  upon  this 
question  by  measuring  the  freezing  point  lowering  produced  by 
known  quantities  of  acetic  acid  and  then  calculating  the  value 
j(rfjV|and  hence  the  molecular  weight  by  means  of  equation  (51), 

(c)  Molecular  Weights  in  Solution. — ^By  the  investigation 
of  the  behavior  of  solutions  with  reference  to  the  solution  laws 
the  following  facts  regarding  the  molecular  weights  of  substances 
la  solution  have  been  ascertained;  (1)  Almost  all  substances 
(except  salts,  acids  and  bases)  when  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  or  in  general  any  solvent. containing  oxygen 
a  its  molecule  have  either  the  same  molecular  weight  as  they 
have  in  the  gaseous  state  or  a  greater  molecular  weight  due  to 
■file  fact  that  they  have  united  with  some  of  the  solvent  to  form 

ite.  (2)  The  same  statement  is  true  of  almost  all  organic 
^tietances  (except  those  which  contain  an  hydroxyl  group) 
•*hen  dissolved  in  any  solvent.  (3)  Polar  organic  compounds 
"fhen  dissolved  in  non-polar  organic  liquids  are  apparently  asso- 
*Kted  (III,  5,)  at  least  partially,  in  the  solution.  (4)  Salts,  acids, 
■Wd  bases  in  many  solvents,  especially  in  water,  have  apparently 
Molecular  weights  smaller  than  those  corresponding  to  their  for- 
mulas, that  is,  they  are  dissociated,  at  least  partially,  into  smaller 
Btolecules.  This  dissociation,  known  as  electrolytic  dissociation 
y,  2g),  and  the  properties  to  which  it  gives  rise  will  form  the 
Opic  of  the  next  division  of  our  subject. 

(d)  The  Interpretation  of  Experimental  Data. — ^Probably  the 
Ceatest  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  solution  laws  for 
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bir.^rox^rfnm  "jiut  pp>*f!9KS  'XctiEnD^  wkfam  a  aoliitioo  lies  in  the 
^"-fiiMTirj  .:x  'jJgciagTiHnrng  bgiiwau.  apfwrent  (fireffgencies  from 
ihi^  !av^  fai!fl.  jis  <iiu:iK^  deaanoed  abcm^  and  leal  ciivef^eDcies 
rtjfflilin'r.g  frrjci  ihe  fkfii  GBoz  die  ihiiMwIjniinii'  enTironment 
wi^hJT,  rjus:  ajiiTTa^-c.  3§  hog  comsooL.  KopKiitiy  divergencies 
from  bodh.  ac>circi!S  ir**^  pRseui: :  rimifiiw.iiMiilj  and  il  is  necessary 
to  oae  grcftC  rairAan  in.  dr&vuic  gomJygittBS  in  sach  instances  and 
to  confirm  any  cocdhas^cs  dravn  br  erideiice  fawn  sources  of 
an  entirely  dbxaeiit  eboir^sz/Kr.  Tbe  intcrpKetaticm  of  scientific 
data  with  zbe  be^  ot  a  sei  oc  deriiwl  idationdiqH  sach  as  the 
laws  of  3olatioc;3  cazmoc  be  inteffi^entlr  made  imksB  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  lavs  and  all  of  the  assompdoos  involved  therein  are 
cleariy  rmderstood  by  the  one  who  b  attempting  to  employ  them. 
The  literatTire  of  chemistry  mifcfftonately  abounds  with  examples 
illustrating  the  truth  of  this  maxim  and  it  is  far  this  reason  that 
so  much  space  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to  the  derivation 
of  the  solution  laws  in  this  chapter. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  also  at  this  pmnt  a  not  infrequent 
error  in  logic  made  by  beginners.  Suf^iose,  fw  example,  that 
postulating  A  and  B  as  true  we  can  demonstrate  by  purely  logi- 
cal rr:a.v>ning  the  truth  of  C  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Evi- 
dently thf;n  if  we  are  able  to  prove  by  experiment  that  A  and  B 
arc  t  njc,  wc  at  the  same  time  establish  the  truth  of  C.  Suppose, 
howcvc^f  that  we  are  able  to  show  by  direct  experiment  that  C 
in  true.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  Afmd*  B  are 
trurr,  however.  Before  we  are  justified  in  drawing  this  conclusion 
wr;  rnuHt  firni  demonstrate  that  A  and  B  are  the  only  possible 
or  re;iHonuhlrj  assumptions  from  which  the  truth  of  C  can  be 
Hhowri  to  follriw.  In  other  words  if  a  derived  relation,  such  as 
one  of  the  solution  laws  for  example,  is foimd  experimentally  to 
hold  true  for  a  givfjn  case,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows 
Mint,  Ihi'.  /iHHurnf)tioriH  on  the  basis  of  which  the  relationship  was 
iU'Vivt'd  aJMo  hold  true  for  that  case. 

• 

I'rohlntn  30.     Hhow  that  (filiations  (28,  29,  38,  39,  49  and  50)  are  inde- 

pMidi'iit  of  thit  ifioli'<!iilar  weight  of  the  solvent  and  that  hence  no  information 

^MiMWfiiiiK  tho  inoliMMilar  weight  of  a  solvent  can  he  obtained  from  freezing 

>.  hiiilitiK  pfMiit  or  oMtriotic  proHHure  measurements  of  dilute  solutions. 

ism  81.     A  (ifirtiiin  triol<Hmlar  species  in  dilute  solution  is  in  distri- 

llillhrltitii  hotwonii  two  Holvonts.     If  equation  (9)  holds  true  for  the 
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vapor  of  tiiia  spccioa  above  the  two  solvents  ahow  that  equation   (16), 

If  ■  const.,  must  also  hold  true.     If  equation  (9)  is  not  tnie  but  if  instead 
It 

tlierriationB,  pi  —  fci^i  +  t'lJV.'and  p,  =■  kiN,  +  k',N,*,  hold  true  for  the 
the  Bolute  from  the  two  liquid  phases  respectively,  show 


thii  the  relation  ^  =  conat.,  will  still  hold  true  within  0.1  percent,  for  all 
CMEs  in  which  (^  -  ^^\  N,  >  0.001. 

ftoUem  S2. — Two  liquids,  A  and  B,  when  Hhaken  together  dissolve  in 
ueh  other  fonning  two  nonmiscible  solutiona.  Show  with  the  aid  of 
Umtnodynaniics  (X,  10)  that  neither  substance  can  obey  the  vapor  presaiire 
ov  of  Ideal  Solutions  (equation  3)  in  bolh  solutions;  in  other  words,  that  two 
Nquida  cannot  form  an  Ideal  Solution  with  each  other  unless  they  are  mia- 
obleiaall  proportions. 

The  Laws  of  Surface  Solutions 

18.  Surface  Tension,  Composition  and  Adsorption. — By  pro- 
'^^^ng  exactly  as  in  section  6  ahovR  but  using  equatiou  (18, 
Xll)  instead  of  (15,  XII)  wc  obtain  the  Gibba  equatiou, 

il7  =  ^~^  d  log,  I  =  -  qRT  d  log,  X  (59) 

**iaiogous  to  equation  19.  In  words  this  equation  states  that  a 
Constituent  which  lowers  the  surface  tension  will  be  adsorbed, 
*-«.,  concentrated,  in  the  surface  film  of  the  solution  and  vice 
"^^raa. 

Before  this  equation  can  be  integrated  some  other  relation 
"^nnecting  two  of  the  variables  y,  x  and  So  must  be  known. 
<^e  only  general  relation  which  holds  for  all  concentrations  is  the 
^ne  for  ideal  solutions  which  is 

?  =  J-^  =  0  (60) 

and  the  integral  for  this  case  is 

7  =  const.  (61) 

or  in  words,  the  surface  film  of  an  ideal  solution  has  the  same  coni- 
poeition  as  the  interior  and  7  is  independent  of  x. 

By  use  of  empirical  relations  connecting  y  and  x,  integrals  cov- 
ering special  cases  can,  of  course,  be  obtained.  We  shall  consider 
here  only  two  caaes  met  with  in  dilute  solutions.     It  must  be 
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remembered  that  equation  (59)  is  itself  applicable  only  to  solu- 
tions of  constant  thermodynamic  environment. 

17.  Dilute  Solutions  with  Unsaturated  Surface  Films.— In 
dilute  solutions  of  a  solute  which  lowers  the  surface  tension  of  the  , 
solvent,  the  solute  molecules  will  be  adsorbed  in  the  surface 
layer  and  for  values  of  q  considerably  below  the  saturation  value 
WD  find  that  q  is  proportional  to  x,  which  ia  the  relationship  we 
should  expect  from  kinetic  considerationa, 

Problem  83. — Show  that  the  intcgrul  of  equation  (59)  for  this  case  is 
-,.  -  y  -  F,  -  q,  RT  (62) 

where  70  is  the  surface  tension  of  the  pure  solvent. 

Fi  is  evidently  the  force  with  which  the  adsorbed  molecules 
tend  to  spread  out  over  a  larger  siu-face.  It  has  been  previously 
discussed  (XUI,  5)  under  the  name  surface-diffusion-prcssure. 
Note  the  similarity  between  equation  (62)  and  the  equation 
pD^CRT,  for  volume-diffusion-preesure  (XIV,  9l')  which  has  the 
same  form  as  the  perfect  gas  law. 

18.  Dilute  Solutions  with  Saturated  Surface  Films. — As  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  increases  the  molecules  adsorbed  oB 
the  surface,  approach  one  another  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  * 
gas  (cf.  II,  10),  their  attractions  for  one  another  eventually 
become  appreciable  and  the  simple  "gas-law"  equation  is  M 
longer  obeyed.  The  surface  adsorption  increaaea  more  slowly 
than  the  mole  fraction  in  the  solution  and  eventually  the  surfaw 
will  become  saturated  with  the  adsorbed  solute  molecules,  that  is, 
the  surface  diffusion-pressure  will  reach  its  saturation  value  and  ' 
the  solute  molecules  in  the  surface  will  "precipitate  out"  as  a 
"hquid"  or  "solid"  surface  film,     (cf,  XIII,  5). 

The  surface  concentration  q  now  becomes  a  constant  independ- 
ent of  7  and  if  we  integrate  equation  (50)  for  this  caae  we  obtain 

7.  -7  =  giHriog„Xi  (63) 

where  71  is  the  integration  constant.  In  words,  this  equation 
states  that  the  surface  tension  of  the  solution  is  a  linear  function 
of  the  logarithm  of  the  mole  fraction  of  the  solute,  which  accords 
with  the  results  of  experiment.* 
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CoNCENTRATKn  SoLUTKlXS  IN  GkNKRAL 

19.  Solutions  of  Variable  Thermodynamic  EnTironment. — 

Whenever  the  thcnnodynamic  environment  in  a  solution  varies 
with  its  composition,  the  laws  developed  in  the  preceding  scctioDB 
of  this  chapter  are  no  longer  applicable.     The  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  departure  from  these  limiting  laws  in  any  given 
case  depends  upon  the  natures  of  the  constituents  of  the  solution 
a.nd  for  this  reason  a  satisfactory  quantitative  theory  for  solutions 
in  general  has  not  yet  been  developed  (cf.  XII,  9),  but  a  partial 
solution  of  this  more  general  problem  may  possibly  be  secured 
a^tcr  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  internal  pressure  data  for 
licjuitls  has  been  completed.     In  working,  therefore,  with  solu- 
"tions  in  which  the  thermodynamic  environment  cannot  bo  re- 
garded as  constant  (and  this  is  the  case  with  most  solutions), 
*:^ach  solution  must  be  treated  as  a  problem  by  itself  and  the 
'Quantitative  relation  connecting  some  one  of  its  colligative  prop- 
^^■rtieB  (the  vapor  pressure,  for  example)  with  the  composition 
*riiust  be  determined  by  direct  experiment.     The  other  relations 
*3an  then  be  derived  with  the  aid  of  thermodynamics.     Although 
53  quantitative  theory  for  solutions  in  general  is  lacking,  there 
«re  a  few  useful  prineiplcs  of  a  qualitative  nature  which  are 
applicable  to  all  solutions  and  which  are  of  considerable  practical 
assistance  in  the  intelligent  carrying  out  of  some  of  the  opera- 
tions to  which  solutions  are   subjected  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  industries.     We  shall  discuss  two  of  these  briefly. 

20.  The  Theory  of  Distillatioa. — The  boiling  point-composition 
curves  for  homogeneous  hquid  mixtures  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  typos  which  are  illustraicd  in  Fig.  35.  In 
type  I  the  boiling  point  rises  continuously  from  the  boiling  point 
of  one  pure  constituent  to  the  boiling  point  of  (he  other.  The 
curve  for  ideal  solutions  is  of  this  type.  Type  II  exhibits  a 
mnyimufn  and  type  III  a  minimum  boiling  point  at  a  certain 
composition.  The  latter  type  is  characteristic  of  a  solution  of 
two  liquids  having  widely  different  internal  pressures. 

If  a  homogeneous  hquid  mixture  of  two  constituents  be  sub- 
jected to  fractional  distillation  at  constant  pressure,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  the  distillation  progresses  the  more  volatile  portion  of  Ihe 
mixture  will  collect  in  the  distillate  -wlaiie  ttic  \ea&  n(J«iSSi&  \sst- 
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tion  will  remain  in  the  residue.  Or  in  other  words  the  composition 
of  the  distillate,  continuously  approaches  thai  of  the  liquid  having 
the  minimum  boiling  pointy  while  the  composition  of  the  residue 
continuously  approaches  that  of  the  liquid  havithg  the  maximum 
boiling  point.  This  is  the  principle  at  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  fractional  distillation.  Its  application  to  specific  cases  will 
be  understood  by  the  solution  of  the  following  problems. 


0 

1 

0.1 
0.9 

0.2     0.3*-Mole  Fraction  of  A-*^0.7    0.8     0.9 
0.8     0.7'^Mole  Fraction  oiB*0.S    0.2     0.1 

Fio.  36. 

1 
0 

Problem  24a. — Each  of  the  four  solutions  having  the  compositions  in — 
dicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  35  is  separated  as  completely  as  possible 
into  two  portions  by  fractional  distillation  at  constant  pressure.     What 
will  be  the  composition  of  each  portion  assuming  that  the  boiling  point  curve 
is  (1)  of  type  I,  (2)  of  type  II  and  (3)  of  type  III? 

Problem  24b. — In  making  up  a  standard  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  it 
is  sometimes  convenient  to  remember  that  if  any  hydrochloric  solution  of 
unknown  strength  be  taken  and  boiled  in  the  open  air  (760  mm.)  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  it  will  attain  the  composition  20.2  per  cent.  HCl, 
boiling  at  1 10°,  and  may  then  be  diluted  to  the  desired  strength.  Draw  a 
diagram  showing  the  character  of  the  boiling  point  curve  for  HCl  solutions 
in  water.    See  Table  XII  for  the  additional  datum  required. 

21.  Distillation  of  Nonmiscible  Liquids. — When  liquids  which 

mutually  insoluble  (or  practically  so)  in  one  another  are  heated 

the  mixture  will  boil  when  tYie  smiq.  oi  \!ti^  «»^\>«t^\fcN^V^Y 
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preseurea  of  the  components  reaches  a  value  equal  to  tlie  external 
pressure  on  the  mixture.  This  temperature  can  be  readily  de- 
tennined  if  the  vapor  pressure  curves  of  the  component  liquids 
are  known.  It  will  necessarily  be  lower  than  any  of  the  boiling 
poiuts  of  the  components  and  may  be  far  lower  than  some  of 
tiem.  This  makes  it  possible  to  effect  the  distillation  of  a  high 
boiling  liquid  at  a  temperature  much  below  its  boiling  point  with- 
out having  recourse  to  vacuum  distillation  and  is  the  principle 
at  the  basis  of  the  process  of  distillation  by  steam  which  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  purification  by  distillation  of  such  liquids 
as  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  and  oils  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
The  composition  of  the  distillat-o  from  such  a  distillation  can  be 
(Jalculated  by  means  of  Dalton's  law  of  partial  pressures  (II,  6) 

tf  the  vapor  pressures  of  the  pure  components  at  the  boihng  point 

'rf  the  mixture  are  known. 

I 

IVoblem  SB. — A  curreDt  of  steam  is  passed  at  atmospheric  pressure 
^Ugh  a  mixture  of  water  and  chlorbenzene  {C,HiCI).  Prom  the  data 
"lorded  in  the  Landolt-Bomstein  tables,  determine  the  boiling  point  of 
n  mixture  and  the  per  cent,  by  weight  of  chlorbenzene  in  the  dietillate. 

22.  The  Theory  of  Fractional  Crystallization.— When  a  solu- 
lon  ifl  fractionated  by  ihatillation,  the  theory  of  the  process  is 
luch  simphfied  by  the  fact  that  only  one  gaseous  phase  is  possible 
,  9}  in  the  system.  When  the  fractionation  is  carried  out  by 
ystallization,  however,  our  problem  may  become  a  very  com- 
iicated  one  owing  to  the  large  number  of  different  crystal  phases 
faicii  are  possible.  The  general  principle  underlying  the  theory 
'  fractional  crystallization  may  be  stated  as  follows:  When-  a 
^^nogeneous  liquid  mixture  of  two  constitueTits  is  subjected  to  frac- 
'*^itl  crystallization  the  composition  of  the  mother  liquor  coniinu- 
^ly  approaches  the  liquid  having  the  lowest  crystallization  (ctb- 
'•"Q^ure.  This  liquid  is  usually  a  eutectic  mixture  of  some  kind 
*tiOugh  it  may  be  one  of  the  pure  constituents.  The  crystals 
f**ch  separate  during  the  fractionation  may  be  either  (1)  one 
^  the  pure  constituents,  (2)  a  compound  between  the  two,  (3) 
"t^d  crystals  containing  both  constituents,  or  (4)  mixed  crystals 
'^^taining  one  of  the  constituents  and  a  compound  between  the 
[**.     Wc  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  detailed  discussion  of 
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these  special  cases  as  they  are  more  conveniently  taken  up  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  Phase  Rule  and  its  applica- 
tions (XXIV,  12). 

REVIEW  PROBLEMS 

Problem  26.— The  vapor  pressure  of  ether  (C4H10O)  at  13®  is  33.18  cm. 
This  is  lowered  by  0.80  cm.  by  dissolving  something  in  the  ether.  The 
specific  gravity  of  ether  is  0.721.  Calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  in  atmos- 
pheres of  this  solution.     (See  prob.  6,  Chap.  XII.) 

Problem  27. — The  value  0.0198  for  the  relative  vapor  pressure  lowering 
of  a  weight  molal  solution  of  cane  sugar  in  water  at  25°  has  been  found  by 
direct  experiment.  Calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  (An- 
swer: 27.1  atm.  Compare  with  the  observed  osmotic  pressure  given  in 
Table  XVII.)     (See  prob.  6,  Chap.  XII.) 

Problem  28. — At  30°  the  vapor  pressure  of  pure  ether  (C4Hi(,0)  is  64 
cm.  and  that  of  pure  water  is  3.1  cm.  When  the  two  Uquids  are  shaken 
together  at  30°,  1  gram  of  water  is  dissolved  by  73  grams  of  ether  and  1 
gram  of  ether  by  18.8  grams  of  water.  Calculate  the  total  vapor  pressure 
above  the  mixture. 

Problem  29. — Five  liters  of  air  measured  at  20°  and  1  atm.  are  passed 
through  a  saturater  containing  Uquid  ether  at  20°  and  the  air  saturated 
with  ether  vapor  issues  from  the  saturater  under  a  total  pressure  of  1 
atmosphere.  The  vapor  pressure  of  ether  at  20°  is  44.2  cm.  How  many 
grams  of  ether  will  be  vaporized? 

Problem  30. — In  problem  9a  if  the  CCI4  solution  is  shaken  with  9  succes- 
sive portions  of  water  of  3  Uters  each,  how  many  grams  of  iodine  will  be  left 
in  the  CCI4  layer? 

Problem  31. — The  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  cyclohexane  is  89  cal. 
per  gram  at  its  boiling  point,  81.5°.  How  many  grams  of  anthracene 
(CuHio)  must  be  dissolved  in  200  grams  of  cyclohexane  in  order  to  raise  its 
boiling  point  0.1°? 

Problem  32. — At  what  temperature  will  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  toluene 
(CcHsCHs)  in  1000  grams  of  benzene  be  in  equihbrium  with  crystals  of 
benzene?     See  Table  XIX  for  additional  data. 

Problem  33. — The  freezing  point  of  water  saturated  with  pure  ether 
(C4H10O)  is  —3.84°,  and  that  of  a  water  solution  which  is  in  equilibrium 
with  an  ether  solution  containing  in  156  grams  of  solution,  8.0  grams  of  a 
hydrocarbon  (having  6.25  per  cent,  of  hydrogen)  is  —3.72°.  Derive  an  ex- 
pression by  means  of  which  the  molecular  weight  of  the  hydrocarbon  may 
be  approximately  computed  from  these  data  alone.  State  clearly  the  as- 
sumptions made  in  your  derivation.  What  is  the  empirical  formula  of  the 
\ydrocarbon? 

■^oblem  34. — The  freezing  point  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  non-volatile 
ctrolyte  is  -0.125°.  What  will  be  its  boiling  point  at  760  mm.? 
i  760  mm.? 
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Problem  36. — When  benzene  is  shaken  with  auccessive  portions  of  a  0.1 
weight  molal  aqueous  solution  of  a  non-electrolyte  until  distribution  equi- 
librium is  attained,  the  benzene  solution  thus  formed  is  found  to  have  a 
freezing  point  lowering  of  0.253*.  K  2  hters  of  a  0.05  weight  molal  aqueous 
solution  of  the  non-electrolyte  be  shaken  with  4  liters  of  benzene  until 
equilibrium  is  reached,  what  will  be  the  freezing  point  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion remaining?    Density  of  benzene  =  0.87. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE    COLLIGATIVE    PROPERTIES    OF    SOLUTIONS  0^ 
ELECTROLYTES 

1.  The  Moial  Freezing  Point  Lowering. — We  have  alrei 
learned    (XIV,    13)    that    the    molal    freeziug    point  loweri 

Iw"  =  A'^lfor  any  solvent  should  theoretically  reach  a  o 
limiting  value  in  dilute  solution  and  that  for  aqueous  solutioiuB 
this  limiting  value  should  be  1.86°.     In  the  case  of  all  aqueoual 
solutions  which  do  not  conduct  electricity  this  theoretical  tot  I 
elusion  has  been  completely  and  quantitatively  confirmed  by  I 
direct  experiment,  not  a  single  exception  to  it  having  ever  been  I 
discovered.     But  in  the  case  of  ail  aqueous  solutions  wiiJch  A 
conduct  electricity  this  conclusion  is  apparently  never  confinnBd,  J 
since   such  solutions  without   exception  give   decidedly  lar) 
values  than  1.86°  for  the  molal  freezing  point  lowering  a 
finite  dilution.     These  facts  are  illustrated  graphically  in  P 
36.     In  the  case  of  sugar  solutions  the  value  of  kf  is  constant  I 
and  equal  to  1.86°  for  all  values  of  JVi  below  0.01.     WithflalB 
of  the  types  of  KCl  and  MgSOi  the  values  of  kf  are  all  larger  | 
than  those  for  sugar  and  gradually  approach  the  hmiting  valuer 
3.72°   {  =  2  X  1.86°)    as  ^^i  decreases.     The  values  for  BaCli 
are  still  larger  and  approach  a  limit  which  is  evidently  close  t^ 
5.58°  ( =  3  X  1.86°)  while  in  the  case  of  KaFeCys  the  U 
value  must  evidently  be  close  to  7.44°  ( =  4  X  1-86°). 
figures  are  typical  of  those  obtained  with  all  solutions  t 
stances    which  conduct  electricity.     The  limiting  value  of  h  1 
instead  of  being  1.86°  is  invariably  some  small  exact  multiple 
of  this  number.     In  other  words  the  freezing  point  lowerinj 
is  always   much   largoi-   than   the   value   corresponding  to  1 
molecular  weight  of  the  solute. 

2.  The  Other  CoUigative  Properties.— From  the  results  ^ 
tained  for  the  freezing  point  lowcrings  of  aqueous  solutionsl 
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substances  which  conduct  electricity  it  necessarily  follows 
(see  XII,  8)  that  the  other  coUigative  properties  of  these  solu- 
tions, the  osmotic  pressure,  the  boiling  point  raising  and  the 
vapor  pressure  lowering,  must  likewise  be  abnormally  large  and 
this  is  completely  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experiment.     Thus 
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FiQ.  36. — ^Variation  of  molal  freezing  point  lowering  with  concentration 
^or  aqueous  solutions.  The  centers  of  the  circles  represent  Bedford's  meas- 
^ments.  The  crosses  are  measurements  by  Adams  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  Mar.,  1915).  Bedford  has  not  published  his  individual  values  for  sugar, 
nierely  stating  that  they  were  constant  for  the  above  range.  The  crosses 
on  the  lower  curve  are  Adams'  values  for  mannite. 


the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  0.5  weight  molal  solution  of  KCl  at 
25°  has  been  foimd^  to  be  larger  than  20  atmospheres  and  its 
relative  vapor  pressure  lowering  is  0.014.  The  corresponding 
values  for  substances  which  do  not  conduct  electricity  are  12 
atmospheres  and  0.009. 

These  facts  and  a  great  many  others  concerning  the  behavior 
of  solutions  which  conduct  electricity  find  their  only  successful 
interpretation  in  the  Ionic  Theory  which  was  first  proposed  by 
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Arrhenins"  in  18S7.  In  the  following  pages  the  Ionic  Theory  will, 
therefore,  be  employed  as  the  framework  for  the  systematic  devel- 
opment and  presentation  of  oitr  present  knowledge  of  solutions 
of  electrolj-tes. 

3.  The  Ionic  Theory,  (a)  Electrolytic  Ionization. — According 
to  the  Ionic  Theory  when  a  salt,  such  as  KCl  for  example,  is  in 
solution  in  water,  part  of  its  molecules  are  split  up 
atcd  in  such  a  way  that  the  valence  electron  (1,  2g)  of  the  potas- 
sium remains  attached  to  the  chlorine  atom  which  is  thus  chafed 
with  one  unit  of  negative  electricity  while  the  potassium  atom  ia 
left  with  a  charge  of  one  unit  of  positive  electricity.  During  the 
process  of  solution  each  of  these  charged  atoms  attaches  to  itself 
a  certain  number  of  water  molecules  and  the  two  electrically 
charged  complexes  thus  formed  are  able  to  move  independently 
of  each  other  and  are  termed  ions  (1,  2^).  It  is  the  presence  of 
those  ions  which  gives  to  the  solution  its  power  to  conduct  elec- 
tricity and  any  substance  which  is  capable  of  ionizing  in  tliifl 
way  is  called  an  electrolyte.  Positive  ions  are  called  cation! 
and  negative  ions,  anions.  The  dissociation  or  ionization  of  the 
potassium  chloride  may  be  represented  symbolically  by  the  fol- 
lowing reaction: 

K+Cl~(solid)  +aq  =  K+C\-aqi=^ 

[K(HsO)J++[Cl(H.O)„]-  {1] 

The  symbol  aq  attached  to  the  formula  of  a  substance  means 
simply  that  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  <i 
water.  The  groups  [(K(H20)„]-*-  and  [Cl(HaO)J-  arc  the  txn 
ions.  The  numerical  values  of  m  and  n  in  these  expression 
are  not  known  and  it  is  usually  customary  to  omit  the  attached 
water  in  writing  the  symbol  for  an  ion.  Thus  the  ionization 
reaction  for  KCl  in  solution  is  usually  abbreviated  thus, 

KC)fc5K+  +  CI-  (2) 

The  character,  fcy,  indicates  that  there  ia  a  chemical  equifr 
brium  (I,  10)  between  the  two  ions  and  the  undissociated  mole- 
cules, that  is,  the  dissociation  of  the  KCl  at  finite  concentratioM 
is  not  complete,  a  certain  number  of  undissociated  but  complf 

'Svante  August  Arrheaius,  (1869-  ).  Dirnctor  of  the  Labomloryf' 
Phyascal  CJjeniiHtry  of  the  Nobe\  InatoviVe  m  S\ocWivQ\\a. 
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tely  polarized  molecules  always  being  present  in  the  eolution. 
These  molecules  are  also  probably  in  part  hydrated.  As  the 
solution  is  diluted  more  and  more,  however,  the  number  of 
nndiasociated  molecules  continually  decreases  and  Biially  at 
iifinite  dilution  the  KCl  is  compl<!tely  disaociatwt  and  for  every 
Wle  of  KCl  which  was  originaUy  dissolved  there  are  actually 
liresent  in  the  solution  two  moles  of  solute  iiiolet^ulcs,  the  two 
separate  ions.  The  molal  freezing  point  lowering  of  this  solu- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  just  twice  as  great  as  the  value  for  a 
(ubstance  like  sugar  whose  molecules  do  not  break  up  in  solu- 
Sm.    The  same  is  true  of  MgSO*  which  dissociates  thus, 

MgS04  =  Mg^  +  SOr  -  (3) 

lie  two  iona  in  this  instance  being  each  charged  with  two  units  of 
fcctricity,  since  the  sulphate  ion  retains  both  of  the  valence 
dectrons  of  the  magnesium  atom.  Barium  chloride  dissociates 
thus 

BaCU  =  Ba++  +  2C1-  (4) 

[iving  one  doubly  charged  barium  ion  and  two  singly  charged 
lltoride  ions.  One  molecule  of  BaCU  when  it  dissociates  gives, 
herefore,  three  solute  molecules  and  its  molal  freezing  point 
(wering  at  infinite  dilution  ought  to  be  just  three  times  1,86°  or 
iSS",     Similarly  KsFeCyo  dissociates  thus 

K^FeCye  =  3K+  +  FeCya (5) 

Ogive  three  singly  charged  potassium  ious  and  one  triply  charged 
axicyanide  ion.     Its  molal  freezing  point  lowering  at  infinite 
ilution  ought  therefore  according  to  the  Ionic  Theory  to  be 
saetly  four  times   1.86°  or  7.44°;  all  of  which  accords  com- 
fctely  with  the  experimental  results  diaplaycd  in  Fig.  36. 
(b)  Homenclatuie    and    Types    of    Electrolytes.— Ions    are 
Itenied  from  the  atom  or  group  of  which  they  are  fonued.     Thus 
pi  potassium  salts  give  potassium  ion  K+  when  they  diaeociate, 
Ml  ammonium  salts  give  ammonium  ion  NH^''",  all  chlorides  in- 
cluding hydrochloric  acid  give  chloride  ion  Cl~,  all  acids  give 
tiydrogen  ion  H+,  and  all  hydroxides  give  hydroxyl  ion  OH", 
S  Electrolytes  are  classified  according  to  the  character  of  their 
tons  as  uni-univalent   (KCl,   HCl,   NH^NOs),   which  give  two 
ifaigly  charged  ions;  uni-bivalent    (BaCU,  H.5S0\,  t:,a,*^■S^il, 
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which  give  two  singly  charged  and  one  doubly  charged  ion;  bi- 
bivalent  (MgS04,  BaC204),  which  give  two  doubly  charged  ions; 
uni-trivalent  (FeCU,  Na8P04,  K»FeCy«),  which  give  three 
singly  charged  and  one  triply  charged  ion;  bi-trivalent  (Fe2(S04)j, 
Ba8(P04)j)  which  give  two  triply  charged  and  three  doubly 
charged  ions;  tri-trivalent  (FeP04),  which  give  two  triply  chai^ 
ions;  etc. 

Problem  1. — Write  the  dissociation  reactions  of  the  above  electrolytes. 
Give  also  examples  of  still  higher  types  and  write  their  ionization  reactions. 
Name  the  ions  in  each  instance. 

4.  Degree  of  dissociation. — If  iVi  formula  weights  of  an  electro- 
lyte be  dissolved  in  1000  grams  of  water,  a  certain  fraction  of  it 
will  be  electrolytically  dissociated  and  this  fraction  is  caDed 
the  degree  of  dissociationi  a,  of  the  electrolyte  at  this  con- 
centration. For  a  uni-univalent  electrolyte  the  concentration  of 
each  species  of  ion  in  the  solution  will  evidently  be  oNx  and  that 
of  the  un-dissociated  molecules  (1  —  a)iVi,  moles  per  1000  grains 
of  water.  The  total  concentration  of  solute  molecules  in  this 
solution  will,  therefore,  amount  to  2aN^i  +  (1  —  a)Ni  or  (1  + 
«)^i  moles  per  1000  grams  of  water.  In  other  words  the  number 
of  formula  weights  of  a  uni-univalent  electrolyte  dissolved  in  a 
given  quantity  of  water  must  be  multipUed  by  (1  +  a)  in  order  to 
obtain  the  a^tiuil  number  of  moles  of  solute  in  the  resulting  solution. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  value  of  a  for  a  given  case  we  might 
multiply  the  quantity  Ni  in  any  one  of  the  solution  laws  by  1  + 
a  and  solve  the  resulting  equation  for  a.  In  this  way  we  would, 
for  example,^obtain  from  the  freezing-point  law  for  aqueous 
solutions  (equation  53,  XIV)  the  relation 

^^=  ioooyinl\N    =  0.009690(A<^  -  0.00426  At^)        (6) 

from  which  we  could  evidently  calculate  a  value  for  a  from  the  ob- 
served freezing  point  lowering  of  the  solution.    The  calculation 
of  degree  of  dissociation  in  this  manner,  however,  assumes  (1) 
*hat  the  solute  is  not  hydrated  in  solution,  and  (2)  that  the 
irmodynamic  environment  in  the  solution  is  the  same  as  that 
prevails  in  pure  water,  for  these  are  the  assumptions  upon 
nation  (53,  XIV)  was  derived.    Neither  of  these  as- 
is  true,  however.    TYie  iona  «j\d  m  many  cases  the 
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Siaaociated  moIeculeR  are  known  to  behydrateU  in  solution  and 
whole  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes  indicates  that  the 
ftrmodynamie  enviroament  oven  at  fairly  small  ion  concentra- 
te (Cf-  XIII,  3)  may  be  quite  appreciably  different  from  that 
ich  prevails  iii  pure  water. 

^e  use  in  tliia  manner,  of  any  of  tho  Laws  of  Solutions  of 
bnstant  Thermodynamic  Envii-onmcnt  in  order  to  calculate 
degree  of  di^ociation  of  an  electrolyte  has,  therefore,  no  theo- 
ical  justification.*     These  laws  have  nevertheless  been  exten- 
rely  employed  for  this  pm'pose  and   when  the  values  of  a 
Iculated  in  this  way  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the 
Muctivity  method  [XVII,  2b)  the  agreement  in  many  cases 
BO  close  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  two  erroneous  assump- 
iB  mentioned  above  happen  to  produce  errors  which  are  op- 
it*  in  direction  and  which,  therefore,  partially  compensate 
di  other.     Noyes"  and  Falk*  who  have  examined  a  large  num- 
of  electrolytes  in  this  way'  conclude  that  the  degree  of  dia- 
niation  of  uni-univalent  strong  electrolytes  in  aqueous  soIutioQ 
concentrations  not  exceeding  0,1  molal  can  as  a  matter  of  fact 
■calculated  from  the  freezing  point  lowering  of  the  solution  with 
accuracy  of  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  in  most  cases.     (Cf.  Table 
SK  and  XVII,  5.)     We  may,  therefore,  employ  the  solution 
!  b  this  way  in  order  to  compute  approxi?aate  values  for  the  de- 
of  dissociation  of  uni-univalent  strong  electrolytes,  remember- 
that  in  so  employing  them  we  arc  treating  them  merely  as 
ipirical  equations.     For  this  purpose  equation   (G)   may  be 
ranged  algebraically  into  the  more  convenient  form. 

(1  +  «)JVi  =  r^  (1  +  0.0055i;,)  (7) 

hvUem  2.— The  degreea  of  dissociation  of  KCl,  CaNOfc  and  LiCt  in  0.1 
^t  formal  solution  at  0°  aa  measured  by  the  conductance  method  are 
I,  0.81  and  0.86  respectively.     Calculate  approximate  values  for  the 

ig  points  ot  these  solutiona.     (Obaerved  values  are  —0,346°,  —0.323", 

0-351°  respectively.) 

(Arthur  AmoB  Noyes  (1S66-  ).  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
f  Director  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry  of  the  Cali- 

Inatitute  ot  Technology. 

,ufman  George  Falk  (1880-  ).  Physical  Cbcmlat  tor  tho  Harri- 
,S«earuh  Laboratory,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York. 
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Problem  3. — The  freezing  point  of  a  0.1  weight  formal  aolntiun  of  NaBrf 
13  —0.312''.     C'alciilatc  un  upproxtmate  value  for  a. 

ElectroJytes  which  are  disaociat.ed  to  a  large  degree  (50  perceni 
or  more  in  0,1  normal  solution)  are  called  "strong  electrolytes' 
They  include  nearly  all  salts  and  all  of  the  so-called  strong  ai 
and  alkalies.  Eloctrolytes  which  are  only  slightly  dissociated  are 
called  "weak  electrolytes." 

5.  Complex  Formation  in  Solution. — Many  electrolytes  i 
solution  poH.^eas  the  property  of  uniting  with  other  eleetrolytB 
ur  with  non-electrolytes  to  form  complex  compounds 
dissociate  giving  complex  ions.  Thus  when  KCN  is  added  to  i 
solution  of  AgNOj  a  reaction  occurs  which  may  be  expressed 
stoichiometrically    as   follows: 

2KCN-i-AgNOa  =  KN03-|-KAg(CN),  [S. 

The  complex  salt  KAgtCN)j  dissociates  thus 
KAgtCN)2  =  K+-(-Ag(CN)s- 
giving  the  very  stable  complex  ion,  Ag(CN)i- 

Problem  4. — The  freezing  point  of  a  0.1  weight  formal  aoIuUoa  of  EHC 
is  —0.33°.  In  an  amount  of  this  containing  1000  grama  ot  watei,  B 
formula  weight  of  NHj  ia  dissolved  and  the  f reeling  point  then  drops- 
—0.51°.  A  second  O.I  formula  weight  of  NHs  depresses  it  to  —0, 
and  a  third  to  — 0.9°.  If  the  same -experiments  be  carried  out  wiSl 
weight  formal  AgNOi  inBtead  of  KNOi,  it  ig  found  that  the  frewing  pi 
(-0.33°)  of  the  AgNO.  solution  is  not  aSected  by  the  first  two  addittonat 
NHj  but  that  the  third  addition  depresses  it  to  —0.51°.  The  e  ^^ 
conducting  ]iowers  of  the  AgNOg  and  KNOi  solutions  are  subBtanw 
unchanged  by  the  additions  of  the  NHj.  What  eonclusions  can  j 
from  these  experiments  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complex  formed? 

NoTB. — The  use  of  KNOj  in  the  first  experiment*  is  for  the  putpOM ' 
insuring  the  same  thermodynamic  environment  as  that  which  ttdBtaia 
second  set  of  experiments. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  CONDUCTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Classes  of  Electrical  Conductors. — Solii)  uiid  liquid  con- 
Uctors  of  electricity  may  hi^  divideil  into  two  classes:  ^I)  Purely 
^tallic  conductors  in  which  the  passage  of  the  eurrunt  is  notac- 
»mpanied  by  a  transfer  of  matter  and  produces  no  effect  other 
Ihan  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  conductor:  and  (2) 
[lurely  electrolytic  conductors  in  which  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  transfer  of  matter  in 
ielh  directions  through  the  conductor.  Aqueous  solutions  of 
electrolytes  and  fused  salts  are  good  examples  of  electrolytic 
Mnductors, 

Some  interesting  conductors   which  occupy  an  intermediate 
Iposition  between  purely  metallic  and  purely  electrolytic  con- 
ductors are  also  known.'     In  these  cases  part  of  the  electricity 
*hich  flows  through  the  conductor  carries  no  matter  with  it 
'hile  the  remainder  does.     The  part  of  the  electricity  which 
«sseB  through  this  intermediate  class  of  conductors  in  the  lirat 
'ay,  that  is,  without  being  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  matter, 
•"^yi  by  gradually  altering  the  composition  of  the  conductor, 
e  varied  gradually  and  continuously  from  100  per  cent   (purely 
letallic  conduction)  to  zero  per  cent,  (purely  electrolytic  con- 
Wction).     Our  two  classes  of  conductors  would  seem,  therefore, 
B  eonstitute  simply  two  limiting  cases.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
:,  most  conductors  seem  to  belong  exclusively  to  one  or  the 
Bther  of  these  hraiting  cases,  those  of  the  intermediate  or  mixed 
™aracter,  of  which  solutions  of  sodium  in  hquid  ammonia  con- 
stitute an  example,  being  comparatively  rare. 

If  a  direct  current  is  caused  to  pass  through  an  electrolytie 
(onductor  between  two  pieces  of  metal,  called  the  electrodes, 
ihe  electrode  at  which  the  current  enters  the  electrolytic  conductor 
called  the  anode  and  the  other  electrode  is  called  the  cathode, 
passage  of  a  current  in  this  way  through  a  purely  electrolytic 
iductor  ia  called  electrolysis  and  is  always  accompanied  by 
lemical  changes  of  some  kind  at  both  electrodes. 
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2.  The  Mechanism  of  Metallic  Conductance. — In  our  firat 
chapter  (I,  2ft)  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  in  mcttallic 
substances  some  of  the  electrona  are  able  to  move  about  from 
atom  to  atom  within  the  body  of  the  metal  with  comparative 
ease.  When  a  difference  of  potential  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  a 
piece  of  metal  a  stream  of  these  electrona  through  the  metal  is 
immediately  set  up.  This  stream  of  electrons  constitutes  the 
electric  current  in  the  metal  and  the  collision  of  these  electrons 
with  the  atoms  of  the  metal  produces  the  temperature  increase 
which  always  accompanies  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  a  metal.  The  strength  of  the  current  for  a  given 
difference  of  potential  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  metal  and 
with  the  temperature,  increasing  as  the  temperature  falls  and 
becoming  apparently  infinite  at  "the  absolute  zero, 

A  metal  carrying  a  current  ia  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field, 
and  the  direction  and  nature  of  this  field  would  be  the  same 
whether  the  current  in  the  metal  were  caused  by  the  motion  of 
positive  electricity  in  one  direction  or  by  the  motion  of  negatiTe 
electricity  in  the  opposite  direction  and  before  the  nature  of 
metallic  conduction  was  understood,  the  "direction  of  the 
current"  in  a  metal  was  arbitrarily  defined  as  the  direction  in 
which  positive  electricity  would  have  to  flow  in  order  to  produce 
the  observed  magnetic  elTects,  We  now  know,  however,  that  the 
current  is  actually  due  to  the  motion  of  negative  electricity,  the 
electrons,  so  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rather  j)ecuiiar  position 
of  defining  the  "direction  of  the  current"  in  a  metal  aa  tte 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  electricity  actually 
flows. 

A  kinetic  theory  of  metallic  conductance  which  satisfactorilr 
interprets  the  known  facts  has  been  advanced  recently  by 
Bridgman.' 

3.  The  Mechanism  of  Electrol3rtic  Conductance. — When  a 
difference  of  potential  sufficient  to  cause  a  steady  current,  * 
applied  to  two  electrodes  dipping  into  a  solution  containing  dts- 
solved  electrolytes,  aU  of  the  anions  in  the  solution  immediately 
start  to  move  toward  the  anode  or  positive  electrode  while  all  of 
the  cations  start  moving  toward  the  cathode  or  negative  elec- 
trode. The  motion  of  these  ions  constitutes  the  current  of 
electricity  through  the  solution  and  the  direction  of  the  current  in 
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the  solution  is  arbitrarily  defined  as  tlie  direction  in  which  the 
cations  move.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  ia  transported 
through  the  solution  in  this  way  is  divided  among  the  different 
Bpecies  of  ions  in  the  solution  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
the  charges  which  they  carry,  and  the  velocities  with  which 
they  move.  The  product  of  the  number  of  charges  on  a  given 
apdciea  of  ion  into  the  numlwr  of  these  ions  and  int^  the  velocity 
with  which  they  move  through  the  solution  under  a  unit  potential 
gradient  is  evidently  a  measure  of  the  current  carrying  capacity 
of  this  species  of  ion  in  the  solution. 

i.  The  Mechanism  of  the  Passage  of  Electricity  between  a 
Metallic  and  an  Electrolytic  Conductor,  (a)  Electrochemical 
Seactions. — Through  any  cross  section  of  a  solution  containing 
electrolytes  the  current  is  carried  by  the  ions  of  these  electro- 
lytes and  every  species  of  ion  in  the  solution,  no  matter  how  great 
>mim1)er  of  different  species  there  may  be,  helps  in  carrying  the 
'cunent,  each  species  in  proportion  to  its  current-carrying 
capacity  (XVI,  3).  In  conducting  the  current  frcnn  the  solution 
to  the  electrode  or  vice  versa,  however,  only  a  few,  in  many  cases 
Mly  OTie  ion  species  is  involved,  namely,  that  species  which 
JOost  easily  takes  on  or  gives  up  an  electron  under  the  conditions, 
flince  the  current  through  the  metallic  portion  of  the  circuit 
consists  only  of  moving  electrons  it  is  clear  that  an  exchange  of 
Iwctrons  between  electrode  and  solution  must  take  place  in 
Jo'Qe  manner  at  the  electrode  aiu^ace.  This  exchange  of 
ll^trons  constitutes  an  electrochemical  reaction,  of  which 
»Cre  are  very  many  varieties.  We  shall  consider  a  few  such 
Sections. 

Cose  1. — Let  Fig.  37  represent  an  electrolytic  cell  composed  of 
1*0  silver  electrodes  dipping  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
^e  cathode  receives  a  negative  charge  from  the  dynamo,  that 
^  a  stream  of  electrons  flows  through  the  wire  from  the  dynamo 
terminal  to  the  cathode,  and  the  negative  potential  of  the 
Cithode  relative  to  the  solution,  therefore,  rises.  If  this  current 
ft  to  continue  flowing,  these  excess  electrons  on  the  cathode  must 
he  removed  in  some  way  by  entering  into  an  electrochemical 
leaction  with  some  species  of  ion.  The  reaction  in  this  instance 
loasists  in  a  union  of  the  electrons  from  the  wire  with  the  silver 
iinB  in  the  solution,   which  are  thereby  reduced  to  ordinary 
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silver  atoms  aad  deposited  or  plated  out  upon  the  electrode.     The 
reaction  may  be  written  thus, 

Ag+  +  (  -  )  =  Ag  (1) 

At  the  anode  the  silver  atoms  on  the  surface  of  the  silver  electrode 
give  up  their  electrons  and  enter  the  solution  as  silver  ions,  while 


Fio.  37. 

the  electrons  thus  set  free  flow  around  through  the  wire  to  ^f^ 
positive  terminal  of  the  dynamo.  This  reaction,  which  may  " 
written 

Ag  -  {  -  )  =  Ag+  <:2) 

is  evidently  the  reverse  of  the  one  at  the  cathode  and  hence  t'be 
electrolysis  in  this  cell  consists  in  the  dissolving  of  metallic  silver 
from  the  anode  and  the  plating  out  of  metallic  silver  upon  the 
cathode. 
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aose  2. — Ijet  the  rell  in  Fig.  37  consist  of  a  silver  anode  and  a 
ver  chloride  cathode,  dipping  into  a  solution  of  potassium 
loride.  A  silver  chloride  cathode  consists  simply  of  a  silver 
ke  covered  with  a  coating  of  solid  AgCl,  The  electrode 
lOcesses  are  as  follows:  The  electrons  which  flow  to  the  cathode 
lom  the  dynamo  terminal  are  removed  by  the  following  eiectro- 
hemical  reaction: 

Aga  +  (-)  =Ag  +  C|-  (3) 

hat  is,  the  silver  chloride  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  the  chlo- 
ine  atoms  taking  up  the  electrons  from  the  wire  and  passing  into 
plulion  as  chloride  ions.  At  the  anod^  the  reverse  reaction 
«curs, 

CI-  +  Ag  =  AgCl  +  (  -  )  (4) 

le  chloride  ions  give  up  their  electrons  to  the  wire  and  unite 
Mh  the  silver  electrode  forming  a  coating  of  silver  chloride 
nr  it. 

Case  3. — ^Let  the  cell  in  Fig,  37  consist  of  a  platinimi  anode 
)d  a  platinum  cathode  dipping  into  a  solution  containing  a 
ixture  of  ferric  sulphate  (FCiCSOO,  j^2Fe+++  +  SSO,-")  and 
Prous  sulphate  (FeS04 1^  Fe+^  +  SO» — ).  The  electrons  com- 
i  to  the  cathode  from  the  dynamo  are  removed  from  the 
thode  by  the  following  electrochemical  reaction: 

Fc+++  +  C  -  )  =  Fe++  (5) 

^t  is,  the  electrons  are  taken  up  by  the  ferric  ions  which  thereby 
•e  one  of  their  positive  charges  and  become  ferrous  ions.  At 
S  anode  the  reverse  reaction  occurs. 

[fc)  Characteristic  Electrode  Potentials.^Let  the  cell  in  Fig. 
.  consist  of  a  platinum  anode  and  a  platinum  cathode  dipping 
<5  a  solution  coDtaining  the  following  electrolytes;  KCl, 
•^804,  and  LiNOg.  The  ions  arising  from  the  ionization  of 
Bse  salts  will  be  the  cations,  K+,  Na+  and  Li+  and  the  anions, 
"',  SO*"""  and  NOa".  In  addition  there  are  also  present  in 
^y  aqueous  solution  very  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  inn 
■  and  of  hydroxyl  ion  0H~  arising  from  the  electrolytic  dis- 
idation  of  the  water  itself  which  takes  place  to  a  very  slight  extent 
{cording  to  the  reaction 
^^  H,0  ?^  H+  +  OH-  VJi\ 
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Now  as  the  electi-ons  coming  from  the  negative  terminal  of 
the  dynamo  begin  to  collect  upon  the  cathode  the  potential 
between  thia  electrode  and  the  solution  thereby  increases  and' 
the  negative  electrons  on  the  electrode  are  attracted  by  the 
poaitiveiy  charged  ions  in  the  solution  in  contact  with  electrode. 
If  this  potential  difference  is  great  enough  and  is  continuouBly 
maintained  by  electrons  coming  from  the  dynamo,  we  have  seen 
that  a  union  between  the  electrons  in  the  wire  and  one  or  more 
species  of  the  ions  in  the  solution  will  take  place.  In  other  words 
an  electrochemical  reaction  will  occur.  Now  in  the 
instance  there  are  obviously  at  least  four  electrochemical  reac- 
tions, any  one  of  which  might  conceivably  take  place  at  our 
cathode,  to  wit: 

1.,+  +    (_)  =Li  (metal)  (?)■ 
K++    1-)  =  K  (metal) 

Na++    t-)  =  Na  (metal)  (9) 

or  2H+  +  2(-)  =  H,  (gas)  {! 

Which  of  these  reactions  will  actually  occur? 
In  order  to  bring  about  a  given  electrochemical  reaction  at  any 

electrode  wo  must  first  create  a  sufficient  potential  difference  in 
the  desired  direction,  that  is,  we  must  make  the  potential  dii- 
fereiice  largo  enough  to  force  the  electrons  to  go  in  the  direction 
desired.  Now  the  potential  difference  necessary  to  accomplifib 
this  is  a  characteristic  property  of  each  electrochemical  reaction 
and  of  the  concentrations  of  the  ions  and  molecules  involved  in 
that  reaction  as  well  as  of  the  thermodynamic  environmcDl  \sf. 
which  these  ions  and  molecules  are  surrounded.  This  potentid' 
difference  we  shall  call  the  characteristic  electrode  potential  of 
the  reaction.  More  explicitly,  the  characteristic  electrode  potentid 
of  a  given  electrochemical  reaction  under  a  given  set  of  condiliotii 
is  the  potential  difference  which  exists  between  the  electrode  cad 
the  solution  when  the  two  are  in  equilibrium  vnth  each  other 
reaped,  to  the  reaction  in  question.  Whenever,  therefore, 
potential  difference  at  any  electrode  is  kept  either  greater 
or  less  than  the  characteristic  potential  of  some  electrochemical 
reaction  which  is  possible  at  that  electrode,  then  this  reaction 
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^ill  proceed  continuously  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other  as  long 
as  the  necessary  potential  difference  is  maintained. 

Now  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  potential  difference  be- 
tween our  cathode  and  the  solution  rises,  due  to  the  flow  of  elec- 
trons from  the  d3aiamo  to  the  ckthode,  it  will  eventually  reach  a 
value  which  will  exceed  the  characteristic  electrode  potential  of 
some  one  of  the  four  possible  reactions  represented  by  equations 
(7)  to  (10).     When  this  happens  the  re^tion  in  question  will  take 
place  at  our  cathode.     Of  these  reactions,  the  fourth  one  happens 
to  have  the  smallest  characteristic  electrode  potential  under  the 
given  conditions,  and  hence  the  electrolysis  of  our  solution  results 
i^  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  at  the  cathode  due  to  a  de- 
composition of  the  water  as  represented  by  reactions  (6)  and  (10). 
T'hese  may  be  added  together  and  written  thus, 

2H2O  +  2(-)  =  H2  +  20H-  (11) 

^Viowing  that  hydroxyl  ion  is  produced  in  the  solution  as  one 

suit  of  the  reaction.     In  other  words,  the  solution  in  the 

^ighborhood  of  the  cathode  becomes  alkaline.     If  a  very  heavy 

>irrent  is  passed  through  the  solution,  it  may  happen  eventually 

at  the  electrons  are  sent  to  the  cathode  from  the  dynamo 

master  than  they  can  be  removed  by  reaction  number  (10).     In 

hat  case  the  potential  at  the  electrode  will  rise  and  it  may  become 

^^eat  enough  to  cause  reaction  (9)  to  take  place  to  some  extent 

Simultaneously    with    reaction    (10);    since    its    characteristic 

H)otential  stands  next  above  that  of  reaction  (10).     If,  however, 

«ny  metallic  sodium  should  separate  on  the  electrode  as  a  result 

of  the  occurrence  of  reaction  (9),  it  would  immediately  proceed 

ix)  react  with  the  water,  thus 

2Na  +  2H2O  =  2Na+  +  20H-  +  H2  (12) 

so  that  the  final  products  would  be  the  same  as  though  reaction 
(10)  were  the  only  one  which  occurred.  If  the  current  density 
(i.e.,  amount  of  current  per  unit  electrode  surface)  at  the  elec- 
trode is  kept  small,  however,  only  reaction  (10)  will  take  place  at 
this  electrode. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  anode  of  our  cell  and  see  what  will 
happen  there.     The  reaction  must  of  course  b^  oii<fe  \^\vvi\\.  ^^ 
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furnish  electroiiB  to  the  anode.  Any  one  of  the  following  would 
do  thie: 

2CI-  =  CMgaa)  +2(-)  (13) 

CI-  +  3H,0  =  ClOr  +  6H+  -f  6(  -)  (H) 

2S04~  =  SiOg--  +2(-)  (15) 

or  40H-  =  Os  (gas)  +  2H,0  +  4(-}  (16) 

Of  all  these  possible  reactions,  however,  the  last  one  has  the 
smallest  characteristic  electrode  potential  in  our  solution  and  is, 
therefore,  the  one  which  will  take  place  at  our  anode.  By  adding 
together  equations  (6)  and  {16)  we  obtain  the  equation 

2HjO  =  4H++  Os  +  4(-)  (17) 

which  represents  the  final  result  of  the  electrolysis  at  the  anode, 
Gaseous  oxygen  is  evolved  and  the  solution  around  the  anode 
becomes  acid. 

The  electrode  products  of  the  electrolysis  with  this  cell  come,  ■ 
therefore,  entirely  from  the  water  itself  and  not  at  all  from  the 
dissolved  salts.  The  curi'ent  also  is  carried  from  electrode  to 
solution  and  vice  versa  entirely  by  the  ions  of  the  water  and  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  ions  of  the  dissolved  electrolj-tes. 
The  current  through  the  solution,  however  is  practically  all  carried 
by  the  ions  of  the  dissolved  electrolytes  because  there  are  so  feV 
H'^-ions  and  OH~-ions  that  their  current-carrying  capacity 
(XVI,  3)  is  entirely  negligible.  The  reason  these  two  species 
of  ions  can  nevertheleas  carry  all  of  the  current  between  the  elec- 
trode and  the  solution  is  because  at  the  electrodes,  as  fast  U 
these  ions  are  used  up  by  the  electrode  reaction,  a  new  supply's 
continuously  produced  by  the  ionization  of  some  more  water  ac- 
cording to  reaction  (6),  since  any  chemical  or  electrochemical 
reaction  can  be  made  to  proceed  continuously  in  one  directioo 
provided  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  is  continually  re- 
moved or  destroyed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  this  is  what  hap- 
pens at  our  electrodes,  H^-ions  being  removed  at  the  cathode 
and  OH  "-ions  at  the  anode. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  two  or  more  possible  elec- 
trochemical reactions  will,  in  a  given  solution,  have  practically 
the  same  characteristic  electrode  potentials.  When  this  happens 
the  reactions  will  take  place  simultaneously  during  the  electrolyui 
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and  a  mixture  of  products  will  be  obtained.  This  happens,  for 
example,  during  the  electrolysis  oi  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  HCl  with  platinum  electrodes.    At  the  anode  the  two  reactions 


and 


2C1-  =  CI,  (gas)  +  2  (-) 
40H-  =  0«  (gas)  +  2H,0  +  4  (-) 


occur  simultaneously,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  gases 
being  evolved  at  the  electrodes.  Even  when  their  characteristic 
electrode  potentials  are  quite  different,  mixed  electrochemical 
reactions  can  be  made  to  occur  by  forcing  more  current  through 
the  cell  than  one  reaction  can  take  care  of,  as  in  the  example 
given  above  (p.  235).  The  actual  products  of  the  electrolysis 
of  any  given  solution  depend,  therefore,  greatly  upon  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  electrolysis  is  carried  out  and  a  clean-cut 
angle  electrochemical  reaction  entirely  free  from  even  traces  of 
other  reactions  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  difficult  to  bring 

Table  XX 

^ncipal  Electrode  Reactions  and  Products  of  the  Electrolysis  of  Aqueous 
Solutions  with  Platinum  Electrodes.     (M  =  alkali  metal) 


Anode  reaction 

Solute 

Cathode  reaction 

2H,0=4H-»--|.O,-|.4(-) 

AgNO, 
CuSO* 

Ag+  +  (-)=Ag 
Cu+++2(-)=Cu 

MNO, 
M,S04 

2H20-i-2(-)  =20H-4-H, 

H2SO4 
H,P04 
DUute  HCl 
Dilute  HNO, 

2H^4-2(-)-H, 

2Cl-  =  cia+2(-) 

Cone.   HCl 

40H-=2H,O4-O,4-4(-) 

MOH 

2H20+2(-)  -2OH-4-H2 

2H,0=4H-^+O,+4(-) 

Cone.   HNOs 

NO,--f-4H++3(-)  = 

2H2O  +  NO 

and 
NO,--f-9H++8(-)  = 

3H2O+NH, 

iIl=l,+2(-) 

MH-I2 

I.H-2(-)=2I- 
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about  in  any  prolonged  electrolysis.     In  Table  XX  are  shown  I 
some  of  the  electrochemical  reactions  which  occur  during  electro- 
lyses of  aqueous  solutions  with  platinum  electrodes. 

Problem  1. — What  conditions  muet  prevail  in  a  solutioa  in  order  thatui 
cibjert  whieh  ia  made  the  eathiKle  in  the  solution  sbati  be  plated  withbraBoby 
electro  lysia? 

(c)  Voltaic  Action. — In  the  Daniell  cell  a  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion containing  a  copper  electrode  is  placed  in  contact  (by 
means  of  a  porous  wall  or  partition)  with  a  zinc  sulphate  solution 
containing  a  zinc  electrode.  At  each  electrode  there  exists  i 
potential  difference  between  solution  and  electrode,  which  po-' 
tential  difference  is  the  characteristic  electrode  potential  at  dw 
electrode  in  question  under  the  given  conditions,  the  two  electro- 
chemical reactions  involved  being  respectively 

Cu-  2(-)  =  Cu++ 
and  Zn  -  2(-)  =  In^ 

The  total  potential  across  the  terminals  of  thLs  cell  (i.€.,  the 
potential  difference  between  the  two  electrodes)  will,  therefore, 
be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  characteristic  electrode 
potentials  plus  any  potential  difference  which  may  exist  at  the 
junction  between  the  two  solutions.  Now  in  this  particular 
cell  it  happens  that  the  two  characteristic  electrode  potentials 
are  such  that  the  total  potential  across  the  cell  is  about  1.1 
volts,  the  zinc  electrode  being  negative  with  respect  to  the  coppet 
If  the  two  electrodes  are  connected  externally  by  a  wire,  < 
current  of  electricity  will,  therefore,  flow  through  the  wire  from 
the  copper  to  the  zinc,  and  zinc  will  dissolve  at  the  anode  and 
copper  deposit  on  the  cathode.  The  total  reaction  of  the  ceB 
will  be  the  algebraic  difference  of  the  two  electrode  reactionsi 
which  is 

Zn  +  Cu-^  =  Zn++  +  Cu  (18) 

When  two  electrodes  are  arranged  in  a  cell  so  that  the  two  cha^ 
acteristic  electrode  potentials  are  such  that  the  cell  is  capable, 
as  above,  of  producing  an  electric  current  in  an  external  circuit, 
the  current  is  said  to  be  produced  by  voltaic  action  and  the  cell 


u. 
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a  primarj-  batteiy.  Voltaic  action  and  electrolysis  by  means 
sf  a.  current  produced  externally  and  forcetl  through  the  cell  are 
e»«ntially  identical  phenomena,  however,  and  obey  the  same 
laws.  A  reaction  such  as  that  rppreBcnted  by  equation  (18) 
will  also  evidently  occur  without  the  production  of  an  external 
cwmil  if  a  piece  of  ainc  be  simply  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
ampric  salt  (Cf.  X,  9). 

[dj  Normal  Potentials  and  Normal  Electrodes.— For  a  given 

cell,  each  of  the  two  tharacterislic  electrode  potentials  (which 

together  with  the  potential  at  the  liquid  junction  make  up  the 

total  E.M,F.  of  the  cell)  depends  upon  the  concentrations  of  the 

molecular  and  ion  species  which  take  part  in  the  electrochemical 

reaction  at  the  electrode,  as  well  as  upon  the  thermodynamic 

Biviroument  in  the  solution  around  the  electrode.     In  writing 

the  equation  of  an  electrochemical  reaction  a  line  above  a  formula 

hereafter  be  employed  to  iodieato  that  the  molecular  species 

present  in  the  gaseous  state,  a  line  below  the  formula  will  be 

Biilarly  used  to  indicate  the  crystalline  state,  while  the  absence 

such  lines  will  indicate  that  the  molecular  or  ion  species  in 

estion  is  present  only  in  solution.     The  so-called   "normal 

Itantial"  of  a  given  electrochemical  reaction  is  the  characteris- 

electrode  potential  for  that  reaction  when  all  gaseous  sub- 

ncee  involved  in  the  reaction  as  written  are  present  under  a 

of  one  atmosphere  and  all  similarly  involved  molecular 

id  ion  species  which  are  present  only  as  solutes  have  each  a 

mcentration  of  one  formula  weight  per  liter.     Thus  the  poten- 

•1  of  the  "normal  hydrogen  electrode"  is  the  potential  at  a 

iitinum  electrode  saturated  with  hydrogen  gas  under  a  pressure 

'one  atmosphere  dipping  into  a  solution  containing  hydrogen 

a  at  a  concentration  of  one  formula  weight  per  liter  when 

[uilibrium  is  attained  with  respect  to  the  reaction,  Hj  —  2(  — ) 

2H*;   the  potential   of   the   "normal   zinc  electrode"  is  the 

atential  at  a  zinc  electrode  dipping  into  a  solution  containing 

ion  at  a  concentration  of  one  formula  weight  per  liter  when 

quilibrium  is  attained  with  respect  to  the  reaction  Zn  —  2(  — ) 

Zn"^;  the  potential  of  a  "normal  calomel  electrode"  is  the 

mtial  of  a  mercury  electrode  covered  with  a  layer  of  crystal- 

le  HgCI  in  contact  with  a  solution  containing  chloride  ion  at  a 

icentration  of  one  formula  weight  per  Uter  when  equilibrium  is 
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attainnd  with  rnspoct.  to  the  reaction,  Hg  +  Cl~  — (  — )  =HsCl; 
and  the  potential  of  a  "normal  arsenioua-araenic  electrode"  is 
the  potential  at  any  suitable  electrode  which  Js  in  electrochemical 
equilibrium  with  respect  to  the  reaction,  HaAsOj+HjO  —  2(— ) 
=  HjAbO*  +  2H+,  when  each  of  the  solute  species  ia  present  at 
a  concentration  of  one  formula  weight  per  liter;  etc. 

By  joining  together  the  solutions  surrounding  any  two  normal 
electrodes  by  means  of  aome  suitable  intermediaf-e  liquid  (such  a 
a  solution  of  KNOj)  a  voltaic  cell  ia  formed  (Cf.  above,  4c)  and 
the  total  electromotive  force  of  such  a  ceU  will  (except  for  tbfl 
small  potentials  at  the  liquid  junctiona  between  the  two  clectroda 
vessels)  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  normal  potentials  rf  - 
the  two  electrodes.  K  one  of  the  electrodes  of  such  a  cell 
normal  hydrogen  electrode,  then  the  total  electromotive  foi 
the  cell  (after  subtracting  the  liquid  junction  potentials) 
arbitrarily  taken  an  the  normal  potential  of  the  other  electrwK 
that  is,  in  computing  the  values  of  the  different  normal  electrodi 
potentials  the  potential  of  the  normal  hydrogen  electrode  B 
arbitrarily  taken  as  zero. 

In  Table  XXI  are  given  tho  "hypothetical  normal  potentials" 
of  a  number  of  electrochemical  reactions  based  upon  the  noraiid 
hydrogen  electrode  as  zero.  They  are  termed  "hypothetic^ 
normal"  because  they  have  been  computed  from  measuremenH 
at  various  concentrations  on  the  aasuraptiona:  (1)  that  ibe 
equivalent  conductance  ratio  (see  XVH,  26,  equation  10}  is  * 
coiToct  measure  of  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  all  elcctrolyW 
even  for  concentrations  greater  than  normal;  and  (2)  that  tin 
thermodynamic  environment  in  all  solutions  even  for  concen- 
trations greater  than  one  mole  per  liter  is  the  same  aa  it  is  a 
pure  water;  in  other  words  the  laws  of  dilute  solutions  (XIII,  J) 
are  as.sumed  to  hold  for  all  such  solutions.  Neither  of  these  two 
assumptions  can  be  regarded  as  correct,  hence  the  exprosaioB 
"hypothetical  normal"  aa  applied  to  such  values  aa  those  given 
in  Table  XXI.  We  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  calculate 
the  true  normal  potentials  of  electrochemical  reactions  and, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  some  other  basis 
(milli-normal  potentials,  for  example)  for  computing  and  record- 
ing characteristic  electrode  potentials,  but  this  has  not  as  yet 
been  done.     A  more  complete  table  of  "hypothetical  normftl" 
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potentials  can  be  found  in  a  monograph*  by  Abegg/  Auerbach* 
and  Luther.* 


Table  XXI 

So-called  '^ Normal  Potentials"  for  some  typical  electrochemical  reactions, 
based  upon  the  '^ normal''  hydrogen  electrode  as  zero.  The  reaction  tends 
to  go  in  the  direction  indicated  and  charges  the  electrode  with  a  charge  of 
the  sign  and  magnitude  given. 


j 

Electrochemical 
reaction 

volts 

Electrochemical  reaction 

H- 
volts 

1 

Ia-(-.)=Li+ 

3.03 

2H++2(-)-h; 

■ 

• 

±0.0 

' 

K-(-)=K+ 

2.93 

HgCl+r-')==HiEaia)+Cl- 

0.272 

1 

Na-(-)=Na+ 

2.72 

Cu+++2(-)=Cu 

0.34 

1 

Mg-2(-)=Mg++ 

1.55 

Ag(NH,),++(-)  -Ag+2NH, 

0.38 

Zii-2(-)-Zn++ 

0.76 

Oi+2H,0+4(-)  =40H- 

0.40 

Fe-2(-)=Fe++ 

0.43 

l2+2(-)-2I- 

0.62 

Cd-2(-)=Cd++ 

0.40 

Fe+++  +  (-)=Fe++ 

0.74 

Go-2(-)-Co++ 

0.3 

Ag++(-)-Ag 

0.80 

Ni^2(-)-Ni++ 

0.2 

Hg++(-)=Hg(liq) 

0.80 

£b-2(-)-Pb++ 

0.12 

Br,+2(-)=2Br- 

1.10 

Sn-2(-)=Sn++ 

0.10 

Cl2+2(-)=2Cl- 

1.35 

|e-3(_)=Fe+++ 

0.04 

Au++(-)-Au 

1.5 

B;-2(-)=2H+ 

TO.O 

Mn04-+8H++5(-)  =Mn++  + 
4H,0 

1.52 

•  Richard  Abegg  (1869-1909).     Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
^  Breslau,  Germany.     Editor  of  the  Zeitachrift  fur  EUktrochemie. 

*Friederick  Auerbach,  University  of  Mtmich. 

*  Robert  Luther   (1868-      ).    Professor   of   Physical   Chemistry   in   the 
Dresden  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Problem  2. — How  could  you  arrange  the  cell  eo  &5  to  obtain  nn  electrii  I 
current  from  the  tfccurrence  of  each  of  tie  following  reactions  in  the  dine- 1 
tion  indicated: 

Fe  +  Cu*-'  =  Fe-^  +  Cu 
Zn  +  2H+  =  Zn++  +  H, 
SZn  +  Sn*  +  2N0,-  =  3Zn*+  +  2N0  +  4H,0 
SZn  +  Cr/>j-  -  +  14H+  =  3Zn'^  +  2Cr++*  +  7H,0 
From  the  data  in  Table  XXI  calculate  approximately  the  poteoti^i| 
the  cell  in  the  first  two  cases.     Predict  also  from  the  data  in  this  table  id 
will  occur:  (a)  when  a  piece  of  copper  is  dipped  into  a  normal  AgNOiS 
tion;  (b)  when  a  piece  of  tin  ia  dipped  into  a  normal  FeCI)Bolution;(c)«l 
a  piece  of  tin  is  dipped  into  a  normal  HCl  solution;  {d]  when  a  piece  of  «« 
is  dipped  into  a  normal  HC1  solution;  (e)  when  a  piece  of  silver  is  dippedii 
a  normal  Pb(NO.)i  solution;  (/)  when  a  2n  solution  of  FeCli  i 
a  Bolution  of  HMnOi;  (g)  when  aolid  iodine  ia  shaken  with  a  no' 
of  KBr;  (A)  when  pure  gaseous  chlorine  ia  passed  through  a  normal  so 
of  KI. 

Every  chemical  reactioD  occurring  in  a  solution  can  alway»l 
regarded  as  made  up  of  two  opposing  electrochemical 
and  it  can  be  shown  to  follow  from  the  laws  of  tbermod; 
that  whenever  equilibrium  (I,  10  and  XXII,  1)  has  been  atl 
in  euch  a  reaction,  the  concentrations  of  all  of  the  solute  sj 
involved  must  be  such  that  the  characteristic  electrode  potei 
of  the  two  opposing  electrochemical  reactions  are  equal  to 
other. 

(e)  Concentratioa  Cells.— If  a  half-cell  consisting  of  any 
reversible  electrode  in  cquihbrium  with  an  electrolyte  at  wif 
eentration  Ci  be  connected  through  a  suitable  liquid  junction 
with  another  cell  of  the  same  kind  but  with  the  electrolyte  »t 
concentration  d,  the  resulting  cell  is  called  a  conceniraiMW 
cell  and  the  E.M.F.  of  such  a  cell  is  a  measure  of  the  free  energy 
of  dilution  of  the  solution  from  Ci  to  d  as  well  as  a  measure  of 
the  fugacity-product  ratio  for  the  ions  of  the  electrolyte  at  tbc 
two  concentrations.  The  cell,  Hj  (  HCl  0.1k  ||  HCl,  O.Oln  |  Hi, 
is  a  hydrochloric  acid  concentration  cell,  the  equilibrium  between 
the  hydrogen  gas  and  the  hydrogen  ion  in  each  half  cell  beinj 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  platinum  electrodes  over  which  the 
hydrogen  is  bubbled.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  above  concentration 
coll  is  given  by  the  integral  of  the  following  thermodynamic 
equation, 

=  -^r-  dlog.ptf+  X  pel"  (lU) 


d&'  = 
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lere  F  ( =  96500  coulombs)  is  the  value  of  the  faraday,  p  is 
je  ion  fugacity  at  the  concentration  C  and  n„  is  the  transferpiice 
umber  (XVII,  26)  of  the  anion. 
The  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  of  characteristic  electrode 
rtentiala  in  this  section  and  the  problems  illustrating  the  sig- 
ifieance  and  use  of  electromotive  force  data  are  given  at  this 
jint  in  order  that  the  student  may  appreciate  the  general  nature 
the  processes  involved  in  the  passage  of  electricity  across  a 
lundary  between  a  metallic  and  an  electrolytic  conductor.  In 
Mtiee  it  frequently  happens  that  owing  to  the  slowness  of 
ne  electrochemical  reactions  the  actual  reactions  which  occur 
electrochemical  processes  are  not  always  those  which  one 
ould  predict  from  such  data  as  those  given  in  Table  XXI. 
be  phenomena  of  "passivity"  and  "over-voltage"  and  many 
ther  factors  and  relationships  which  must  be  understood  in  order 
handle  intelligently  electrochemical  problems  are  treated  at 
i^h  in  books  devoted  to  the  special  field  of  electrochemistry.'r  * 
field  which  will  not  be  included  within  the  scope  of  this  book, 
6.  Faraday's  Law  of  Electrolysis. — From  the  preceding  dis- 
tuasion  of  the  mechanism  of  electrolysis  it  is  clear  that  the 
(Aemical  changes  which  take  place  at  the  electrodes  are  the 
teeiilt  of  the  taking  on  or  giving  up  of  electrons  by  atoms,  atom 
groiipe,  and  ions  and  that  for  every  ion  involved  in  this  electrode 
iPioress,  one,  two,  or  three,  etc.,  electrons  are  also  involved 
irding  as  the  ion  carries  one,  two  or  three,  etc.,  charges  which 
lUit  be  neutralized,  that  is,  according  as  the  change  in  valence 
one,  two  or  three,  etc.,  units.  Hence  for  every  electrochemical 
ige  involving  one  equivalent  weight  of  a  substance  the  same 
iDtity  of  electricity  will  always  bo  required  and  this  quantity 
Ube 

q,  =  Ne  (20) 

ispfor  iV,  equivalents  of  chemical  change  the  quantity  of  electric- 

1^  required  will  be 

i  q  =  NeN,  (21) 

^ere  N  is  Avogadro's  number  and  e,  the  charge  carried  by  one 
jectron,  is  called  the  elevientary  charge  of  electricity. 
'  If  we  put 
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equation  (21)  becomes 

q  =  FNe  (23)     ^::k^ 

where  F  is  a  universal  constant.     The  significance  of  this  equar 

tion  may  be  stated  in  words  as  follows:     Whenever  an  eledrie 

current  passes  across  a  junction  between  a  purely  metallic  and 

a  purely  electrolytic  conductor  a  chemical  cJiange  or   chemical 

changes  occur  the  amount  of  which,  expressed  in  chemical  equivor 

lenis,  is  exacUy  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 

parses  and  is  independent  of  everything  else.    This  statement 

is  known  as  Faraday's  Law  of  Electrolysis  and  was  discovered 

by  Michael  Faraday*  in  1833.     The  proportionality  constant, 

Ff  in  equation  (23)  is  known  as  one  faraday  or  one  equivalent 

of  electricity  and  is  evidently  the  amount  of  electricity  required 

to  produce  one  equivalent  of  chemical  change.     The  quantities, 

e  and  F  (equation  22),  evidently  bear  the  same  relation  to  each    X^'tf^ 

other  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  does  to  the  atomic  weight  of     1,^. 

the  element  (I,  6). 

The  value  of  the  faraday  has  been  very  accurately  determined 
by  measuring  (with  a  silver  coulometer)  the  quantity  of  electric^ 
ity  required  to  deposit  one  equivalent  weight  of  metallic  silvfr 
from  a  silver  nitrate  solution  and  also  by  measuring  (with  ai^^^ 

iodine  coulometer)  the  amount  required  to  liberate  one  equiva ^ 

lent  weight  of  iodine  from  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Th^^^ 
result  obtained  was  F  =  96,600  (±  0.01  per  cent.)  coulombfi^^^ 
per  equivalent.  e 

An  apparatus  arranged  for  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of 
a  given  chemical  change  produced  by  an  electric  current  is 
termed  a  coulometer  (or  sometimes  a  voltameter)  and  is  em- 
ployed for  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity  passed  through 
a  circuit.  The  two  most  accurate  types  are  the  silver  coulometer 
and  the  iodine  coulometer.     In  the  former  metallic  silver  is 

"  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867).  The  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  Surrey, 
England.  Served  as  laboratory  assistant  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  later 
became  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  He  dis- 
covered benzene  in  1825  and  made  a  large  number  of  important  diBooveries 
in  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  experiments  upon  which  he  based  his  law 
of  electrolysis  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  keen  insight  which  led 
Faraday  to  enunciate  a  general  law  upon  what  seems  today  to  be  veiy  meagre 
inaccurate  data.  (Faraday's  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity, 
i4b'8  Library  Series,  pp.  48  to  ^^.'i 
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deposited  electrolyticaUy  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and 
the  weight  of  the  deposit  determined.  In  the  latter'  iudine  is 
liberated  electrolyticaUy  from  a  solution  of  potaaeium  iodide, 
the  amoimt  liberated  being  determined  by  titration. 

6.  The  Elementary  Charge  of  Electricity. — If  either  e  or  N 
can  be  directly  measured  it  is  clear  that  the  other  one  can  then 
be  calculated  by  moans  of  equation  {22) ,  since  F  is  known. 

When  X-rays  pass  through  air  or  any  other  gas,  the  gas  be- 
comes ionized  {I,  2h),  that  is,  some  of  its  molecules  lose  tempo- 
rarily one  or  more  of  their  electrons  and  thus  acquire  a  positive 
charge.  These  charged  molecules  are  called  gaseous  ions.  These 
ioDS  as  well  as  the  electrons  hberated  from  them  all  possess  the 
Unordered  heat  motion  (11,  1)  of  the  other  molecules  of  the  gas, 

that  is,  they  dart  rapidly  about  in  all  directions  colliding  with 
lything  which  may  come  in  their  jjath.     If  a  tiny  droplet  of  oil 

Or  mercury  or  some  other  liquid  is  introduced  into  an  ionized 
I,  it  will  eventually  collide  with  one  of  these  rapidly  moving 

&«ns  and  will  capture  and  hold  it.  The  droplet  thus  acquires  a 
sharge  of  electricity  exactly  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the 
laptured  ion  and  from  the  observed  behavior  of  the  charged  drop- 
,et  in  an  electric  field,  the  magnitude  of  its  charge  can  be  mcas- 

■»ired.     In  this  way  Millikan  has  succeeded'  in  obtaining  a  very 

»ccurate  measurement  of  the  value  of  the  elementary  charge  of 
«lectricity.     His  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  38. 

By  means  of  an  atomizer  A  a  fine  spray  of  oil  or  other  liquid 
is  blown  into  the  chamber  D  and  one  of  the  droplets  eventually 
falls  through  the  pin  hole  p  into  the  space  between  the  two  con- 
denser plates,  M  and  N,  The  pin  hole  is  then  closed  and  the 
air  between  the  plates  is  ionized  by  a  beam  of  X-rays  from  X. 
The  droplet  is  illuminated  through  the  windows  g  and  c  by 
a  powerful  beam  of  light  from  an  arc  at  a,  and  is  observed 
through  a  telescope  at  a  third  window  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  droplet  eventually  acquires  a  charge  by  collision  with  one 
of  the  ions  of  the  gas  and  can  then  be  caused  to  move  upward 
Or  downward  at  will  by  charging  the  plates  M  and  N  with  electric 
charges  of  the  desired  signs,  by  means  of  the  switch  S.  The  speed 
of  the  drop  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  field  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  its  chaise,  and  the  observer 
W&tcbin^  the  drop  observes  sudden  changes  m  \\fl  speei  &Ja  "ua  ». 
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change  in  the  charge  of  the  diT>p  brought  about  by  the  eg 
now  and  then,  of  an  additional  ion  with  which  it  hai^ 
collide.  By  measuring  this  change  in  the  speed  of  the  d» 
mediately  after  the  capture  of  an  ion  and  combining  it  wj 
speed  of  the  drop  when  falling  under  the  influence  of  g 
the  magnitude  of  the  charge  of  the  captured  ion  can  be 
lated.     From  a  very  large  number  of  experiments  of  thi 


I 
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FiQ.  38 — Millikan'B  apparatus  for  determiniiig  tlie  yalue  o 


Professor  Millikan  found  that  the  charge  carried  by  a  i 
ion  is  always  equal  to  ur  is  a  small  exact  multiple  of  1.59  3 
(+0.1  per  cent.)  coulombs  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  elerf 
charge  of  electricity,  the  charge  of  one  electron.  Subst 
this  value  for  e  in  equation  1.22)  above  we  find  for  N  thi 
N  =  6.062- 10=3  (,+  0.1  percent.),  and  this  method  is  them 
curate  one  which  we  have  at  present  for  determining  thf 
of  Avogadro's  number.  (CT.  IX,  4  and  XXVI,  11.)  i 
7.  Electrical  Resistance  and  Conductance.  Ohm's  Laii4 
conductor  through  which  a  steady  direct  current  is  p 
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strength  of  the  current  or  simply  the  current,  /,  is  detined  by  tJji; 

equation 

/=J  (24) 

where  q  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  a  given 
cross  section  of  the  conductor  in  the  time  /.  By  direct  current  is 
meant  one  in  which  the  "direction  of  the  current"  {XVI,  2)  is 
constant.  A  current  whose  direction  periodically  varies  is  called 
an  alternating  current. 

According  to  Ohm's"  Law  and  the  nature  of  our  definitions  of 
pipctrical  quantities,  the  value  of  a  direct  current  through  any 
homogeneous  metallic  or  electrolytic  conductor  is  equal  to  the 
p'ectromotive  force  (E.M.F.),  E,  between  the  ends  of  the  con- 
ductor, divided  by  the  resistance,  R,  of  the  conductor,  or 

;-|   (Ohm'.Uw)  (25) 

The  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  is  called  the  conductance,  L. 

t  -  I  (26) 

The  unit  of  conductance  is  called  the  reciprocal  ohm  or  the  mho. 

The  conductance,  L,  of  any  homogeneous  fonduct*»r  of  uni- 
ronn  cross  section  is  proportional  to  the  area,  A,  of  the  cross 
section  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length,  I,  of  the  con- 
ductor, or 

^-¥  »') 

Tbe  proportionality  constant,  L,  is  evidently  the  conductance  of 
s  conductor  1  cm.  long  and  1  sq.  cm.  in  cross  section.  It  is 
wiJled  the  specific  conductance  of  the  material  of  which  the  eon- 
Uuettir  is  composed.  It  depends  upon  the  chcmica)  nature  of 
'he  material,  its  temperature,  pressure  and  physical  condition. 
The  reciprocal  of  the  specific  conductance  is  called  the  specific 
tesistance,  R.  _ 

«  =  f  (28) 

•Oeorg  Simon  Ohm  (1787-1854).  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  J«aa- 
"<  (iiilege,  Cologne,  and  in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Nuremberg.  The 
t'w  which  bears  hia  name  was  formulated  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in 
Berlin  in  1827. 
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In  dealing  with  the  conductance  of  solutions  of  electrolytes  an 
additional  quantity  known  as  the  equivalent  conductance  is 
also  employed.  The  equivalent  conductance,  A,  of  any  solu- 
tion of  an  electrol3rte  is  defined  as  the  conductance  of  that  volume 
of  the  solution  which  contains  one  equivalent  weight  of  the  eleo- 
troljrte,  when  measured  between  two  parallel  electrodes  1  cm. 
apart.     (See  Fig.  39.) 


Fig.  39. 

Problem  8. — Show  that  the  specific  conductance  and  the  equivalent  con- 
ductance of  a  solution  containing  C  equivalents  of  electrolyte  per  hter  are 
by  the  nature  of  their  definitions,  connected  by  the  relation^ 

lOOOl  ,^, 

A  =  —^  (29) 

If  the  concentration  C  is  expressed  in  moles  per  hter,  the  quantity  defined 
iqqatkm  (29)  is  called  the  molal  or  the  molecular  conductance,  and  is 
^muHy  represented  by  the  S3rmbol,  X,  in  case  the  molal  and  equivalent 
1  mxe  different. 

Q  4. — ^A  cylindrical  resistance  cell  2  cm.  in  diameter  is  fitted  with 
I  aOver  electrodes  4  cm.  apart,  and  is  filled  with  0.1  normal  silver 
JutiCA.  .  An  E.M.F.  of  0.5  volt  causes  3.72  milhamperes  to  flow 
he  8olutk>n.  Calculate  the  conductance,  the  specific  conductance, 
jqiuvalent  conductance. 

m  ft. — ^How  much  copper  would  be  precipitated  from  a  cuprous 

whitkm  in  1  hour  by  a  current  which  produces  0.1  gram  of  hydro- 

the  aame  time?    How  much  from  a  cupric  chloride  solution?    What 

Btrength  of  the  current  in  amperes? 

;€• — How  many  coulombs  of  electricity  will  be  required  in  order 

ib.fnuiui  of  flOver  in  60  minutes  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate? 

wffl  be  nqiuired  in  order  to  depoai^  \iVk!&  ^abnx^  «.is\»v£d^»  ^  ^i9Sk:<T«c  m 
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Problem  7. — If  a  current  of  0.2  ampere  is  passed  for  oO  minui^s  through 
diJute  sulphuric  acid  between  pluliiiuni  electrodes,  what  voltmie  of  hydrogen 
and  uhst  volume  of  oxygen,  measured  dry  at  27°  aud  1  atmoephere,  will  bit 
"?  ^      produced? 

tT^  Problem  8. — ^A  silver  electrode  weighing  x  grams  ia  made  the  anode  in  a 
lydrochlorio  acid  solution  during  the  passage  of  a  current  of  0.1  ampere  for 
10  houis.  After  drying,  the  electrode  together  with  the  closely  adherent 
iaj'fr  of  ailTer  chloride  is  found  to  weigh  10  grams.     Calculate  x. 

Problem  9. — A  cupric  sulphate  solution  is  electrolyzed  with  a  copper 
raihode  and  platinum  anode  until  6.35  gramB  of  copper  are  deposited.  I^ia 
gae  evolved  at  the  anude  is  measured  at  25°  over  water  whose  vapor  pressure 
ttt  this  temperature  is  23.8  mm.  Barometric  pressure  =  752  mm.  (1)  What 
volume  does  it  occupy?  (2)  How  much  time  would  be  required  for  the 
elwtrolyBiB  if  a  current  of  0.1  ampere  were  used?  (3)  What  is  the  mass  of 
llie  gas  evolved? 

Problem  10. — A  current  of  electricity  is  passed  for  53  hours  through  an 
aquMus  solution  of  NaiSOj  betweim  platinum  elecimdes.  A  silver  cou- 
lometer  connects  in  series  shows  a  deposit  of  10.8  grams  of  silver  in  this 
time.  The  gas  evolved  at  the  cathode  in  the  NaiSOi  solution  is  collected 
Mdmeasureddry  at  20°  under  a  pressure  of  756  mm.  (1)  What  volume  will 
it  occupy?  (2)  What  is  its  mass?  (3)  What  was  the  average  current 
"bengtli  employed  in  the  electrolysis? 

Problem  11. — A  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  containing  6  grams  of  copper 

Billowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  briglit  iron  tacks  until  all  of 

llie  copper  has  been  deposited.     If  the  solution  is  now  boiled  with  bromine 

ess  and  then  with  an  excess  of  NHiOH  and  the  resulting  pre- 

Itite  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  weighed,  how  much  will  it  weigh? 

Mem  12.— Twenty  grams  of  bright  copper  gauze  are  allowed  to  stand 

(ntact  with  1  liter  of  a  0,05  normal  silver  sulphate  solution  until  action 

The  gauze  is  then  removed,  dried  and  weighed.     How  much  does  it 

"sigli?    The  solution  remaining,  which  may  be  assumed  to  contain  only 

"uprie  sulphate,   is  electrolyzed   between   platinum   electrodes  in   such   a 

""MUifir  that  copper  only  is  liberated  at  the  cathode.     How  much  copper  is 

"^Poaited  ?     The  gas  given  off  at  the  anode  is  mixed  with  on  excess  of  hydro- 

**"  (x  grams)  and  exploded.     The  residual  gas  is  measured  over  wafer  at 

*  uitl  772  mm.  and  found  to  occupy  a  volume  of  2240  c.c.     Calculate  x. 

*  Vapor  pressure  of  water  at  20°  is  17.5  mm. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

CONDUCTANCE  AND  DEGREE  OF  DKSOCIATION 

1.  Equivalent  Conductance  and  Concentration,  (a)  Ag 
Values.^ — I^et  one  equivalent  weight  of  an  electrolyte  dissolved 
in  say  ten  liters  water  be  placed  between  two  parallel  electrodefl 
1  cm.  apart  and  of  indefinite  area,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39.  The 
conduetanee  of  this  solution  measured  in  this  cell  is  by  defini- 
tion (XVI,  7)  its  equivalent  conductance.  K  the  solution  in  the 
cell  be  now  gradually  diluted,  the  conductance  will  be  observed 
to  change  and  will  eventually  increase  gradually  and  continuously 
and  approach  a  definite  limiting  value  at  infinite  dilution.  This 
behavior  is  illustrated  by  the  data  in  Table  XXII. 

Table  XXII 
of  equivalent  conductance  with  concentntion  in 
aqueous  solution  at  18° 


C.(equiv.perlLter)  =  [  1-0  |  0,5     |  0.1 

0.03 

0.01  lO.OOl  |0,0001|0.(»| 

KCl = 

98.27 

102.41 

112.03 

122. 43,127.34, 129  07 

12,. 

AgNO, ^ 

67.6 

77.5 

94.33 

107.80 

113. 141115.01 

115*  1 

NH^H = 

0.89 

1.35 

3-10 

5,66 

9.68 

28 

T 

(238)1 

HC,H,0, - 

1.32 

2  01 

4.68 

8  52|   14.59i  41 

107 

(M8)] 

In  the  case  of  the  first  two  electrolytes  (strong  electrolytes^ 
XV,  4)  in  this  table  the  limiting  value,  Ao  of  the  equivalent  con- 
ductance shown  in  the  last  column  is  obtained  by  extrapolatioxi 
from  the  preceding  values,  and  although  extrapolation  is  always 
a  more  or  less  uncertain  process,  the  values  obtained  for  stmnff 
electrolytes  are  usually  fairly  reliable  (to  1  per  cent,  or  better  in 
most  cases)  because  the  extrapolation  extends  over  a  short  dis- 
tance only,  that  is,  the  extrapolated  value  is  not  greatly  differeat 
from  the  last  measured  value.  In  the  case  of  the  last  two  electw- 
lytes  fweak  electrolytes,  XV,  4),  however,  the  Ao  values  cannot 
be  obtained  in  this  manner  owing  to  the  very  long  extrapolft- 
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tion  which  would  be  necessary,  for  conductance  measurements  at 
concentrations  below  0.0001  normal  arc  exceedingly  difficult 
to  carry  out  with  any  accuracy.  The  Ao  values  for  weak  electro- 
lytes are,  therefore,  obtained  by  another  method  described  below. 

(6)  Ion  Conductances. — The  increase  of  A  with  dilution  is 
interpreted  by  the  Ionic  Theory  as  follows:  (.1)  With  increasing 
dilution  the  degree  of  dissociation  (.XV,  4)  of  the  electrolyte  in- 
creases and  since  this  results  in  a  larger  number  of  free  ions  (cur- 
rent carriers)  between  the  electrodes  of  the  cell  the  conductance 
increases  correspondingly,  (2)  The  resistance  to  the  movement 
of  the  ions  through  the  solution  decreases  with  increasing  dilution 
thus  causing  an  increase  in  conductance.  For  dilutions  so  great 
that  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  is  eesentialty  the  same  as  that 
of  the  solvent,  the  increase  in  equivalent  conductance  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  first  effect  entirely  although  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  physical  chemists^  to 
ascribe  all  the  increase  to  the  second  effect,  that  is,  the  electrolyte 
(in  the  case  of  strong  electrolytes)  is  assumed  to  bo  not  only 
completely  ionized  but  also  completely  dissociated  at  all  con- 
centrations and  the  increase  in  equivalent  conductance  with 
dilution  is  ascribed  to  some  unknown  factor  which  causes  the 
ions  to  move  faster  a-s  the  dilution  increases. 

On  either  or  both  hypotheses  when  a  sufficiently  great  dilution, 
i.e.,  infinite  dilution,  is  reached  the  equivalent  conductance,  Ao, 
is  evidently  the  equivalent  conductance  of  a  solution  containing 
one  equivalent  weight  of  each  of  the  ions.  The  magnitude  of  Ao 
for  an  electrolyte  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  speeds  with 
which  the  ions  of  that  electrolyte  move  through  the  water,  since 
the  faster  they  move  the  more  efficient  they  are  as  carriers  of 
electricity,  and  for  a  given  electroljiio  Ao  will  obviously  be  made 
up  of  the  separate  equivalent  conductances  of  the  ions  of  that 
electrolyte.  Thus  the  Ao  values  of  the  following  electrolytes  at 
18°  are  expressed  by  the  equations 


NaCl,    Ao  -  A.^...  -|.  A,_^^  -  43.2  +  65.3 

=  108.5 

LiOH,   A,  -  A,_..  +  A,„^  -  33.1  +  174 

=  207 

HNOs,  Aa  =  Ad„.  +  Ao^^.  =  313    +  01.7 

=  376 

the  conductances  being  expressed  in  reciprocal  ohms. 


J 
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Table  XXIII  shows  the  equivalent  conductances  at  infinite 
dilution  of  some  of  the  more  important  ions  at  18^  together  with 
their  temperature  coefficients.  The  method  by  which  the  in- 
dividual ion-conductances  are  obtained  from  the  Ao  values  of  the 
electrolytes  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  By  adding 
together  the  proper  ion-conductances  one  can  obtain  the  Ao 
value  for  any  electrolyte.  This  statement  is  known  as  Kohl- 
rausch's'  Law  of  the  independent  mtgrcUian  of  iona.     This  law  is 

Table  XXIII 

Ion-conductances  at  infinite  dilution  and  their  temperature  coefficients,  at 
18°.  Based  upon  the  measurements  of  Kohlrausch.  (See  Bates,  Jour. 
Amer.  Ghem.  Soc,  85,  534  (1913)  and  Washburn,  Ibid.,  40,  158  (1918).) 


Cations 

Anions 

Ion 

Aoe+ 

l/dA\ 

Ion 

Aoa- 

l/dA\ 

H+ 

313. 

0.0154 

OH- 

174. 

0.018 

Cs+ 

67.56 

0.0212 

ci- 

65.34 

0.0216 

K+ 

64.30 

0.0217 

Br- 

67.41 

0.0215 

NH4+ 

64.5 

0.0222 

I- 

66.35 

0.0213 

Na+ 

43.23 

0.0244 

NOj- 

61.71 

0.0205 

Li+ 

33.07 

0.0265 

ClOr 

54.95 

0.0215 

T1+ 

65.5 

0.0215 

BrOr 

47.7 

■    •   •   •  •   • 

Ag+ 

53.9 

0.0229 

lOr 

33.83 

0.0234 

3^Ca++ 

51. 

0.0247 

c,H,Or 

35. 

0.0238 

HMg^+ 

45. 

0.0256 

HC^Or  - 

61. 

0.0231 

J^Ba++ 

55. 

0.0239 

HSO4-  - 

68. 

0.0227 

MPb^+ 

61. 

0.0240 

HCrOr- 

72. 

especially  important  in  the  case  of  weak  electrolytes  where  the 
Ao  values  cannot  be  obtained  by  extrapolation  from  the  con- 
ductance data  because  even  at  high  dilution  (0.0001  normal) 
the  ionization  is  still  far  from  complete.  (Cf.  above  and  Table 
XXII.) 

Problem  1. — Compute  the  A©  values  for  the  following  electrolytes  at 
18**  from  the  individual  ion-conductances:  oxalic  acid,  ammonium  bromide, 
barium  iodate,  ammonium  hydroxide,  acetic  acid.  The  A©  value  for 
KZnS04  at  18®  is  113.0  reciprocal  ohms.     Calculate  AoHtn"*""*". 

•  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Georg  Kohlrausch  (1840-1910).  Professor  of  Physics 
Gottingen,  at  Wtirtzburg  and  in  1888  at  Strassbourg.  After  1805, 
wdent  of  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Reichsanstalt,  at  Charlottenbuig. 
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(c)  En^irical  Dilution  Laws, — -The  relation  between  the  meas' 
ured  values  of  any  two  variables  over  any  range  can  Eilways  be 
expressed  by  means  of  an  empirical  mathematical  equation  and 
file  agreement  between  the  measured  values  and  those  calculated 
from  the  equation  can  be  made  as  close  aa  desired  by  making  the 
number  of  undetermined  parameters  (i.e.,  the  number  of  con- 
stants Vhich  are  to  be  evaluated  from  the  experimental  data) 
in  the  equation  sufficiently  large.  In  deriving  empirical  equa- 
ticins  of  this  character,  a  form  which  will  express  the  experi- 
mental data  within  the  accuracy  of  measurement  over  as  wide  a 
range  as  possible  and  with  the  smallest  number  of  undetermined 
paranieterSj  is  usually  sought.  If  the  form  of  function  used  is 
at  the  same  time  simple  and  capable  of  being  employed  for  a 
great  variety  of  data  of  the  same  class  and  especially  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  some  theoretical  basis  or  justification,  so  much 
the  better. 

A  number  of  such  functions  have,  at  various  times,  been  pro- 
pped for  expressing  the  relation  between  conductance  and  con- 
centration in  the  case  of  strong  electrolytes  and  while  no  one  of 
Iteiii  covers  the  entire  range  of  concentration  each  of  them  repro- 
duces the  experimental  values  satisfactorily  over  a  certain  range 
*Dd  may  therefore  be  used  for  interpolation  purposes  within  the 
^^ge;  but  no  such  function  can  be  safely  employed  for  extrapola- 
"OQ  into  a  region  where  no  experimental  values  exist,  such  extra- 
polation being,  as  a  rule,  the  more  uncertain,  the  farther  away 
"^e  extrapolated  value  is  from  the  last  measured  value. 

As  examples  of  such  functions  we  shall  mention  here  only  two 
™  the  most  recent  ones.  An  equation  proposed  by  Kraus"  has 
'*^en  tested  by  Kraus  and  Bray*  for  a  great  variety  of  electro- 
'5'teB  in  many  different  kinds  of  solvents  and  has  been  found  to 
'^e  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.     It  has  the  following  form: 


u, 


, A))  \  \Acflo/ 

Amjo/ 


•Charles  August  Kraus.     Since  1914,   Profesaor  of  Chiimmtrj-  nt  Clark 
Dniversity,  Worcester,  Mjiss. 

*  Williiun   Crowell   Bray    (1879-         ).     Professor  of   CheniiBtry   at  the 
thivenity  of  Calif  omio. 
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where  ti/?;o  is  the  ratiu  of  the  viscosity  (III,  6)  of  the  solution  to 
that  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  and  A^/rjo  la  called  the 
"corrected"  equivalent  conductance.  (Cf.  Sec.  2c  below.)  The 
quantities  k,  k',  h  and  likewise  Ao  are  empirical  constants  whose 
values  are  ao  chosen  as  to  give  the  best  agreement  between  the 
calculated  and  observed  conductance  vahies. 

In  the  sixth  column  of  Table  XXIV  are  shown  the  vdlues  of 
A'/i7o  calculated  from  the  Kraus  equation  for  KCl  solutions  at 
18°,  using  for  the  four  empirical  constants  the  values  given  si, 
the  head  of  the  table.  On  comparing  these  values  with  the 
served  values  for  the  same  concentrations  as  shown  in  column 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  agreement  is  very  good  except  for  com 
trations  below  0.001  molal.  By  using  a  different  set  of  pan- 
meters  {namely,  Ao  =  129.9,  k  =  0.001,  k'  =  1.703,  and  h  = 
0.62)  Kraus  showed  that  bis  equation  could  be  made  to  agrfle 
with  the  observed  values  from  C  =  0.02  down  to  the  lou'est 
concentration  for  which  measured  values  were  available.  Since 
the  two  equations  overlap  in  the  region  between  0,001  and  0,02, 
they  together  make  it  possible  to  compute  the  value  of  A  for  any 
value  of  C  between  2»  and  about  0.00002n  with  an  accuracy  of 
about  0.2  per  cent. 

Bates"  has  proposed  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  that  of 
Kraus  except  that  the  logarithm  of  the  left-hand  espresaion  is 
employed  instead  of  the  expression  itself. 

V  Aoiji/ 

In  column  5  of  Tabic  XXIV  are  shown  the  values  of  a'/)Jo  calcu- 
lated from  the  Bates  equation  for  KCl  solutions  at  18",  using  iof 
the  empirical  constants  k,  k',  Ao  and  A  the  values  given  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  agreement  between  these  calculated 
values  and  the  observed  values  is  excellent  throughout  the  whole 
concentration  range  between  0.00004  and  1  normal. 

'  StHftrt  Jeffrys  Bates  (188S-  ).  Since  1914,  Professor  of  Inorgaoif 
and  l^ynical  Chejiiiatry  at  the  California  luatitute  of  Teclmology,  Pasaden^ 
Cal. 
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Tabm  XXIV 
A  oompaiuoQ  of  the  empirical  equationa  of  Bates  and  of    Kraus  with 
the  conductance  data  for  KCl  at  18°. 

Bates'  equation  T  Logi 


•  Urt./ 


V  Aiflo/ 


where  Ao,  t,  f,  tmd  A  are  empirical  constants  whose  values  for  KCl  at  18* 
are  129.50,  -S-fiOOS,  4.020,  and  0.0775  respectively.  (Bates,  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  ST,  1431  (1915).) 


Kraus'  Equation:  (t— ^)  - 


\        Aoflo/ 


-'+'■©' 


where  A*,  k,  V,  and  k  are  empirical  constants  whose  values  for  KCl  at  18* 
are  128.3,  0.080,  2.707,  and  0.763  rei^jectively.  (Kraus  and  Bray,  Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  Sfl,  1412  (1913).  KrauB,  Ibid.,  ti,  15  (1620),  cf.  Ibid., 
pp.  ion  and  109a) 


c;oncentn.- 

R.l.tivE 

Equivalent  con- 
ductanee  observed 

Equivalent 

ss: 

if/it 

Equivalent 

incecal- 

culatod 

(Kriiu 

and  Brsy), 

conductance 
ralouliited 
(Ostwald 

0*02)," 

p«  liter 

(/M 

' 

A,/,. 

OS 

8:SSS 
II 

1:0000' 

11 

ioa:3a 

iisi 
11 

128:72 

139    M 

'19:57 
lM,fl4 

101 :32 
107  40 
ill  77 
US. SB 

134     3 
12a     4 

12S:24 

ill 

129:49 
129.57 
129.64 

II 

11S:68 

124:3s 
128:23 

129:35 

90:9 

J22: 
124. 

127.' 

i:l 

123,3 

127 .OS 

129.87 
129,54 

For  moderate  coDcentrations  the  viscosity  ratio  ij/ijo  is  evi- 
dently unity  and  for  weak  electrolytes  the  equation 
A*C 


=  const. 


(Ic) 


Ao{Ab  -  A) 

which  is  known  as  Ostwald's"  dilution  kw  expresses  the  results 
for  such  electrolytes  with  great  exactness  (XXII,  6d  and  Table 
•  WUhelm  Ostwald  (1853-  ).  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physical  Chem- 
istry of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Founder  and  Editor  of  the  Zeilsehrift  Jitr 
•phyaikaUtehe  Chmtie  and  the  Anmil«n  der  NaturpkUotophie. 


I 
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XXXIII).  Aa  illustrated  by  the  figiircs  in  the  last  column  of 
Table  XXIV,  the  conductivity  data  for  strong  electrolj-tea  below 
one  ten-thousandth  normal  are  also  entirely  in  agreement  mth 
the  Ostwald  dilution  law.  We  shall  see  later  that  this  law  can 
be  deduced  theoretically  from  the  Second  Law  of  Thermody- 
namics and  the  Solution  Laws  (XXII,  36). 

Problem  2. — Calculate  the  specific  conductimce  of  0.007Sii  KCI  boIu- 
tion  at  18°  using  (1)  the  Kraue  equation  and  (2)  the  Bates  equation  with  the 
valups  of  the  constants  given  in  Table  XXIV,  and  (3}  by  use  of  a  graph  with 
An  —  A  plotted  against  C.  Calculate,  ufflog  Ostwald'a  dilution  law,  tha 
specific  conductance  of  0.02™  HCiHjO,  solution  at  18°  uaing  the  data  given 
in  Table  XXII. 

2.  Degree  of  Dissociation  and  Conductance  Batio.  {a)  lona 
and  Ion -Constituents. — Consider  a  solution  of  a  salt  CA ,  of  con- 
centration C  equivalents  per  liter.  The  equivalent  conduct- 
ance of  this  solution  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parts: 

(1)  the  equivalent  conductance  of  the  ion-constituent,  C,  and 

(2)  the  equivalent  conductance  of  the  ion-constituent,  A,  tliat  isi 

A  =  A,  +  A,  (2) 

The  distinction  between  ion  and  ion-constituent  should  be  clearly 
understood.  The  equivalent  conductance  (Ac+)  of  C-Jon  re- 
fers to  the  conductance  of  one  equivalent  weight  of  the  con- 
stituent C  when  all  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  ions,  while  the  equivalent 
conductance  (A,)  of  the  itm-conatitueni  C  refers  to  that  part 
of  the  conductance  which  is  due  to  the  constituent  C,  part,  of 
which  may  exist  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  free  ions  and  tho 
remainder  in  the  condition  of  undissociated  molecules.  It  ifl  evi- 
dent from  the  definitions  of  these  two  quantities  that  they  w* 
related  to  each  other  by  the  equations 

A.  =  aAH-  (3) 

and  A„  =  aA„-  (*) 

where  Ar  and  Ao-  are  the  equivalent  conductances  of  the  ion- 
constituents,  C  and  A,  in  a  solution  of  the  salt  CA,  a  is  the  tif- 
gree  of  dissociation  (XV,  4)  of  the  salt  in  this  solution,  and  At* 
and  Ao-  are  the  two  ion-conductances  in  this  same  soliitiot' 
Ao+  and  Ao-  will  in  general  differ  from  Acb+  and  Aoo-,  the  ion- 
conductances  at  infinite  dilution,  because  the  ions  in  the  salt 
solution  will  not  in  general  be  able  to  move  with  the  same 
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velocity  as  in  pure  water,  since  the  velocity  with  which  ions  move 
through  any  medium  will  depend  upon  the  frictional  resistance 
which  they  experience  in  that  medium  and  this  frictional  re- 
sistance will  in  general  be  differeot  in  a  salt  solution  from  what  it 
is  in  pure  water. 

(b)  The  Calculation  of  Degree  of  Dissociation. — It  may  happen 
with  a  given  solution  that  the  resistance  experienced  by  one  of  the 
ion  species  in  moving  through  the  solution  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  it  experiences  in  pure  water.  If,  for  example, 
this  were  the  case  for  the  cation,  then  it  is  evident  that  Ac+ 
would  be  practically  equal  to  Aoc+  and  equation  (3)  would  become 

a  =  T^-  (5) 

Aoc+ 

and  it  is  evident  that  by  means  of  this  equation  wc  could  cal- 
culate the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  salt  in  this  solution 
granting  that  the  assumption  Ac+  =  Aoc+  is  justified. 

The  equivalent  conductance  (Ac,  Ao)  of  any  ion-constituent  in 
a  solution  is  by  definition  equal  to  the  total  equivalent  con- 
ductance of  the  electrolyte  in  that  solution  multiplied  by  the 
fractional  part  of  the  current-carrying  done  by  the  ion-con- 
stituent in  question  in  that  solution.  This  fraction  is  called 
the  transference  number  {net  ^a)  of  the  ion-constituent  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  measured  are  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
We  have,  therefore, 

Ac  =  ncA  (6) 

and  hence  equation  (5)  may  also  be  written 

a  =  -; —  (7) 


A 


Oc+ 


If  the  solution  is  so  dilute  that  both  ions  experience  practically 
the  same  resistance  that  they  do  in  pure  water,  we  then  have 
(equation  5) 

Ar  Ao 


a  =  -: —  = 


Aoo+        Aoo- 
and  also  by  the  principles  of  proportion 

Ac  +  Ao 


(8) 


«  =    A        -I-  A"-  (^) 

Aoc4-   -f-  Aoa- 
17 
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-  =  r,  <"> 

that  18,  under  these  circumstancea  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  a 
uni-univalent  electrolyte  at  concentration  C  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  its  equivalent  conductance  at  this  concentration,  to  its  equiva- 
lent conductance  at  infinite  dilution.  Equation  (10)  is  the  one 
which  has  been  most  commonly  employed  for  calculating  degree 
of  dissociation  from  conductance  data  but  it  is  evident  from  its 
derivation  that  the  equatimi  xoould  be  valid  only  for  those  solutumi 
in  which  both  ions  are  able  to  move  vilh  the  same  speed  as  at 
infinite  dilution. 

(c)  The  Viscosity  Conectioii. — In  cases  where  the  above  con- 
dition is  not  fulfilled  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  for  the 
effect  of  frictional  resistance,  on  the  assumption  that  Stokes' 
Law  (IX,  3)  is  obeyed  and  hence  that  the  equivalent  conductance 
of  an  ion  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  viscosity  (III,  6)  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  moves.  This  assumption  leads  to  the 
equations 

«- ir^x--7^-x'-  <") 

and 

corresponding  to  equations  (8)  and  (10).  The  assumption  is  d 
doubtful  vahdity,  however.  In  fact  a  systematic  investigation' 
of  this  subject  has  shown  beyond  question  that  Stokes'  Law  is 
not  in  general  applicable  to  the  movement  of  an  ion.  Instead, 
the  following  empirical  equation  seems  to  hold  very  closely  for 
nearly  all  the  cases  studied : 


"UJ 


(13) 

where  /(  is  an  empirical  constant  whose  value  (instead  of  being 
unity  for  all  ions,  as  Stokes'  Law  would  require)  varies  for  the 
different  ions  between  about  0.6  and  1.1  and  for  a  given  species 
of  ion  depends  upon  the  naturR  of  the  molecules  composing  the 
medium  through  which  (he  ion  moves.  These  relations  are  illufr- 
trated  in  Fig.  40  and  Table  XXV. 
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For  hydrogen  ion  and  for  organic  anions  and  hence  for  all 
;anic  acidSy  in  their  own  pure  solutions,  the  value  of  h  appears 
be  unity.  For  the  ions  of  other  electrolytes  in  pure  solutions 
these  electrolytes  there  is  no  direct  method  for  finding  the 
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Fia  40. 

alue  of  h  and  it  has  therefore  been  customary  to  assume  h  =  1 
jad  to  employ  equation  (11)  or  (12)  as  a  first  approximation. 

The  following  very  interesting  relation  discovered  by  Mac 
!nnes*  is,  however,  very  suggestive  in  this  connection.     If  at 

•  Duncan  Arthur  Maclnnes  (1885-  ).  Assistant  Professor  of  Physico- 
shemical  Research,  Research  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
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Table  XXV 

Values  of  the  exponent,  h,  for  KCl,  CsCl  and  liCI  from  conductance 
measurements  in  solutions  containing  various  non-electrolytes.  The  values 
are  calculated  from  the  conductance  in  pure  water  and  in  the  strongest 
solution  of  the  non-electrolyte.  (Clark,  Univ.  of  111.  Thesis,  1915.  Reyer- 
son,  Ibid.,  1915.  Oholm,  Finska  Vetenskap.  Soc.  Fdrhandl.,  66,  A  No.  5, 
p.  75  (1913).) 


Non-electrolyte 


Mole- 
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weight 


Raffinose 


594.4 


Methyl    alcohol 


32 


Tempera- 
ture 


Raffinose 
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Methyl  alcohol 

32. 

Acetone 
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Glycerol 
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342.1 

0* 


0* 


25* 


25* 


25* 


20* 


20* 


20* 


Electro- 
lyte 


KCl 
Csa 
LiCl 


f  KCl 
CsCl 
LiCl 


KCl 

CsCl 

LiCl 


KCl 
HCl 


KCl 
LiCl 


KCl 
LiCl 


KCl 

LiCl 


0.696 
0.703 
0.682 


1.0 
1.1 
1.1 


0.675 
0.676 
0.669 


1.2 
0.8 
1.1 


0.93 
1.0 


0.95 
0.96 


0.83 
0.81 


0.66 
0.69 


Observer 


Chirk 


Reyerson 


Oholm 
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any  given  coucentrat ion  between  0  and  In  we  assume  that  the 
degrees  of  dissociation  of  the  elilorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and 
hydrogen  arc  identical  and  equal  to  a,  equation  13  would  become 

where  A,  ij/j7o  and  n  are  respectively  the  equivalent  conductance, 
the  relative  viscosity,  and  the  cinion  transference  niimber  of  the 
^electrolyte  at  the  concentration  in  question,  Aoci-  is  the  equiva- 
lent conductance  of  the  chloride  ion  in  pure  water,  and  k  is  the 
fluidity  exponent  of  this  ion,  assumed  to  have  the  same  value  for 
.bU  concentrations  of  all  of  the  above  electrolytes.     Granted  the 
validity  of  the  basic  assumption  as  to  the  equality  of  a,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  validity  of  the  second  assumption  can  be  tested  by 
Wcertaining  whether  a  single  value  for  h  will  satisfy  all  of  the 
above    relationships   at    all    concentrations,     Mac    Innes    has 
lown'  that  this  is  actually  the  case.     By  taking  h  =  0.56  for 
le  chloride  ion  at  18°  and  calculating  a  for  each  of  the  electroly- 
by  means  of  equation  (14)  the  values  shown  in  column  6  of 
'able  XXVI  are  obtained.     For  comparison,  the  corresponding 

l^jValuea  of  t-  and  of  t —  are  also  shown  since,  as  explained  above, 
:the  second  and  more  often  the  first  of  these  is  usually  taken  as 
i&  measure  of  a  in  lieu  of  sufficient  data  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
;inore  exact  relation  (14).  The  magnitudes  of  the  errors,  likely 
..to  be  produced  thereby,  are  those  shown, 

,'  The  figures  given  in  column  6  of  the  table  are  very  significant. 
■  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  the  dilute  solution  uni-unival- 
['»nt  electrolytes  as  a  class  are  all  dissociated  to  approximately 
fthe  same  extent  at  the  same  concentration*  and  in  1918  the 
'author  showed'"  that  at  high  dilutions  the  degrees  of  dissociation 
of  such  electrolytes  were  identictd  within  the  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment, the  identity  persisting  up  to  higher  concentrations  the 
imore  nearly  the  electrolytes  under  comparison  resembled  each 
i-Dthor.  The  relationship  discovered  by  Mac  Innes  as  set  forth 
^in  column  6  of  the  above  table  goes  one  step  further  and  indicates 
Ivery  strongly  that  this  identity  persists  even  up  to  1.0  normal. 
Certainly  the  contrary  conclusion  is  without  any  supporting 
evidence. 


"J 
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^H                                                         Tablb  XXVI 

1 

[romj 

^^1        duetancea.     lUuBtrating  (1)  thecutisttuicy  ot  the  conductance  ol  Um 
^^1         inn-pnnnt.itiiPDl.  in  i)ifFi>n>iit.  plivtmlvfM  anH  r21  t.hp  iHfnfitv  r.f  (.h 

■ 

A«-r  =  65.34 

1 

Electro- 
lyte 

A 

vN, 

net- 

— C-J" 

.  A  "  0.56 

Ac, 
65.34 

A. 

1 

C  ^  0.0001                                          J 

HCI..... 

(376,5)  1.00000.173  | 

\ 

QiCl.... 

132.27 

l.OOOOJO.493             65.03 

0.9963 

).9M 

KCl 

129.03 

1.0000.0.504              65.03 

0.9953 

).994 

NaCl.... 

108.06 

1,00000.602  ]            65.03 

0.9953 

VMS 

LiCl 

97.91} 

1.00000.664  :          65.03 

0,9953 

0.998 

C  =0.001 

1 

HCL.... 

376. 

l.OD00|O.17O 

64. 

0.98 

0.90^ 

CbCI.... 

130.54 

1.00000.4fl3 

64,2 

D.S83 

J;^ 

KCL.... 

127.28 

1.0000,0.504 

64,14 

0,9816 

NaCl.... 

106,42 

1.00010.603 

64-2 

0,983 

),980 

LiCI 

96.34 

I.OOO2I0.666 

64.2 

0,983 

0.97^ 

C  -  0.01                                            1 

HCI 

369.3 

1.0005|0.167 

61.67 

0-944 

O.iri 

CaCl. . . . 

125,07 

D. 9997  0.495 

61.89 

0.948 

1M 

KCl..., 

122.37 

0.9998,0,504 

61.68 

0.9438 

)  94 

NftCL... 

101. 8f 

1.0009  0,604 

61.55 

0.942 

),9.ia 

LiCl 

9I,97!l,0016|0.668 

61.48 

O.Wl 

0.9^ 

C  =  0.1 

] 

HCL.... 

351.4 

1,005  10-1612 

56.8 

0.870 

0  oa 

CbCI.... 

1J3,4^ 

0,997    0.499 

66.50 

0.866 

}.^ 

KCl 

111,91 

0,9982  0,504 

66.40 

0.864 

i.sd 

NaCL... 

91,9* 

1,0086  0,616 

57-0 

0.873 

).s3 

IJCI 

82,28 

i.oioro,684 

57.0 

0.873 

o.sql 

i 

HCI 

301.0  ll,050  10.156 

48,(1 

0.744 

o.w 

KCl 

98.22l0.9S     0.504 

48.8 

0.748 

).7I 

^H 

NaCl.... 

74.31  1.0R6  0.617 

48.6 

0.744 

).« 

■ 

LiCl 

63,27|l,150   0,694 

48.5 

0.743 

0.<M 

■                                                                           J 
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The  same  relatioosbip  vecy  probably  holds  true  also  for  thu 
bromides  and  iodides.  To  what  degree  it  may  be  true  also  of 
the  other  uni-univalent  electrolytes  caiinot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined until  more  complete  and  accurate  data  are  available.     In 

tny  ease,  however,  in  which  the  value  —  for  an  electrolyte  is 

approamately  equal  to  that  of  KCl  at  the  same  concentration, 
we  may  conclude  (in  lack  of  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  ila 
degree  of  dissociation  is  identical  with  that  of  KCl  and  the  values 
of  a  given  in  Table  XXVII  may  therefore  be  employed  at  ordi- 
nary tempatures  for  any  Uni-univalent  electrolyte  of  normal 
behavior. 

Tablb  SX^'II 
Values  of  100  (1-a)  for  KQ  at  18°.     Caleulatpd  from  equation  (U). 


nc 

=  0,504 

Am7I  =  65.34 

.    h 

=  0.56. 

HWJlO-d-a) 

10*O10'Cl-«) 

lO'C 

lO'Cl-a) 

lOVJlO'Cl-a) 

IOC 

lO'd^a) 

0.0„ 

1 

0,47t 

1 

1.S3, 

1 

5.62 

1 

13.60 

o.o„ 

2 

0.74. 

2 

2,60 

2 

7,63 

2 

15.4 

0.1,0 

3 

0.91t 

.1 

2.64 

3 

8-80 

.■) 

16,8 

i 

O.Ih 

4 

1.077 

4 

3.68 

4 

9,90 

4 

18.9 

0-2„ 

.■i 

1.22, 

a 

4.12 

S 

10.80i 

.5 

20.5 

0.2» 

fi 

1,36, 

fi 

4.46 

fi 

11,60 

fi 

21.6 

0.3„ 

7 

1.48, 

7 

4.80 

7 

12,20 

7 

22.6, 

0-3„ 

S 

1.61, 

8 

5.13 

8 

12.72 

a 

23,6 

0.43, 

« 

1.72t 

9 

5.40 

9 

13,20 

fi 

24  2 

10 

0.47, 

10 

1.S3, 

10 

6.62 

10 

13,60 

10 

25.2 

Some  prominent  investigators'  in  this  field  incline  to  the 
tinion  that  the  speeds  of  the  ions  actually  increase  with  increaa- 
g  concentration  of  the  electrolyte,  and  that  even  in  solutions  so 
jlute  that  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  is  practically  identical 
ith  that  of  pure  water  the  ions  move  with  decidedly  greater 
jlocities  than  they  do  at  infinite  dilution.  If  such  is  the  case, 
degrees  of  ionization  calculated  from  the  conductance  ratio 
all  too  high.  As  mentioned  above,  other  prominent  authori- 
.^'  in  this  field  adopt  the  view  that  the  ioniKation  and 
iociation    of    strong   electrolytes   in    aqueous  solutions   are 

tth  100  per  cent,  at  all  concentrations,   while  adherents  to 
, 
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the  contrary  view,  namely,  that  the  degree  of  ionization  is  zero 

at  all  concentrations  are  still  to  be  found. '^  The  student  who 
attempts  to  follow  closely  present  day  literature  on  this  subject 
will  be  impressed  by  the  state  of  confusion  which  seems  to  exists. 
This  is  partly  dne  to  the  fact  that  some  writers'^  use  the  tenn, 
degree  of  ionization,  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  not  only  the  free 
ions  in  the  solution  but  also  the  "bound"  ions  which  in  all  proba- 
bility constitute  most  or  all  of  the  undissociated  molecules  irk 
the  case  of  strongly  polar  substances  such  as  the  uni-univaleat 
salts;  while  by  other  writers^^  the  term  is  used  synonymously 
with  degree  of  dissociation. 

The  author's  own  view  is  that  none  of  the  arguments  advanced 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  make  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to 
reject  the  original  hypothesis  of  Arrhenius  that  the  conductance 
ratio  (more  expUcitly  equation  5  or  14)  is  substantially  a  correct 
measure  of  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  tmi-univalent  electrolji^s 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  This  is  the  point  of  view  adopted 
throughout  this  book.  It  virtually  amounts  to  defining  the 
term,  "  degree  of  dissociation,"  by  means  of  equation  (14). 

In  the  case  of  strong  electrolytes  such  as  the  salts  of  the  alkai 
metals,  it  may  well  be  that  the  a-C  curve  passes  through 
a  minimum  at  higher  concentrations  and  that  thereafter  the 
degree  of  dissociation  increases  and  after  various  fluctuations 
again  approaches  100  per  cent,  which  is  perhaps  the  degree  of 
dissociation  of  the  fused  salt.  At  present,  however,  we  lack 
any  conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject. 

Probtem  3.— If  in  &  solution  containing  0.05  mole  each  of  EO  ondliC! 
per  liter  each  Halt  is  87  per  oent.  ionized,  what  would  be  the  specific  con- 
ductance of  the  solution  (1)  at  1S°  and  (2)  at  25"?     Use  Table  XXIU. 

3.  Conductance  BatioandTypeof  Electrolyte. — Salts  belonpng 
to  the  same  ionic  type  {XV,  36)  have  at  the  same  equivalent 
concentrations  approximately  the  same  value  of  the  conduc- 
tance ratio,  T-.  Table  XXVllI  shows  values  of  this  ratio  for 
the  three  simplest  types. 

VoT  uiii-univalent  and  probably  also  for  bi-bivalent  salts 
these  values  would  I'eprescnt  approximately,  according  to  equa- 
tion (10),  the  degrees  of  dissociation  of  the  salts,  because  salts  of 
these  types  ionize  directly  into  the  ions  to  which  Ao  eorreepondB- 
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Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  uni-bivalent,  the  uni- 
trivaJent  and  the  bi-trivalent  types  because  they  ionize  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  intermediate  ions.  Thus  KjSOi  ionizes  hu  as  to 
give  tlie  ions  K+,  SO4 — ,  and  KSOi".  At  infinite  dOution 
the  intermediate  ions  KSO4-  are  all  broken  up  into  K+  and 
SOr^ions  so  that  the  Ao  value  corresponds  only  to  these  two 
ion  species,  but  at  any  finite  concentration  the  A  value  is  made  up 
of  the  separate  conductances  of  three  species  of  ions,  the  relative 
amoiints  of  which  are  not  known.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
these  intermediate  ions  equation  (10)  could  not  be  employed  to 
caluulttte  a  for  such  eleetrolyles.  We  have  no  very  satisfactory 
melliod  for  determining  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  the  ion 
concentrations  for  salta  like  BaCU,  although  it  can  be  done  ap- 
pfoximat«ly  in  some  instances  by  a  combination  of  methods.' 

Table  XXVill 
balnea  of  —   at  ditlerent  ccinccntrationa  for  three  types   of    eleiitrolyteB 


Type                         1    Example 

0.001  1  0,01  1  0.05  1  0  1     1 

fni-univalent 

KNO, 

0  «8 

0.94 

0,87 

0.84 

Dnt-bivalent 

iBaCl,  1 

0.S4 

0.87 

0.78 

0.73 

Bi-hivnlGnt        

MgSO. 

0  86    1  0,64 

0.47 

0.41 

We  can,  however,  make  the  general  statement  that  all  salts 
are  highly  diasocialed  in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  very  few  and  the  rule  is  one 
which  the  student  should  remember.  Some  of  the  exceplions 
foe  lead  acetate,  ferric  sulphocyanate ;  cadmium  chloride  (a  = 
4&  per  cent,  at  O.ln) ;  and  the  mercuric  haliden  (a  =  0.1  per  cent. 
«t  O.ln). 

I  Acids  and  bases,  unlike  salts,  exhibit  at  any  moderate  con- 
centration, such  as  0.1  normal,  every  possible  degree  of  disAOcia- 
tion  between  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  up  to  nearly  90 
per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance.  There  u, 
to  be  sure,  a  fairly  large  group  of  uni-univalent  acids  and  bases, 
including  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  HNO,,  HCIO,,  KOH,  NaOil,  LiOH, 
wfiich  have  ionic  dissociatioB  values  comparable  with  thom  of 
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the  uiii-univalent  salts,  with  which,  therefore,  they  may  be 
daased;  and  bkewise  the  um-bivaleiit  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths 
are  also  highly  dissociated  in  dilute  solution,  although  perhaps 
somewhat  less  so  than  those  of  the  alkali  metals.  But  outride 
of  these  groups  all  possible  values  of  a  are  met  with,  as  illustratft) 
by  the  following  values  of  the  percentage  ionic  dissociation  (lOOo) 
at  25°  and  O.I  normal:  NH«OH,  1.3  per  cent.;  HjSOa,  34  per  cent, 
(into  H+  and  HSOr);  H3PO,,  28  per  cent,  (into  H+  and 
HjPOr);  HNOi,  7  per  cent.;  HCHjOj,  1.3  per  cent.;  H,CO,, 
HiS,  HCIO,  HCN,  HBOi,  aU  leas  than  0.2  per  cent. 

Polybaaic  acids  are  known  to  ionize  in  stages,  giving  rise  to 
the  intermediate  ion;  and  the  first  hydrogen  is  almost  always 
much  more  dissociated  than  the  second,  and  the  second  mudi 
more  than  the  third.  Thus  HsSOj  at  0.1  normal  at  25°  is  about 
34  per  cent,  dissociated  into  H+  and  HSOj",  and  less  than  0.01 
per  cent,  dissociated  into  H"*"  and  SOj"". 

4.  Conductance  Ratio  and  Temperature. — At  room  tempera- 
tures the  value  of  7-  for  uni-univalent  strong  electrolytes  changes 

with  the  temperature  at  a  rate  of  leas  than  0.1  per  cent,  per 
degree.  For  KCl  at  about  0.08  normal,  A.  A.  Noyes''  found  (or 
100  —  the  following  values: 

0°  18°  100°  156°  2]S°  281°  306' 

80.3  87.3  82. e  76.7  77.3  72  64 

which  are  typical  of  most  salts  of  this  type.  In  the  ease  of  weak 
electrolytes  no  general  rule  as  to  direction  and  magnitude  can  be 
given,  although,  as  we  shall  see  later  (XXII,  10),  the  rate  of 
change  of  a  with  the  temperature  can  be  calculated  from  the 
heat  of  ionization  of  the  electrolyte. 

5.  Comparison  of  Degrees  of  Dissociation  Calculated  by  tiie 
Freezing-point  and  Conductance  Methods.^As  explained  above 
(XV,  4),  the  freezing-point  niolhod  can  frequently  be  employed 
to  calculate  the  approximate  value  of  q;  for  uni-univalent  electro- 
lytes owing  to  a  partial  compensation  of  sources  of  error.  A 
comparison  of  the  values  obtained  by  the  two  methods  in  the 
case  of  CsNOj,  KCl  and  LiCl  is  shown  in  Table  XXIX.  In 
the  case  of  CsNOa  the  values  obtained  from  the  freezing-point 
method  all  appear  to  be  too  small  when  compared  with  thoae 
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Table  XXJX 
imparison  of  the  degrees  of  dissociation  calinilnted  by  the  freezing-poin 
iod,  equation  (7,  XV),  and  by  the  conductance  method,  cq.  (12  or  14 
[I).      «p,    by    the    freezing-point    method,     "a,    by    the    conductance 
hod.     [Ct.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  ^,  1702  (1910).) 

1 

JV,            1            Atp           1    (l+ap)A',    1        lOOoy         1         100«A 

CsNO, 

0.026 
0.10 
0.20 
0.50 

O.OSfl" 
0.325 
0.622 
1.41D 

0.046 
0.175 
0,335 
0.770 

85. 
75. 
68. 
54. 

89.1 
80.8 
74.6 
64.5 

KCI 

0.025 
0.10 
0.20 
0.50 

0.08» 
0.345 
0.680 

1.658 

0.047 
0.180 
0-367 
0.899 

02. 

86. 
84. 

79.8 

93,1 
86.3 
83.0 

78.0 

LiCl 

0.025 

0.10 

'     0.20 

0.50 

0-090 
0.351 
0.694 

1.791 

0,048 
0.IS9 
0-374 
0,924 

94. 

89. 
87. 
84.8 

93.1 

86.3 
83.0 
78.6 

tainetl  by  the  conductance  method,  although  the  values  given 
f  tho  conductance  method  in  the  case  of  this  salt  may  b€ 
Diewhat  in  error  because,  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  necessarj 
msference  values,   they  are   calculated   from   the   less   exac 
Wation  (12).     This  behavoir  of  CsNOj  may,  at  least  partially 
ascribed  to  the  powerful  effect  which  the  ions  have  upon  the 
srmodynainic  environment  in  the  solution.     In  the  case  o 
jl    the    values   obtained  by  the  freezing-point   method  are 
jarently  all  t«o  large.     This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  LiC 
highly  hydrated  in  solution  and  no  account  was  taken  of  thi. 
*he  calcidation.     (Cf.  XIV,  7.)     In  the  case  of  KCI  these  two 
irces  of  error  appear  to  compensate  each  other  almost  exactly 
I  the  values  of  a  by  the  two  methods  agree  within  the  experi 
ntal    errors    of    the   measiu«menta.     LiCl   and   CsNOa   arc 
reme    cases.     Practically    all    other   uni-univalcnt   salts   lie 
hin  the  limits  set  by  these  two.     It  is  evident  from  those 
Ults  that  agreement  between  the  values  obtained  by  the  tw( 
thods  is  no  evidence  that  the  values  are  correct  (as  has  been 
||g^^  by  some  investigators),  for  the  agreement  can   be 

d 
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only  an  accidental  one.  Even  the  accidental  very  close  agree- 
ment in  the  case  of  KCl  at  0°  disappears*  at  25°  when  vapor 
presaure  measurements  are  made  the  basis  for  calculatiiiK  ae. 
(Cf.  XV,  2.) 

6.  The  Influence  of  Ions  upon  tbe  Thermodynamic  Environ- 
ment in  Aqueous  Solutions,  [a)  Nature  of  the  Influence.— A-S 
stated  alx)vc,  Ihe  thermodynamic  environment  prevailing  within 
a  dilute  solution  of  a  strong  electrolyte  is  quite  appreciably 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  pure  water  or  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  a  non-electrolyt«,  owing  apparently  to  the  com- 
paratively great  influence  which  the  lat^e  numbers  of  electrically 
charged  particles  (the  ions)  exert  upon  the  other  molecula.r 
species  in  the  solution  with  them.  This  influence  manifests  itself 
by  its  effect  upon  the  tendencies  of  the  various  molecular  species 
to  escape  from  the  solution  into  any  other  condition.  {Cf.  XII, 
7,  footnote  2.)  Or,  stated  in  other  words,  the  fugacity  (XIV,  I) 
of  a  given  molecular  species  in  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  is  not 
simply  a  function  of  its  own  concentration  but  is  a  function  of 
the  ion  concentration  of  the  solution  as  well  (XII,  9}.  The 
magnitude  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  ions  upon  tbe 
fugacity  of  a  given  molecular  species  in  the  solution  dependB 
upon  the  nature  of  this  species,  and  also,  but  frequently  to  a  less 
degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  ions  present  in  the  solution  as  well. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  known  facts  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  ion  concentration  upon  the  fugacities  of  different 
species  of  solute  molecules  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  theae 
solute  molecules  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  (.1)  the  iooa 
themselves;  (2)  the  undissociated  molecules  of  strong  electro- 
lytes; and  (3)  all  other  neutral  molecules. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  a  dilute  solution  of  constant  thCTmo- 
dynamic  environment,  in  accordance  with  Henry's  Law  (equation 
10,  XIV),  the  fugacity  of  each  species  of  solute  molecule  is 
proportional  to  its  concentration,  that  is, 

P.  =  KC^  (14) 


If  therefore  we  plot  values  of  the  quantity  ^r  ^thc  iiwlal  fugactti) 
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■■    —/or  each  molecular  species  in  a  solution  against  corresponding 
■A    toImb  of  the  ion  concentration  of  that  solution,  wo  shall  obtain 
ft  jactiire  of  the  effect  of  the  changing  thermodynamic  environ- 
ment upon   the   fugaeity   of   each   molecular   species.     More- 
over the  magnitude  of  the  variation  of  the  ratio,  — ^,  from  con- 

Btocy  will  be  a  measure  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  molecular  species 
toward  a  variation  of  ion  concentration  in  the  medium  surround- 
ing it.  As  is  evident  from  the  form  in  which  we  arc  expressing  ' 
Henry's  Law,  we  shall  confine  the  consideration  to  solutions  so 
dilute  that  the  mole  fraction  of  each  solute  species  may  be  taken 
»s  proportional  to  its  volume  concentration, 

[h]  The  Influence  of  the  Ion  Concentratioii  upon  the  Fugaeity 
of  Ions. — The  necessary  tlata  for  calculating  the  variation  of 
molal  fugaeity  with  concentration  in  the  case  of  the  ions  of 
strong  electrolytes  can  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  different 
Methods.  The  measurement  of  any  of  the  cotligative  properties 
"f  the  solution  will  furnish  such  data.  The  properties  which  have 
been  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  E.  M,  F.  of  concentra^ 
tion  cella"*  (XVI,  4e)  and  the  freezing  point  lowering"  respec- 
tively. From  both  classes  of  data  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
relative  values  of  the  molal-fugacity-product  of  the  two  ions 
of  the  electrolyte,  for  a  series  of  concentrations. 

The  values  fbr  the  individual  ions  cannot  be  calculated  except 
by  making  the  assumption  either  that  they  are  the  same  for  both 
ions  of  the  electrolyte  in  all  cases  or  that  they  are  the  same  for  say 
K*  and  Cl~  in  all  dilute  solutions  containing  these  two  ions.  If 
we  make  the  latter  assumption  we  obtain  (from  E.  M.  F,  data) 
for  KCl,  NaCl,  LiCl,  HCl,  and  NaOH  at  25°  and  (from  freezing 
point  data)  for  KCl  at  0"  the  relative  ionic  fugacities  shown 
graphically  in  Fig.  41.  In  calculating  these  values  the  degrees  of 
ionization  given  in  Table  XXVII  were  used  for  all  the  electrolytes 
The  ordinates  in  the  figure  represent  relative  molal  fugacities, 
the  molal  fugaeity  of  each  ion  being  taken  as  unity  at  C,  =  0.001 
normal.  The  abscissas  represent  concentration  of  the  electrolyte 
on  a  logarithmic  scale. 

The  data  thus  far  available  seem  to  point  to  the  following  facts: 
(1)  With  increasing  ion  concentration  the  molal  fugaeity  of  a 
given  ion  species  at  first  decreases,  passes  through  a  minimum  and 
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thereafter  increases,  (2)  The  location  of  the  minimum  and  tti^ 
rates  of  decrease  and  increase  depend  upon  the  nature  of  tixct 
ion  species  involved.  (3)  For  sufficiently  dilute  aqueous  solutun*^ 
of  electrolytes  the  molal  fugadty  of  an  ion-spedes  is  approximaiet^ 
constant.  Thus  within  an  accuracy  of  5  per  cent,  this  last 
statement  is  evidently  true  up  to  about  0.07n  for  Li+,  O.Oln  foi- 
K+,  Na+  and  CI',  and  OAn  for  H+  and  OH"  at  25"  and  up  tA 
about  0.03n  for  K+  and  CI"  at  0°.  ■ 
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In  the  development  of  the  laws  of  solutions  for  cases  involv- 
ing ions,  we  shall  restrict  the  treatment  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  solutions  so  dilute  that  the  third  principle  stated 
above  is  applicable.  This  is  necessary  because  for  higher  concen- 
trations, we  have  as  yet  no  principle  of  general  validity  which  will 
enable  us  to  develop  other  than  empirical  laws  for  such  cases. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  by  direct  experiment  to  as- 
certain the  relation  between  fugacity  and  concentration  for  any 
ion-specios,  or  more  exactly,  the  relation  between  concentraUon 
and  fugacity-product  for  any  two  positive  and  negative  ion 
species  or  fugacity-ratio  for  any  two  positive  or  any  two  negative 
ion  species.  By  tabulating  such  results  or  by  expressing  them 
graphically,  or  analytically,  the  information  thus  available  will 
make  it  possible  to  find  the  relative  fugacity  of  a  given  ion  species 
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under  any  given  condilions.  For  calculatioiLs  involving  the 
fugacity  obtained  in  this  way,  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  know 
anything  about  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  electrolyte. 
All  that  is  required  is  the  relation  connecting  the  fugacity  of  the 
ion  species  with  the  total  concentration  of  electrolyte. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  customary  to  tabulate  a  quantity 
which  has  been  variously  named,  "The  Thermodynamic  Degree 
of  Ionization,"  or  "The  Activity  Coefficient,"  and  which  is 
simply  the  factor  by  which  the  total  concentration,  C„  of  the 
electrolyte  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  a  quantity 
known  as  the  activity,  a,  of  its  ions,  (or  more  properly,  the  re- 
lative activity,  since  its  absolute  value  is  not  known)  which  is 
i^riUcnl  with  the  relative  geometrical-mean  fugacity  of  the  two 
ioQs  of  the  electrolyte.  For  moderate  concentrations  the  fuga- 
city (or  activity)  of  an  ion  species,  can  frequently  be  expressed 
"s  a  function  of  the  concentration  C,  by  means  of  an  empirical 
equation  of  the  following  form; 

logj^orlog^  =k(f^  +   logK.  (IG) 

"We  h  and  k  are  characteristic  of  the  ion  in  question,  and  K, 
■*  an  undeterminable  constant.  C,  represents  the  concentration 
of  the  electrolyte,  one  of  whose  ions  has  the  fugacity  p  and  the 
*etivity  a  at  this  concentration.  Cs  represents  the  total  equiva- 
'ent  concentration  of  all  strong  electrolytes  present  in  the  solu- 
tion. For  a  solution  containing  only  a  single  electrolyte  Cs  =  C,. 
An  empirical  equation  involving  four  parameters  and  thus 
capable  of  expressing  the  data  more  accurately  then  equation 
16  and  over  a  wider  range  has  been  employed  by  Harned" 
/or  interpolation  purposes  in  computing  a  table'*  of  "activity 
'-oefficients. " 

(c)  The  Influence  of  the  Ion  Concentration  upon  the  Fugacity 
of  Un-dissociated  Molecules  of  Strong  Electrolytes. — This  effect 
is  shown  graphically  by  curve  u  in  Fig.  42,  the  values  of  the 
ordinates  being  indicated  on  the  left-haiid  margin.  The  values 
employed  are  for  the  un-dissociated  molecules  of  KCl  in  solutions 
of  this  salt  at  0°.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  molal  fugacity, 
■  Herbert  Spencer  Hanieil,  AesiBtant  ProtesBor  of  Chemiatty  in  the 
Univeraity  uf  PeunBylvania. 
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B  intrea*eg  veo-  rapidly  with  increaaii^  ii 

coneeotration,  the  increase  beweeo  d  =  0.001  aod  d  = 
being  about  sevenfold-  Stat«l  in  otber  t«rm8,  the  preseDte  of 
the  ions  in  the  solution  increases  the  escaping  tendency  of  the 
undissociated  molecules.  This  iocrease  is  known  as  the  salting- 
out  effect.  It  is  shown  generally  by  nearly  all  classes  of  neutral 
molecules  when  a  salt  is  added  to  the  solution  containing  theni. 
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Fio.  42. — IlluBtrating  the  effect  of  varying  ion  concentration  upon  fh* 
fuKOcity  of  neutral  molecules.  Curve  u  ia  for  the  un-diasociated  molwiilfB 
of  KCI  and  curve  A  ia  for  molecules  of  Hi,  in  aolutiona  of  KCl. 

The  difference  between  the  undissociated  molecules  of  stioni! 
electrolytes  and  other  neutral  molecules  in  this  respect  is  Ihsi 
the  magnitude  of  the  salting-out  effect  is  wry  much  greater  in  thf 
fonncr  case.  As  a  partial  explanation  of  this  difference  A.  A. 
Noyes  called  attention'^  to  the  fact  that  the  undissociated  mole- 
cules of  strong  electrolytes  are  themselves  probably  highly 
polarized,  that  is,  the  two  ions  are  already  formed  and  the 
riiolccule  owes  its  existence  only  to  the  electrical  forces  which 
hold  the  ions  together,  A  polarized  molecule  fCf.  I,  2g  and  2j) 
of  this  character  might  well  be  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
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r 

I     ioQ  coQceotratioD  of  the  surrounding  tnodiuni  than  would  non- 
I     polar  molecules. 

t         Curve  u  in  Fig.  42  can  bo  satisfactorily  represented  by  the 
empirical  equation, 

logio^=  KCi''-  +  const.  =  3.27Ci<'""  +  uonst.        (17) 

(d)  The  Effect  of  the  Ion  Concentration  upon  the  Fugacity 
of  Neutral  Molecules  in  General. — Neutral  molecules  in  general 
undergo  the  salting-out  effect  in  the  presence  of  ions.  The 
magnitude  of  the  effect  appears  to  be  largely  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  neutral  molecule  but  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ions. 

If,  however,  the  neutral  molecules  in  a  given  instance  enter 
into  a  chemical  reaction  with  the  molecules  or  ions  of  tho  salt 
or  with  the  molecules  of  the  solvent,  the  effects  of  such  reactions 
may  completely  mask  the  salting-out  effect  proper  and  the  fatal 
molal  fugacity  of  the  substance  may  be  decreased  instead  of 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  salt  in  the  solution. 

The  magnitude  of  the  salting-out  effect  produced  by  the  ions 
of  KCl  is  illustrated  by  curve  A  in  Fig.  42,  tlie  ordinatcs  for  this 
curve  being  indicated  on  the  right-havd  margin  of  the  figure. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  for  an  ion  concentration  of  0.1  equivalent 
per  hter  the  salting-out  effect  amounts  to  only  about  3  per  cent., 
and  the  relation  is  nearly  a  linear  one.  Curve  A  can  be  satis- 
factorily represented  by  the  following  empirical  equation: 

log.o;^-    =  k'^Ci"  =  O.lZCi  (18) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
ELECTRICAL  TRANSFERENCE 

1.  The  Phenomenon  of  Electrical  Transference. — We  have 
seen  (XVI,  3)  that  when  a  current  of  clectridty  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  an  electrolyte  all  of  the  anions  move  toward  the 
anodb  and  all  of  the  cations  toward  the  cathode.  Since  the 
different  ions  move  with  different  speeds,  the  faster  moving 
ones  will,  other  things  being  equal  (XVI,  3),  do  muro  of  the 
current-carrying  than  the  Blower  moving  ones.  Through  any 
cross  section  of  the  solution,  however,  the  number  of  equivalents 
of  cation  which  move  toward  the  cathode  plus  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  anion  which  move  toward  the  anode  must  bj" 
definition  be  equal  to  the  total  number  of  equivalents  of  elec- 
tricity tXVI,  5)  passed  through  the  solution,  or 

iV=  +  iV„  =  N.  (1} 

and  the  ratios  ..■■     ' ..    =  ^  =  n^    '  (2) 

,  'iV„    "       Na  ™ 

evidently  represent  the  fractional  part  of  the  total  current 
carried  by  each  species  of  ion  and  also  the  number  of  equivaleots 
of  each  ion  species  as  well  as  the  numlaer  of  equivalents  of  each 
ion-constituent  transferred  in  the  one  direction  or  the  otlw 
through  the  solution  during  the  passage  of  one  faraday  of  elec- 
tricity. The  quantities  n^  and  n,,  are  called  the  transference 
numbers  (XVII,  2b)  of  the  ions  and  of  the  ion-constituents  indi- 
cated by  the  subscripts.  As  a  result  of  this  transfer  of  ioM 
through  the  solution,  concentration  changes  take  place  around 
the  electrodes.  The  nature  of  these  changes  and  their  relation 
to  the  transference  number  may  be  best  understood  by  the  too- 
sideratiou  of  a  Hittorf'  transference  experiment. 

•  Johann  Wahelm  Hittort  (1834-1014).  rr..ffas<,r  uf  Pliysica  in  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  MQnBter,  Geniiany. 
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,  Hittorf  Transference   Experiment.— Let  a  sohition  of 

nitcato  bo  elect rolyzetl  between  silver  electrodes  in  the 
.tus  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  43.  At  the  end  of  the 
lysis  let  the  solution  be  drawn  off  in  five  separate  portions, 
middle  portions  and  two  electrode  portiDua,  as  indicated 
figure,  precautions  be- 
len  to  prevent  mixing 
this  operation.  Let 
lortion  be  weighed  and 
ed  to  determine  the 
it.  of  water  and  the  per  mthoo^  wit 
f  silver  nitrate  which  it 
na.       The     results     of 

inalysea  will  show  that     ' — 

hree    middle     portions 
the    same   composition 

original  solution  (if  the     

nent  has  been  properly 

;ted),  but  that  the  con- 

tion    of    silver    nitrate     a^qpe  mipdi.e 

icreased  in   the  anode 

1  and  decreased  in  the 

!e    portion.      The  me- 

m  of  these   concentra- 

langes  is  the  following: 

the   anode,   in  accord- 

fith  Faraday's  Law,  N,  if 

lenta    of    silver    have        _      ,.     „,  ,.  , 

Fio.  43. — Diagrammatic  repreaenta- 
■ed  from  the  electrode  ^ion  of  a  tmnsterence  apparatus  show- 
ftBSed  into  solution  as  ing  diviaion  into  portions  for  analysis. 
ion  (XVI,  id),  N,  being 

limber  of  equivalents  of  electricity  passed  through  the 
n  during  the  experiment.  At  the  same  time  a  certain 
tt,  Nc  equivalents,  of  silver  ion  has  moved  out  of 
node  portion,  and  Nc  —  Nc  equivalents  of  nitrate 
ive  moved  into  (he  anode  portion.  (See  equation  1.) 
3e  that  the  analysis  of  the  anode  portion  gives  the 
sition  Nt  equivalents  of  AgNOj  in  Tn^  grams  of  water, 
Hpnal  Bolution  before  electrolysis  contained  .^^i  equivar 
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lents  of  AgNOj  in  n(„  grains  of  water.  The  increase,  Ni  —  Ni, 
must  evidently  be  elqual  to  A'',  —  A'(,  that  is,  it  must  be  equal 
to  the  silver  which  has  come  into  the  anode  portion  from  tie 
electrode  diminished  by  the  silver  whieh  has  gone  out  of  the 
anode  portion  owing  to  the  migration  of  silver  ions  toward 
the  cathode.  Hence  by  definition  (equation  2),  the  traosferenoe 
number  of  the  silver  ion  is  evidently 

"'  =^  iv.  ^ W, 

and  that  of  the  nitrate  ion  is  by  definition  (equations  2  and  ^ 
n„  =  1  —  fic  At  the  cathode  the  reverse  of  the  above  prw 
takes  place  and  from  the  analysis  of  the  cathode  portion  thi 
two  transference  numbers  can  also  be  calculated  by  means  a 
equation  (4),  thus  giving  a  valuable  check  on  the  accuracy  o| 
the  experimental  work. 

In  employing  equation  (4)  the  following  points,  which  foil 
from  its  derivation,  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind:     Fromt^ 
total  mass  and  composition  of  the  electrode  portion  i 
lated  from  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  the  knowledge  of  tl 
electrode  processes,  the  mass  of  water,  7n„,  in  the  electrode  poiti 
can  be  computed.     The  analysis  also  gives  the  number  of  equr 
lents,  N2,  of  the  ion-constituent  whose  transference  number  l| 
desired,   which  are  present  in  the  wtu.  grams  of  water  in  t 
electrode  portion.     From  the  known  composition  of  the  orif 
solution  we  can  calculate  the  number  of  equivalents,  JVi,  of  tl 
ion -constituent  which  were  present  in  wi„  grams  of  water  in  tl 
original  solution.     Ns  in  the  numerator  of  equation  (4)  is  ti 
number  of  equivalents  of  the  ion-constituent  in  question  v 
have  passed  into  the  electrode  portion  from  the  electrode.     If  tJ 
ion-constituent  happens  to  have  gone  out  of  the  solution  m  w| 
the  electrode,  then  Nt  is  obviously  a  negative  quantify.     In  many 
cases  it  will  be  zero.     N,  in  the  denominator  of  equation  (4}  is  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  electricity  passed  through  the  solution 
during  the  experiment,  as  measured  by  a  suitable  coulometcr 
{XVI,  5)  connected  in  series  with  the  transference  apparatus. 

3.  True  Transference  Numbers  and  Ionic  Hydration. — It 
will  bo  noted  that  the  above  calculation  of  transference  numbere 
by  the  Hittorf  method  assumes  that  all  of  the  water  in  the  solu- 
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tion  remains  stationary  during  the  passage  of  the  current,  and 
the  change  in  composition  which  occurs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  electrode  is  calculated  with  reference  to  the  water,  assiuned 
to  be  stationary.     The  assumption  is  not  strictly  true,  since  the 
iona  are  hydrated  (XV,  1)  and  hence  some  water  is  also  carried 
with  them  as  they  move  through  the  solution.     In  dilute  solu- 
tion the  water  so  carried  is  negligible,  but  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion it  is  not  and  it  becomes  neceasarj-  to  add  to  the  solution  a 
third  substance,  such  as  sugar,   which  will  remain  stationary 

reference  substance  for  measuring   the   concentration   changes 
of  the  salt  and  the  water.     In  this  way  the  comparative  degrees 
of  hydration  of  different  ions  have  been  measured. 

Tabij:  XXX 

l»Mterence   experimentB  in  the  presence  of   a  non-eleclrolyte  as  a  refer- 

«tlAi,An,=niimberof  molea  of  water  transferred  from  anode  to  cathode 
Jwfiraday,  JV»=nuniher  of  water  molecules  attached  to  an  ion.     (Bee 
Joor.Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  37,  698  (191.^}.) 

IBertrdyte 

1                           1 

1 

pQ 

0.28±0.04 
0.67  +  0.1 
1.3  ±0.2 
2.0   ±0.2 
4.7    ±0.4 

0.24±O.O4 
0.33+0.06 

0.60±0.08 
0.76±0.08 
1,5   ±0.1 

0.844 
0.491 
0.495 

0.304 

0.833 
0.491 
0.495 
0.396 
0.330 

0.82 
0.485 
0.482 
0.366 

0.278 

^' 

p:v.v::; 

JV.H   -0.28±0.(M+0.185JV.C'                                     (1 
1                                 JV.'^  =0.67+0.1   +1.03  iV„^'                                (2 
1                                    JV.K  =1,3    ±0.2   +1,02  N,^^                                    (3 
1                                     Ar.N«=2.0   ±0.2   +1.61  Nj^^                                    (4 
'                                     NJ-'  =4,7    ±0.4   +2.29  A'.^'                                    (5 

■   Transference    numbers    obtained   by  using  a  reference  sub 
itance   which   remains  stationary   during   the   passage   of   th 
jurrent    arc    called   "tme"   transference  numbers,  while  thow 
ibtained  by  the  use  of  water  as  the  reference  substance  are  callec 
'Hittorf"  transference  niunbers.     In  dilute  solution,  however 

i                 i 

i 
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the  two  become  practically  identical  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  relation  which  connects  them 

N. 


Tla'   =   no"   —  A7l„ 


N, 


(5) 


nj  and  ria^  are  respectively  the  true  and  the  Hittorf  trans- 
ference numbers,  Aw«,  is  the  niunber  of  moles  of  H2O  trans- 
ferred from  anode  to  cathode  per  faraday  of  electricity  and 

N»  '    j.t  11      X-     electrolyte  .     ^,        .  .     ,     ,     .         _, 

■j^  IS  the  molal  ratio,  — g-^j^ — f  m  the  ongmal  solution.    The 

relative  ionic  hydrations  and  true  transference  numbers  obtained 
in  this  way  in  the  case  of  the  uni-univalent  chlorides  are  shown 
in  Table  XXX. 

Note. — Compare  the  relative  degrees  of  hydration  of  the  alkali  ions  as 
shown  in  Table  XXX  with  their  ion-conductances  given  in  Table  XXIII 
and  with  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  Table  I. 

4.  Change  of  Transference  Numbers  with  Concentratioii  and 
Temperature. — In  the  case  of  uni-univalent  salts  the  trans- 
ference numbers  usually  change  very  little  with  concentration  as 
long  as  the  latter  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  value,  say  0.01 
normal.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  values  of  fio  (Hittorf) 
at  18*". 

Values  of  Ua^  at  18*' 


0.0    0.01    0.02    0.05    0.1      0.2     0.3     0.5        1.0 


HCl.. 
KCl.. 
NaCl 
LiCl. 


0.173  0.167 
0.504  0.504 


0.602 
0.664 


0.604 
0.668 


0.165 
0.504 
0.604 
0.672 


0.163 
0.504 
0.605 
0.680 


0.161 
0.505 
0.607 
0.687 


0.160 
0.506 
0.610 
0.696 


0.158 


0.612 
0.701 


0.157 


0.618 
0.707 


0.156 


(0.714) 


The  variation  of  the  transference  number  with  the  concen- 
tration, such  for  example  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  case  of 
LiCl,  might  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  mobilities  of  the  two  ions  were  influenced  by  the  viscosity  of 
the  medium.  Experiments^  in  which  the  viscosity  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  LiCl  was  increased  58  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of 
raffinose  showed,  however,  that  under  these  circumstances  no 
change  in  the  transference  number  was  produced  and  this  result 
was  confirmed^  by  conductivity  data.  The  exact  cause  of  the 
influence  of  concentration  upon  the  transference  number  is 
therefore  uncertain. 
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I       With  riaing  temperature  all  transferciifc  numbers  which  have 
been  measured  exhibit  a  tendency  to  approach  0.5. 

For  compiled  tables  of  the  best  transference  data  see  refer- 
ence {!)■ 

Probiem  la. — If  the  anion  transference  number  of  potassium  chloride  ia 
0.504  and  it  the  equivalent  conductance  at  infinite  dilution  has  the  following 
values:  129.6  for  KCl,  126.0  for  KNO^  and  104.9  tor  NaNO^  what  ia  the 
transference  number  of  sodium  nitrate? 

Problem  lb. — Show  that  up  to  O.ln  the  Hittort  transterenee  number 
does  not  differ  from  the  true  transference  number  by  morn  than  0.001  even 
in  the  case  of  LiCI. 

16.  Transference  and  Ion  Mobility.' — A  charged  body  in  an 
electric  field  ia  acted  upon  by  a  force,  /,  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  charge,  g,  into  the  potential  gradient  (dE/di)  at  that  point 
in  the  field,  or 

/  =  9(d£/dO  (6) 

where  AE  is  the  change  in  potential  in  the  distance  Al.  More- 
over, the  velocity  of  a  small  body  moving  through  a  medium  of 
great  frictional  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  for<re  acting  upon 
it.  Hence  the  velocity,  u,  with  which  an  ion  moves  through  a 
solution  of  a  given  viscosity  is  proportional  to  the  potential  gra- 
dient prevaihng  within  the  solution  (g  being  obviously  a  constant 
for  a  given  ion),  that  is, 

u^  =  U,^idE/dl)  and  u,-  =  [/„-(d^/dO  (7) 

where  the  proportionality  factor  [U^,  Ug-)  ia  obviously  the 
Telocity  of  the  ion  under  unit  potential  gradient.  It  is  called 
the  mobility  of  the  ion  and  is  a  characteristic  property  which 
varies  with  the  temperature  and  with  the  nature  of  the  medium 
ttuough  which  the  ion  moves.  Similarly  the  velocity  with  which 
a  given  ion-conslituent  is  transferred  through  the  solution  will 
be 

K  ^aU.+{dE/dl)  -  t/c(d^/dO  (8) 

And  similarly  for  the  anion. 

If  a  constant  current,  7,  of  electricity  be  passed  for  (  seconds 
through  a  solution  containing  C  equivalents  of  a  uni-univalent 
electrolyte,  CA,  per  liter,  placed  in  a  cylindrical  tube  of  cross 
section  A,  between  parallel  electrodes  1  cm.  apart,  a  consideration 


i 


1 
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of  Fig.  44  will  show  that  the  number  of  equivalents,  N„  of  the 
oatidn-oonetituent  which  pass  through  any  cross  section  of  the 
tube  in  this  time  will  be 

N,  =  UctAifi.mXC)  (9) 

or,  ainco  u„  =  t/c(dff/dO.  by  equation  (8),  and  dff/di  equals 
E/l  for  a  constant  current  in  a  homogeneous  conductor  of  uni- 
form cross  section  (prove  this,  see  equations  {25)  and  (27), 
XVI),  equation  (9)  becomes 

A%  =  lKiE/J)tA{0.m\C)  (10) 

anil  siniiltirly  ftir  Iho  number  of  equivalents  of  anion-constituent 
piiHNiuH  in  the  opposite  direction, 

A'.  =  lK{E/l)tA{{i.(Xi\C)  (11) 


-f)     M  {¥ 


Fio,  44. 


J 


If  WO  divide  each  of  these  equations  by  their  sura  we  obtain  w 
(txpresaion  for  each  of  the  transference  numbers  (see  equations 
2  and  U)  in  terms  of  the  mobilities  of  the  ion-constituents. 

6.  Transference  and  loa-Conductances.— In  theexamplejitft 
oonsidcnwl  (I''ig.  44),  the  total  number  of  coulombs,  q,  of  dBf- 
tpjcily  passed  througli  our  solution  in  the  time  t  is  by  definition 
(equation  (24),  XVI) 

q^It  (13) 

By  Faraday's  Law  (equation  (23),  XVI),  it  is  also 

q  =  FN.  (I*) 

and  A*,  the  numlwr  of  equivalents  of  electricity  passed  is,  ac- 
cording to  equation  (I),  expressed  by  the  sum  of  equations  (10] 
imd  (II),  thus  giving  us 

\'.  =  F{S.  +  A',)  =  F{U,  +  C'J  (£/I)a(0.001C)  (16 
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iply  combining  this  equation  algebraically  with  equations 
{25,  26,  27  and  29,  XVI)  (prove  this),  we  obtain  the  important 
relation, 

A  =  F{U,  +  V.)  =  FU,  +  FUa  (16) 

and  heace 

A  =  FaUr^  +  FaU^  (17) 

or  in  words,  the  equivalent  conductance  of  a  uni-univalent  elec- 
trolyte is  equal  to  the  faraday  multiplied  either  by  the  surn  tif 
the  mobilities  of  its  ion-constitueiita  or  by  the  product  of  the 
degree  of  dissociation  into  the  sum  of  the  mobilities  of  H»  ions. 
But  the  equivalent  conductance  of  the  salt  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  equivalent  conductances  of  its  two  ion-constituents,  or 
to  the  product  of  its  degree  of  dissociation  into  the  sum  of  the 
isocductances  of  its  two  ions  (XVII,  2,  equations  2,  3,  and  4), 
,tbat  is, 

A  -  A.  +  A„  (18) 

uid 

A  =  a(A^  +  A,-)  (19) 

Mild  by  comparing  these  two  equations  with  equations  (16)  and 
r(17)i  it  is  evident  that 

[  A.  =  FU.,  Aa  =  FU.  (20) 

Wd  A,+  =  FU^,  A^,-  =  Fl\-  (21) 

*iid  the  absolute  velocity  in  centimeters  per  second  with  which  a 
pven  ion  (or  ion-constituent)  moves  through  a  solution  under 
iBit  potential  gradient  is  evidently  equal  to  the  equivalent 
ionductance  of  the  ion  (or  ion-constituent)  in  the  solution  in 
[uestion,  divided  by  the  faraday. 

Equations  (12)  and  (.16)   combined  with   (20  and  (21)  give 

A,  =  An,,  Aa  =  An„   "  (22) 

id  \t^  =  oAn,,  Aa-  =  aA?i„  (23) 

ith  of  which  at  infinite  dilution  become  (since  a  =  1) 
Aoc  =  AoH-  =  AoHc,  and  Ado^Aog-  =  AoWa  (24) 

3  have  seen  how  values  of  Ao  and  of  n  are  obtained  experi- 
inUlIy  (XVII,  1,  and  XVIII,  2  and  7),  and  it  is  clear  that  by 
leans  of  equation  (24)  the  individual  ion-conductances  at  in- 
pite  dilution  recorded  in  Table  XXIII  can  be  computed.     To 
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eompute  Foch  a  t^ble  aD  that  is  oeceaBBiy  is  a  set  of  A«  TaloBB  f  or  a 
sufficient  Diimb»'  ctf  €4ertrcdytes  to  indode  all  of  the  desired  mmi 
£peei€£  and  the  transference  number  of  a  angje  icm  species  of 
one  c^  these  dectitJytes  in  Terr  dihite  sohitioii.  The  Talues 
given  in  Table  XXIII  are  based  upcm  the  transferaice  numbed 
potaasium  chloride.     (See  Sec.  -L) 


a 


a 


-CA 


a 


Problefli  2. — ^A  transferenee  eipeiiment  is  made  wU  m  Bolatian  of  ahrer 
nitJBte  ^0.00739  s'^am  of  alYer  nitimte  per  giam  of  water)  oaiiis  tvo  ahrer 
electrude&  A  silTer  eoukmeter  in  the  circiiit  siian  a  deposit 
of  0.0780  gram  of  sflver.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the 
anode  portion  wei^ung  23^38  grams  is  remofved  and  foond  on 
analirss  to  contain  0.2361  gram  of  sihFer  nitrate.  Cakuhtp 
the  tranflferenee  numbers  of  the  sihFer  and  nitnte  ions  in  a 
silver  nitrate  solution  oi  this  ooneentration.  The  cathode  px- 
tion  weighs  25.00  grams.  How  much  sitvo'  nitrate  does  it 
contain? 

7.  Detenninatioa  of    Tiansfefence   Numbers  by 
the  Moving  Boundary  Method. — ^From  equations  (7) 

and  (12)  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  cl  the  trans- 
ference numbers  of  the  two  ions  in  a  given  salt  solu- 
tion is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  with  which 
the  two  ion-constituents  move  through  the  solution 
and  hence  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distances  covered 
by  the  two  ion-constituents  in  a  given  time  during 
the  passage  of  the  current.  These  two  distances  can 
be  directly  measured  with  the  apparatus  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  45.  A  solution  of  the  salt, 
CA,  under  investigation  is  placed  between  one  of 
CA'  and  another  of  the  salt  CA,  having  respectively 
the  same  cation  and  anion  as  the  salt  CA.  The 
boundaries  aa  and  hh  separating  the  solutions  are 
easily  visible  because  of  the  different  refractive  indices 
(VIII,  3)  of  the  solutions.  A  current  is  passed 
through  the  apparatus  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  short 
arrowH,  Boundary  aa  moves  upward  to  oV  and  evidently 
rcpr(5Hentfl  the  distance  covered  by  the  anion-constituent  A 
(hiring  the  passage  of  the  current.  Similarly  boundary  66  moves 
downward  to  W  and  represents  the  distance  covered  by  the 
^ation-constituent.  The  ratio  of  the  two  distances  is  the  ratio 
ttie  two  transference  numbers. 


a 


-CA 


Fio.  4n. 
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Problem  S. — Prove  that  the  two  boundariea  will  remttin  sharp  while  the 
current  paases,  if  Ua'  <  U^  and  Uc'  <  Uc-  The  salts  are  BO  chosen  that 
:  conditions  are  fulfilled.  If  one  desired  to  measure  the  traiuifereiice 
number  of  NaCl  by  this  method,  what  salts  might  be  need  for  C'A  and 
CA'7 

The  experimental  development  of  the  moving  boundary  method 
haa  been  due  chiefly  to  Denison"  and  Steele.^  When  employed 
practice  it  is  necessary,  as  shown  by  Lewis,'  to  correct  the 
measured  distance  covered  by  the  moving  boundary  for  any 
B  displacement  of  the  solution  duo  to  electrode  processes, 
When  BO  corrected  the  transference  number  yielded  by  this 
method  has  been  shown  by  Miller'/',  and  by  Lewis'  to  be  identical 
with  the  Hittorf  number, 

PROBLEMS 

The  atomic  weight  table  and  Ihc  values  of  general  constants  such  as  the 
faraday  may  be  employed  in  solving  the  following  problems  but  no  other 
I  data  cNeept  those  given  with  the  problem  are  to  be  used.  The  influence  of 
I  "Viacosity  may  be  neglected  in  computing  a. 

Problem  4. — Usjing  a  silver  anode  and  a  silver  chloride  cathode,  0.04974 
equivalent  of  electricity  was  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
&  108  per  cent,  of  KCI  and  4.418  per  cent,  of  rafiinose  contained  in  a  suitable 
v^ansference  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  anode  portion 
veighiDg  103.21  grajna  was  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  6.510  per  cent. 
tit  KCl  and  4.510  per  cent,  of  raffinose.  The  cathode  portion  weighing 
8&. 28  grama  contained  10.030  per  cent,  of  KCl  and  4.290  per  cent,  of  raffinose. 
Iliree  middle  portions  were  found  to  have  the  same  composition  as  the 
original  solution.  On  the  assumption  that  the  raffinose  remains  stationary 
during  the  passage  of  the  current  calculate  the  true  transference  number  of 
&e  pota^um  ion  and  the  amount  of  water  transferred  per  equivalent  of 
electricity.  Aasuming  that  Nip^  molecules  of  water  are  attached  to  the 
flhloride  ion  calculate  the  number  attached  to  the  potassium  ion.  (Cf. 
Table  XXX.) 

Problem  S. — A  solution  containing  0.1  equivalent  of  KCI  per  1000  grams 
of  H|0  has  a  specific  resistance  of  89.37  ohms  at  18°  and  is  8U.15  per  cent. 
ijonized.  This  solution  is  electroly^ied  in  a  tranKfcrence  apparatus  with  a 
jAver  anode  and  a  silver  chloride  cathode.  At  the  end  of  the  electralysii>. 
tbe  solution  around  each  electrode  ia  neutral  and  no  gas  has  been  evolved  at 
.cHher  electrode.  The  anode  is  carefully  washed,  dried  and  weighed  and  is 
found  to  have  increased  in  weight  by  0.01300  gram.  A  cathode  portion  of 
MO  grams  is  drawn  off  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  cathode  and  is  found 
lOn  analysis  to  contain  0.7539  gram  of  KCI.     Calculate  from  these  data 

"  Robert  Beckett  Denison.  Professor  of  Cheniiatry  in  Natal  University 
■College,  Pietermaritzburg,  S.  Africa. 

'  William  Lasli  Miller  (186&-  ).  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  in 
ithe  University  of  Toronto, 
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(a)  the  equivalent  conductance  of  potassium  ion  at  infinite  dilution,  (&]   . 
the  absolute  velocity  in  centimeters  per  second  of  chloride  ion  in  dilute 
solution  at   18°  when  moving  under  a  potential  gradient  of  2  volts  par 
centimeter,  and  (c)  the  absolute  velocity  of  chloride  ion-constituent  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Problem  6. — ^The  specific  conductance  of  0.01  nornial  potassium  ni 
solution  at  18°  is  O.OOIlS'i  mho.  Its  equivalent  conductance  at  infinite 
dilution  at  the  same  temperature  is  126.0  mhos.  Calculate  its  degree  of 
dissociation-  On  the  assumption  that  it  haa  the  sume  degree  of  dissociation 
at  0°,  calculate  approximately  its  freezing  point. 

Problem  7. — The   equivalent  conductance  of  silver  nitrat*   at  infinite 
dilution  is  115.6  mhos  at   18°.     From  the  result  obtained  in  problem 
calculate  the  equivalent  conductances  of  the  silver  and  nitrate  ions 
infinite  dilution. 

Problem  8. — From  the  result  obtained  in  problem  7,  together  with  the 
(lata  given  in  problem  6,  calculate  the  equivalent  conductance  of  infinitely 
dilute  potassium  chloride  solution  at  18°,  the  equivalent  conductanoe  of 
silver  chloride  at  infinite  dilution  being  110.3  mhos. 

Problem  9. — From  the  result  obtained  in  problem  8,  calculate  approri- 
rnately  the  specific  conductance  of  0.05  normal- potassium  chloride  solution 
at  18°.  •  The  freezing  point  of  this  solution  is  —0. 175", 

Proldem  10. — Calculate  approximately  the  conductance  of  0.1  nonnil 
sodium  nitrate  solution  at  18°  in  the  cell  of  problem  11.  The  freezing  point 
of  the  solution  is  —0.338°  and  its  equivalent  conductance  (18°)  at  infinite 
dilution  is  104.9  mhos. 

Problem  11. — A  cylindrical  conductivity  cell  of  1  cm.  radius  is  filtd 
tightly  with  parallel  silver  electrodes  2  cm.  apart  and  is  filled  with  a  M" 
solution  of  AgNOi  for  which  the  transference  number  of  the  positive  ion  W 
0.468.  A  potential  difference  of  6.750  volts  causes  a  current  of  0.1  ampereUi 
flow  through  the  cell.  The  equivalent  conductance  of  KNOi  at  infinite 
dilution  is  126.Q  mhos  and  the  transference  number  of  the  positive  ion  i> 
0.51 1.     Calculate  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  AgNOj  in  O.ln  solution. 

Problem  12. — Calculate  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  ammonium  hydroidde 
in  0.1  normal  solution  from  the  following  data:  its  equivalent  conductW 
at  25°  in  0. 1  normal  solution  is  4;  the  equivalent  conductance  of  ammonipi 
chloride  at  infinite  dilution  is  155,  the  transference  number  for  the  poaitiw 
ion  is  0.50  in  the  case  of  ammonium  chloride  and  D.27  in  the  case  of  un- 
muDium  hydroxide. 

Problem  IS. — Describe  with  sketch  of  apparatus  an  experiment  by  mcani 
of  which  one  could  determine,  more  definitely  than  from  the  data  in  problem 
4,  XV,  the  nature  of  the  complex  formed  between  NHi  and  AgNOi  in 
solution. 


JomcNAL  Articles:  (IJ  Noyea  and  Falk,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  SI, 
1436  (ISll).  (2)  Denison,  Trans.  Faraday  Soc,  6, 165  (1909).  (3)  Lesra, 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  33,  863  (1910).  (4)  Washburn.  Ibid.,  33,  143S 
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1.  Heat  of  Reaction. — It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
all  physical  and  chemical  reactions  are  accompanied  by  heat 
effects.  The  heat  of  reaction  is  defined  to  be  the  number  of 
calories  of  heat  evolved  whf  n  the  reaction  takes  place,  at  co?istanl 
volume,  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  between  the  amounts  of 
the  reacting  substances  indicated,  by  the  stoichiometrical  equa- 
tion of  the  reaction.     Thus  the  equation 


2Ha  +  O2  =  2HtO  H 


117,400 


ID 


Hignifies  that  when  4  grams  of  hydrogen  gas  unite  in  a  closed 
vessel  with  32  grams  of  oxygen  gas  to  form  36  grams  of  water 
vapor,  117,400  cal.  of  heat  are  evolved.  The  thermochemical 
equation  of  this  reaction  might,  if  desired,  be  written. 


H  +  MO  =  HH,0  +  29,350 


(2) 


which  is  the  thermochemical  equation  for  the  union  of  1  gram 
of  gaseous  hydrogen  with  8  grams  of  gaseous  oxygen  to  form 
9  grams  of  water  vapor.  A  horizontal  hne  above  the  formula 
of  a  substance  in  a  thermochemical  equation  indicates  that  the 
Bubetance  is  understood  to  be  in  the  gaseous  state.  Similarly 
the  absence  of  any  hne  indicates  the  liquid  state,  a  line  below  the 
formula  indicates  the  crystalline  state,  and  a  suffix,  05  (thus 
HClog),  indicates  that  the  substance  is  in  solution  in  such  a 
large  volume  of  water  that  the  addition  of  more  water  would  not 
produce  any  appreciable  heat  effect,  that  is,  the  solution  is 
understood  to  be  so  dilute  that  its  heat  of  dilution  is  negligibly 
small. 
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Problem  1.— Stale 
chemicnl  pquationa. 
Those  for  carbon  are 


in  words  the  aignificance  of  the  following  tl 
The  values  given  are  all  for  room  temperature 
for  the  diamond. 


C  +  U.  =  CO2  +  94,310 
CO  +  0  =  COs  +  68,000 
CaO  +  ZHClag  =  CaCl^ae  +  H2O  +  46,200 
Zn  +  HsS04a9  =  ZnSOiog  +  Hj  +  37,700 
Ca  +  H2O  =  CaO  +  Hi  +  81,000 
Ca  +  2HjO  =  Ca(OH},  +  H  2  +  143,700 
Ca  +  2H,0  +  03  =  Ca(0H)3(ij  +  Hs  +  94,100 
AgN0,a5  +  KClo?  =  AgCl  +  KNO^ag  +  15,800 
KCl  +  ag  =  KClflff  -  4400 

HaO  =  H^  -  1595  (at  18°) 
HiO  =  HjO  -  9990  (at  18°) 
CnHjiOii  +  I2O2  =  12C0a  +  llHiO  +  1,349,400 
CeHfl  +  7H02  =  6C0b  +  3H^  +  781,850 
2.  Hess's  Law. — 


Problem  2. — By  means  of  the  First  Law  of  thermodynamics  (X,  4)  prD« 
(1)  that  the  heat  of  a  given  reaction  ie  independent  of  whether  the  reoctitHi 
actually  takes  place  as  w^ritten  or  whether  it  occurs  in  stages,  and  (2)if  il 
occurs. in  stages,  that  the  heat  of  the  reaction  isindependent  of  whatAe 
stages  are  and  in  what  order  they  may  occur. 

These  facts  were  discovered  by  HeBS"  in  1840  before  the  Fiist 
Law  of  thermodyDamics  had  been  established  as  a  general 
principle.  They  may  be  illustrated  by  the  process  of  forming* 
dilute  solution  of  NHiCl  from  NHs  and  HCl.  This  process  may 
take  place  in  two  different  ways,  thus: 

(1)  NHs  +  HCl  =  NH«C1  -H  42,100  (16) 

and 

NH4C1  +  a?  =  NH.Clog  -  3900  (1') 


NHs  +  HCl  +  a?  =  NH^Ckg  +  38,200 
(2)  NHb  +  ag  =  NHsag  +  8400 


(18) 
(19) 


"  Germain  Henry  (Hcminnn)  Hess  (1802-1850).     Professor  of  Cheinislrj 
y  of  St.  Petersbui^. 
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HCi  +  nq  =  HC1«9  +  17,300  (20) 

HCIa?  +  NHjag  -  NH^CIog  +  12,300  (21) 

NHa  +  HCi  +  aq  =  NHiCln?  +  38,000  (18) 

It  ia  evident  from  these  reactions  that  the  heat  of  the  whole 
j«action, 

NH,  +  HCt  +  09=  NH^Ck?  (22) 

^,  within  the  experimental  error  (200  cal.),  the  same  in  both 
Bee. 

Thermocheraical  equations  can  be  added  and  subtracted,  or 
multiplied  and  divided  just  the  same  as  algebraic  equations. 
!  Hess's  Law  ia  of  great  practical  im{)ortanee  in  computing  the  heat 
of  reaction  for  cases  where  it  cannot  be  directly  measured. 
A  large  part  of  the  thermochemieal  data  available  at  the  present 
fitime'  is  the  result  of  the  pioneer  investigations  of  Thomsen*  and 
of  Berthelot.* 

Problem  3. — Prom  the  thermochemieal  equations  given  in  this  chapter 
■Jculate  the  heats  of  the  ToUowing  reactions: 

C  +  0  =  CO  +  ?  (23) 

Ca(QH);  +  05  =  Ca(OH)209  +  ?  (24) 

CaCOH)^g  -^  mC\n  =  CaCU?  +  2H,0  +  ?  (25) 

H,  +  0  =  HiO  -f  ?  (26) 

3.  Heat  of  Formation.— The  heat  of  formation  of  a  compound 
^  the  heat  of  the  reaction  by  which  the  compound  is  formed  out 
rf  its  elements.     Thus  the  heat  of  formation  of  cane  sugar, 

"  (Hana  Peter  Jiirgen)  Julius  Thomsen  (18211-1908).  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Univeraty  of  Copenhagen.  The  results  of  his  exhaust- 
hre  thermochemieal  studies  are  embodied  in  his  TkermochemUcke  VnUr- 
'.tuehungen. 

(Pierre    Eug6ne)    Marcellin    Berthelot    (1827-1907).      The    son    of    a 

'sician.     Professor   of  Chemistry,  first  at  the  fieole  SupiSriore  de  Phar- 

and  after  1865  at  the  Colldge  de  France.     His  extensive  researches  in 

ical  equilibrium  and  thermochemistry  are  embodied  in  his  Mechaniqite 

itrngve  pkibliahed  in  1879.     He  is  buried  in  the  PaiithSon. 
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C12HS2O11,  out  of  solid  carbon  and  gaseous  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
would  be  the  heat  of  the  reaction 

12c  +  22H  +  110  =  CiaHiaOij  +  ?  i27) 

Problem  4. — Compute  the  heat  of  this  reaction  from  the  reactions  given 
above.  Compute  also  the  heat  of  formation  of  Uquid  bensene,  C«Ht|  from 
its  elements.  From  these  two  examples  formulate  a  general  rule  for  caku- 
lating  the  heat  of  formation  of  a  compound  of  C,  H  and  O,  from  its  heat  of 
combustion.  Heats  of  combustion  are  comparatively  easy  to  measure  and 
through  them  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  heats  of  many  other  reactions 
which  cannot  be  directly  measured. 

Problem  6. — From  the  heats  of  combustion  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  respectively, 

C2H5OH  +  60  =  2C0i  +  3H,0  +  327,040         (28) 
CHaCOOH  +  40  =  2C0i  +  2H2O  +  209,400         (29) 

calculate  the  heat  of  the  reaction 

CHsOH  +  Oj  =  CH,COOH  +  H,0  +? 
4.  Heats  of  Precipitation  and  of  Neutralization* — 

Problem  6. — The  following  tb.ermochemical  equations  are  true  (Ac  =  the 
acetate  radical,  CHjCOO) : 

HCla^  +  AgNOao^  =  AgCl  +  HNOjOff  +  16,800  (30) 

KClo^  +  AgNOsa^  =  AgCl  +  KNOjOff  +  15,800  (31) 

NaClo^  +  KAg2S04a3  =  AgQ  +  i^NajSOiOg  +  16,800       (32) 

}4BsiCl2aq  +  AgPlOzoq  =  AgCl  +  >^Ba(C10,) jogH-  16,800  (33) 

CsClaq  +  AgAcaq  =  AgCl  +  CsAco^  +  15,800  (34) 

Explain  in  terms  of  the  Ionic  Theory  why  the  heat  of  reaction  is  the  same  for 
all  of  the  above  reactions. 

Problem  7.— The  heat  of  neutraUzation  of  HCl  by  NaOH  in  dilute 
solution  is  expressed  by  the  thermochemical  equation 

HClag  +  NaOHo^  +  NaClo^  +  H2O  +  13,700  (35) 

By  means  of  the  Ionic  Theory  predict  the  heat  of  the  following  reaction, 

LiOHag  +  BNOzoq  =  LiNOsog  +  H,0  +  ? 

Problem  8.— When  10  liters  of  O.ln  HCl  are  mixed  with  10  Uters  of  0.1n 
NaAc  (both  at  18°),  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises  0.0150®.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  specific  heat  capacity  (X,  2)  of  the  solution  is  equal  to 
unity,  calculate  the  heat  of  the  reaction.  What  is  the  heat  of  neutralization 
of  NaOH  by  HAc  in  O.ln  solution? 

(Suggestion:  Write  all  reactions  in  the  ionic  form  as  regards  the  strong 
dectrdytes  (Cf.  XVII,  3).) 
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6.  Heat  Effects  at  Constant  Volume  and  at  Constant  Pressure. 
When  a  reaction  takes  place  at  constant  volume,  the  heat  effect 
(Hv,  cal.  evolved)  which  accompanies  it  is  by  definition  under- 
stood to  be  the  heat-of-the-reaction  (XIX,  1).  When  a  reaction 
occurs  without  change  of  volume  there  is  evidently  no  work 
performed  against  the  external  pressure,  and  hence  by  the  First 
Law  of  thermodynamics  (X,  3), 

H^=  -  AU  (36) 

If,  however,  the  reaction  occurs  at  constant  pressure  P,  and 
is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  volume  At;,  then  according  to  the 
First  Law,  the  heat  eflfect  (Hp,  cal.  evolved)  at  constant  pressure 
differs  from  that  at  constant  volume  simply  by  the  work  PAv, 
performed  by  the  system  in  the  second  case  (X,  3  and  4,  equa- 
tion 3),  that  is, 

H^  -  Hp  =  PAt;  (37) 

In  the  case  of  liquid  or  crystalline  systems.  At;  is  always  small,  and 
hence  in  most  cases  PAt;  is  negligible  and  for  practical  purposes 
we  may  assiune 

H^  =  Hp  (38) 

but  when  gases  are  involved  in  the  reaction,  At;  is  frequently 
large  and  the  work  term  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Problem  9. — If  A,  B,  M  and  N  are  perfect  gases,  show  that  for  the  reac- 
tion, aA  +  6B  =  tnM  +  nN  occurring  at  constant  pressure  P,  and  constant 
temperature  T,  the  work  performed  against  the  external  pressure  will  be 

PAt;  =  {rn  +  n  -  a-  b)RT  (39) 

and  hence 

H^  -  Hp  =  (m  +  n  -  a-  b)RT  (40) 

Problem  lO.^-Calculate  in  calories  the  difference  between  H^,  and  Hp 
for  the  following  reactions:  (1)  2H2  +  Oj  =  2H2O  at  20°;  (2)  C  +  O2  = 
CO2  at  2000**;  (3)  H,0  =  H2O  at  5**;  (4)  H2O  =  H2O  at  0°  and  1  atm. 
The  density  of  ice  is  0.9  gram  per  cubic  centimeter. 
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CHAPTER    XX 


THE  HEAT  CAPACITY  AND  INTERNAL  ENERGY  OF 
MATERIAL  SYSTEMS' 


1.  Heat  Capacity  at  Constant  Volume  and  at  Constant  Pro- 
sure. — When  a  substance  is  heated  at  constant  volume,  no  ex\a- 
nal  work  is  performed  during  the  heating,  but  when  the  heatini 
takes  place  at  constant  pressure,  the  substance  expands  ami 
hence  does  a  certain  amount  of  work  both  against  the  extenul 
pressure  (X,  5)  and  against  the  internal  attractive  forces.  TTk 
amounts  of  heat  required  in  the  two  cases  will,  according  to  tlw 
First  Law  of  Thermodynamics  (X,  4),  differ  from  each  othci 
simply  by  the  amount  of  external  work  done  in  the  second  ca* 
plus  the  change  in  internal  energy  which  accompanies  the  volumt 
increase;  and  the  following  relation  connecting  the  specific  hf** 
capacity  (definition,  X,  2;  frequently  Bhorteued  to 
heat")  at  constant  volume,  c(  =   1^1  ),  with  that  at 

stant  pressure,  Cp(  =  igfj   ),  is  readily  deducible  from  the^ 
laws  of  thermodynamics  (see  Appendix,  18): 

which  may  also  be  written 


U^\ 


»D 


where   a(  =  "(at')  ^    '*'   ^^^   coefficient   of   cubical  expanaon,  I 

/3(  =  —  ~(x^)  )   the   coefficient  of  compressibility,  and  />  thf 

density  of  the  substance  in  grams  per  cubic  centimeter,  all  at  ill* 
absolute  temperature  T.  The  specific  heat  capacity  at  constan' 
pressure  is  ordinarily  the  only  one  which  caq  be  conveniently 
290  _ 
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determined  caloriuietrically,  and  hence  equation  (I)  is  especially 
important  because  it  makes  possible  the  exact  calculation  of  the 
"value  for  constant  volume.  The  product  of  the  specific  heat  ca- 
pacity into  the  molal  or  atomic  weight  is  called  the  molal  or 
atomic  heat  capacity  and  will  be  designated  similarly  by  the  sym- 
bols Cp  and  a. 

For  moderate  and  low  temperatures  Nemst  and  Lindemann' 
find*  that  the  following  approximation  form  of  equation  {lb)  is 
sufficiently  exact  for  solid  svbslances: 

C^  =  C,  +  ACT  (2) 

where  A  is  a  constant,  characteristic  of  the  subBtance  and  inde- 
pendent of  T  and  which  can  therefore  be  evaluated  from  any  pair 
of  values  of  Cp  and  C„     The  constant  A  is  also  approximately 

equal  to  -^ —  where  Tf  is  the  absolute  melting  point  of  the 
substance. 

Problem  1. — For  aluminium  at  0°  the  following  values  have  been  obtained : 
Cp  =  0.2079  eal.,  a  *=  68.4.I0-'  per  deg.,  3  =  I.S-IO"*  per  megabar,  and' 
D  =  2.7  grams  per  c.c.  Calculate  e,  in  eal.  at  0°.  Calculate  also  the  differ- 
ence, c,  —  c,,  at  —190°.  (Note:  The  bar  is  the  unit  of  preasure  in  the 
absolute  system;  mega  =  10°.  Refer  to  the  concluding  sentence  of  X,  3, 
before  solving  this  problem.) 

Problem  2.— (a)  Show  that  for  a  perfect  gas,  equations  (la)  and  (16) 
reduce  to  the  form 


Cp-C„ 


(So) 


where  R  b  the  gas  conat&nt.     {b)  Show  that  for  a  gas  which  obeys  Berthe- 
lot's  equation  of  state  (11,  lOb),  equation  (la)  reduces  to 


c,-c.-r[i  +  j^x-^] 


(36) 

Problem  3. — ^By  measuring  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  gas  the  value  of  the 
ratio,  — '',  for  that  gas  can  be  directly  determiaed.     In  this  way  the  specific 

c, 
heat  ratio  for  xenon  at  19°  has  been  found  to  be  —  =  1.666.     Calculate 

Cp,  c„,  Cp  and  C,  for  this  gas. 

2.  Recent  Theories  of  Energy  AhsorptioQ. — The  systematic 
investigations  of  specific  heats  at  low  temperatures  carried  out  ' 

"  FYederick  A.  Lindemann.  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Oxford. 
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in  recent  years  lai^ely  by  Nn-nst  and  bis  associates  at 
University  of  Berlin  have  resulted  in  an  eitonsive  modificatio 
of  former  theories  concerning  heat  capacity.  Most  of  thp 
attempts  at  a  quAntitative  theoreticiU  interpretation  of  these  i 
results  b&ve  been  based  upon  the  quantum  theory  of  PI& 
{X,  13).  For  the  quantitative  development  of  this  theory 
student  is  referred  to  more  advanced  treatises  and  espeeially 
W.  C.  McC.  I.ewis'  Physical  Chemistry,  Vol.  3.  The  followii? 
presentation  is  ba.'ied  upon  the  older  principle  of  the  equipartitira 
of  energy,  as  modified  by  what  may  be  termed  the  cons/rainl 
hypothesis.  This  method  of  interpreting  the  known  facts  con- 
cerning heat  capacity  has  recently  received  elaboration  at  tb( 
hands  of  Sir  J.  J,  Thomson,*  G.  N.  Lewis*  and  others, 
is  a  qualitative  interpretation  only  and  does  not  appear  lo  he 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  some  kind  of  a  quantum  theorj', 
although  its  purpose  is  to  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  such 
theory. 

Fluids 

3.  MonatomJc  Gases. — When  heat  is  absorbed  at  constant 
volume  by  a  monatomic  (II,  Ic)  perfect  gaa,  the  only  effect  wliifli 
we  should  expect  is  an  increase  in  the  mean  translatory  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  There  is  apparently  nooth« 
way  in  which  the  heat  energy  could  be  absorbed  by  such  a  gas, 
we  exclude  the  possibility  of  affecting  the  energy  condition  inthti 
interior  of  the  atoms  or  their  rotational  enei^y.  On  this  hypottf- 
sis  the  molal  heat  capacity,  C„  of  a  monatomic  gas  can  be  paalj 
calculated  with  the  aid  of  the  kinetic  theory,  in  the  foilowio? 
manner: 

For  one  mole  of  any  perfect  gas  the  total  translatory  kineOr 
energy,  E^,  possessed  by  its  molecules,  amounts  accordii^  W 
equation  (29,  II)  to 

and  if  we  add  (\Q  calories  of  heat  to  the  gas,  thus  causing  its  t«ni'  ] 
perature  to  rise  dT  degrees,  we  would  have  for  a  monatomic  gasit  1 
constant  volume 

dO  =  dE,  =  l  RdT 
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tuid  hencej  by  defiiiition, 

or  in  words:  C,  for  a  monatomic  perfect  gas  is  equal  to  ^R  and 

h  hence  independent  both  of  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  of  its 
temperature  and  pressure.  The  experimental  verification  of  this 
prediction  was  one  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  kinetic  theory. 
itliEperiment  has  shown  that  for  all  monatomic  gases  C,  —  2.98 
Bal.  and  in  the  case  of  hehum,  where  the  experiments  have  covered 
a  wide  temperature  range,  the  value  of  C,  has  been  shown'  to  be 
Hie  same  at  all  temperatures  within  the  range  —  256°  to  2350°. 

Prom  equations  (3a)  and  (6)  it  is  also  evident  that  for  all  mon- 
ittomic  perfect  gases 

C^=^R  =4.96cal.  (7) 

7  =  ^'  =  1.666  (8) 

Ea  the  case  of  argon,  however,  the  experimental  data  indicate 
that  at  —  180°  its  specific  heat  ratio  rises  to  t.670.'^ 

At  extremely  high  temperatures  it  is  of  course  conceivable  that 
some  of  the  electrons  within  the  atoms  of  a  monatomic  gas  might 
have  their  kinetic  and  potential  energy  (intra-atomic  kinetic 
energy,  Cf.  X,  2)  appreciably  increased  by  the  extremely  short 
and  violent  impacts  which  take  place  between  the  atoms  of  the 
gas  at  these  high  temperatures.  If  such  were  the  case,  then 
evidently  the  value  of  C,  for  a  monotomic  gas  would  become 


nbout  has  as  yet  been  attained  in  practice,  however. 

4.  Diatomic  and  Polyatomic  Gases. — Consider  a  perfect  gas 
whose  molecule  is  composed  of  n  atoms.  At  a  sufiiciently  low 
temperature  these  atoms  wiU  be  held  together  so  firmly  by  those 
forces  which  we  call  chemical  affinity  that  the  molecules  will 
J)ehave  like  perfectly  rigid  elastic  bodies  when  they  collide  with 
■one  another.  That  is,  the  comparatively  small  force  of  the  mo- 
lecular impacts  at  very  low  temperatures  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
Oroduce  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  positions  of  the  atoms 
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within  the  molecule,  relative  to  one  another.  Moreover  if  the 
temperature  is  low  enough,  especially  if  as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen 
the  atoms  have  comparatively  small  masses,  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  molecule  around  its  center  of  inertia  will  be  so  small 
that  very  little  of  the  heat  energy  added  to  the  gas  would  go 
toward  increasing  the  rotational  energy  of  its  molecules.*  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  absolute  zero,  therefore,  we  might 
expect  a  polyatomic  gas  to  behave  like  a  monatomic  one  and  we 
would  thus  have 

Cp  =  2^  (as  r  approaches  zero)  (9) 

As  the  temperature  of  the  gas  rises,  however,  the  force  of  the 
impacts  between  the  molecules  gradually  increases  as  the  mole- 
cules move  faster  and  faster.  This  force  will  eventually  begin  to 
affect  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  causing  them  to  get  farther 
apart  with  a  consequent  weakening  of  the  forces  holding  the 
molecule  together  and  an  increase  in  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  molecule.  The  energy  of  rotation  of  the  molecule  as  a 
whole  will  therefore  increase  and  the  heat  capacity  of  the  gas  will 
rise.  At  still  higher  temperatures  the  atoms  within  the  molecule 
will  begin  to  vibrate  with  wider  and  wider  amplitudes,  and  thus 
more  and  more  heat  will  be  absorbed  in  molecular  rotation  and  in 
intra-molecular  vibration.  Polyatomic  gases  are  thus  char- 
acterized by  a  constantly  increasing  heat  capacity  with  rise  in 
temperature.  Eventually  the  temperatiure  will  become  so  great 
that  the  molecules  will  begin  to  be  broken  up  into  their  constit- 
uent atoms,  so  powerful  will  be  the  force  of  the  collisions,  and 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  molecules  will  be  in  this  dissociated 
condition  all  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  we  now  have  a  chemical 
reaction  to  deal  with  and  heat  added  to  the  gas  will  not  only  be 
absorbed  in  increasing  molecular  and  intra-molecular  motions 
but  will  also  be  in  part  absorbed  by  the  chemical  reaction  which 
is  taking  place.  The  "apparent  heat  capacity''  will  therefore  be 
a  complex  quantity,  and  to  obtain  what  we  shall  call  the  "  true 
heat  capacity"  of  such  a  gas  we  shall  have  to  subtract  from  the 
total  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  1**  the 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  chemical  reaction  which,  accom- 
panies this  rise  in  temperature.  As  we  go  on  increasing  the  tem- 
\ture  the  "true''  heat  capacity  evidently  keeps  on  increasing 
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>wing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  molecules  is  increasing 
til  the  time  due  to  the  progressive  dissociation  of  the  gas.  Even- 
tually practically  all  the  original  molecules  will  be  split  up  into 
their  constituent  atoms  and  C,  (true)  will  therefore  approach  the 
upper  hmit,  -^R  cal. 

To  sum  up  then,  for  every  polyatomic  gas  in  the  neighborhood 

of  the  absolute  zero  we  should  expect  to  have  C^  —  -^R-     As  the 

iperature  rises  Ci  will  increase  and  will  eventually  approach 

upper  limit,  C,  (true)  =  ^R,  where  n  is  the  number  of 

»kims  in  the  molecule  of  the  gas.  This  maximum  temperature 
will  be  the  higher  the  more  stable  the  gas. 

Aa  an  example  of  tliis  behavior  the  values  of  C,  for  hydrogen 
(Hi)  may  be  cited.  Between  35°  and  60°  absolute,  Eucken" 
found'  Ci  for  this  gas  to  be  constant  and  equal  to  2.98  cal.,  that  is 
equal  to  -^R,  aa  in  the  case  of  monatoniic  gases.  Hydrogen  is  the 
only  gaa  which  has  been  found  to  show  this  behavior  at  low  tem- 
peraturee.  With  other  gases  hquefaction  intervenes  and  prevents 
tile  atudy  of  the  gas  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  absolute  zero. 
Above  60°  absolute,  C^  for  hydrogen  rises,  at  first  fairly  rapidly 
then  more  slowly,  attaining  the  value  4.77  cal-  at  0°  C 
vKia  here  on,  the  measured  {i.e.,  "apparent")  values  of  C, 
Bcreaae  in  accordance  with  the  equation'' 

c,  =  4.51  +  o.oooar  (lo) 

*>?  to  the  highest  temperature  (2000°  C.)  for  which  we  have  reli- 
*b!e  measurements.  In  order  to  obtain  the  "true"  value  of  C,  at 
_  temperatures  it  is  necessary,  as  explained  above,  to  subtract 
worn  the  "apparent"  value  the  heat  required  for  the  chemical 
^reaction,  Ha  =  2H.  Specific  heat  measurements  with  hydrogen 
l^iiave  not  been  carried  to  the  very  high  temperature  necessary  to 

«ach  the  limiting  value  C,  ("true")  =  2  X  |j£  =  3fi  =  5.96;  but 

jb  the  case  of  iodine  vapor  (I:)  the  dissociation  into  I  atoms  is 

i  '  Arnold  Eucken.  Privatdozent  in  PhyHical  Chemistry  at  the  UniverBity 
k  Berlin. 
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known  to  be'  practically  complete  at  3000°  and  Bjernin 
shown*  experimentally  that  above  this  temperature  the  value  of 
Cr  is  in  fact  equal  to  approximately  6  cal.,  as  required  by  theory, 

Problem  4. — According  to  Langmuir  IJour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  ST,  411 
(1915JI,  the  heat  o[  fonuation  of  hydrogen  goa  (Hi)  out  of  atomic  hydruga 
at  constant  pressure  is  Hp  =  90,000  cal.  per  mole  at  3000°  abaolute;  and 
at  2300°  absolute  the  dissociation  constant  for  thia  reaction  is  ^—  =  K, 
0.16  when  pressure  is  cstpreBsed  in  mJIlimeterB  of  mercury,  (a)  AsBumin 
that  Hp  varies  with  the  temperature  in  accordance  with  the  equation  Br 
Ho  —  2T,  where  Hi,  is  an  integration  constant,  calculate  the  degcc 
dissociation,  a,  of  hydrogen  at  1000°,  at  2300°,  and  at  4000°  absoW 
(Ct.  XIX,  5,  and  equations  45  and  55,  XXll.)  (6)  Derive  an  expre« 
for  -w  (for  P  =  const.)  m  terms  of  Hp,  a  and  T.  (e)  Show  that  abotl 
2.7  cal.  of  the  "apparent"  molal  heat  capacity  of  hydrogen  at  2300°  absolnB 
is  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  dissociation  equilibrium,  (d)  8hofftb*l 
the  "true"  racial  heat  capacity  of  Hi  gas  at  2300°  absolute  would  beP,' 
about  4  cal.  (e)  At  what  temperature  would  the  limiting  value  C,  =  Ut 
cal.  be  attained  (within  1  per  cent.)  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  (1)  aslnt!* 
"true"  heat  capacity  of  the  gaa,  and  (2)  as  to  the  "apparent"  heatcapsotr 
of  the  gas?  In  all  of  the  above  calculations  assume  that  P  =  wnst  • 
760  mm. 

[Note;  The  solution  of  this  problem  should  not  be  undertaken  unlilll* 
study  of  Chapter  XXII  has  been  completed.] 

5.  Liquids  and  Highly  Compressed  Gases. — Owing  to  tl* 
gradual  transition  from  the  gaseous  state  to  tbe  liquid  state  whid 
is  possible  above  the  critical  point  (Cf.  IV,  problem  4),  a  liqu^ 
may  be  regarded  as  a  limiting  case  of  a  gas  which  has  been  hi^ly 
compressed  and  then  cooled.     Owing  to  the  close  proximity  ot  I 
the  molecules  in  a  liquid  or  a  compressed  gas  and  the  consequfnt  I 
magnitude  of  the  forces  acting  between  the  molecules,  such  *  ! 
system  is  evidently  a  very  complex  one  as  regards  its  heat  ca-   I 
pacity.     As  we  should  expect,  the  heat  capacity  at  constant 
volume  will  vary  both  with  the  temperature  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  liquid  and  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  system  no  very 
important  facts  of  general  interest  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
concerning  the  heat  capacity  of  mobile  liquids.     Throughout 
the  comparatively  small  temperature  range  within  which  mobile 

"  Niels  Bjerrum.     Since  lfl4,   Professor  of  Chemistiy  at  the  School  <i( 
A^oulture  in  Copenhagen. 
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liquids  are  stable  systems  at  ordinary  progaures,  the  value  of  Cp 
appears  to  be  a  linear  function  of  T  for  pure  (i.e.,  non-asBociated) 
liquids. 

If,  however,  a  liquid  be  supercooled  until  it  assumes  the  glassy 
state  (VII,  3),  it  loses  all  of  its  mobility  and  becomes  a  solid.  Ita 
heat  capacity  then  decreases  continuously  with  T  and  becomea 
zero  when  T  =  0,  as  is  also  the  case  with  crystalline  solids,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  as  explained  in  the  next  section. 

Asaociated  hquids  {XI,  2)  dissociate  gradually  with  rising  tem- 
perature and  hence  part  of  their  observed  heat  capacity  is  due  to 
the  heat  required  for  the  chemical  reaction  which  is  taking  place. 
(Cf.  See.  4.)  The  observed  heat  capacity  may  thus  be  very  ■ 
much  larger  than  the  "true"  heat  capacity.  Thus  the  observed 
value  of  Cp  for  water  at  0°  is  18.141  cal.  With  rising  temperar 
ture,  it  at  first  decreases  until  t  =  27°,  after  which  it  increases, 
increase  being  the  normal  behavior  for  a  pure  (non-associated) 
liquid.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  heat  required  for  the 
depolymerization  of  the  water  with  rising  temperature  the 
"apparent"  specific  heat  capacity  of  water  is  the  greatest  of  any 
known  liquid. 

Cktstallinr  Solids'" 

6.  The  Absorption  of  Heat  by  a  Crystal,  (a)  Very  Low  Tem- 
peratures.— The  atoms  in  the  crystal  network  of  a  monatomic 
substance  arc  held  in  definite  positions  by  the  action  of  the  power- 
ful crystal  forces.  As  we  have  explained  in  a  previous  chapter 
(VII,  1),  heat  motion  in  a  crystal  at  ordinary  temperatures 
eonsists  in  an  unordered  oscillation  of  the  atomic  units  about 
their  centers  in  the  crystal  network.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  absolute  zero  the  amplitudes  of  these  oscillations  will  become 
vanishingly  small  and  at  the  absolute  zero  the  oscillations  would 
probably  cease  entirely.  Near  the  absolute  zero,  therefore,  a 
crystal  should  behave  like  a  perfectly  elastic  body  even  toward 
molecular  impacts  from  the  outside,  that  is,  its  constituent  atomic 
units  would  be  so  iirmly  bound  together  by  the  enormous  crystal 
forces  that  the  comparatively  slight  thermal  impacts  which  at 
this  low  temperature  the  crystal  could  receive  from  the  outside 
would  not  be  powerful  enough  nor  quick  enough  to  set  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  into  a  state  of  unordered  oscillatory  motion.     In:- 
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stead,  the  whole  crystal  would  behave  like  one  large  molecule  and 
the  only  way  it  could  respond  in  any  appreciable  degree  to 
molecular  impacts  from  the  outside  would  be  by  vibrating  as  a 
whole,  in  the  way  an  elastic  body  does  when  it  is  struck.  Heat 
energy  absorbed  by  a  crystal  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  al»olute 
zero  would  therefore  practically  all  be  used  up  in  setting  the 
crystal  into  a  state  of  compressional  and  distortional  vibration. 
With  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  it  should  therefore  be 
possible  to  deduce  the  relationship  which  connects  heat  capacity 
and  temperatiure  for  solid  substances  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  absolute  zero.  This  has  in  fact  been  done^^  by  Debye*  and  by 
Tolman  by  two  different  methods  of  reasoning  both'^f  which 
lead  to  the  result  that 

Cv  =  const.  X  r«  (12) 

^  =  71.9X^  (13) 

In  words,  the  heat  capacity  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
absolute  temperature,  the  proportionaUty  constant  being  char- 
acteristic of  the  substance.  Equation  (13),  the  form  given  by 
Debye,  is  simply  equation  (12)  written  for  one  mole  of  the  sub- 
stance and  with  its  proportionaUty  constant  split  for  convenience 
into  two  parts,  the  part  6  having  the  same  dimensions  as  T  and 
being  a  characteristic  constant  for  each  substance.  The  value  of 
6  varies  between  such  limits  as  ^  =  50  for  calcimn  and  ^  =  88 
for  lead  up  to  ^  =  1840  for  carbon  in  the  form  of  the  diamond. 
As  to  the  temperature  range  over  which  equation  (13)  holds, 
Debye  states  that  it  may  be  expected  to  give  results  correct  to  1 

per  cent,  up  to  r  =  t^-     Thus  for  caesium  it   could  be  used 

50 
only  up  to  r  =  y^  ~  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  carbon  it  would  hold  up  as  high  as 

T  =  -^2"  =  1^0°-     I^  ^iS-  4^  *h^  g^^Ph  of   equation  (13)  is 

shown,  taking  Cv  and  T^  as  the  variables  and  using  for  0  the 

values  indicated.     In  the  same  figure  the  observed  values  of  C,  for 

-^rbon  and  for  aluminium  are  also  given.     The  causes  of  the 

ur   Debye    (1884-        ).     Since  1914,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
of  Gdttingen. 
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departure  of  the  C,  values  from  equation  (13)  after  a  certain  tem- 
perature is  reacheti  will  now  be  considered, 

(6)  Intermediate  Temperatures. — As  we  continue  to  heat  the 
crystal,  its  atoms  will  at  first  slowly  and  then  more  rapidly 
begin  to  absorb  some  of  the  energy  and  to  vibrate  or  oscillate  as 
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Fig.  46,— Illustrating  the  applicatiott  of  the  Debye  equation  for  the 
atomic  heat  capacity  of  solids  at  low  ttmperaturea.  The  circles  represent 
observed  values  obtained  in  Nemst's  laboratory.  The  dotted  curves  are 
drawn  with  reference  to  the  obeerved  values.  The  full  lines  are  the  graphs 
of  Dobye's  equation  (equation  13),  using  the  values  of  0  indicated.  [See 
further,  Eucken  and  Schwers,  Ber.  Deutseh.  Phys.  Gas.,  26,  578  (1913).] 

individuals  in  a  random  fashion  about  their  centers  in  the  crystal 
network.  As  soon  as  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  in  this 
manner  begins  to  become  appreciable,  equation  (13)  will  evi- 
dently cease  to  hold  since  it  was  derived  on  the  assumption  that 
no  heat  is  absorbed  in  this  manner.  Moreover,  the  more  power- 
ful the  crystal  forces,  and  the  smaller  the  mass  of  the  atoms, 
the  higher  will  the  temperature  have  to  be  before  the  individual 
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atoms  can  attaiQ  such  oscillation  frequencies  that  their  kinetic 
energy  of  oscillation  begins  to  be  appreciable,  for  the  kinetic 
energy  of  an  oscillating  body  is  proportional  to  its  mass  and  to  the 
square  of  its  oscUlation  frequency.  With  a  substance  suth  as 
Cieaium  or  lead  which  is  soft  and  easily  compressible  and  has  & 
comparatively  low  melting  point  (Pb,  327°  and  Cs,  26°),  the 
crystal  forces  must  evidently  be  rather  weak  and  hence  Its  atom* 
can  be  set  into  random  oscillation  at  a  very  low  temperature  and 
since  furthermore  they  are  very  heavy  atoms  (see  Table  I),  the 
energy  which  they  can  absorb  in  this  way  will  be  comparatively" 
large.  We  see,  therefore,  why,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  such  as 
lead,  we  should  expect  deviations  from  equation  (13)  to  appear 
very  soon.  In  fact  no  measurements  have  been  made  with  lead 
within  the  small  temperature  region  (7'>8'')  where  we  couU 
expect  equation  (13)  to  hold.  The  characteristic  constant,  S,  ia 
that  equation  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  strength  of 
the  crystal  forces  and  with  the  mass  of  the  atoms  of  the  crystaljin 
fact  it  varies  directly  with  the  former  and  inversely  with  the 
latter  of  these  quantities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  crystal  such  as  the  diamond, 
where  we  have  extreme  rigidity  coupled  with  a  very  high  melting 
point,  the  crystal  forces  must  evidently  be  very  powerful,  and  this 
fact  coupled  with  the  small  mass  of  the  atoms  evidently  reqirirffl 
that  a  fairly  high  temperature  must  be  attained  before  tbe 
energy  absorbed  by  the  random  oscillation  of  these  atoms  can 
begin  to  be  appreciable.  This  accords  with  the  fact  that  9  is 
very  large  and  hence  that  equation  (13)  holds  fairly  well  for 
this  substance  even  up  as  high  as  2"  =  220",  as  is  evident  [roni 
Fig.  46. 

(c)  Moderate  and  High  Temperatures.  The  Law  of  Dnloni 
and  Petit. — K  we  continue  to  raise  the  temperature  of  our  crystal, 
the  energy  absorbed  by  the  oscillating  atoms  increases  con- 
tinuously and  eventually  the  heat  capacity  will  be  detennineJ 
almost  entirely  by  the  energy  absorbed  by  these  oscillating 
atoms  and  that  which  is  absorbed  in  producing  transverse  «sA 
longitudinal  vibrations  through  the  crystal  will  soon  becoiM 
neghgibly  small.  As  the  temperature  increases  and  approaches 
the  melting  point  of  the  crystal,  the  forces  which  are  holding  the 
atoms  in  their  places  in  the  crystal  network  will  become 
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Tfeak  in  comparison  with  the  kinetic  energj'  of  agitation,  that 
the  crystal  is  almost  ready  to  begin  breaking  up  by  melting. 
(Cf,  VII,  1.)  As  this  eondition  is  approached  the  average  kinetic 
'tnei^  of  the  oscillating  atoms  will  therefore  approach  that  of 
ifreely  moving  unrestrained  molecules,  such  as  those  of  a  gas  or 
liquid.  This  latter  kinetic  energy  in  the  case  of  a  monatomic 
,Hubstance  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  (equation  4), 

Ek  =  ^RT  cal.  per  mole  (14) 

In  addition  to  its  kinetic  energy  a  body  oscillating  about  a  cen- 
'ter  possesses  potential  energy  (X,  1)  also,  that  is,  if  the  body  were 
aiddeiily  stopped  in  any  part  of  its  orbit,  it  would  then  fall  into 
^te  center  of  attraction  and  on  reaching  this  center  would  attain 
Bueh  a  velocity  that  its  kinetic  energy  would  he  the  same  as  that 
■wluuh  it  possessed  when  moving  in  its  orbit  of  oacillation.  Po- 
tential energy  and  kinetic  energy  are  therefore,  on  the  average, 
«!ual  in  the  case  of  a  body  oscillating  about  a  center  and  hence 
for  the  total  thermal  energy,  Et,  of  If  such  oscillating  atoms  we 
would  have 

Et  =  2Ek  =  SRT  (15) 

sod  hence  by  definition 

C„=~  =  3R  =  5.956  cal.  (16) 

'llat  ia,  with  increasing  temperature  the  atomic  heat  capacity  (at 
Constant  volume)  of  every  pure  monatomic  crystalline  substance 
Spproachea  the  hmit  3K  or  5.956  cal. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  elementa  which  are  solids  at  ordinary 
-Jmperatures  (the  exceptions  are  those  of  low  atomic  weight  and 
ligh  melting  point  such  as  carbon,  boron,  and  glucinum),  d  has 
ttoined  the  average  value  5.9  +  0,1  cal.  even  at  room  tempera- 
^^  Similarly  for  the  same  elementa  the  values  of  Cp  do  not 
Iffer  from  6.2  cal.  by  more  than  0.2,  on  the  average,  so  that  even 
_  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  and  at  room  temperatures 
le  product  of  specific  heat  and  atomic  weight  is  approximately 
constant  for  nearly  all  the  solid  elements.  This  striking  regu- 
irity  was  noticed  in  1819  by  Dulong"  and  Petit*  and  is  known  as 
■  Pierre  Lcpuis  Dulong  (1785-1838).  ProfcBaijr  (if  Physics  at  the  Poly- 
liaic  School  in  Paris. 

Alexis  Th^rtee  Petit   (1791-1820).     ProfesBor  of  PhyaicH  at  the  Poly- 
lehnic  School  in  Paris. 
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Dulong  and  Petit's  Law.    It  has  been  of  considerable  assistance 
in  determining  atomic  weights  in  some  instances. 

Problem  6. — ^A  certain  element  was  found  to  combine  with  chlorine  in  the 
ratio  of  1.376  parts  to  1  part  of  chlorine  and  the  specific  heat  capacity  of  the 
solid  element  was  found  to  be  Cp  »  0.032  caL  per  gram.  Calculate  an 
exact  value  for  its  atomic  weight. 

(d)  Very  High  Temperatures. — ^We  have  seen  (XVI,  2)  that  ia 
metals  there  appear  to  be  considerable  numbers  of  electrons  which 
are  in  a  comparatively  free  condition,  since  they  are  able  to  pass 
from  atom  to  atom  within  the  cryBtal  under  the  influence  of  an 
E.M.F.  In  the  case  of  a  metal  we  might  therefore  expect  that 
at  sufficiently  high  temperatures  the  state  of  motion  of  the  elec- 
trons would  begin  to  be  affected  by  the  violently  oscillating  atosos 
and  that  considerable  numbers  of  these  electrons  would  conse- 
quently undergo  an  increase  in  their  amplitude  of  oscillation,  or 
their  velocity  of  translation  among  the  molecules,  or  both.  If 
this  should  occur  the  value  of  Cv  should  then  rise  above  the  limit 
Ct,  =  372  =  5.956  cal. 

Direct  experimental  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  is  rather 
difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  necessary  values  of 
a  and  fi  in  equation  (16)  are  not  readily  measured  at  high  tem- 
peratures, but  by  choosing  for  experimentation  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  which  are  strongly  electropositive 
and  whose  electrons  are  therefore  comparatively  loosely  held, 
it  has  been  found^^  that  the  values  of  C,  do  in  fact,  rise  consider- 
ably above  the  limit  3-R,  even  at  room  temperatures  and  in  the 
case  of  caesium,  the  most  electropositive  of  all  the  metals,  the 
value  SR  appears  to  be  exceeded  even  at  the  boiling  point  of 
nitrogen.  White-  found^*  Cv  =  6.844  for  platinum  at  ISOO*"  and 
Corbino,^  who  has  measured  Cp  for  tungsten  at  1500**  estimates 
Ct,  to  be  as  large  as  7.8  cal.  at  this  temperature"  and  a  later 
determination^^  has  given  the  value  7.35  at  2000°.  Silver,  tin, 
nickel,  copper  and  aliuninium  appear  to  exhibit  a  similar  behavior^' 
which  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
metals.  No  satisfactory  quantitative  theory^^  has  as  yet  been 
developed  for  including  this  electron  absorption  of  heat. 

•  Walter  Porter  White  (1867-        ).     Physical  Investigator  in  the  Geo- 
^ysical  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  ^  Mario  Corbino.    Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Rome. 
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1.  The  Complete  Heat  Capacity  Curve  of  a  Crystal,  {a) 
meral  Features. — We-  have  discussed  separately  the  three  por- 
of  the  heat  capacity  curve  for  very  low  temperatures,  for 
termediate  temperatures  and  for  high  temperatures,  respec- 
fely.  The  characters  (rf  the  complete  Cr-T  curves  for  a 
mber  of  substances  are  shown  in  Pig.  47,  For  soft  comprera- 
e  substances  with  heavy  atoms  and  low  melting  points  (and 


/- 
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jiilf^ 

-^^\ 
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1            1 
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.   47. — llluHtrating  the  temjxjraturc  variation  of  the  atomic  heftt  eapac- 

crystailine  elementary  aubstancea.     The   circles   represeat   observed 

of  C.     The  curves  are  graphs  of  Debye'a  complete  equation,  using 

valuea  of  B  indicated,  and  are  drawn  without  reference  to  the  positions  of 

observed  points. 

Bequently  with  small  valuea  of  0)  the  initial  flat  portion  of  the 
Ve  is  very  short  and  we  have  a  very  rapid  rise  to  the  final  flat 
tion  where  C,  is  nearly  constant  and  equal  to  5.9.  Thus  this 
lie  is  reached  in  the  case  of  lead  (see  Fig,  47)  at  as  low  a  tem- 
ature  sat=  —50. 

Ls  the  mass  of  the  atoms  decreases  and  the  melting  point  rises, 
bcreases  and  the  character  of  the  Cv-T  curve  changes  as 
Fwn  in  the  figure,  the  initial  flat  portion  increasing  in  length,  the 
Bequent  rise  becoming  more  gradual  and  the  value  C,  =  5.9 
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being  attained  only  at  higher  and  higher  temperatures,  Thusl 
silver  C,  does  not  reach  5.9  cal.  until  (  =  240°,  and  for  all 
t  must  be  760°  before  this  value  is  attained.  In  the  case  of  carl 
it  is  not  attained  at  any  temperature  within  the  range  covered 
the  measurements  and  calculation  indicates  that  the  neci 
temperature  would  lie  above  the  melting  point  of  this  subsl 

(b)  The  Equations  of  Debye  and  of  Nemst-Lindemann. 
monatomic    crystals,   Debye"   with    the    aid    of    a    quaal 
theory  (X,  13)   and  other  auxiliary  hypothpses  has  derived 
general  quantitative  relationship  connecting  C,  with   T. 
relationship  contains  only  a  single  arbitrary  constant,  the 
Btant  6  already  referred  to.     The  curves  drawn  in  Fig.  47  are 
graphs  of  the  Debye  function  employing  the  values  of  d  indical 
The  points  indicated  by  the  centers  of  the  circles  are  obsei 
values  of  C,  for  the  three  substances  indicated.     The  close      _ 
cordance  between  the  positions  of  these  points  and  the  graphs  rf 
the  Debye  function  indicates  that  the  latter  is  capable  of  re[B«- 
senting  very   closely    the   variation   of   Co   with    T  for   these 
substances. 

The  complete  equation  of  Debye  is  too  complicated  to  repn>- 
duce  here,  but  for  all  temperatures  above  IT  =  0.349  (and  with 
the  exception  of  such  elements  as  carbon,  boron,  and  glucmum 
this  means  practically  for  all  temperatures  above  (=—150°) 
it  may  be  replaced  without  error  greater  than  1  per  cent,  by  the 
following  empirical  equation  of  Nernst  and  Linderaann:* 


Q-' 


\2Tl 


(II) 


in  which  e  is  the  base  of  the  natural  logarithms.  This  equation 
evidently  contains  only  one  constant  which  depends  upon  i^ 
nature  of  the  substance,  namely,  the  constant  0  whose  significance 
we  have  already  discussed,  and  even  this  constant  can  be  csl- 
culated  with  sufficient  exactness  for  many  purposes  from  the 
atomic  weight  A,  the  density  D,  and  the  absolute  melting  point 
Tp  of  the  substance  by  means  of  the  following  equation  derived 
byLindemann:* 
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B.  Atomic  Weight  and  Specific  Heat  Capacity,— The  calcula- 

IJon  of  atomic  weight  A  from  specific  heat  data  with  the  aid  of 
Dulong  and  Petit's  Law  was  iilustratcd  by  problem  5.  For 
dements  with  large  values  of  B  and  for  which  Dulong  and  Petit'a 
Law  does  not  hold  with  sufficient  exactness  at  oniinarj'  tempera- 
tures, a  more  exact  result  can  be  obtained  by  employing  the 
Nernstr-Lindemann  equation  and  evaluating  the  constant  6 
itlier  by  determining  two  values  of  c,,  one  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  one  at  a  very  low  temperature,  or  by  calculating  9 
in  terms  of  A  by  means  of  equation  (18).  Thus  for  alumin- 
ium (c,  =  0.200  at  0°)  we  obtain  from  the  Nernst^Lindemann 
equation  A  =  26.8,  while  Dulong  and  Petit'ia  Law  in  the  form 
'Gj  =  6.2  gives  31  and  in  the  fonn  C.  =  5.9  gives  29.5,  the  cor- 
rect value  being  27.  L 

9.  The  Heat  Capacity  of  Compounds  and  the  Rule  of  Kopp. — 
At  ordinary  temperatures  the  molal  heat  capacity  (Cp)  of  a  solid 
Mtnpound  is  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heat 
capacities  of  its  constituent  elenaentfl.  This  statement  is  known 
3  the  rule  of  Kopp."  In  employing  Kopp'a  rule  the  value  Cp  = 
■2  should  be  employed  as  the  average  value  for  all  the  elements 
■Wtich  at  ordinary  temperatures  conform  to  Dulong  and  Petit's 
"iw,  For  those  which  do  not  so  conform  and  for  those  which  in 
fiifi  free  state  are  not  solids  at  ordinary  tcmpeatures,  individual 
^uea  of  Cp  calculated  from  solid  compounds  containing  the 
t^ements  should  be  used.  Thus  suppose  we  wished  to  calculate 
"le  specific  heat  capacity  of  anhydrous  CuSO*.  For  Cu  we  could 
C,  =  6,2.  Sulphur  does  not  conform  to  Dulong  and  Petit's 
^w,  however,  and  oxygen  is  not  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
^om  a  study  of  the  heat  capacities  of  various  sohd  compounds 
iDntaining  these  elements  it  has  been  found  that  in  such  com- 
tounds  these  two  elements  appear  to  have  on  the  average  the 
aJJowing  atomic  heat  capacities,  for  oxygen  Cp  =  4  cal,  and  for 
Uphur  Cp  =  5.4  cal.  For  the  specific  heat  capacity  of  CuSOi 
would  therefore  have 


64  -H  32  +  4  X  16        1 

p  (1817-1892).     Professor  ot  Cheraistry  at  the  Univermty 
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A  still  better  procedure,  bowei-er,  would  be  to  base  tlie  calc 
tion  upon  an  observed  value  (if  such  were  available)  of  c, 
some  analt^ous  compound.  Thus  c^  for  ZnSOj  has  been  fo 
to  be  0.174  caL  and  hence  for  one  mole  of  ZnSOi  we  have 

C,  =  0.174(66  +  32  +  4  X  16)  =  28.2    cal. 

and  this  must  also  be  the  value  of  Cp  for  CuSOi  since  Cu  and 
both  obey  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  and  hence  have  the 
value  for  C,»    Hence  for  CuSOi  we  would  have 

c,  =  ^  =  0.176  caL 

Data  concerning  the  variation  of  the  molal  heat  capacity 
compounds  with  the  temperature  are  not  very  numerous  or 
tensive,  but  for  several  cases  in  which  such  data  have  been* 
termined  Lewis  and  Gibson"  found  that  the  average  alomici 

T 
of  compounds  followed  the  Debye  law,  if  instead  of  —  the  qtu 

ty  1^1    were  substituted  therein,  where  A  is  a  characteristie  I 

stant  less  than  unity.  The  law  so  modified  was  found  ffl  b 
for  those  elementarj'  substances  such  as  graphite,  sulphur, 
icon  and  the  halogens  which  do  not  obey  the  Debye  law  and 
the  compound  substances,  formic  acid,  urea,  and  ethyl  and  pro 
alcohols. 

Pioblem  6. — What  is  the  specific  heat  capacity  at  constant  preasure 
Ag,0,  of  CaBr,  and  of  RbBOi?     Consult  Landolt-Bomstein,  4th  E     " 
necessary  data. 

Problem  7, — The  oxide  of  a  certain  metalhc  element  contains  ; 
cent,  of  the  element  and  has  a  specific  beat  capacity  at  constant  pressui 
0.0805  cal.     What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  atomic  wei^ 
the  element? 

Heat  Capacity  and  Keaction  Heat 


10.  Constant  Pressure  Processes. ^Consider  any  physiw-  I 
chemical  system  in  a  state  or  condition  which  we  will  call  a,  I 
the  initial  condition.  Let  the  temperature  and  total  pressure  on  I 
the  system  be  kept  constant.  Now  suppose  some  isothermtil  I 
process  or  processes  (either  chemical  or  physical,  or  both)  to   ] 
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take  place  within  the  pyatem,  whereby  it  ia  transformed  into  a 
new  condition  which  we  will  call  a,  the  final  condition.  The  reac- 
tion or  process  which  takes  place  will  be  represented  by  a— *b. 
The  heat  evolved  by  the  system  as  a  result  of  the  reaction,  a— »b, 
we  will  call  the  heat  effect,  Hp,  of  the  reaction,  (Cf.  XIX,  5.) 
The  magnitude  of  the  heat  effect  of  a  given  isothermal  reaction 

a  given  system  depends  in  general  upon  the  temperature  T  at 
which  the  reaction  in  question  takes  place;  and  the  quantitative 
relation  between  Hp  and  T  can  be  readily  derived  with  the  aid  of 
the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  as  follows: 

According  to  this  law  (see  X,  4)  the  increase.  At/,  in  the  total 
energy,  U,  of  the  system,  which  accompanies  any  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  system,  ia  independent  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  change  is  brought  about.  For  an  isopiestic  process  the 
work,  W,  is  also  evidently  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess, because  (see  equation  3,  X)  IT  =  pAv,  where  Ay  ia  the  differ- 
ence between  the  initial  and  the  final  volumes  respectively  of  the 
system.  It  therefore  follows  from  equation  (1,  X)  that  Q,  the 
heat  abaorbed  during  the  change,  is  also  independent  of  the  way 
in  which  the  change  occurs. 

Suppose  the  system  in  question  changes  from  the  initial  state 
A  at  the  temperature  T  to  the  final  state  B  at  the  temperature 
T  +  dr.     This  change  can  occur  in  two  wajii: 

(1)  The  reaction,  a— 'B,  may  take  place  at  the  temperature 
T  and  the  resulting  system  may  then  be  heated  from  T  to 
T  +  dr.    The  total  heat  absorbed  in  this   process  would  be 

Qi=  -  H^  +  Cp^dT  (19) 

where  Hp  is  the  heat  effect  of  the  reaction  at  the  temperature 
T  and  Cp,  is  the  total  heat  capacity  of  the  system  in  the  final 
state  B. 

(2)  The  system  in  the  state  a  may  first  be  heated  from  T  to 
T  +  dT  and  the  reaction,  a— *b,  may  then  take  place  at  the 
temperature  T  +  dT.  The  total  heat  abaorbed  in  this  process 
would  be 

Q,  =  Cp.dr  -  {Hp  +  ^dT)  (20) 

where  Cn  is  the  heat  capacity  of  the  system  in  the  initial  state  a. 


i 
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But  since  Q  is  independcat  of  the  manner  in  whif^h  the  cl 
i»  brought  about,  we  have  Qi  =  Qi,  and  therefore 

jjjT        i^pj       t-n       iit-p 

where  MJp  is  evideDtly  the  increase  in  heat  capacity  (at  coi 
pressure)  of  the  system  wluch  accompanies  the  reaction  a 


=  0  aod  {2)  that  - 

Probtem  9. — Calculate  ACp  for  the  chemical  reaction  2Hj  +  Oi  =  2H/)i 
aX  room  temperature,  takioe  the  necessary  specific  he-at  data  from  any  suit- 
able source.  With  the  aid  of  equation  (26,  XIX)  calculate  tf/.  and  also  " 
(=  —if)  for  the  above  reaction  at  100°. 

ftoblem  10. — The  specific  heat  capacity  of  ice  b  c^  ^  0.50  col.  per  gno 
and  its  heut  of  fusion  at  0°  ia  79.60  cal.  per  gram,     (a)  Show  how  equBtim 
(12,  XIX]  is  obtained  from  these  data,     (b)  The  heat  of  Hubhrnation 
ice  is  almost  independent  of  the  temperature.     Compute  the  BpeaGe  lu 
capacity,  Cp,  of  W8t«r  vapor  at  0°. 

11.  Constant  Volume  Processes.— For  a  constant  volume  proe- 
ess,  the  work  perfonned  against  the  external  pressure 
dently  zero  (X,  5). 

Problem  11. — Show  by  means  of  thermodyaamic  reasoning  that  forMf 
procEBB  not  involving  electrical  work 

^^  -  C,  -  C,  =  AC.  « 

where  AC,  ia  the  increaee  in  the  heat  capacity  of  the  system  (at  constMl 
volume)  which  accompanies  the  change  in  its  condition. 

Problem  12.— Calculate  -^-  +  - j-/  for  the  reaction  CO  +  0  =  C(J. 
at  2000°.     (Of.  problem  10,  XIX,  and  problem  11,  above.) 

The  Internal  Enekgt  of  Gases 

12.  Perfect  Gases.^ — Let  us  consider  one  mole  of  any  perfect  gss 
at  the  temperature  T  and  pressure  pi  and  endeavor  to  discover  by 
thermodynamic  reasoning  the  increase,  A[/,  in  the  total  or  in- 
ternal energy,  17,  of  our  gas,  which  occurs  when  the  gas  is  allowed 
to  expand  iHOthennally  from  pi  to  some  other  pressure  pi.  If  it 
expands  reversibly,  that  is,  against  an  appHed  external  pressure 
substantially  equal  at  every  moment  to  the  pressure  which  it 
itself  exerts,  it  will  perform  the  maximum  amount  of  work 
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this  amount  will  be  by  definition  (X,  9)  the  free  energy,  A,  of  the 
expansion  process.  From  equation  (2,  X)  we  have  dW  =  pdv 
and  hence 


iiW^a.  =  piiv  = 


--    (    pdi 


A  =  W„or  =1    pdw  =  RT  log,  -'  (24) 

from  which  by  differentiating  with  respect  to  T  we  obtain 

Combining  this  with  the  Second  Law  equation  (10,  X),  wc  find 
Q-  J^-Sriog.^;  (26) 

whence 

Q^A  =  W^a.  (27) 

and 

AU  =  Q-  W„^  =  0  (28) 

or  stated  in  words: 

The  internal  energy  of  a  perfect  gas  is  independent  of  its  ■pres- 
sure or  volume.  When  the  gas  expands  iaothcrmally  without 
doing  work  it  neither  absorbs  nor  evolves  any  heat,  but  if  it 
does  any  work  during  its  expansion,  it  then  absorbs  an  amount 
of  heat  exactly  equivalent  to  the  work  which  it  performs.  This 
result  was  discovered  empirically  by  Gay-LusSac  and  by  Joule.' 
It  is  also  one  of  the  conclusions  yielded  by  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases. 

Problem  12. — With  the  jud  of  equation  (22)  demonstrate  that  ike  heal 
capacity  (at  conatant  volume)  C,  of  a  perfect  gas,  ia  ijulepeiidenl  of  Us  pres- 
sure or  volume.     Is  this  also  true  for  Cpl 

13.  Gases  under  High  Pressures.  The  Liquefaction  of 
Gases.  ° — When  a  gas  under  a  high  pressure  is  allowed  to  expand 
■without  doing  work,  some  energy  will  be  used  up  in  separating 
the  molecules  against  the  attractive  forces  which  exist  between 
them  (Cf.  11,  10a),  and  if  no  heat  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
expanding  gas,  that  ia,  if  the  expansion  takes  place  adiabatically, 
James  Preacott  Joule  (lSlS-1889).     An  Engliah  brewer. 
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the  temperature  of  the  gas  will  fall,  provided  its  initial  teq 
perature  is  below  a  certain  characteristic  value  known  as  th 
'nversion  point  of  the  gas,  the  position  of  which  varies  widi  4 
preasure  on  the  gas.     This  cooling  effect  (known  as  the  '7wi» 
Tkoinson'  effect"),  which  is  zero  in  the  case  of  perfect  gases  and 
very  small  for  gases  at  moderate  pressures,  is  frequently  of  cod 
siderablc  magnitude  for  gases  under  high  pressures  (see  Tabb 
XXXII)  and  it  is  employed  technically  for  the  liquefaction  rf 
gases  in  machines  of  the  Linde  and  Hampson  types. 

Table  XXXII 
The  Joule-Thomson  effect  for  air,  at  the  initial  temperature  (  anil  tl* 
nitial  pressure  P,  when  allowed  to  expand  to  a  pressure  of  one  atmoaphere. 
Ai  "temperature  fall  in  degrees, 

Bradley  and  Hale,  Phys.  Rev.,  29,  258  (1909) 

' 

^'J^ 

P  =  102 

J- -136 

P-170 

7.-2M.^ 

: 

0° 

-  10 

-  20 

-  30 

-  40 
-■  SO 
~  60 

-  70 

-  80 

-  90 
-100 
-110 

17.1° 
18.7 
20.3 
21.9 

23.8 
25,8 
28.2 
31.6 
35.4 
40.2 
47.4 
57.2 

25.0° 
27-4 
30.0 
32.7 

35.7 
39.0 

43.0 
43.8 
54.9 
63.4 
74.3 

32.6° 
35.8 
38.7 
42.1 
46.0 
50,4 
55.5 
61,8 
09.5 
79.5 
92,8 

42.6 
46,0 
49.7 
54.0 
58.7 
64.2 
71.0 
79,6 
91.6 

44.6" 
48.2 
B2,l 
S6A 
61.1 
66.4 
72  .S 
79.5 

as. 2 

99.2 

L. 

of  a  gas  which  does  work  during  its  expansion  is  much  greater  than 
the  Joule-Thomson  effect,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  the  precedinf 
section,  occurs  even  in  the  case  of  perfect  gases.     The  technica 
application  of  this  larger  coohng  effect  to  the  liquefaction  o 
gases  was  for  a  long  time  prevented  by  mechanical  difBculties 
lut  these  were  eventually  overcome  and  the  Claude  liquid  ail 
machine  makes  use  of  this  principle.     The  technical  appUcafioa 
of    these    two    principles    in    the    Hampson,    the    Linde    an 

1 
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jtfae  Claude  machines  are  illustrated  diagranunatically  in  Figa.  48 
and  49,  respectively. 

In  the  Hampson  and  the  Linde'  machines  the  air,  previously 


FiQ.   48. — Diagram  ni 


of  the  Linde  liquid  air  machine. 


purified,  compressed  and  cooled,  enters  the  machine  through  the 
fcentral  tube  T  of  a  pair  of  concentric  worms  and  on  reaching  the 
lexpansion  valve  M  expands  suddenly  and  is  cooled  as  a  result  of 


Fia.  49. — Diagram  ma  ti 


Claude  liquid 


tlie  JoiJe-Thomson  effect.     The  cold  air  then  passes  out  through 
the  outer  tube  of  the  concentric  worms  to  the  compressor.     But 

Karl  Paul  Gottfried  von  Linde.     Professor  of  Thermodynamics  at  the 
biatitut«  of  Technology  in  Miinich. 
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in  passing  out  through  this  tube  it  obviously  cools  the  entering 
air  which,  on  subsequent  expansion  at  the  expiansion  valvei 
attains  a  lower  temperature  until  finaUy  this  progressive  cooling 
results  in  the  liquefaction  of  part  of  the  air,  which  then  collects  id 
V  and  is  drawn  oflf  through  the  valve  /J. 

In  the  Claude*  machine  (Fig.  49)  the  air,  purified,  compressed 
and  cooled,  enters  the  central  tube  of  the  concentric  worms  and 
passes  into  the  expansion  chamber,  D,  of  an  air-engine,  either  a 
turbine  or  a  piston  machine  similar  to  a  steam  engine.  Here  it 
expands  and  does  work  in  driving  the  engine  and  as  a  result 
undergoes  a  correspondingly  large  fall  in  temperature,  about  95 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  loss  representing  the  energy  supplied  to  the 
engine  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  being  due  to  the  Joule- 
Thomson  effect.  The  cold  air  then  passes  up  and  around  a 
set  of  tubes  L  similar  to  a  boiler  and  connected  with  the  feed 
supply  as  indicated.  The  air  in  these  tubes  is  cooled  by  the 
expanded  air  which  then  passes  out  through  the  outer  tube  of  the 
concentric  worms  and  serves  to  cool  the  entering  air.  This 
process  goes  on  until  finally  the  air  in  the  tubes  L  begins  to 
liquefy  and  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  compartment,  whence 
it  is  d^a^vn  off  at  regular  intervals  by  an  automatic  valve.  The 
engine  driven  by  the  expanding  air  is  connected  to  an  air  com- 
pressor and  assists  in  compressing  the  air  which  is  to  be  fed  into 
the  machine. 

A  third  sj'stem,  the  Jefferies-Norton  system*®  (Fig.  50),  differs 
from  the  Claude  in  at  least  three  important  points,  viz. :  (1)  The 
system  employs  more  than  one  Engine  (in  the  illustration  three,  AE, 
BE,  and  CE),  each  working  through  a  different  temperature 
range.  The  number  of  these  temperature  steps  depends  upon 
conditions,  increasing  with  the  total  range  of  temperature  to  be 
covered  and  also  with  decreasing  initial  pressure  employed.  (2) 
The  pressure  in  the  outgoing  leg  of  the  U  is  only  enough 
lower  than  in  the  incoming  leg  to  allow  for  proper  control  of  flow, 
unavoidable  friction,  head  of  liquid  in  the  still  trays  and  the  like. 
(3)  The  engines  work  upon  the  gases  after  their  liquefaction 
and  distillation,  thus  permitting  all  the  gas  to  be  so  treated. 
Incidentally,  this  prevents  easily  frozen  impurities  entering  the 

n  Geoiges  Claude.     French  chemist  living  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine. 
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engine  valve  chambers  and  cylinderB  and  in  many  cases  simplifies 
the  whole  problem  of  initial  purification  of  the  gas  to  be  treated. 
Ei^ne  CE  corresponds  in  a  way  to  Claude's  one  engine  system 
but  the  initial  pressure  used  in  the  system  can,  on  account  of  its 
greater  efficiency,  be  much  less  than  in  the  latter.  Since,  when 
expanding  a  given  weight  of  gas  between  two  definite  pressures, 
the  work  obtainable  from  it  (and  consequently  the  number  of 


Fio.  fiO. — Diagnumnatic  repreeentation  of  the  JelTeries-Norton  machine. 

calories  its  expansion  will  extract  from  the  system)  is  greater 
the  higher  its  temperature,  engine  AE  will  extract  the  most 
heat  from  the  system  and  deliver  the  most  power  to  the  crank- 
shaft per  unit  of  gas  used  and  engine  CE  the  least,  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  this  development.  The  first  large  scale 
Jefferies-Norton  system  constructed  was  installed  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
helium  from  natural  gas. 

14.  The  Pressure-Volume  Law  for  the  Adiabatic  Expansion  of 
a  Perfect  Gas. — ^For  any  process  involving  only  infinitesimal 
energy  changes,  the  equation  of  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics 
may  be  written 

dCr  =  dQ  -  dW  =  AQ  ~  -pdx  ^^ 
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whence, 

dU  =   (^)  dT  =  (by  definition)  mcAT         ■  {30] 

when  m  is  the  mass  of  the  system. 
For  an  adiabatic  process 

dQ  =  0  (by  definition)  (31) 

and  hence  for  such  a  process,  equation  (29)  becomes 

mcdT  +  pdw  =  0  (if)- 

For  a  perfect  gas  « 

M 
mT  =  ^pv  (33) 

and  (see  equation  3a) 

R  =  M(cp  -  c)  (34) 

Combining  these  equations  with  equation  (32)  so  as  to  eliminate 
T,  we  find 

d  log,  p  +  -d  log.  V  =  0  (35) 

which  on  integration  gives 

pi)"'  =  pv"  —  const.  '   ' 

This  equation  shows  the  manner  in  which  p  and  v  vary  duringtbe 
adiabatic  expansion  of  a  perfect  gas.  The  speeific  heat  ratio, 
7  =  — ,  is  of  course  a  constant  for  a  given  gas. 

Problem  14. — Give  all  the  steps  in  the  derivation  of  equation  (36)  two 
equation  (32). 

Problem  16.^ With  the  aid  of  equation  (36)  derive  the  relation  connect 
p  and  T  during  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  a  perfect  gas. 

Problem  IG. — Four  moles  of  a  perfect  monatomio  gas  at  0°  and  a  presBuf 
of  0. 1  atmosphere  are  allowed  to  expand  reveraibly  until  the  pressure  falls  W 
O.I  mm.  Calculate  in  liter  atmospheres  the  work  done:  (1)  if  the  expiwsii)') 
takes  place  isothermally,  and  (2)  if  it  takes  place  adiabatically. 

Problem  17, — When  air  at  0°  is  allowed  to  expand  suddenly  from  an  initio 
presauce  of  five  atmospheres  to  a  final  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  it  is  ooold 
1.1°  by  the  Joule-Thomson  effect.  If  it  performed  maximum  work  duriil 
this  adiabatic  expansion,  approximately  how  much  would  it  be  oooleul 
The  specific  heat  ratio  for  air  is  1.40.     (Of.  problem  IS.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
CHEMICAL  KINETICS 

Homogeneous  Systems 

1.  Rate  of  Reaction. — The  rate  at  which  a  chemical  i 
proceeds  in  a  homogeneous  (I,  9}  system  is  defined  as  the  J 
crease  in  the  equivalent  concentration  of  the  reacting  molecuh 
epeciea  in  the  time,  d(,  divided  by  that  time,  or  mathematical^ 


df 


Experiment  shows  that  in  gaseous  systems  and  in  dilute  soto 
tions  in  which  the  thermodynamic  enviromnent  is  kept  KB 
slant  the  rate  of  any  chemical  reaction  is  proportional  to  ^ 
product  of  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting  molecular  specie 
each  concentration  being  raised  to  a  power  equal 
number  of  molecules  of  the  corresponding  molecular  specif 
which  enter  into  the  reaction,  as  shown  by  the  chemie 
equation  which  expresses  the  reaction  as  it  actn-ally  lakes  pfca. 
Thus  if  the  reaction  whose  rate  is  being  measured  is  expressed  bj 
the  equation 

aA+6B+.  .  .  .~^mM+nS+.  ...  (3) 

then  the  law  just  stated  would  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

where  the  brackets,  [A],  [B].  etc.,  signify  the  concentratioiH 
at  the  time,  t,  of  the  molecular  species.  A,  B,  etc.,  expressed  S 
equivalents  per  liter.  This  law  is  known  as  Guldberg*  a 
Waage's  law  of  chemical  mass  action  as  applied  to  reacti« 
WaageV  law  of  chemical  mass  action  aa  applied  to  reaction  ml*- 
The  constant,  k,  is  known  as  the  specific  reaction  rate. 

°  Cato  Maximilian  Guldberg  (1836-1902).     Protessor  of  Applied  M»tl>w 
matica  in  the  University  of  Kristiania. 

•Peter  Waage  (1833-1900).     Professor  of  Chemistiy  at  the  Univeraff 
of  Kriatiania. 
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If  the  above  reaction  does  not  go  to  completion  in  the  direc- 
m    indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  rate  of  the  reverse  reaction 
ust  also   be  considered.     This  would  evidently  be 
d[M]^       dIN] 
lit  di 


■■  fc'[M]"lN]"  ...  (4)        ■ 

ad  the  resultant  rate  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Ike  arrow  would 
le  the  difference  between  the  actual  rates  of  the  two  opposing 
EBCtioDs,  that  is, 

\^-  -^  +^ -  *wi«'  ■-■-''  iM'-if'i-- ^  (« 

p.  what  follows  we  shall  confine  the  consideration  to  the  rates  uf 
bactions  which  run  practically  to  completion  in  one  direction, 
hat  is,  reactions  in  which  k'  is  neghgibly  small. 

2.  First  Order  Reactions.— Reactions  in  which  the  concentra- 
jlon  of  only  one  reacting  substance  changes  are  called  first  order 
Reactions,  provided  only  one  molecule  of  this  reacting  substance 
kppeara  in  the  chemical  equation  which  expresses  the  reaction 
IB  it  actually  taices  place.  The  change  of  dibroni-succinic  acid 
toto  brom-maleic  acid,  which  occurs  when  it  is  boiled  with  water, 

Simple  of  a  reaction  of  this  type, 
CHBrCOOH  CHCOOH 
I  =11  +HBr 

CHBrCOOH       CBrCOOH 
example  is  the  hydrolysis  of  cane  sugar  in  dilute  aqueous 
lolution  in  the  presence  of  an  acid.     The  reaction  is 

C,.H..0..  +  H,0.5'«i£--+f-'I;* 

glucose        fructose 

Problem  1, — Tmo  reacting  Hubstances,  water  and  sugar,  evidently  are 
""TOived  in  this  reaction.  How  can  it  he  a  first  order  reaction  according  to 
"le  above  characterization  of  a  first  order  reaction? 

For  a  first  order  reaction  the  general  law  of  reaction  rate, 
'Elation  (3),  evidently  reduces  to  the  form 

^f'  -  tIAl  (6) 

'  if  we  call  A  the  equivalent  concentration  of  the  reacting  sub-       i 
jB*»CB  when  the  reaction  begins  {i.e.,  when  (=0),  and  x  the  num-       I 

fa. J 
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ber  of  equivalents  (per  liter)  which  have  disappeared 
of  the  reaction,  at  the  end  of  I  units  of  time,  then  at  the  time. 
have  [A)  =  A— land  — (ilA]  =  dx,  and  equation  (6)  may  be  writ! 
in  the  form 

Problem  2. — Sbov  that  the  mU^ral  of  this  equatioa  is 

ylog,o^^=0.4343fc 

I^blem  3. — In  a  solution  nt  48°  containing  0.3  mole  of  cane  eugar  i 
liter  of  0.1  normal  HCl,  it  is  found  (by  means  of  a  polarimeter)  that  32 
cent,  of  the  sugar  is  hydrolyzed  in  20  minutes,      (a)  Calculate  the  proport 
ality  constant,  k,  which  ia  known  as  the  specific  reaction  rat«.      (t)  Calculi 
the  rates  of  the  reaction  at  its  start  and  at  the  end  of  30  minutea.     (f)  Wb 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar  will  be  hydrolyzed  at  the  end  of  60  minutes? 
What  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  would  be  hydrolyzed  at  the  end  of  30  niinutw 
if  the  0.3  mole  had  been  initially  dissolved  in  10  liters  of  the  0.  In  HCl  hstfi 
of  in  lliter?    TheHClaetsmerely  as  a  catalyst  (XXI,  12).     Itisnotused 
during  the  reaction  and  its  concentration  may  be  treated  as  a  constant. 

3.  Second  Order  Reactions. — ^When  two  reacting  moleculBf 
species   or   two   molecules  of   the   same  species  simultaneoUBly 
disappear  as  a  result  of  the  reaction,   under  conditions  such 
that  the  concentrationa  of  both  decrease,  then  the  reaction 
classed  aa  a  second  order  reaction. 

Examples : 

(1)  The  saponification  of  an  ester  by  an  alkali, 
CHsCOOCHa  +  NaOH  =  CHaCOONa  +  CH3OH 

(2)  The  polymerization  of  NOa  in  the  gaseous  state, 

2NO!  =  N,04 

Problem  4. — If  A  is  the  initial  concentration  of  one  of  the  reactmg  i 
stances  and  B  that  of  the  other,  and  x  is  the  number  of  equivalents, 
liter,  of  each  which  have  been  changed  over  by  the  reaction  after  t  unit*: 
time,  show  that  the  equation  for  the  rate  of  the  reaction  may  be 

The  general  integral  of  this  equation  is 

!_  _  .        B(A_ 

(A  -  B)l     *'"A'(B  -  x) 


1 
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;  equal  or  if  the  two  reacting  molecules  are  of 

\  W^)-A  -  '  <"> 

Problem  6,— In  the  saponification  of  methyl  acetate  (CHjCOOCHi)  by 

lustic  soda,  20  per  cent,  of  the  ester  n'ill  be  saponified  in  10  minutes  when 

»e  initial  concentrations  are  botli  0.01  molal.      (a)  How  long  will  it  take  to 

iponity   99   per  cent.?      (6)   What  will  be  the  concentration   of  methyl 

leohol  at   the  end  of  half  an  hour?     It  tlie  initial  concentration  of  tha 

Oster  is  0.015  mole  and  that  of  the  NaOH  0.03  mole  per  liter,  (c)  what  per 

Cent,  of  the  eater  will  be  saponified  in  10  minutea,  (d)  how  long  will  it  take  to 

saponify  99  per  cent.,  and   (e)  what  will  be  the  concentration  of  methyl 

alcohol  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour? 

4.  Third  Order  Reactions. — This  order  inchides  all  reactions 
in  which   three  reacting  molecules  are  directly  involved  with 

concentration  decrease. 
Example : 

2CHsC00Ag  +  HCOONa  =  2Ag  +  COs  +  CH^COOH  + 

CHaCOONa 

The  three  molecules  here  are  two  moleculeB  of  silver  acetate  and 
one  of  sodium  formate.  The  equation  for  the  rate  of  this  re- 
action would  evidently  be 

^-HA-  x)'{B  -  x)  (12) 

5.  Reactions  of  Higher  Orders.^Reactions  of  hij^er  orders 
than  the  third  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  For 
example,  the  reaction  which  is  written 

2PH3  +  4O2  =  PjOt,  -f  3H:0 
repreeenta  stoic  hiome  trie  ally  the  combustion  of  the  gaa  PHa. 
This  would  apparently  be  a  reaction  of  the  sixth  order  since  six 
reacting  molecules  are  involved.  Experiment  shows,  however, 
that  the  rate  of  this  reaction  actually  corresponds  to  the  equation 
of  a  second  order  reaction.  The  interpretation  placed  upon  this 
fact  is  that  the  above  reaction  actually  occurs  in  stages.  The  first 
stage  is  the  slow  reaction,  PHs  +  Oi  =  HPO2  +  Hs.  This  is 
evidently  a  second  order  reaction.  The  subsequent  reactions 
by  which  HjO  and  PjOs  are  produced  arc  very  rapid  in 


actions      ^H 
a  com-    ^H 
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parisoD  with  the  first  stage  so  that  the  rate  which  is  acta 
measured  ex pcriiiipn tally  is  the  rate  of  the  first  stage  of  tba 
actioD,  which  accounts  for  tlie  fact  that  the  reaction  behaveB 
a  second  order  one.  The  rate  of  a  reaction  which  occurs  in  st^ 
can  (tbviously  never  be  greater  than  the  rate  of  the  slowest  sti 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  reactions  of  higher  orders  are  It 
commonly  met  with.  The  slowest  stage  of  the  reaction  det 
mines  its  order  and  the  slow  stages  seem  most  frequently  to 
either  first,  second  or  third  order  reactions. 

The  most  general  and  exact  method  of  defining  the  "order" 
a  reaction  is  on  the  basis  of  the  differential  equation  whi 
cxproeaes  the  law  of  the  reaction  rate  in  terms  of  the  concentr 
tions  of  the  molecular  and  ionic  species  involved.  By  this 
method  the  order  of  the  reaction  is  defined  as  simply  equal  to  t 
algebraic  sum  of  the  exponents  (of  the  concentrations  of  the  spe- 
cies involved)  which  appear  in  the  differential  equation  exprwB- 
ing  the  reaction  rate.  According  to  this  definition  negative  and 
fractional  orders  as  well  as  the  zero  order  are  all  possible, 
fuller  discussion  of  such  cases  and  of  the  whole  subject  of  chemi- 
cal kinetics  in  homogeneous  sytems  will  be  found  in  Zawidski'i 
excellent  treatise'  on  the  subject  which  should  be  read  bycveiy 
student  interested  in  pursuing  in  further  detail  the  subject 
chemical  kinetics. 

6.  Saponification  and  the  Ionic  Theory. — 

Problem  7. — (a)  In  dilute  solution  the  rate  of  saponification  of  ethfl 
acetate  by  Ba(OH)!,  Ca(OH)i,  or  Sr(OH),  is  found  to  obey  the  equntioni' 
a  second  order  reaction  and  to  have  a  specific  reaction  rate  only  diidi'lj 
smaller  than  in  the  case  of  saponification  with  NaOH.  Stoichiometiiially 
the  reaction  would  be  written 

2CH,C00C,H.  +  Ba(OH),  =  (CH,COO),Ba  +  2C,H.0H 
and  would  appear  to  be  a  third  order  reaction.  Show  how  according  to  tb* 
Ionic  Theory  we  should  expect  the  reaction  to  be  a  second  order  one  Bti 
to  have  nearly  the  same  specifia  reaction  rate  aa  in  the  case  of  NaOi^' 
(6)  The  specific  reaction  rates  for  saponification  with  KOH,  LiOH  and  CsOH 
are  the  same  as  for  NaOH,  but  that  for  NHjOH  is  very  much  smaller  fini- 
tially  only  about  jV  as  large,  in  fact,  for  a  0.1  normal  solution).  Alltl« 
reactions  are  second  order  ones.  How  are  these  facts  interpreted  by  the 
Ionic  Theory?  {Suggestion  r  Write  all  the  reactions  in  the  ionic  form 
and  make  use  of  the  facts  stated  in  XVII,  3.     Esters  are  non-etectrolytn-) 

°  Jan  von  Zawidski,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Dublany  AgricultiirJ 
Inatitute  at  Lemberg,  Poland, 
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n^blem  8. — At  25°  the  initia,!  rate  of  saponification  of  ethyl  acetato  by 
tt  normal  NaOH  is  9.0  times  as  great  as  that  by  O.l  normal  KCN.  From 
I  oonclusionB  reacheii  in  problem  7,  together  with  the  data  given  in  XVII, 
rhat  would  you  conclude  as  to  the  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ion  in  the 
W  solution?  The  source  of  this  hydroxyl  ion  will  be  explained  later 
nation  23,  XXIII). 

r.  Reaction  Rate   and   Thermodjraamic   Environment.     The 

utral   Salt  Effect.^Heartion   rates   in  solution   are   nsually 

preciably  influenced  by  ttie  presence  of  neutral  eaits  which 

parently  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  reaction  itself. 

many  cases  this  "neutral  salt  effect,"  as  it  is  called,  may  be 

terpreted  aa  due,  at  least  partially,  to  the  influence  of  the  ions 

the  salt  upon  the  thermodynamic  environment  (XVII,  6)  pre- 

iling  within  the  solution,  for  the  rate  of  any  given  reaction  is 

ly  powerfully  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which 

takes  place.     In  employing  reaction  rates  for  determining  the 

ncentration  of  some  molecular  species  in  a  given  solution  it  is, 

erefore,  essential  that  the  experiments  be  conducted  as  far  as 

esiblo  under  comparable  conditions  as  regards  thermodynamic 

mronment.     Thus  in  problem  8,  the  NaOH  solution  employed 

the  experiment  should  have  been  one  which  had  an  OH~-ion 

ncentration  as  close  as  possible  to  that  prevailing  in  the  KCN 

iution,  and  it  should  also  have  contained  sufficient  KCl  to 

ake  its   total   concentration  of  uni-univalent  electrolyte  0.1 

guivalent  per  Uter.     The  thermodynamic  environment  within 

te  NaOH  solution  would  then  probably  have  been  as  close 

f  that  prevailing  within  the  KCN  solution  as  it  is  possible  to 

iske   it.     Only   when   the   thermodynamic   environments   are 

fentica!  in  two  solutions  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  a 

iven  reaction  has  the  same  specific  reaction  rate  in  both  solu- 

This  sliould  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  in  employing 

laws  of  chemical  kinetics  in  the  study  of  solutions. 

\-S.  Temperature  and  Reaction  Rate. — It  has  been  found  in 

cases   that   equal    increments   of    temperature    produce 

lut    the    same    multiplication   of    reaction    rate.     For   each 

of  10°  the  rate  of  the  reaction  is  multiplied  2-4  fold,  the 

;t  value  of  the  multiplying  factor  varying  with  the  nature 

the  reaction,  approaching  unity  for  very  fast  reactions  and 

lasing  rapidly  as  the  reaction  velocity  itself  decreases.' 
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IVoUem  9, — Assuming  2.5  as  an  average  value  for  this  multiplying  tael 
calmtate  how  mftoy  fold  the  leactioti  rate  would  be  increased  by  a 


A  more  general  expression  for  the  effect  of  temperature  upd 
the  specific  reaction  rate  is  that  formulated  by  van't  Hoff  4 
follows: 

4  log*  _  A 

where  A  is  a  characteristic  constaut. 

Catalysis 

9.  The  Phenomenon  of  Catalysis. — The  rates  of  chemical  reac- 
tions in  many  instances  can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  presenca 
in  the  reaction  mixture  of  substances,  called  catalytic  agents 
or  catalysts,  which  are  not  themselves  consumed  by  the  re- 
action. This  phenomenon  is  known  as  catalysis.  There  arc 
many  kinds  and  varieties  of  catalysts  and  the  mechanism  of 
their  action  is  so  different  in  different  cases  and  so  Uttle  untie^ 
stood  that  few,  if  any,  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  con- 
cerning the  phenomenon.  It  is  of  immense  importance,  however, 
in  scientific  and  industrial  processes  as  well  as  in  many  procesB 
which  occur  in  nature,  and  a  brief  statement  regarding  whafiB 
known  concerning  the  action  of  some  classes  of  catalysts  will  bfi 
included  here. 

10.  Contact  Agents.— Many  reactions  both  in  the  gaseous 
state  and  in  solution  are  greatly  accelerated  near  the  surface  of 
certain  solids  such  as  platinum  black,  ferric  oxide  and  other 
metallic  oxides.  Such  substances  in  a  finely  divided  stale 
adsorb  (that  is,  concentrate  and  hold  upon  their  surface)  ot* 
or  more  of  the  reacting  substances  from  the  gas  or  solution  awl 
the  reaction  in  the  adsorbed  layer  then  proceeds  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  body  of  the  gaa  or  solution  where  the  oonceu* 
trations  are  much  lower  and  where  the  molecules  are  not  orient- 
ated as  they  are  in  the  adsorbed  layer.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mechanism  of  the  catalytic  effect  of  some  of  the  contact 

The  action  appears  in  many  cases,  however,  to  be  a 
very  specific  one.     The  contact  process  of  sulphuric  acid  maniH 


',  agenta. 

i  very  spei 
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ture  is  an  example  of  a  technical  application  of  &  contact 
int. 

\.  clear  presentation  of  the  various  hypotheses  which  have 
in  suggested  for  interpreting  the  behavior  of  contact  catal>'sts 
I  been  given  recently  by  Bancroft.^  Rideal'  anil  Taylor's,* 
toiyds  in  Theory  and  Practice  (1919)  should  also  be  consulted 
'further  details  concerning  the  whole  subject  of  catalysis  and 
ialytic  agents. 

For  reactions  between  gases  at  very  low  pressures  the  applica- 
Ui  of  the  principles  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  lead  to  quanti- 
Irve  deductions  which  are  capable  of  experimental  test.  The 
lantitative  theory  of  contact  catalysis  obtained  in  this  way 
iiacussed  below.     (Sec.  18.) 

U.  Carriers.— In  many  homogeneous  reactions  the  catalj-st 
Cts  chemically  with  one  of  the  reacting  substances  to  fonn  an 
ermediate  compound  which  in  turn  reacts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
[enerate  the  catalyst  and  produce  the  final  reaction  products. 
li  catalysts  are  known  as  carriers.  Thus  nitric  oxide,  NO, 
B  as  a  carrier  in  the  familiar  chamber  process  for  the  manu- 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  usually  written 

Oi  +  2X0  =  2N0, 
Jthen 

SOs  +  NO,  +  HiO  =  H,S0,  +  NO 
13.  Ions  as  Catalysts. — Hydrogen  ion  and  hydroxyl  ion  act  afl 
laJyats  for  many  reactions  which  occur  in  aqueous  solution, 
e  velocity  of  any  reaction  catalyzed  by  either  of  these  two 
B  is,  in  dilute  solution,  directly  proportional  to  the  con- 
ttration  of  the  ions  in  question  as  long  as  the  thermodynamic 
dronment  remains  constant.  The  inversion  of  cane  sugar 
sn  acid,  the  hydrolysis  of  an  ester  by  an  acid  and  the  hydra- 
l  of  milk  sugar  by  an  alkali  are  examples  of  such  reactions. 
By  are  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
concentration  of  the  catalyzing  ion  in  a  given  solution. 
[3.  Enzymes.- — Many  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  secrete 
tain  complex  colloidal  compounds,  known  as  enzymes,  which 
Eric  K-  Rideal,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Univeraity  of 
ibridge. 
Sugh  S.  Taylor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  in  Princeton 
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posHess  highly  specific  but  very  powerful  catalytic 
Thus  the  yeast  plant  secretes  the  enzyme,  invertase,  whin 
able  to  convert  cane  sugar  into  glucose  and  fructose,  « 
another  yeast  enzyme  known  as  x>inase  will  convert  glui 
(but  not  the  closely  related  compound,  fructose)  into  alcohol 
carbon  dioxide.  On  the  other  hand,  glucose  will  be  conve 
into  lactic  acid  by  an  enzyme  produced  by  the  lactic  acid  bad 
Enzymes  arc  responsible  for  many  of  the  processes  of  physidl 
(as  pepsin,  lypase,  and  trypsin  in  digestion)  and  for  the  proo 
of  decay  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  veil 
of  reactions  catalyzed  by  enzymes  increases  with  the  t«m] 
ture  up  to  a  point  usually  between  30°  and  40°  after  n 
it  decreases  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  enzyme  by  1 
Enzymes  are  employed  in  a  number  of  industrial  processes  sn 
as  brewing  and  butter  and  cheese  manufactiu^. 

14.  Water  as  a  Catalyst. — The  presence  of  water  seems  to 
indispensable  for  the  occurrence  of  many  reactions.  Thus  HI 
and  NHs  when  brought  together  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition  " 
not  react  with  each  other.  The  presence  of  the  merest  ti 
of  water  vapor,  however,  suffices  to  start  the  reaction.  ' 
mechanism  of  this  action  is  not  understood  but  it  has  been  8 
gested*  that  a  few  water  molecules  by  uniting  with  one  of 
reacting  Bubstancea  "opens  up"  its  molecular  field  of  f( 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  molecules  of  th 
other  substance. 

15.  Autocatalyffls. — Some  reactions  are  catalyzed  by 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  reaction  products  and 
therefore,  said  to  be  autocatalyzcd.  The  reaction  between  o) 
acid  and  a  permanganate  in  solution  is  catalyzed  in  this 
The  decomposition  of  AgjO  into  Ag  and  Oj  at  high  temperatur 
is  catalyzed  by  the  metallic  silver  and  the  rate  of  the  reacti 
increases  with  the  amount  of  silver.  The  action  in  this  instano 
however,  is  probably  a  contact  action,  the  reaction  20  = 
being  catalyzed  at  the  surface  of  the  finely  divided  diver. 

16.  Radiant  Energy. — Many  reactions  which  proceed  v 
slowly  or  inappreciably  in  the  dark  are  greatly  accelerated  wl 
illuminated  by  radiant  energy  of  the  proper  wave  length.  11 
union  of  Hj  and  CU  gases  in  the  sunlight  and  the  changes  wl 
take  place  upon  a  photographic  plate  are  examples  of  photi 
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chemical  reactioas.  Not  only  is  the  reaction  rate  influenced 
by  the  light,  but  the  nature  of  the  reaction  products  and  the 
yield  obtained  are  also  affected.  The  subject  of  photochemistry 
is  being  extensively  investigated  at  the  present  time.  Other 
forms  of  energy  such  as  the  silent  electric  discharge,  X-rays, 
cathode  raya,  a  rays,'  etc.,  also  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  course  and  rate  of  chemical  reactions  in  many  cases.  These 
effects,  while  introduced  at  this  point,  are  not  usually  classed  as 
catalytic,  however. 

Recent  theories  of  chemical  kinetics  class  qll  chemical  reactions 
as   photochemical  in  nature,  that  is,  every  reaction  is  Fissumed 
to  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  radiant  energy  of  a  certain 
characteristic  frequency.     The  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  de- 
termined by  the  intensity  of  the  characteristic  radiation  and 
depends  upon  the  temperature  only  in  so  far  as  the  intensity  of 
the  radiation  is  determined  by  the  tempwrature.     The  heat  of 
the  reaction  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  difference  in 
the  frequencies  of  the  characteristic  radiations  of  the  direct  and 
feverae  reactions  and  is  calculable  therefrom,  the  propbrtionahty 
uonstant  being  equal  to  the  product  of  Planck's  k  (X,  13)  and 
Elvogadro's  number.     This  new  theory  thus  involves  the  Planck 
^antum  hypothesis  and  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  writings  of 
iVautz,"  W,  C.  McC,   Lewis,'  Pratolongo,"  Perrin,  Baly**  and 
thera.' 

,  The  validity  of  the  radiation  theory  has  been  seriously  ques- 
^oned,  however,  by  Langmuir,*  by  Tolman'  and  by  Lindemann. '" 

Heterogeneous  Systems 

17.  Solid  Substances. — When  a  solid  substance  reacts  with  a 

^bstance  in  solution  the  rate  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to 

|he  surface  of  the  solid  exposed  to  the  solution.     When  a  solid 

lissolves  in  its  own  solution  the  rate  at  which  it  dissolves,  -m 
^  at 

'  Max  Trautz,  Physical  Chemist  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

William   Cudmore   McCullagh   Lewis,   Brunner   Professor   of   Physical 
lemistry  in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Ugo  Pratolongo,  Acting  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemical  Technology 
the  University  of  Milan. 

'  Edward  Charles  Cyri!  Baly,  Graot   Professor  of  Inorganic 
the  University  of  Liverpool. 


J 
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under  uniform  conditions  of  temperature  and  of  stirring  is  pi 
porlional  Ui  the  surface,  A,  exposed  and  to  the  difference  betwe 
its  solubility,  S  (XIV,  12)  and  its  concentration,  C,  in  the  so 
lion  at  the  time  i,  or  mathematically 

^  =  kA{S  -  C)  (1 

Problem  ID. — (a)  What  are  the  relative  rates  at  which  a  substance  t 
dissolve  in  its  own  solution  (1)  when  the  Bolution  is  50  per  cent.  Batura) 
and  (2)  when  it  ia  98  per  cent,  saturated?  Q>)  If  it  takea  2  minutea  I 
the  solution  to  become  60  per  cent,  saturated,  how  long  should  a  solubil 
experiment  last,  if  one  wishes  to  determine  the  solubility  with  an  accui* 
of  0.01  per  cent.?  Assume  constant  surface  and  constant  oonditiom 
stirring. 

18.  Chemical  ReactionB  on  Surfaces.     Contact  Catalysis.- 

quantitative  theory  of  the  kinetics  of  surface  reactions  b 
been  developed  by  Langmuir^  as  follows.  Consider  any  gaseo 
reaction  which  takes  place  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  Efflf 
catalyst.  The  available  surface  of  the  catalyst  will  contain 
certain  number  of  atoms  of  the  catalyst  and  by  virtue  of  tf 
electric  fields  {i.e.,  their  "chemical  affinity"  in  the  older  tern 
ology)  they  are  able  to  bind  a  certain  number  of  the  gas  mole* 
which  strike  them.  The  ratio  in  which  the  adsorbing  molecu 
(i.e.,  the  surface  molecules  of  the  catalyst)  and  the  adsorl 
molecules  unite  in  any  given  union  of  this  kind  will  evidently 
in  accord  with  the  Law  of  Combining  Weights.  The  adsorl) 
layer  will  thus  be  only  one  molecule  deep  and  at  any  giv 
moment  only  a  part  of  the  surface  will  be  covered  by  I 
adsorbed  gas  owing  to  the  kinetic  equilibrium  which  exis 
(cf.  VI,  4).  Two  cases  are  of  special  interest  and  will  be  « 
sidered  separately. 

First  Case.     Surface  of  Catalyst  Covered  to  Only  a  Small  EM 
by  Adsorbed  Layer. — Aa  an  example  consider  a  simple  dissociatic 
reaction  such  as,  Hi  =  2H.     The  rate  of  condensation  of  I 
molecules  on  the  surface  of  the  catalyst  will  evidently  be  fccW).  I 
where  K  is  a  proportionality  constant  and  mg  is  given  by  equation 
(2,  VI).     Similarly  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  undissociated 
Ha  molecules  will  be  k^.     Here  n  represents  the  number  d 
atoms  of  the  catalyst  required  to  hold   one  molecule  of  1 
adsorbed  gas  while  the  latter  is  in  the  adsorbed  condition  a 
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( is  the  fractional  part  of  the  total  number  of  catalyst  atoms 
rhich  at  any  moment  am  holding  adsorbed  molecules  of  the  gas. 
ince  equilibrium  prevails,  we  have, 

jt,m,  =  h^  (15) 

Now  the  product  of  a  catalyzed  reaction  is  produced  in  the 

dsorbed  film  by  the  reaction  of  vi  adjacent  adsorbed  molecules, 

being,  of  course,  unity  for  a  dissociation  reaction.     For  the 

velocity  of  the  reaction  we  have  therefore 

-f-*K.-  (16) 

'hich  combined  with  equation  (^15)  and  equation  (2,  VI)  gives  us 

For  the  dissociation  of  Hi  in  contact  with  a  hot  wire,  m  =  1 
and  since  experiments  show  that  the  rate  of  this  reaction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  pressure  of  Ht,  we  conclude 
that  n  =  2,  that  is,  that  the  adsorption  compound  between  the' 
metal  and  the  hydrogen  has  the  formula  MH,  For  the  reverse 
reaction,  2H  =  Hj,  the  above  course  of  reasoning  would  give 
m  =  2  and  n  =  1  and  hence  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  rate 
||<rf  this  reaction  should  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atomic  hydrogen  which  conclusion  has  been 
eompletely  confirmed  by  experiment.  The  same  course  of 
teasoning  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  other  reactions. 

Second  Case.  Surface  of  Catalyst  Almost  Completely  Covered 
}/y  Adsorbed  Layer. — Let  us  consider  a  reaction  between  two  gases 
taking  place  in  an  adsorbed  layer.  We  will  suppose  further 
that  the  surface  of  the  catalyst  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  an 
adsorbed  layer  of  gas  1.  Using  the  same  nomenclature  as  above 
have  for  the  rate  of  condensation  of  the  first  gas,  k^m^^l  —  a)", 
while  its  rate  of  evaporation  will  be  a  constant,  k^,  since  the 
surface  is  almost  entirely  covered.     Hence 

hmt  a  -  a)"=  it,  (18) 

The  second  gaa  can  react  only  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  uncovered  surface  of  the  catalyst  and  hence  its  rate  of  reaction 
jauBt  be 

-~-k,(l-a)-v,',  (19) 
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Combining  this  with  equation   (18)   and  equation  (2,  VI)  w( 
have, 

jT  ~  const.  X  — ^  (S 

r 

that  is  the  rate  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  pressure 
gaa  2  and  inversely  proportional  to  the—  power  of  the  pressure 
gas  1. 

The  reaction 

2S0j  +  Oj  =  2SO3 
when  catalyzed  by  platinum  has  been  found  by  Bodenstein  and 
Fink"  to  be  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  SOa  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  pressure  of  SOj.  Thii 
result  is  in  agreement  with  the  above  equation,  if  the  SOnisguI 
and  the  SOa,  gas  2;  n'  being  1  and  n,  2.  This  would  indieal* 
that  the  surface  of  the  platinum  is  almost  entirely  covered  witk 
a  layer  of  SOj,  the  adsorption  compound  having  the  fonnui* 
PtSOa. 
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CHAPTER  XXri 
CHEMICAL  EQUILIBRIUM 

Homogeneous  Systems  at  Constant  Temperatubb  ' 

1.  The  Nature  of  Chemical  Equilibrium. — Suppose  that  we 
iring  together  ia  any  homogeneous  gas  or  liquid  system  two 
ubatances  A  and  B  which  enter  into  chemical  reaction  with 
*ch  other  to  form  the  substances  M  and  N  as  expressed  by  the 
iquation 

aA  +  6B  =  mM  +  hN  (1) 

As  this  reaction  proceeds,  the  concentrations  of  A  and  B  will  bo 
observed  to  decrease  and  those  of  M  and  N  to  increase,  at  firat 
rapidly  and  then  more  slowly  until  finally  a  steady  condition 
will  be  reached  in  which  the  concentrations  of  the  molecular 
Species  A,  B,  M  and  N  no  longer  change,  that  is,  the  reaction 
uas  apparently  stopped.  In  the  same  way  if  we  were  to  start 
*ith  the  two  substances  M  and  N  at  the  same  initial  equivalent 
Concentrations  as  were  used  for  A  and  B  in  the  first  experiment, 
*6  would  find  that  reaction  (1)  would  proceed  /riwi  right  to  left 
"ntil  eventually  a  steady  condition  of  no  concentration  change 
foald  again  be  reached.  The  concentrations  of  the  foiu-  molecu- 
"T  species  when  this  steady  state  is  attained  are  found  to  be 
Odependent  of  the  direction  from  which  this  condition  is  ap- 
(Toached.  That  is,  whether  we  started  with  a  moles  of  A  and 
I  moles  of  B  or  with  m  moles  of  M  and  n  moles  of  N,  the  con- 
lentrations  of  all  four  species  when  the  reaction  ha*l  apparently 
eased  would  have  the  same  respective  values  regardless  of  the 
irection  in  which  the  reaction  took  place.  When  a  steady 
Bndition  of  this  character  is  reached  in  any  chemical  reaction, 
be  molecular  species  involved  are  said  to  be  in  chemical  ei^uilih- 
nun  with  one  another.  This  equilibrium  is  not  a  static  one, 
but  is  instead  a  dynamic  one.  That  is,  the  chemical 
.ction  does  not  actually  cease  but  rather  it  continues  to  take 
in  both  directions  but  at  the  same  rate  in  each  direction. 
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Thp  reacting  Biiljalances  are  thus  re-formed  by  the  revereep 
action  just  a^  fast  aa  they  are  used  up  by  the  direct  reaction, tl 
net  concentration  change  being  zero. 

The  concentrations  of  the  reacting  molecular  species  irin 
oquilibriuin  is  attained  will  be  called  their  equilibrium  once 
trations.  In  any  chemical  equilibrium  in  a  perfect  gas  or 
dilute  solution  at  a  given  temperature,  the  equilibrium  cone* 
trationa,  C^,  Ca,  C^  and  C„,  are  always  ao  related  that 
fulfill  the  following  condition 

where  the  value  of  the  "equilibrium  constant,"  as  it  is  called,  i 
for  a  given  thermodynamic  environment,  eharacterifitic  of  tl 
reaction  in  question.     This  relation  is  Guldberg  and  Waagl' 
law  of  chemical  mass  action  as  applied  to  chemical  equilibrii 
In  section  3  we  shall  recognize  it  as  a  special  case  of  a  iti 
general   law    based    upon    the    principles   of   thermodynaoii* 
2.  The  Criterion  for  True  Chemical  Equilibrium.— The  fsl 
that  in  any  instance  a  given  chemical  reaction  has  apparenfl 
come  to  a  stop  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  that  a  true  ehemi 
equilibrium  has  been  attained.     In  order  to  make  certain  I 
equilibrium  should  be  approached  from  both  directions.    If  I 
value  of  the  equilibrium  constant  computed  from  the  equilibrt 
concentrations  is  found  to  be  independent  of  the  direction  & 
which  the  equilibrium  is  approached,  then  the  equilibrium  i 
true  chemical  equilibrium.     False  equilibria  are  sometimes  i 
with,  due  to  various  causes  such  as  destruction  or  absence  of  >» 
essential  catalytic  agent  (XXI,  9) ,  extreme  slowness  of  some  stage 
of  the  reaction,  or  slow  diffusion  of  one  or  more  of  the  substanfflg 
involved.     False  equilibria  occur  most  frequently  in  the  caaa  ■ 
reactions  in  heterogeneous  systems.  m 

Pioblem  1. — In  one  experiment  0.100  mole  each  of  Hi  and  COt  an 
heated  together  at  686°  in  a  closed  liter  vessel  until  the  reaction  has  appar- 
ently coaficd.  The  vessel  is  then  found  to  contain  0.0422  mole  of  11,0.  Ir 
a  second  experiment  0.110  mole  of  CO  and  0.0902  mole  of  HjO  are  heatd 
in  the  same  way  and  when  the  reaction  haa  apparently  ceased  0.0574  molt 
of  CO]  is  found  to  have  been  formed.  Was  true  chemical  equilibrium 
attained  in  theae  experiments? 
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3.  The  Thennodynamic  Law  of  Chemical  Equilibrium  at 
Constant  Temperature,  (a)  Gaseous  Systems. — If  any  number 
erf  molecular  species  A,  B,  .  .  .  . ,  M,  N,  .  .  etc.,  are  in  chemical 
equilibrium  with  one  another  in  the  gaseous  state  as  expressed 
by  the  equation 

aA  +  6B  +  .  .  ?=iwM+  nN  + (3) 

the  following  purely  thermodynamic  (XII,  8)  relationship  can 
be  shown  to  connect  the  partial  pressures,  p,  and  molal  .volumes, 
r,  of  the  molecular  species  concerned,  at  any  given  constant 
temperature  T  (see  Appendix,  16,  for  derivation): 

mv^dp^  +  nv^dpv  +  -  •  •  —  ot;^dp^  —  fevad^B  —  .  .  .  =  0      (4) 
where  dp  for  each  substance  represents  the  complete  differential 

dp  =  (p^)  dP  +  (^ j  Ax,  P  being  the  total  pressure  on  the  sys- 
tem and  X  the  mole  fraction  of  any  constituent  of  the  system 
whether  it  be  concerned  in  the  chemical  reaction  or  not.  In 
other  words,  if  the  chemical  equiUbrium  be  displaced  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  by  changing  either  the  pressure  or  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gas  or  both,  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  partial 
pressures  of  the  molecular  species  concerned  in  the  equilibrium 
must  occur  in  such  a  way  as  to  fulfill  the  condition  represented  by 
equation  (4),  which  for  brevity  may  be  written 

S^mv^dpM  =  0  (5) 

where  the  ±  sign  indicates  that  the  ternas  for  the  substances  on 
one  side  of  the  reaction  must  be  taken  with  opposite  signs  from 
those  for  the  substances  on  the  other  side  of  the  reaction. 

In  order  to  integrate  this  equation  it  is  first  necessary  to  know 
the  equation  of  state  for  each  molecular  species  involved.  If 
all  the  substances  obey  the  perfect  gas  law  or  in  general  if  p 
represents  the  fugacity  (XIV,  1),  we  have  mv^dp^  —  mRT Aloge 
Pm  =  firdlogeP?  aiid  similarly  for  each  of  the  other  substances 
involved   in   the   reaction.     Equation    (5)    therefore    becomes 

RTA\ogjl'^}-  •  =  0  (6) 


a      h 
Pjl'Pb 


which  on  integration  gives 


.m  _n 


P^'^t"'  '     =  const.  =  Kp  (7) 

PjlPb    •    • 
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This  is  the  law  of  chemical  mass  action  (for  a  gaseous  BysUi 
expressed  iu  terms  of  partial  pressures  or  fugacities.  If  the  st 
stances  are  all  perfect  gases,  we  may  also  write  p^  =  {C^'t) 

and  similarly  for  each  of  the  other  substances,  where  C 

represents  the  equilibrium  concentration  in  moles  per  Ihtf 
(XXII,  1)  in  each  instance.  Equation  (7)  may  therefore  be 
written 

where  A;i  =  a+fe+.    .    .  —m  —  u— .    .    . 

and  we  thus  obtain  the  mass  action  law  (equation  2)  in  terms  of 
volume  concentrations.  The  relationship  between  the  equililv 
rium  constants,  K^  and  Kc,  of  the  two  modes  of  expresaioD  is 
shown  in  equation  (8)  from  which  one  constant  can  evidentiy 
be  calculated  if  the  other  is  known. 


"  = " -r^  '— ^  =  A'p^^"  ^  ^'  (.UP  is  constant)  (It) 

(ii)  Liquid  Systems, ^ — ^In  the  case  of  a  chemical  equilibrium 
in  solution,  equation  (7),  where  p  represents  fugacity,  owt 
evidently  hold  for  the  vapor  above  the  solution  and  if  the 
thermodynamic  environment  in  the  solution  is  constant,  tbe 
fugacity  of  each  molecular  species  will  be  proportional  to  '•* 
mole  fraction,  x,  in  the  solution.  (See  equation  1,  XIV.)  Eqw 
tion  (7)  may,  therefore,  be  written 

^-^  =  const.  =  iC.  (11) 

for  the  solution.  This  is  the  law  governing  a  chemical  eqiulil'' 
riiun  in  any  solution  in  which  the  thermodynamic  environment 
is  constant. 

problem  3. — Show  that  from  the  nature  of  the  deSnittons  (XI,  6)  rf  * 
and  C  for  any  substance  in  a  Bolution  the  following  relationship  axis 
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An  and  K^  are  defined  by  equations  (9)  and  (11)  respectively  and  Co 
^x^sents  the  total  concentration  (in  moles  per  liter)  of  all  molecular  species 
^"^  tilie  solution  which  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  reaction  (solvent 
?*^^lecules,  for  example). 

Problem  4. — Under  what  mathematical  condition  and  also  under  what 
practical  condition  will  equation  (12)  reduce  to  the  form 

^a'%  •    •     =  const.  =  K.  (13) 

In  writing  the  mass  action  law  in  terms  of  concentrations  it  is 
*^quently  customary  to  employ  the  formula  of  the  substance  in- 
closed in  brackets  as  a  symbol  representing  its  volume  concentra- 
tion. Thus  in  this  nomenclature  equations  (2)  and  (13)  would 
V)e  written 

[M]-  [Nf  _j.  .... 

[Ar  [B?-    •   -"^  ^^  ^ 

4.  Determination  of  the  Equilibrium  Constant. — In  order  to 
determine  by  direct  measurement  the  numerical  value  of  the 
equilibrium  constant  for  a  given  reaction  at  a  given  temperature, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  establish  equilibrium  between  the  different 
substances  taking  part  in  the  reaction  and  then  to  measure  the 
concentration  of  each  substance  in  this  equilibrium  mixture.  In 
order  to  be  certain  that  true  equilibrium  has  been  attained,  it 
should,  as  explained  above,  he  approached  from  both  directions 
arid  in  many  cases  a  catalyst  (XXI,  9)  must  be  used  in  order  to 
hasten  the  attainment  of  equilibrium.  The  method  employed 
for  determining  the  concentration  of  any  substance  in  an  equilib- 
rium mixture  must  be  one  which  does  not  change  this  concen- 
tration during  the  process  of  determining  its  value,  for  such  a 
change  would  result  in  a  displacement  of  the  equilibrium.  The 
customary  methods  of  chemical  analysis  cannot,  therefore,  be 
employed  in  many  cases  and  we  are  obliged  to  modify  these 
methods  or  to  resort  to  physical  methods  for  measuring  the 
efquilibrium  concentrations  of  the  molecular  species  concerned. 

As  an  example  we  will  consider  the  problem  of  determining  the 
equilibrium  constant  for  the  gaseous  reaction. 

2HI^H2+l2  (15) 

EquiUbriiun  in  this  reaction  may  be  reached  either  by  heating 
gaseous  HI  to  the  desired  temperature  or  by  heating  a  mixture 


Taceq^Btei^H  ^Kit^iwiv  tam  i  imiBjt  coaled  i 

(bf  dbarti^  tfe  Ii  ^  HI  B  medc  potad  Hud : 

K  Hi  tOHHiae)  w  fbnd  to  contxin  Z06  imbtf 

Ik  of  It  ^d  37jO  noks  of  HI  in  the  ntfinne,  f- 


.wFfim 


[hh' 


m" 


Inctead  of  cooline  snc4i  an  eqaSibriom  mixture  and  then 
JjrsDg  it,  it  is  freqoent^  poa^de  to  detemune  its  compoeitiDii 
at  eqoilibriani  by  a  suitable  jdtyscal  method.  Thus  in  tbe 
present  caaeHIaodHiarebothcoIorleeBgaseswhileltisstrDnsly 

I     colored,  and  by  comparing  the  depth  of  color  of  the  equilibrium 
mixture  with  that  of  a  series  of  vesseb  containing  iodine  vapo^ 

I     alone,  at  known  concentrations,  the  composition  of  the  equiHb- 

I     rium  mixture  can  be  determined. 

Pn>bl*n  i, — A  I'Ut«r  glass  tube  containing  0.1  mole  of  HI  gaa  is  heated 

to  440°  until  equilibrium  is  establiahed.     By  cumpanng  the  deptb  ri 

till)  viukit  rolor  observed  on  looking  through  the  tube  with  the  coIof  oI 

I     atuiidard  tubes  containing  pure  iodine  vapor,  the  color  of  the  equilibrium 

r     miKluro  in  found  to  correspaod  to  an  It  concentration  of  0.0112  mole  pci 

'        -  Mux    Bddnnrteiri    {1871-        ).     Professor  of   Physical   and    Eleclro- 
I,     oliMniiitry  in  tho  Technical  School  at  Hanover,  Germany. 
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From  these  data  compute  the  equilibrium  constant  for  this  equilib- 
(«-  XI,  problem  1.) 
hoblem  6, — A  lit«r  vessel  containing  0.14  mole  of  Hj  and  30.6  grams  of 
healed  to  440°.  How  much  HI  will  be  formed?  What  will  be  the 
rtjal  presaure  of  each  substance  when  equilibrium  ia  reached?  ^^'hat  will 
the  total  pressure  of  the  mixture? 

Problem  7. — z  grams  of  HI  arc  heated  in  &  2-liter  vessel  at  440°  until 
liiUbrium  is  reached,  the  total  pressure  being  0.6  atmosphere.     Calcii- 

... 

When  a  gas  containing  more  than  one  atom  in  its  molecule  is 
ated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  it  breaks  up  or  disaoci- 
partiolly  into  simpler  molecules  (XX,  4)  and  the  fractional 

rtent  to  which  such  dissociation  occurs  at  any  given  temperature 
pressure  is  called  the  degree  of  dissociation,  a,  of  the  gas. 
.  degree  of  disaoeiation  and  hence  also  the  equilibrium  con- 
ittnt  of  the  reaction  can  usually  be  calculated  by  determining 
le  density  of  the  partially  dissociated  gas  in  equihbriura  with 
le  dissociation  products  at  the  temperature  in  question  and 
omparing  this  observed  density,  Doha.,  with  the  density,  Draic, 
liieh  the  gas  would  have  at  the  same  temperature,  if  it  did  not 
iciate.  This  latter  density  can  of  course  be  calculated  from 
Se  molecular  weight  of  the  undissociated  gas  and  the  tempera- 
Ire  and  pressure. 

I'roblem  8. — When  one  molecule  of  a  gas  dissociates  it  produces  n  mole- 
of  dissociation  products.  If  one  mole  of  the  gas  is  heated  to  such 
bemperatiire  that  the  degree  of  dissociation  ia  a,  show  that  the  total  num- 
of  all  molecular  species  present  in  the  dissociation  mixture  is 
+  (n  —  l)a.     Show  also  that  a  can  he  calculated  from  the  equation 

O   ,„  -  O  h. 

("  -  i)o^.  "  ' 

I^oblem  9. — NtOi  dissociates  in  the  gaseous  state  according  to  the 
luation 

N1O4  =  2N0t  (16rt) 

i  49.7°  and  26,8  mm.  the  observed  density  of  the  gaa  referred  to  air  is 
iiS63.     Calculate  its  degree  of  dissociation. 

rt>roblem  10. — Show  that  for  any  dissociation  of  the  type,  AB  =  A  +  B, 
le  equilibrium  constant,  Kr,  for  the  dissociation  reaction  is  expressed  by 
|!ie  relation 
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and  tor  the  type,  Ai  =  2A,  by  the  relation 

where  C  is  the  volume  cuncentration  of  the  dissociating  substance 
on  the  Ekssumptioti  that  it  does  not  dissociate,  that  is,  C  =  ^  - 
m  is  the  number  of  grams  of  the  substance  in  the  volume  v.  j_ 

Problem  11. — From  the  data  in  the  preceding  problems  calculate  iBM* 
value  of  Kr.  for  the  dissociation  of  NiOi  at  40.7°  and  26.8  mm.     Caloiil 
also  Kp  and  K,  for  one  atmosphere  pressure-     From  your  results  c 
a  for  P  =  1,  for  P  =  0.5,  and  for  P  =  0.1  atmosphere  respectively. 
would  be  the  partial  pressure  of  the  NOj  molecules  for  P  =  0.6  atmt 
Calculate  the  actual  density  (referred  to  air)  of  the  gas,  for  P  =  93.7finB 
(The  observed  value  at  this  pressure  is  1.79.) 

Problem    13. — Phosphorous    pentachloride    dissociates    in   the   gi 
state  according  to  the  equation 

PCI,  =  PCI.  +  CI, 
When  1  gram  of  PCIi  crystals  is  vaporized  at  182°  and  1  atmosphere  U» 
density  of  the  vapor  referred  to  air  is  6.0S  when  equihhriam  is  roacheil. 
Calculate  n,  K^,  K,  and  K,.  Calculate  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  tl» 
PCii  after  equilibrium  ia  reached  in  each  of  the  following  experimento:  [A 
10  grams  of  Cli  are  mixed  with  the  PCI,,  (1)  at  constant  volume  and  (3)st 
constant  pressure;  (b)  the  same  experiments  with  1  gram  ot  Ar;  (()  ti» 
same  experiments  with  1  gram  of  PCIj;  {d)  the  total  pressure  is  reducai  to 
0.5  atmosphere;  (e)  (he  volume  is  increased  to   50  liters  by  reduction 


Problem  18.— At  290"  and  330°  respectively  the  sublimation  pressiW 
(VI,  1)  of  NH,C1  crystals  are  185.3  and  610.6  mm.  respectively.  Tl 
ured  values  tor  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapor  at  the  same  two  t 
tures  are  0.00017  and  0.00053  gram  per  cubic  centimeter  respectivelpi 
Calculate  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  the  equilibrium  constant  for  a  ' 
temperature. 

Problem  14. — Preuner  and  BrockmSUer'  found  that  0.0755  gram  of  w 
nium  vapor  occupying  a  volume  of  J  14.2  c.c.  at  700°  eserta  a  pressure  fl 
1S5  mm.  The  seleniimi  is  in  a  state  of  dissociation  equiUbrium  in  ac< 
with  tlic  reaction  t^ent=^3Se^  Calculate  a,  Ky  and  K,.  What  preffid 
would  be  exerted  by  0.0369  gram  of  selenium  vapor  in  a  volume  of  148  B.' 
at  70O°7     [Value  observed  -  86.5  mm,] 

5.  Chemical  Equilibrium  in  Solutions  of  Constant  ThenM 
dynamic  Environment. — All  chemical  equilibria  in  solutiu 
where  the  thermodynamic  environment  remains  constant  mu 
obey  the  law  of  mass  action  as  expressed  by  equations  (11)  s 
(13),  since  for  such  solutions  this  law  is  a  purely  thermodynai 
deduction.  The  application  of  the  mass  action  law  to  i 
jojiitions   is   so   similar   to   the   corresponding   applications 


^johitions 
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[^uation  (8)  to  gaseous  equilibria  that  uo  special  discussion  will 
e  required. 

6.  Ionization  Equilibria  in  Solution,  (a)  General.  We  have 
tlready  seen  (XVII,  6)  that  in  solutions  containing  iona  the 
ihermodynamic  environment  is  a  function  of  the  ion  concentre 
■ion  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  treated  as  a  constant,  if  the  ion 
oncentration  changes.  For  an  equilibrium  involving  ions  we 
■xe  thus  not  in  a  position  to  connect  equation  (7)  with  the  molo 
'Xactions  (in  the  solution)  of  the  molecular  species  involved  in 
tlie  equilibrium,  except  by  the  use  of  purely  empirical  relation- 

Ups  (such  as  equation  (16,  XVII)}  connecting  fugacity  with 
alectrolyte  concentration.     While  a  dilution  law  can  be  derived 

1  this  way,  it  will  not  always  bo  the  most  convenient  one  and  in 
the  following  pages,  therefore,  the  laws  governing  ionization 
equilibria  will  be  presented  mainly  as  purely  empirical  relations. 

(b)  The  General  Dilution  Law  for  Uni-univalent  Electro- 
lytes.— The  ionization  of  a  uni-univalent  electrolyte,  CA,  ia 
expressed  by  the  equation  (XV,  3) 

CA?^C+  +  A- 
and  the  equilibrium  expression  for  dilut-e  solutions  is 

— ff=-,rr~     (^^^  equation  13) 

If  the  solution  contains  no  other  electrolytes,  then  from  the  defi- 
nition of  a  it  follows  (see  problem  10)  that 
[C+][A-]  a'C 

[CA]  I  -  a 

where  C  is  the  total  concentration  of  the  electrolyte  in  moles  per 
liter. 

In  general  the  sum  of  the  concentrations  of  all  the  species  of 
positive  ions  (or  of  negative  ions)  in  any  solution  is  called  the 
total-ion  concentration  of  that  solution.  In  the  case  now  under 
consideration  (a  solution  of  a  uni-univalent  electrolyte)  there  is 
evidently  only  one  species  of  positive  ion,  C-ion,  present  in  sig- 
nificant amount  in  the  solution  and  hence  the  total-ion  concen- 
tration of  our  solution  is  aC. 

(c)  Strong  Electrol3i:es. — When  we  come  to  classify  the  uni- 
univalent  electrolytes  with  reference  to  their  ionization  behavior 
we  find  tiiat  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  groups.     In  the  first  group  fall  the  strong  electrolytea 


(19) 


is 

I 
J 
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(XV,  4  and  XVII,  2c).  For  these  electrolytes  the  total-ion  on 
centration  is  always  a  controlling  factor,  the  t«ndency  to  dissos 
ate  as  meaauretl  by  the  magnitude  of  the  equilibrium  exp: 
being  greater  the  greater  the  ion  concentration  of  the  solution 
for  ion-concentrations  above  O.OOOln. 

The  fact  that  the  ionization  equihbriura  of  strong  electrolytt 
even  in  very  dilute  sdutionB,  is  so  greatly  at  variance  with 


Cone.  X   10^- — ' 
Fi(i.    51. — The  Tariation  of  the  maaa-aetion    expresaion    Kg, 
eoneentrfttion,   showing   the   locations   of   the   observed   viJuea  for 
seriea  of  measurements. 


law  of  mass  action  is  due  chiefly  to  the  behavior  of  the  undissoO' 
flted  molecules  of  these  electrolytes.  The  deduction  of  that  1*1 
assumes  that  the  molal  fugacity  of  every  molecular  species  cai 
cemed  in  the  equilibrium  is  constant  under  all  conditloDl 
While  this  condition  is  approximately  fulfilled  by  the  ions  at  Itf 
ooncontrations,  the  undissociated  molfcules  deviate  from  it  v 
widely  as  we  have  already  seen  {XVII,  6c).  The  effect  of  1 
deviation  (the  causes  of  which  we  have  ah-eady  discussed)  u] 
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JKation  equilibrium  will  be  more  clearly  appreciateti  by  solving 
k  following  problem. 

BtoUem  IS. — Calculate  the  value  of  the  equilibrium  expression  for  the 

Bsation  of  KCl  for  the  concentrations  given,  in  Table  XXIV,  using  the 

phiesof  agivenin  Table  XXVII  and  inserting  the  results  in  the  last  column 

LTftble  XXIV. 

'X  will  be  observed  that  below  O.OOOln  the  equilibrimn  ex- 

bsion  is  constant  or  in  other  words  the  conductance  daia  conform 

9ie  ?nass  action  law  ai  these  very  low  concentrations.     This  be- 

fior  of  KCl  is  typical  of  uni-univalent  strong  electrolytes  and 

v(due  of  the  eguilibrium  expression  in  this  region  is  the  same 

aU  such  electrolytes.     A  graph  illustrating  the  variation  of  the 

lilibrium  expression  for  KCl  with  the  concentration,  at  small 

wentrations,  is  shown  in  Fig.  51. 

[d)  Weak  Electrolytes. — In  the  second  group  fall  the  weak 
fectrolyles.  For  these  electrolytes  the  influence  of  the  ion 
jDcentratfon  upon  the  equilibrium  is  always  small  and  becomes 
paller  the  more  dilute  the  solution.  For  most  purposes,  there- 
tre,  the  law  governing  the  ionization  of  a  weak  electrolyte  in 
B  own  pure  solution  may  with  suificient  accuracy  be  written 

I  ^?^  =  const.  =  K.  (22) 

p.  equation  which  we  have  already  met  under  the  name  of 
fetwald's  dilution  law  (XVII,  Ic). 

[In  other  words  the  ionization  of  weak  electrolytes  in  dilute 
raution  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  mass  action. 
See  equation  19.)  The  weaker  the  electrolyte,  that  is,  the 
hlaller  the  numerical  value  of  its  ionization  constant,  K^,  the 
(ore  closely  is  the  raass  action  law  obeyed.  Even  if  the  ion  con- 
pitration  of  the  solution  be  greatly  increased  by  adding  a  strong 
fectrolyte  to  it,  the  resulting  change  in  the  thcnnodynamic 
trtronment  will  cause  (see  XVII,  6}  only  comparatively  small 
^TigpH  in  the  fugacities  of  the  ions  and  undissociated  molecules 
ithe  weak  electrolyte,  and  hence  the  ionization  constant  of  such 
I  electrolyte  may  for  most  purposes  be  as,sumed  to  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  value  in  all  dilute  solutions  in  a  given  solvent 
id  at  a  given  temperature,  regardless  of  what  other  substances 
be  present,  at  smaU  concentration,  in  the  solution.     In  con- 
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centratcd  solutions  and  for  solutions  containing  large  addituHu 
of  other  substances,  particularly  electrolytes,  this  statement  m 
longer  holds  true,  however.  The  behavior  of  a  typical  weak 
electrolyte  is  illustrated  in  the  following  problem  and  table. 


Table  XXXUI 

Conductance  and  Viscosity  Data  for  Acetic  Aeid  Solations  at  25^  Biaed 
upon  Measurements  by  Kendall^  and  by  RivettandSidgwick.*  ForHloB- 
trating  the  Behavior  of  a  Typical  Weak  Electrolyte  with  Respect  to  the  Law 

of  Mass  Action. 


V 

K 

C 
H.  <&  8. 

D  257250 
H.  AS. 

LXIO* 

A 

R.&S. 

ct 

KcX 

10» 

KsX 
10» 

6948 . 0 

1.0000 

0.1682 

1.0000 

1.87 

3.36 

3474.0 

1.0000 

0.2496 

1.0000 

1.87 

3.37 

1737.0 

1.0000 

0.3661 

1.0000 

1.85 

3.34 

868.4 

1.0000 

0.5312 

1.0001 

1.85 

3.32 

434 . 2 

1.0000 

0.7651 

1.0002 

1.86 

3.34 

217.1 

1.0000 

1.097 

1.0005 

1.85 

3.34 

108.6 

1.0000 

1.564 

1.001 

1.85 

3  33 

54 .  28 

1.0001 

2.227 

1.002 

1.86 

3.34 

27.14 

1.0003 

3.165 

1.004 

1.87 

3.36 

13.57 

1.0007 

4.485 

1.008 

1.88 

3.39 

7 .  908 

1.0011 

4.618 

1.014 

1.86 

3.38 

3 .  954 

1.0022 

3.221 

1.028 

1.86 

3  38 

1 .  977 

1 . 0043 

2.211 

1.056 

1.85 

3  38 

(0.7443) 

1 . 0065 

(13.21) 

1.082 

1.83 

3.38 

0.989 

•    •■••i*« 

1 . 0084 

1.443 

1.112 

1.74 

3.27 

1.489 

1.0122 

16.71 

1.169 

1.70 

3.22 

2 .  006 

1.0162 

17.89 

1.230 

1.62 

3.12 

2.977 

1 . 0235 

18.54 

1.347 

1.40 

2.80 

Problem  17. — In  Table  XXXIII  are  given  the  values  of  the  conductances 
of  a  Hcjries  of  aqueous  solutions  of  acetic  acid  at  25°.  Under  V  is  given  the 
** dilution''  of  the  solution,  that  is,  the  volume  (in  liters)  containing  one 
({(juivalent  of  the  acetic  acid.  Calculate  in  each  instance  the  molal  con- 
centration, ('y  of  the  solution  and  the  degree  of  dissociation,  a,  and  tabulate 
your  njsults  in  the  corresponding  columns.  The  value  of  A©  for  acetic  acid  at 
25°  can  be  obtained  from  the  data  in  Table  XXIII.  For  the  higher  con- 
centrations where  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  is  appreciably  different  from 
that  of  water,  its  influence  may  be  approximately  taken  account  of  by 
using  equation  (12,  XVII)  to  calculate  a.  For  this  purpose  the  relative 
viscosity,  rj/riOf  of  each  solution  is  given  in  the  table.  Finally,  as  explained  m 
section  (36)  and  problem  4,  the  equilibrium  constant  for  a  reaction  in  solution 
should  in  general  be  expressed  in  mole  fractions  instead  of  volume  concen- 
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IS.  That  is,  the  quaatity  Kc  would  not  aecessarily  be  constant  except 
more  dilute  solutions,  Iii  general  the  quantity  K,  should  be  employed, 
alue  of  K,  for  any  solution  is  most  conveniently  calculated  from  the 
aiieaponding  value  of  it,  with  the  aid  of  equation  (12).  For  this  calcula- 
Lon  the  density  ot  the  solution  will  be  required  and  density  data  are  there- 
^reincluded  in  Table  XXXllI.  Note  that  the  calculation  of  K,  in  this  way 
avolvea  the  assumption  that  the  molecular  weight  of  water  tn  the  liquid 
tate  is  IS.  After  calculating  the  values  of  K,  and  Kc  For  alt  of  the  solutions, 
KMiBtruct  graphs  with  values  of  C  as  ordinates  and  corresponding  values  of 
r,  and  K,  respectively  as  abscissie. 

Up  to  how  high  a  concentration  can  the  viscosity  influence  in  the  ease  of 
teetic  acid  be  neglected,  if  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent,  is  desired  In  the  value 
>f  a?  Up  to  what  concentration  can  (a)  volume  concentrations  and  {b) 
XQole  fractions  be  safely  employed  in  formulating  the  equilibrium  expression, 
'without  producing  an  appreciable  deviation  from  constancy?  The  answera 
■to  these  questions  are  largely  governed  by  the  accuracy  of  the  experimental 
data  and  the  student  may  form  an  estimate  of  this  from  his  construction  of 
the  above  graphs. 

A  aatiafactory  interpretation  of  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
■K^i  for  acetic  acid  above  0.75**  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
Uncertainty  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  validity,  at  the  higher 
t^ncentrations,  of  several  of  the  factors  and  assumptions  in- 
volved in  the  calculation.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  these  factors  is  valuable  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties 
(already  briefly  discussed,  XIV,  15d)  of  drawing  any  reliable  con- 
elusions  concerning  the  individual  behaviors  and  effects  of  several 
variables  by  the  study  of  a  derived  relationship  involving  them 
all.  A  consideration  of  these  factors  will  also  serve  to  exemplify 
Some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  when  we  attempt 
to  extend  our  solution  laws  into  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of 
electrolytes. 

The  factors  and  assumptions  involved  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine and  analyse  the  behavior  of  acetic  aeid  with  respect  to  the 
ass  action  law  in  the  more  concentrated  solutions  are  as  follows : 
(1)  A  constant  value  for  A'l  is  only  to  be  expected  if  the  thermo- 
dynanaie  environment  remains  constant.  Owing  to  the  slight 
degree  of  dissociation  of  the  acetic  acid  the  influence  of  the  ions 
upon  the  thermodynamic  environment  could  scarcely  be  appreci- 
able within  the  range  covered  by  Table  XXXIII,  however,  and 
their  influence  may  therefore  be  neglected  in  comparison  with 
the  effects  of  the  other  factors.     The  direction  of  their  influence 
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would  be  probably  to  produce  an  increase  inthevalue  of  idwitk 
increasing  ion  concentration. 

(2)  The  thermodynamic  environmeDt  changes  with  increaang 
concentration  of  the  acetic  acid  molecules.  The  direction  sal 
magnitude  of  this  effect  is  not  known  with  certainty  but  a  studj* 
of  the  influence  of  additions  of  acetone  to  dilute  solutiona  ot 
acetic  acid  has  shown  that  this  non-electrolyte  at  0.625n  appa' 
ently  produces  an  appreciable  change  in  the  thermodynanit 
environment  of  the  solution,  the  ionization  of  the  acetic  acid  beinj 
decreased  by  the  presence  of  the  acetone  molecules.  If  the 
unionized  molecules  of  acetic  acid  have  a  similar  influence  this 
woidd  cause  a  decrease  in  Ki  with  increasing  concentration. 

(3)  In  the  above  calculations  the  conductances  of  the  ionsait 
assumed  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  viscosity 
solution.  The  viscosity  correction  at  0.2o»  amounts  to  nearly 
6  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  equihbrium  constant  and  the  effect 
of  applying  the  correction  is  to  increase  the  computed  value  of 
this  constant.  No  significant  error  is  produced  in  applying  this 
correction  since  investigation  has  shown  that  both  ions  obej 
Stokes'  Law.     (See  XVII,  2c.) 

(4)  In  computing  the  mole  fractions  of  the  solute  molecule*, 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  water  is  taken  as  18.  This  is  of 
course  not  correct  (III,  5),but  the  effect  of  this  assumption  wouW 
not  influence  the  constancy  of  the  computed  values  of  K, 
the  average  molecular  weight  of  the  water  itself  remained  con- 
stant. If  does  not  do  so,  however,  but  probably  decreases » 
the  concentration  of  the  acetic  acid  increases,  owing  to  the  shift- 
ing of  the  association  equilibrium  which  takes  place  in  accordan* 
with  Le  Chatelier's  Theorem  (Sec.  11  below).  The  effect!^ 
such  a  decrease  is  to  cause  the  computed  values  of  K±  to  increEse 
slowly  with  increasing  concentration  of  the  acetic  acid,  Th! 
magnitude  of  this  effect  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

(5)  The  ionization  of  the  acetic  acid  does  not  take  place  ** 
represented  by  the  simple  equation 

HAc=H+-i-Ac- 
but  involves  the  solvent  also,  as  explained  previously  (XV,  3j 
A  more  nearly  correct  method  of  writing  the  ionization  reactia 
would  be 

HAc-[-(H,0).=  [H(H20}i,]++[ActHsO)„]- 
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nd  the  mass  law  expression  could  then  be  written 

^-  =  p5^  const.  (23) 

(rhere  x  represents  mole  fraction  and  p  fugacity  or  vapor  preB- 
Rire.  In  sufficiently  dilute  solutions  the  vapor  pressure  of  the 
Irater  may  be  assumed  to  be  practically  constant,  but  it  decreases 
lith  increasing  concentration  of  the  solute.  The  effect  of  neg- 
bcting  to  take  account  of  the  change  in  the  vapor  pressure  of  the 
irater  with  increasing  concentration  is  to  cause  the  calculated 
mlues  of  the  equilibrium  constant  for  the  higher  concentrationB 
to  come  out  too  small.  This  is  the  behavior  shown  by  the  values 
ftf  K^  computed  in  Table  XXXIII, 

'  The  value  of  a  in  equation  (23)  is  not  known,  and  even  if  it 
Were,  the  uncertainties  in  the  other  factors  involved  in  the 
iwoblem  would  make  it  impossible  to  make  any  trustworthy 
fealculation  for  the  concentrated  solutions,  A  much  better  degree 
toi  constancy  in  the  calculated  value  of  K.  can  of  course  be  ob- 
teunod  by  treating  o  as  an  empirical  constant  to  be  evaluated 
from  the  experimental  data,  but  no  particular  significance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  value  of  a  thus  obtained  or  to  the  better  con- 
stancy which  would  result,  since  a  two-constant  equation  can 
always  be  made  to  fit  a  given  set  of  values  more  accurately  than 
xme  containing  only  a  single  arbitrary  constant. 

(6)  The  amount  of  water  combined  with  the  molecules  and  iona 
of  the  solute  should  be  subtracted  from  the  total  quantity  of 
water  present  in  the  solution  before  computing  the  values  of  the 
mole  fractions,  (Cf.  equation  23,  XIV.)  Neglecting  to  do  thia 
would  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  at  the  lower  concentra- 
iions,  but  with  increasing  concentration  of  the  solute  it  would 
bause  the  computed  values  of  K,  to  be  too  small.  The  concen- 
^ation  at  which  this  effect  would  begin  to  be  appreciable  in  the 
ease  of  acetic  acid  is  not  at  present  known  but  it  could  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  suitable  experiments. 

(7)  In  the  above  calculations  the  acetic  acid  is  assumed  to  be 
entirely  non-associated  in  the  solution.  With  increasing  con- 
centration we  know,  however,  that  it  becomes  more  and  more 
BssoiciKted  because  pure  acetic  acid  is  a  hif^hly  associated  Hquid. 
*ro  V||wt  extent  the  influence  of  this  factor  is  appreciable  in  the 
oimcentration  range   covered  by  Table  XXXIII  is  difficult  to 
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determine  but  it  is  probably  negligible.     The  effect  of  association 
would  be  to  cause  the  computed  values  of  Jf,  to  be  too  large. 

Owing  to  the  conflicting  effects  of  the  factors  just  discussed  it 
is  evidently  impossible  to  determine  the  concentration  range 
within  which  the  ionization  equilibrium  of  acetic  acid  actually 
obeys  the  mass  action  law  with  a  given  degree  of  accuracy;  nor 
would  an  answer  to  this  question  be,  -per  se,  of  very  much  value, 
since  it  would  not  give  us  the  desired  information  concerniDg  thri 
questions  involved  in  the  separate  factors  discussed  above.  Tba 
answers  to  such  questions  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  eonH 
stancy  or  lack  of  constancy  displayed  by  the  computed  values 
of  an  equihbrium  constant,  but  must  be  sought  for  by  n 
of  more  direct  evidence,  involving  as  .few  variables  as  posaibleJ 
For  the  purpose  of  calculating  values  of  A  it  is  important  to  not« 
the  empirical  fact  that  iC^  is  substantially  constant  uptoC  =0. 
but  no  theoretical  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  fact  oi 
the  fact  that  K^  is  constant  over  a  trifle  wider  range  than  Kr- 
A  one-constant  empirical  equation  which  holds  over  a  still  wider 
concentration  range  has  been  formulated'  by  Kendell." 

(c)  Ionization  in  Mixtures  of  Electroi]rtes. — In  mixtures  con- 
taining weak  electrolytes  it  will,  as  just  stated,  be  sufficiently 
exact  for  most  purposes  to  assume  that  all  such  electrolytes  obey 
the  law  of  mass  action.  If  the  mixture  contains  only  one  strong 
electrolyte,  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  this  electrolyte  may  be 
assumed  to  be  .practically  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  any 
weak  electrolytes,  but  if  more  than  one  strong  electroljrte  be 
present,  the  ionization  equilibrium  of  each  strong  electrotyle 
will  be  influenced  by  the  preseucc  of  the  ions  of  the  other  strong 
electrolj^es  and  the  general  problem  of  calculating  the  degree  ot 
dissociation  of  the  strong  electrolytes  in  such  a  mixture  is  a  com- 
plex one.  It  is  usually  solved  by  estimating  the  total  ion  concen- 
tration, Ci,  of  the  mixture  by  a  series  of  approximations  and  then 
assuming  that  the  expression 

•James  Kendall.     Aaaociatc   Professor  of  Chemiatry  in  Columli 
ve»ity,  New  York. 
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|or  some  other  empirical  relationship  holds  for  parh  electrolyte  in 
|4he  mixture,  with  the  same  values  (or  the  empirical  constants  as 
terp  obtained  from  the  ionization  of  that  same  electrolyte  in  its 
town  pure  solutions  at  the  same  temperature. 

This  BiSBumption,  namely,  that  the  equilibrium  expression  for 
la  strong  electrolyte  in  a  mixture  is  the  same  function  of  the  total- 
lion  concentration  as  it  ia  in  a  pure  solution  of  that  electralyte, 
]  was  first  made  by  Arrhenius  and  is  usually  known  as  the  isohy- 
I  dric  principle.  The  chief  evidence  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  this 
I  principle  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  measured  specific  con- 
I  ductance  of  a  mixture  of  two  electrolytes  agrees  fairly  well 
iwith  the  specific  conductance  calculated  from  this  principle. 
'.  This  agreement  is  likewise  almost  if  not  quite  as  good,  if  the 
iBohydric  principle  be  formulated  in  the  following  approximately 
identical  and  more  convenient  form:  The  equilibrium  expression 
for  a  strong  electrolyte  in  a  mixture  in  which  the  total  coruxntration 
of  all  strong  electrolytes  is  C  equivalents  per  liter  ia  the  same  as  it  is 
in  a  pure  solution  of  that  electrolyte  at  the  same  equivalent  concentra- 
tion. The  approximate  rule  that  all  uni-univalent  strong 
electrolytes  are  ionized  to  the  same  extent  at  the  same  concentra- 
tion has  already  been  stated  (XVTI,  2c  and  3).  In  so  far  as  thia 
rule  is  valid,  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  solution  contains  several  uni- 
univalent  strong  electrolytes,  the  equilibrium  expressions  for  all 
of  these  electrolytes  in  that  solution  must  be  equal  to  each  other. 
Problem  18. — On  the  basia  of  the  isohydric  principle  demonstrate  the 
.  truth  of  the  following  rule:  //  two  uni-univaienl  strong  eledrotyles  havtTig 
one  ion  in  common  (e.g.,  KCl  and  NftCI)  are  in  solution  together,  the  degree  of 
dissociation  of  each  electrolyte  in  the  solulion  is  equtU  to  the  value  which  that 
electrolyte  has  in  iU  own  pure  solulion  at  such  a  eoncenlralian,  C,  that  oC  in 
!  that  aoliition  is  egnid  to  Ci  in  the  mixlure. 

,  The  rule  given  in  problem  18  may  also  be  formulated  in  the 
following  approximately  identical  and  more  convenient  form; 
//  two  uni-univalent  strong  electrolytes  having  one  ton  in  common 
{e.g.,  KCl  and  NaCI)  are  in  solution  together,  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion of  each  electrolyte  in  the  solution  is  equal  to  the  value  which  that 
eUctrolyte  has  in  its  own  pure  solution  at  a  concentraiion  equai  to 
the  sum  of  the  concentrations  of  the  two  electrolytes  in  the  mixture. 
Kraus  has  suggested'  another  principle  for  calculating  degrees 

|i  of  dissociation  in  mixtures.     This  principle  ia  based   upon  the 
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tifisumptioii  that  the  ionization  of  a  strong  electrolyte  is  deW- 
mined  by  the  product  of  the  concentrations  of  its  own  ions  in  tin 
solution  instead  of  by  the  total-ion  concentration  of  the  solution. 
On  this  basis  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  a  strong  electrolyte  in 
any  mixture,  where  its  ion-prodiict  is  /,  is  the  same  as  its  degree  J 
dissocialion  in  its  own  pure  solution  at  such  a  concentration 
its  ion-product  ia  also  /.  The  conductance  data  for  mixtuM 
seem  to  agree  somewhat  better  with  the  assumption  made  bj 
Kraus,  but  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  tw) 
methods  of  calculation  is  not  very  large  in  the  cases  where  tky 
have  been  compared.  The  question  as  to  which  of  these  tflo 
methods  of  calculating  degrees  of  dissociation  in  mixtures  is  moe 
nearly  correct  must  be  left  for  future  investigation.  The  wbols 
question  is,  however,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

(/)  lonizatiott  Equilibrium  in  Non-aqueous  Solutioiis. — When 
electrolytes  are  dissolved  in  solvents  other  than  wat«r,  we  obtain 
in  many  cases,  solutions  which  are  good  conductors  of  dectriaty, 
and  although  these  solutioi^  have  not  been  so  extensively 
vestigated  as  have  aqueous  solutions,  their  general  characteristics 
are  fairly  well  known.  The  phenomena  analogous  to  hydrstioB 
(solvation),  hydrolysis  (solvolyaia),  etc.,  are  observed 
these  other  solvents  and  there  is  a  close  parallelism  between 
the  dissociating  powers  of  various  solvents  and  their  dielectrie 
constants.  The  following  approximate  quantitative  relfttioa 
between  the  dielectric  constant  of  a  solvent  and  the  ioniaatjcni 
constant  of  an  electrolyte  in  that  solvent  has  been  discovered  \^_ 
Walden.'^ 

If  the  values  of  the  equilibrium  expression  Kg  for  a  typical^ 
"strong"  uni-univalent  electrolyte  be  computed  for  a  series  of 
different  solvents,  using  in  the  case  of  each  solvent  such  a  eonceft' 
tration  €„,  that  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  eleetrolytA  hM 
the  same  value  in  all  of  the  solutions,  then  Walden's  rule  i 
expressed  by  the  following  equation 

A',  =  const.  X  Kd^ 

where  Kd  is  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  solvent.  Thus  if 
be  taken  as  0.86  the  constant  in  the  above  equation  has  at  roo* 
temperature  the  value  3■10-'^ 
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PROBLEMS 

ITnle. — la  all  problems  dealing  with  ionization  equilibria  in  solution  at 
'8' or  25*,  necessary  Ao  values  are  to  be  uomputeU  from  Table  XXIII  and 
'^'^UM  of  a  for  all  uni-univaient  strong  electrolytes  (except  TlCl)  may  be 
detsnniaed  directly  from  Table  XXVII.  Other  conductance  data  required, 
V  not  h)  be  found  in  this  book,  may  be  taken  from  the  Landolt-Bdmstela 
'Bileg  or  from  any  other  reliable  source,  A  oritiea]  sumniary  of  con- 
uUct&Dce  data  for  aqueous  solutions  of  strong  electrolj'tes  has  been  pre- 
Pand  by  A.  A,  Noyes  and  K.  G.  Falk  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  U,  461  to 
473  (1912)1  and  a  very  complete  compilation  of  similar  data  for  many 
Weak  electrolytes  can  be  found  in  Scudder's  Conductivity  and  loniaUion 
Conelanls  of  Organic  Compounda. 

Problem  19.— If  0.1  mole  of  HCl  is  added  to  a  liter  of  0.1  normal  acetio 
S«td  at  18°,  what  will  be  the  acetate-ioa  oouaentration  in  the  resulting 
Bwlution?  r 

ftoblem  20. — How  much  sodium  acetate  must  be  added  to  1  liter  of 
a.  0.2  molal  acetic  acid  solution  at  18°  in  order  to  decrease  the  hydrogen-ion 
Concentration  100-fold? 

Problem  21. — On  the  basis  of  the  isohydric  principle  in  its  simpler  form, 
Calculate  the  concentration  of  each  species  of  ion  in  the  following  mixtures 
hter  of  a  solution  contains  (a)  0.1  mole  each  of  KCI  and  NaCl; 
<6)  0.1  mole  each  of  NaNO,  and  NaCl;  (c)  0.005  mole  of  AfiNO,  and  O.l 
mole  of  KNO,;  (rf)  0. 1  mole  each  of  KNO,  and  NaCl;  (e)  0.005  mole  of  TIQ 
and  0.1  mole  of  KNOj. 

I^blem  S3.~-At  25°  and  0.02n  cumic  acid  is  4.88  per  cent,  dissociated 
while  glycolic  acid  is  8.3  per  cent,  dissociated.     If  a  liter  of  one  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  liter  of  the  other,  what  will  be  the  concentration  of  hydrogen- 
a  in  the  resulting  solution? 

Problem  23. — The  same  aa  22  with  acetic  acid  in  place  of  cumic  acid. 
Problem  24. — The  same  aa  22  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  place  of  camio 

Problem  26. — In  what  proportions  should  0.01  normal  cumic  acid  and 
0.01  normal  glycolic  add  be  mixed  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  (a)  with 
the  minimum  hydrogen-ion  concentration;  (6)  rt^ith  the  maximum  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration? 

Problem  26. — Approximately  how  much  potassium  glycollate  should  bo 
added  to  1  liter  of  a  0.02  normal  glycohc  acid  solution  in  order  to  give  it 
the  same  hydrogen-ion  concentration  as  a  0.02  normal  cumic  acid  solution? 

B.  Hetehoqeneous  Systems  at  Constant  Tbmperaturh 
7.  The  General  Equilibrium  Law.^ — Whenever  any  molecular 
species  which  takes  part  in  a  chemical  equilibrium  in  a  system  at 
a  constant  temperature  and  under  a  constant  external  pressure 
is  represented  in  that  system  by  a  pure  crystaUine  phase,  then 
the  vapor  pressure  or  fugacity  of  that  molecular  species  cannot  be 
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changed  by  any  displacement  of  the  chemical  equilibrium,  for  tl 
pressure  of  the  vapor  of  any  substance  in  equilibrium  with  i 
pure  crystals  can  have  only  one  value  at  a  given  temperature  aJ 
pressure,  (Cf.  VI,  1.)  In  other  words,  if  the  substance  A 
involved  in  any  chemical  equihbriuiu  in  a  gas  or  solution,  then 
long  as  the  gas  or  solution  is  kept  in  contact  with  and  in  equilib 
rium  with  crystals  of  A,  the  value  of  the  coefficient  (-^-^1 
is  equal  to  zero.  (Cf.  XXII,  3a.)  Owing  to  the  very  smi 
value  of  the  ratio,  — ,  for  crystals  at  moderate  pressures, 

follows  from  equation  (7,  XII)  that  the  coefficient  {~^ 
must  also  be  extremely  small  under  these  conditions.  Hence  th* 
quantity, dp^,  =  (-^^)  da:  +  (^)  dP,  which  appears  iu  ti» 
general  law  governing  chemical  equilibrium  ^equation  4)  is  either 
zero  or  is  negUgibly  small,  if  the  substance  A  is  present  in  ths 
system  as  a  pure  crystalline  phase.  We  thus  reach  the  conclufiioB 
that  for  a  chemical  equilibrium  in  a  heterogeneous  system,  i 
only  the  general  thermodynamic  law  governing  the  equiLibriuffi 
but  also  all  the  special  integrated  forms  of  it  (such  as  equation* 
7,8, 10, 11,  and  13)  are  identical  with  the  corresponding  equationffi 
for  homogeneous  systems,  but  v>ith  the  omission  of  all  terms  rejth 
ring  to  substances  present  in  the  system  as  pure  crystalline  phaaiSi 
It  is  clear  that  this  same  statement  would  also  hold  true  for  anj 
substances  which  were  present  as  pure  hquids  or  whose  fugacitif 
were  kept  constant  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

8.  Crystals  in  Equilibrium  with  Gases. — From  the  gcnen 

conclusion  deduced  in  the  preceding  section  it  is  evident  that  fq 

the  equilibriiun  represented  by  the  equation  (Cf.  XIX,  1) 

NH4C1;:^'nh'3  +  HCi 

in  which  crystalline  ammonium  chloride  is  in  equihbrium  wit 
its  gaseous  dissociation  products,  the  equilibrium  law  would  b 

Pbh.'Pbci     =  const.  =  Kp  (a 

and 

f''»H,'*?Hcj     =  const.  =  A'^  (35 

correflponding  to  the  general  equattous  (7)  and  (8}. 
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tflem  28. — Formulate  the  equilibrium  laws  of  the  following 
CaCOa  =  CaO  +  COj 
3Fc_+  4H^  =  FeaO^  +  411^ 
BaCOiag  +  SrSO.  =  BaSO.  +  SrCO,ag 
^^.       PbO  +  NHjCI  =  Pb(OH)Cl  +  NH« 
^^fe        NH.OCQNHi  =  2NH8  +  CO"j 
^^*  C_+  CO,  =  2C0 

FcOs  +  3C0  =  2Fe  +  SCO, 


(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 


•e  equilibrium  constants  for  the  above  reactions  have  all 
experimentally  determined.     The  principal  features  of  an 


J.  62, — niustratmg  the  principal  features  of  an  apparatus  for  determin- 
the  equilibrium  constant  for  the  reaction  3Fe+4HiO=Fe30«+4Ha. 
dicatea  thermocouples  for  measuring  the  temperature  inside  the  reac- 
tube.  Experiments  with  this  apparatus  are  described  by  G.  Preunerj 
lysic  Chem.,  47,  392  (1904),  and  by  Schreiner  and  Grimnea,  Z.  anorg. 
a.,  110,  311  {1920). 

iratus  for  determining  the  value  of  the  equilibrium  constant 
■eaction  (29)  are  illustrated  in  Fig,  52.  The  air  is  first  com- 
jly  pumped  out  of  the  apparatus  and  the  granular  mixture  of 
1  Fe  +  FejO*  in  the  horizontal  reaction  tube  is  heated  eleo- 
lUy  to  the  desired  temperature.  After  equilibrium  is  at- 
ed  the  total  pressure  inside  the  apparatus  is  registered  by  the 
lometer.  This  pressure  is  equal  to  the  partial  pressure  of 
hydrogen  produced  by  the  reaction  plus  the  partial  pressure 
le  water  vapor.     This  latter  pressure  is  kept  constant  owing 
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to  the  presence  in  the  apparatus  of  liquid  water  at  a  defiiiit 
temperature  which  can  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  constaDt  ten 
persture  bath  into  which  the  whole  apparatus  is  plunged. 

Problem  29. — In  one  CKperimeat  with,  the  appai^tus  shown  in  Rg.  S 
the  constant  temperature  bath  surrounding  the  whole  apparatus  wasmd 
tained  at  35"  and  the  reaction  tube  at  900°.  When  equUibriuin  m 
reached  the  manometer  roistered  121  mm.  The  vapor  pressure  of  water] 
38°  is  49.7  mm.  Calculate  the  equilibrium  constant  for  reaction  (29) 
900°.  If  the  constant  temperature  bath  had  been  regulated  at  30°  inita 
of  38°  in  the  above  experiment  what  would  the  manometer  have  read  »fl 
the  attainment  of  equiUbrium7     (See  IV,  1,  Table  IX.) 

(The  mean  value  obtained  experimentally  under  these  conditions  i 
43.7  mm.) 

9.  Crystals  in  Equilibrium  with  Solutions. — On  the  basis  of  I 
reasoning  given  in  section  7  above,  the  student  should  have : 
difficulty  in  formulating  the  equilibrium  e.\pression  for  any  b( 
erogeneous  chemical  equilibriimi  in  a  solution  of  consta,nt  th( 
dynamic  environment. 

Problem  30.— When  phenanthrene  picrate  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  it 
tiatly  dissociates  into  free  phenanthrene  and  free  picric  acid.     Aasumingi 
the  thermodjTiamic  environment  within  the  solution  remains  con.ftant,  (w 
mulate  the  equilibrium  law  for  the  above  reaction  when  the  solution  Iskep 
saturated  (1)  with  picric  acid ;  (2)  with  phenaDthrene;  (3)  with  the  solid  B»h 
(4)  with  both  the  solid  salt  and  the  acid. 

Aqueous  solutions  saturated  with  crystalline  electrolytes  form 
an  important  group  of  heterogeneous  equilibria  in  solution* 
whose  thermodynamic  environment  is  a  function  of  the  ion  ew 
centratiou.  Take  for  example  the  equilibrium  repr^ented  b 
the  equation 

CA  ^  C+  +  A- 

where  a  solution  is  satiuated  with  the  soUd  uni-univalent  ei»* 
trolyte,  CA.  As  explained  in  section  7  above,  the  genertl 
thermodynamic  law  for  this  equilibrium  (equation  7)  becom* 

Po+  X  Pfl-  =  const.  (31 

where  p  represents  the  fugacity  of  the  ion  species  indicate 

In  order  to  obtain  a  relation  involving  the  concenlrationx  ' 

the  two  ion  speciea  in  the  solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  b 
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relation  between  fugacity  and  concentration  for  each  ion- 
icies.     We  have  already  seen  (Fig-  41)  that  the  fugacity  of 

ion-species,  while  approximately  proportional  to  its  con- 
itration,  increases  rather  more  slowly  than  the  latter  in 
ute  solutions.  This  may  be  conveniently  expressed  by  the 
BtioQ 

Pi  =  kCi  ~  fi(C.-)  t36) 

sre  f(  (C)  is  small  in  comparison  with  kd.  If  we  combine  an 
lation  of  this  form  for  each  ion  epecies  (C+  and  A~)  with 
piation  (35)  above,  we  have 

[C+]  [A-]  =  const.  +  f(C,)  (37) 

ivhich  f  (Cj)  is  a  positive  quantity  small  in  comparison  with  the 
net.  term.  For  dilute  solutions  d  is  so  nearly  identical  with 
I)  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte,  that  either  may  be  used 
an  empirical  equation  such  as  ^36)  or  (37). 

hvblem  31. — Assuming  that  the  fugacity  of  each  ioo  species  can  be 
pteased  aa  a  function  of  the  total  electrolyte  concentration  by  means  of 
equation  of  the  form  (16,  XVII),  show  that  equation  (37)  will  have  the 

log  CiCa  =  (A,  +  fc.)    C\  (38) 

lera  {?i  is  the  total  concentration  of  electrolyte  which  fumishea  the  ion 
and  C»  is  the  total  concentration  of  electrolyte  which  furnishes  the 
I  A",  Cg  being  the  total  concentration  of  ail  electrolytes  in  the  saturated 
lution.  What  relation  does  the  exponent  h  in  equation  (38)  bear  to  the 
lues  of  this  exponent  for  the  separate  iona? 

I  If  the  ions  C"*"  and  A~  both  come  from  the  same  electrolyte, 
liat  is,  if  the  solution  in  which  the  slightly  soluble  salt  CA  is 
issolved,  contains  no  other  electrolyte  having  an  ion  in  common, 
lien  C\  =  Ca  and  equation  (38)  becomes 

log  ?  (fti+ft,)  (C^  -S\)  (39) 

i^ere  iSo  is  the  solubility  of  CA  in  pure  water  and  iS  ia  its  sol- 
Hnlity  in  a  solution  in  which  the  total  electrolyte  concentration 

B  saturation  is  Cs.  For  example,  if  a  solution  containing 
lutially  iV.  equivalents  of  a  salt  C'A'  be  saturated  with  CA  then 
i^e  value  of  Ce  in  equation  (39)  would  be  S  -\-  N ,. 
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ProUem  33. — If  the  aalt  CA  be  dissolved  in  a  Bolution  conlainiDg 
eJectrolyte  C'A  or  CA'  having  an  ion  in  common  with  CA  and  having  ll| 
ioitia!  concentration  N,  equivalents  per  [iter,  show  that  equalioa  (36 
becomea 

log  --^'  =  (Jt,4-itj)  (C-s;)  IM 

For  cases  involving  only  uni-univalent  electrolytes  h  may  '* 
taken  a,s  }/^  but  \k\  +  fc»)  should  preferably  be  evaluated  tni 
Solubility  data.  Equation  (_38)  and  its  derivatives  are  coev* 
ient  and,  according  t-o  Brylnsted,"  fairly  satisfactory  for  expresaB 
solubility  data."* 

Another  procedure,  namely  writing  for  each  ion  the  empirid 
relation 

P.  =  ^K  +  *'.C/)C^  (41) 

leads  by  a  similar  deduction  to  the  relation'^ 
IC-^I[Ai_     \+h'C\ 

a,  S\  H-Jt'(a^.)* 

where  C;  is  the  total-ion  concentration  of  the  solution,  * 
approximately  J^  for  uni-univalent  ions  and  fr  depends  upon 
nature  of  the  ion  species  present  in  the  solution,  that  is  uponi 
thermodynamic  environment. 

A  comparison  of  the  equations  39,  40  and  42  with  the 
mental  data  on  the  solubility  of  thallous  chloride  is  sh 
Figs.  53  and  ,54. 

Problem  33.— Derive  equation  (42).  Show  that  25-10~'  may  be  tt 
as  an  average  value  for  k'  in  equation  (42)  and  0.087  as  an  average™ 
for  k\  +  ftj  in  equations  (39)  and  (40)  tor  uni-univalent  eleetrolytt 
temperatufta. 

The  SolubHity-Product  Law. — For  BufEeiently  dilute  8 
the  term  f(C,-)  in  equation  (37)  may  be  neglected  in  compe 
with  the  constant  and  we  may  write  it  in  the  following  appn 
mate  form:  (Cf.  eq.  42) 

[C+I  ]Ai  =  const.  =  («oSo)' 

•  J.   N.   Br^nsted,   Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  lj 
technicul  institute  of  Cupen\ia{^eii. 
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Fig.  53. — Illustratiiig  the  variaikm  of  the  solubility  product  [Ti^]  [Cl~] 
solutions  saturated  with  thallous  chloride  and  containing  r^pectively 
:  salts  TINOa,  KCI,  and  KNO,  at  different  concentrations.  TTie  point 
iked  by  the  cross  represents  the  value  for  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of 
illous  chloride.  The  total  ion  concentration  for  each  solution  is  calcu- 
ed  by  means  of  the  i8oh3rdric  principle.  This  figure  is  based  upon  ex- 
rimental  data  obtained  by  Bray  and  Winninghof  at  25^. 
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•The  same  data  as  in  Fig.  53,  but  represented  by  a  different 

function. 
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where  /So  is  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  pure  water  and  a©  its 
d^ree  of  dissociation  in  this  saturated  solution.  In  words  this 
equation  states  that:  In  sufficiently  dilute  solutions  saturated 
with  a  slightly  soluble  uni-univalent  salt  the  product  of  the  conceive 
trations  of  the  ion  species  of  that  salt  is  constant.  This  state- 
ment is  usually  known  as  the  solubility-product  law.  It  is 
more  nearly  true  the  less  soluble  the  sdU  and  the  more  dilute  the 
soluMon.  For  most  purposes  it  holds  sufficiently  well  for  all 
cases  where  the  solubility  of  the  salt  and  the  ion  concentration 
of  the  solution  are  both  not  more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  an 
equivalent  per  liter. 

An  example  illustrating  the  accuracy  with  which  the  principle 
holds  for  thallous  chloride^  at  25°  is  shown  in  Fig.  53.  The  solubil- 
ity of  this  salt  in  pure  water  at  25°  is  0.01629  equivalents  per 
liter.  Although  the  solubility  product  very  evidently  increases 
as  the  total-ion  concentration  increases,  the  change  is  not  very 
rapid  and  for  ion  concentrations  not  greater  than  0.04  (i.e.,  C^  = 
0.2)  the  solubility  product  for  thallous  chloride  may  evidently 
be  taken  as  constant  within  10  per  cent.  For  less  soluble  salts 
the  magnitude  of  the  solubility  product  and  its  rate  of  change 
with  the  ion  concentration  are  both  much  smaller. 

The  application  of  the  solubility  product  law  to  salts  of  higher 
valence  types  (XV,  36)  or  to  salts  of  any  valence  type  when  the 
solution  contains  a  salt  of  a  higher  valence  type  is  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  intermediate  ions  (XVII,  3)  whose  concentra- 
tions and  equilibrium  relations  are  not  known.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  solubility  product  law  for  a  solution  saturated  with 
PbCU  would  read 

[Pb-H-]  [Cl-]«  =  const.  (44) 

and  if  either  the  chloride-ion  concentration  or  the  lead-ion  con- 
centration of  the  solution  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  salt 
with  the  common  ion,  we  should  expect  the  solubility  of  the 
PbCIs  to  be  diminished.  This  is  what  actually  happens  when  a 
ehloride,  such  as  KCl,  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  PbCU. 
When,  however,  a  salt  (Pb(N03)2,  for  example)  having  the 
Bommon  bivalent  ion  is  added,  the  solubility  of  the  PbCU  may 
usually  be  increased.  The  addition  of  the  Pb(N03)2  doubtless 
"eases  the  lead-ion  concentration  of  the  solution  somewhat, 
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nit  at  the  same  time  it  decreases  the  chloride-ion  concentration 
5  to  the  occiurence  of  the  reaction 

Pb++  -{-  ci-  =  PbCi+ 
Itii^  in  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  ion,  PbCl"'".     This 
in  the  chloride-ion  concentration  may  more  than  com- 
for  the  increase  in  the  lead-ion  concentration  and  can 
luce  an  actual  increase  in  the  solubility  instead  of  a 
A  general  discussion  of  solubility  relations  when  salts 
valence  types  are  involved  can  be  found  in  papers*  by 
L.  A.  Noycs,  Bray  and  Harkins. 

Problem  34. — When  conductivity  water  having  &  specific  conductance  of 

b70  X  10~*  reciprocal  olims  at   1S°  ie  saturated  with  silver  iodate  at  thia 

the  specific  conductance  of  the  saturated  eulution  is  found  to 

12.6  X  10"'  reciprocal  ohtna.     Calculate  the  solubility  product  (owSo)* 

rAglOi  at  18°  and  alao  the  solubility  So. 

Problem  34  shows  that  with  the  aid  of  conductance  measure- 
nents  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  solubility  product  (oo^o)' 
Qthout  knowing  either  the  solubihty  (So)  itself  or  the  degree  of 
ionization  [an)  in  the  saturated  solution. 

In  the  following  problems  make  two  calculations,  one  based 
upon  the  solubility-product  law  and  the  other  upon  the  em- 
pirica]  equations  39  and  40,  or  42. 

I>roldeiii  36. — From  the  results  of  the  preceding  problema  calculate  the 
rinbiiity,  S,  of  AglO,  (a)  in  a  0.01  molal  aolution  of  AgNOs  and  (6)  in  a 
02  molal  solution  of  KIOi  at  18°. 

Problem  36. — From  the  reaulta  of  tte  preceding  problema  calculate  the 
UDount  of  AglOj  which  will  dissolve  in  a.  0.02  formal  solution  of  NHj  at  18", 
Wiming  that  the  Gomplex  ion,  Ag{NHj)a''",  forms  quantitatively.  {Cf. 
XV,  problem  4  and  XVIII,  problem  13.) 

Problem  37.— The  solubihty  of  silver  chloride  in  water  at  25°  is  2  mg.  per 
it«r.  If  a  precipitate  of  AgCl  is  washed  with  2  hters  of  wash  water  at  25°, 
ooir  much  AgNOj  should  the  wash  water  contain  in  order  to  prevent  the 
diffiolving  of  more  than  0.05  mg.  ot  AgCl  during  the  operation  of  washing? 
Mffiume  equiUbrium  to  be  established  during  the  washing, 
f  ftublem  38.— The  solubility  of  thalloua  chloride  is  0.0183  and  that  of 
rahallouH  Hulphocyanatc  0.0149  mole  per  liter.  How  many  grams  of  thal- 
IBum  Dan  be  obtained  from  1  hter  of  a  solution  which  is  saturated  with 
p>Dth  salts  at  the  same  time? 

I  Problem  39.— State  and  interpret  in  the  light  of  the  facts  presented  in 
Wis  chapter  the  effect  on  the  solubihty  of  cuprous  iodide  (Cul)  produced  by 
jthe  presence  ot  the  following  Bubatancea  in  dilute  aqueous  solution:  (1) 
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Cuprous  chloride,  (2)  iodine,  (3)  cupric  sulphate,  (4)  NHj,  (5)  lithium  ni- 
trate, (6)  a  strong  oxidizing  agent,  (7)  sugar,  (8)  potassium  iodide,  (9)  hy- 
drochloric acid,  (10)  acetic  acid.  State  also,  as  far  as  possible,  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  effects  of  the  above  substances.  (See  equation  74, 
XXIIl.) 

Problem  40. — What  would  be  the  direction  and  relative  magnitude 
(whether  large  or  small)  of  the  effects  on  the  solubility  of  silver  benzoate 
(So  =  0.014  mole  per  liter)  produced  by  adding  separately  to  1  liter  of  a 
saturated  solution  0.05  mole  of  each  of  the  following  substances?  Explain 
what  occurs  in  each  case.  AgClOj,  C^fPOOlA,  liNOj,  NHj,  liCN, 
HNOs,  HCl.     Benzoic  acid  is  a  weak  acid. 

C.  Temperature  and  Chemical  Equilibrium 

10.  The  General  Thermodynamic  Law. — If  A  is  the  increase 
in  free  energy  (X,  9  and  11)  which  is  associated  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  chemical  reaction  at  a  constant  temperature  T,  then 
it  follows  from  the  Second  Law  of  thermodynamics,  as  formulated 
in  equation  (10,  X),  that  this  free  energy  changes  with  the  tem- 
perature at  a  rate  which  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

dr       T  ^^^^ 

For  the  chemical  equiUbrium,  aA  +  6B  +  ...  T=^mM  +  nN 
+  .  .  .  ,  in  the  gaseous  state  at  constant  pressure  this  rate  can 
be  shown  (Appendix,  16)  to  be 

/bi4\     _   /mvMdpM  +  nVfjdps  +  .  . .  —  q^aSpa  —  bvadps  ~  •  •  •\ 
\df)p  ~  \  bT  )p 

(46) 

where  p^  is  the  partial  pressure  of  M,  v^  is  its  molal  volume, 
and  similarly  for  the  other  substances.  Combining  this  relation 
with  equation  (45)  above  gives  (see  equations  4  and  5) 

/  Sm^MdpM  \     _  Hp 

\       bT      )p        T  ^^^^ 

where  Hpj  the  heat-of-the-reaction  (XIX,  5),  is  the  heat  evolved 
when  the  reaction  as  written  takes  place,  at  constant  pressure, 
from  right  to  left,  that  is,  so  as  to  produce  the  substances  A  and  B. 
If  the  substances  involved  in  the  equilibrium  are  all  perfect 
gases,  then  as  explained  in  section  3a  above, 

Xmv^bpu  =  firdlog/'^ '^^  • '  =  RTblogJ<:p  (48) 

Pa  Pb  .  . 
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and  equation  (47)  may  be  written 

dAo^K,  __    Hp^  .„. 

dT       ~  RT*  ^    ' 

an  equation  which  expresses  the  dcprndence  of  the  equilibrium 
conataut,  A%,  upon  the  temperature.  Hf,  the  heat-of-t he-reac- 
tion at  constant  pressure,  is  evidently  the  hnat  evolved  when  the 
reactiou  takes  place  at  constant  prfesaure  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  products  of  the  reaction  are  those  substances  which  appear  in 
the  denominator  of  the  equihbrium  expression,  Kf. 

ve  formulate  the  equilibrium  expression  in  terms  of  concen- 
trations instead  of  partial  pressures  [i.e.,  employ  equation  (8) 
instead  of  equation  l7)),  then  it  follows  from  the  relation  connec- 
ting Kp  with  Kt  and  the  relation  connecting  Hp  with  Af7  (equa- 
tions (36)  and  (40),  XIX)  that 

d  log,A%  _  MI  .     . 

dT—  ^  AT  <^'*^ 

where  AC/,  the  increase  in  total  energy  which  accompanies  the 
reaction,  is  equal  to  the  heat  evolved  when  the  reaction  takes  place 
at  constant  volume  in  such  a  direction  that  the  •producta  of  the 
reaction  are  the  subtances  which  appear  in  the  denominator  of 
the  equilibrium  expression,  K^. 

Problem  41. — Deduce  equation  (50)  in  the  rminner  indicated. 
Equations  (49)  and  (50)  also  hold  for  heterogeneous  equihbria 
involving  gases.     Thus  for  the  equilibrium,  aA  +  &B  +  cC,^ 
mM.  +  nN,  we  would  write  (Sec.  7) 

and  bJJ  would  be  the  heat  evolved  when  n  moles  of  the  substance  N 
in  the  crystalhne  state  reacted  with  m  moles  of  the  substance  M 
in  the  gaseous  state  to  produce  a  moles  of  the  substance  A  and 
C  molra  of  the  substance  C,  both  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  6  moles 
of  the  substance  B  in  the  crystalline  state. 

By  reasoning  similar  to  the  above  (Appendix,  17),  we  can  show 
that  for  equilibria  (whether  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous) 
Q  solutions  of  constant  thermodynamic  environment  we  have  the 
^.  relation 

dlogj:.  ^  AV 
AT  RT^ 
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which  for  dilute  solutiona  assumes  the  form  (s»^  equations  12 ; 
13) 

d  log,/:.  ^  AT/ 


where  Af  is  the  heat  evolved  when  the  reaction  in  the  solution  i 
T"  and  in  constant  thermodynamic  environment  takes  pli 
without  the  production  of  external  work  in  such  a  direction  as 
produce  the  substances  which  appear  in  the  denominator  ott 
equilibrium  expression.  Equation  (53)  ia  known  as  the  vu^ 
Hoff  equation. 

Problem   42. — When   water   vapor   is   heated   to    high    temperatiirw 
partially  dissociates  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  according  to  the  equtU 

2H,0  =  2Hs  +  O,  (M 

and  the  equdibrium  constant  for  this  reaction  at  1227°  ia 


Ph.Pw 


=  iCp  =  4.1210-'* 


AtO=« 


-  0.94  -  o.ooasr  +  0.000002227= 


e  have  also  the  thennochemical  equation 

Ha  +  O  =  H^  +  57,510  cals. 

(n)   Calculate  Hp  for   reaction   (54)  at  0°.     Hp  for  this 
with  the  temperature  accordiug  to  the  equation 
IdHf 
2  dT 

(5)  From  these  data  calculate  the  value  of  Kp  for  this  reaction  at  223^ 
(c)  Calculate  K^  at  1227°  and  at  2227°.  (rf)  Calctiiate  the  degree  o[  i 
eociation  of  wat«r  at  each  temperature  under  a  pressure  of  1  atmospliB 
(e)  If  0.1  mole  of  HjO  in  a  vessel  of  10  liters  capacity  be  heated  to  22111 
how  many  moles  of  oxygen  will  be  produced?  (/)  How  many  if  the  VM( 
has  a  capacity  of  100  liters? 

Problem  43. — From  the  data  given  in  problem  13  calculate  the  viJ 
of  He  in  the  tbermo chemical  equation 

Cialculate  the  subhmatioa  pressure  of  NH,C1  at  306°. 

Problem  44. — Prove  that  the  temperature  coefficient  I-  -r^l  of 
gree  of  dissociation  of  a  weak  electrolyte  in  dilute  solution  is  expressed 
the  equation 

l_da    _   -  H,(l  ~  a) 

a  dT  ~   BT%2  -  a) 


(59) 
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where  H,  the  heat-ot-diaaociatioii,  is  the  heat  evolved  during  the  ioniBation 
of  one  mole  of  the  electrolyte.  From  data  obtainable  in  probleme  7  and  8, 
Chapter  XIX,  and  Tables  XXII  and  XXIII,  Chapter  XVII,  calculate  the 
percentage  rate  at  which  the  degree  of  dissociation  ot  a  0.05«  Bolution  of 
acetic  acid  changes  with  the  temperature  at  18°.  On  the  assumption  that 
Hv  ia  independent  of  T  calculate  with  the  aid  of  equation  (59)  the  degree  of 
diaaoeiation  of  a  O.OSn  solution  of  acetic  acid  at  25°  and  compare  your  re- 
sults with  the  value  obtained  in  problem  17  above. 

Problem.  4C. — By  determining  the  solubility  (Sq)  of  orthonitrobonaoic 
acid  in  water  at  different  temperatures  Noyes  and  Sammet*  found  that  for 
this  substance  1 — -j-si — )  o  —  0.03336,  and  from  conductance  measure- 
ments they  found  similarly  \~j-p~)  "  ^  —0.0216.  Calculate  the  value 
of  ffr  in  the  thermochemical  equation 

H+-|-B-=HB+//„  (60) 

where  HB  ia  written  for  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  and  B~  for  ita  anion.  The 
value  of  tf  „  for  this  reaction,  determined  calorimetrically,  is  4040  ±  100  ca!. 

11.  The  Theorem  of  LeChatelier. — The  effect  on  any  phyaico- 
eheinical  equilibrium,  produced  by  an  attempt  to  alter  any  one  of 
the  factors  which  influence  it,  can  be  qualitatively  predicted  by- 
means  of  a  theorem  formulated  by  LeChateher"  which  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  alter  any  one  of  the 
factors  {e.g.,  the  temperature  or  pressure  of  the  system  or  the 
fugacity  of  any  constituent  of  the  system)  which  influence  any 
physico-chemical  equilibrium,  then  a  shift  in  the  equilibrium  will 
take  place  in  such  a  direction  as  to  decrease  the  magnitude  of  the 
alteration  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  that  factor. 

For  example,  if  we  add  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  any  system, 
this  will  increase  the  molecular  energy  of  the  system  and  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  rise  in  temperature,  but  if  a  physico-chem- 
ical equilibrium  exists  within  the  system,  this  equilibrium  will  be 
displaced  in  the  direction  in  which  heat  is  absorbed,  and  since  part 
of  the  heat  added  to  the  system  is  used  up  in  thia  process  the 
increase  in  the  temperature  will  be  smaller  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  It  therefore  follows  that  increase  in  temperature 
always  displaces  an  equihbrium  in  the  direction  in  which  heat  is 
absorbed.     In  a  similar  way  it  is  evident  that  increase  of  pres- 

a  the  TJnivereity  of 


1 
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Bure  will  displace  aa  equilibrium  in  tbe  directioD  of  the  ; 
volume. 

In  the  case  of  a  chemical  equilibrium,  if  the  fugadij 
substance  involved  in  the  equilibrium  be  increased  by 
its  mole  fraction,  then  the  chemical  equiUbrium  will  be 
in  the  direction  which  results  in  the  disappearance  of  some  d  I 
substance.     If,  however,  the  fugacity  of  some  inert  eubetance 
directly  concerned  in  the  chemical  equiUbrium  (eg.,  argon  i 
gaseous  mixture,  or  the  solvent  in  a  dilute  solution)  be  moi 
ily  increased  by  increasing  its  mole  fraction,  then  the  equilil 
willbedisplacedin  the  direction  of  the  larger  number  of  moll 
for  by  thia  increase  in  the  total  number  of  molecules  the 
fraction,  and  hence  also  (in  most  cases)  the  fugacity,  of  the 
substance  will  not  imdergo  so  great  a  permanent  increase 
would  be  the  case  if  no  shift  in  equilibrium  took  place. 

Problem  46. — With  the  aid  of  the  theorem  o!  Le  Chatelier  predict  m 
as  poHHiblc  the  direction  in  which  the  equilibrium  will  be  shifted  (If 
increasing  the  external  preaauro  at  constant  temperature  aad 
and  (2)  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  some  inert  substuice  keqiiiv 
toinperature  and  external  presaure  constant,  in  the  case  of  the 
shown  in  equations  (15,  IGa,  28,  29,  31,  32,  33  and  34)  of  thia  chaptra. 
would  you  ascertain  with  the  aid  of  LeChatelier's  theorem  the  effeet  rf 
creased  presaure  upon  the  melting  point  of  a  aubatance?  In  which 
will  the  following  equilibria  be  diaplaoed  by  increasing  the  temperatuie? 

2n!i  +  O,  ;^  2H,0 
CO  +  0;^C0, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

CHEMICAL  EQUILIBRIA  INVOLVING  THE  IONS  OF 
WATER 

1.  Scope  of  the  Chapter. — From  a  purely  practical  point  of 
view,  if  for  no  other  reason,  aqueous  solutions  are  of  more  inter- 
eat  to  tho  chemist  than  almost  any  other  class  of  solutions  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  because  in  most  of  the  operations  which  the 
chemist  carries  out  in  solution,  water  is  the  solvent  which  he 
employs.  We  have  already  learned  (XVI,  4b)  that  water  is 
itself  electrolytic  ally  dissociated  to  a  very  slight  extent  into 
hydrogen  ions  and  hydroxyl  ions,  and  although  the  number  of 
these  ions  is  so  small  that  pure  water  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  electrical 
insulator,  the  r6le  which  they  play  in  many  of  the  processes  with 
which  the  chemist  has  to  deal  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest 
importance,  so  important,  in  fact,  that  unless  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood many  of  the  most  common  everyday  operatioQS  of  the 
laboratory  cannot  be  intelligently  carried  out. 

The  hydrolysis  of  salts  and  other  substances,  the  proper  use  of 
indicators  in  titrametric  analysis,  the  proper  conditions  for  pre- 
cipitation in  gravimetric  analyses,  the  catalytic  action  of  water, 
the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  the  dissolving  of  substances,  the 
percentage  j-ield  and  the  character  of  the  products  in  many 
industrial  processes  are  all  examples  of  instances  in  which  the 
pajt  played  by  the  ions  of  water  is  frequently  of  the  most  funda- 
mental character.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  in 
some  detail  a  few  of  these  instances  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  tho  laws  of  chemical  cquihbrium  in  this  important 
field  and  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  facility 
in  the  application  of  these  laws  to  specific  cases. 

2.  Definitions. — With  respect  to  their  ionization  products  in 
aqueous  solution,  electrolytes  are  classified  as  acids,  basea  or 
salts  in  accordance  with  the  following  definitions; 

(a)  Any  electrolyte  which  gives  hydrogen-ion  (H+)  as  one  of 
the  direct  products  of  its  ionization  is  called  an  acid.     The 
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extent  to  which  it  dissociates  in  this  way  is  a  measure  of  ill 
strength  as  an  acid. 

{b)  Any  electrolyte  which  gives  hydroxyl-iou  (OH") 
of  the  direct  products  of  its  ionization  is  called  a  base.  Tkt 
extent  to  which  it  dissociates  in  this  way  is  a  measure  qS  itf 
strength  as  a  base. 

(c)  An  electrolyte  which  gives  at  least  one  positive  ion,  otiB 
than  H"*",  and  at  least  one  negative  ion,  other  than  0H~, 
ducts  of  its  ionization  is  called  a  salt 

[d)  A  salt  may  also  give  hydrogen-ion  as  one  of  the  diiwt 
products  of  it  ionization.  It  is  then  an  acid  as  well  aa  a  alt- 
and  is  called  an  acid-salt. 


NaHSO,  =  Na+  +H+  +  SO,—  (II 

KjHPO,  =  2K+  +H+  +  PO, 

COOH  COO- 

I  =  NH.+  +  1  +  H+  (« 

COONHt  COO- 

(e)  If  a  salt  gives  hydroxyl-ion  aa  one  of  the  direct . 
of  its  ionization,  it  is  a  base  aa  well  as  a  salt  and  is  called  abiA 
salt. 

Examples 

Fe(0H)5CI  =  Fe+++  +  20H-  +  CI-  (1) 

CH.NH.OH«)OK      _  ^,       CH.NH.OHC00- 
Potassium  glycocoUate 
and  then  perhaps 

CHaNHaOHCOO-  =  +CH2NH,C00-  +  OH-         (S) 

(/)  Some  substances  give  both  hydrogen-  and  hydroxyl-iol* 

as   products  of   their   ionization.     Such   substances   are  calla 

amphoteric  electrolytes.     Zinc  hydroxide  is  an  example  of  st 

an  electrolyte. 

Zn(0H)2  =  Zn++-h20H- 
and 

HaZnOs  =  H+  -h  HZnO," 
Aluminum  hydroxide  is  another  example;        . 
Al(OH),  =  A1+++  +  30H- 
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and 

HiAIO,  =  H+  +  H,A10,-  (9) 

"'"  HAIO,  =  H+  +  AlOj-  (10) 

The  formula  HjAlOj  differs  from  the  formula  HAIOa  only  by 
one  molecule  of  HiO.  Since  we  do  not  know  the  degree  of  hydra- 
tion of  these  substances  in  solution,  it  is  frequently  customary  to 
write  their  formulas  without  any  extra  water  attached  to  them, 
that  is,  HAlOi  is  written  in  preference  to  HjAIOj  or  H^AlOi  or 
HjAIOt,  etc.  It  may  be  that  molecules  corresponding  to  each 
of  the  above  formulas  are  present  in  the  solution.  Similarly  we 
might  write  the  formula  of  the  ba^e  AIOOH  instead  of  Al(OH)j. 
As  a  base,  aluminium  hydroxide  forma  with  acids  the  neutral  alu- 
minium salts,  such  as  AICIj,  and  basic  salts,  such  as  Al(OH)sCl, 
which  latter  salt  might  equally  well  be  written  AIOCI  and 
called  aluminyl  chloride.  As  an  acid,  aluminium  hydroxide 
forms  with  bases  salts  called  aluminates  {e.g.,  KAlOi).  Ina 
similar  way  zinc  hydroxide  forms  the  zinc  salts  (ZnClj)  and  the 
zincatea  (KHZnOi). 

Amphoteric  electrolyl'es  must  evidently  have  two  ionization 
constants,  one,  Kj^,  for  the  ionization  as  an  acid  and  the  other, 
Kb,  for  the  ionization  as  a  base.  Thus,  for  the  ionization  of 
ar^enious  acid  HAsOa  {or  arsenyl  hydroxide,  AsOOH)  we  have 
for  the  acid  dissociation' 

HAsO:  -  H+  +  AsOr  (11) 

and 

and  for  the  basic  dissociation^ 

AaOOH  =  A80+  +  OH"  (laj 

and 

[AeO+][OH-] 
[SHAsO; 


J  =  A-^  =  5.ia->s  (at  25°)  (14) 


The  quantity  (SHAsOs)  in  the  above  equations  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  total  concentration  of  the  un-diasociated  substance.  That 
is,  [DHAsOsl  means  [AsOOH]  +  [AsjOH),!  -\-  [HAsOoj  +  [HaAsOJ 
+  etc.,  the  summation  including  all  the  different  forms  in  which 
arsenious  arsenic  exists  in  the  solution  as  neutral  molecules  con- 


I 
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taining  only  one  atom  of  arsenic  per  molecule.  The  numbcrtf  i 
ferent  kinds  of  such  molcules  prenent  in  the  solution  is  not  kn« 
but  since  they  are  all  in  chemical  equiUbrium  with  one  another 
mass  action  law  requires  that  the  concentration  of  any  one  k 
must  be  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  every  other  kj 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  from  the  principles  of  propori 
that  the  concentration  of  any  one  species  must  also  be  proportid 
to  the  sum  of  the  concentrations  of  all  the  species  and  we  B 
therefore  employ  this  sum  in  formulating  the  equilibrium  a 
sion  for  the  ionization  reaction,  instead  of  employing  the  o 
centration  of  some  one  species.  From  equations  (12)  and  { 
it  is  evident  that  araenious  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  it  i 
base.  As  an  acid  it  forms  the  arsenites  (KAsOt)  and  as  a  bi 
the  arsenyl  salts  (AsOCl). 

(5)  Any  aqueous  solution  in  which  [H+l>[OH-j  is  said  to 
add.     If  [0H~!>IH+1,  the  solution  is  said  to  be  alkaline. 
[H+]  =  |0H~]  the  solution  is  said  to  be  neutrai.     The  concentn- 
tion  [H+l  of  hydrogen-ion  in  any  solution  may  be  called  tlo 
true  acidity  of  that  solution  and  the  concentration  [OH' 
hydroxyl-ion  in  that  solution,  the  true  alkalinity  of  the  solution- 

3.  The  Ionization  of  Water.— Every  aqueous  solution  contaio 
both  hydrogen-ion  and  hydroxyl-ion  owing  to  a  sli^t  ionizati 
of  the  water  itself  according  to  the  equation 

H2O  =  H+  4-  OH'  (1 

Water  is  therefore  both  an  acid  and  a  base,  but  since  H*  andd 
must  evidently  be  produced  in  exactly  equivalent  amounts, 
strength  as  an  acid  must  be  equal  to  its  strength  as  a  base  I 
pure  water  must,  according  to  the  above  definitions,  be  neuti 
The  mass  action  law  for  the  ionization  of  water  gives, 
terms  of  fugacities  (XXII,  3b), 

Pa*  X  v^a- 

=  const. 

Now  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  water  from  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions is  not  greatly  different  from  the  vapor  pressure  of  pure 
water.  For  example,  the  vapor  pressure  of  water  is  changed  l«a 
than  1.5  per  cent,  by  dissolving  enough  KCl  to  form  a  0.5n  aolu- 
tion,     (See  XV,  2.)     For  dilute  aqueous  solutions  (say  up  to  0.1 
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nolal)  we  may,  therefore  write  Ph»  —  const,  without  iiitrtxluc- 
gan  error  as  great  as  1  per  cent.  Equation  (16)  may  then 
!  written 

Ph'  X  PoB~  —  const.  (17) 

id,  if  we  assume  that  the  fugacity  of  cat'h  ion-ei>e('ie8  is  proper- 
Dnal  to  its  concentration  (Cf.  the  curve  for  H+  and  0H~  in  Fig. 
1)  we  have 


|H+][0H-1 


(18) 


stated  in  words;  In  any  dilute  aqueous  solution  the  product 
the  concentrations  of  H+-ion  and  OH"-ion  in  that  solution  is 
Iwaya  equal  to  a  constant  quantity,  K„,  whose  value  depends 
nly  upon  the  temperature.  Ku,  is  called  ihe  imtiznlion  constant 
'water.  Values  of  K„10'*  for  different  temperatures  axe  shown 
the  following  table : 

Table  XXXIV 
The  Ionization  Conatant  of  Water  at  DifTerent  TempemtureB 


100      128      1311      218 


11-1      -^20      4til      166 


froblem  1. — The  apecifle  conductance  of  perfectly  pure  water  obtained 
'  KohlrauBch  and  Heydweiller  at  18°  is  0.04.10"'  reciprocal  ohma.  With 
«  aid  of  Tabie  XXIlt  calculate  the  ionization  conatant  of  water  at  18°. 
•itiilBte  also  the  true  acidity  and  the  true  alkaUnity  of  pure  water  at  18°. 
Problem  2.— From  the  values  of  K^  at  0°  and  50°  respectively,  a-i^  given 
Table  XXXIV,  calculate  the  average  value  for  the  heat  of  ionization  of 
Iter  within  thia  range.  Compare  your  result  with  equation  (36,  XIX) 
d  explain, 

4.  Hydrolysis  of  Salts,     (a)  One  Constituent  Weak.— If  the 

it  BA  of  the  strong  base  BOH  and  the  weak  acid  HA  be  dia- 
ived  in  water,  it  dissociates, 

BA  =  B+  +  A- 

ving  A~  -ion.     There  is  always  present  H^-ion,  also,  owing  to 
ionization  of  the  water,  and  we  thus  have  present  together  the 
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two  ions,  H^  and  A~,  of  the  weak  acid  HA,  and  since  in  anysoiib 
tion  containing  these  two  ions  the  relation 

IH*11A-1  „ 

[Hir  - "'  * 

must  be  satisfied,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount  of  un-dissoo- 
ated  acid  HA  most  be  formed  by  the  reaction 

H-^  +  A-  =  HA  m 

The  removal  of  hydrt^n-ion  from  the  solution  by  ^is  reaction, 
however,  disturbs  the  equilibrium 

H,0  =  H+  +  OH-  m 

and  some  more  water  must  ionize  in  order  to  maintain  the  prod- 
uct, [H^j[OH-],  constant-  We  can  express  these  three  reactiom 
conveniently  in  one  equation  by  combining  equations  (19),  (21), 
and  (22),  giving  us 

(B*  +  A-)  +  HjO  =  (B+  +  0H-)  -t-  HA 
or  simply 

A-  +  H,0  =  HA  +  OH-  (24) 

Reaction  (23)  (or  (24))  is  known  as  hydrolysis  and  the  salt  i 
said  to  be  kydrolyzed.  In  writing  hydrolysis  reactions,  and  indMd 
all  chemical  reactions  in  solution,  it  wfll  be  convenient,  for  con- 
sideration of  the  equihbria  involved,  to  write  all  strong  electw- 
lytes  in  the  dissociated  form  and  all  weak  electrolytes  in  ^ 
undissociated  form. 

From  equation  (24)  it  is  evident  that  the  hydrolysis  of  thesaK 
of  a  strong  base  and  a  weak  acid  makes  the  solution  alkaline  sioM 
OH~-ion  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis,  A  solution  rf 
KCN,  for  example,  is  strongly  alkaline  owing  to  the  followial 
hydrolysis  reaction; 

(K+  +  CN-)  +  H,0  =  (K+  +  0H-)  +  HCN  (SS 

The  alkalinity  of  solutions  of  Na^CO*  is  due  similarly  to  the  w 
tions 

CO.--  +  H,0  =  HCOj-  +  OH-  ( 

HCOr  +  HsO  =  HaCO,  +  OH-  (8 

HiCOa  =  H,0  +  CO, 
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If  the  COj  is  allowed  to  escape  from  a  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
all  three  of  the  above  oquilibria  will  evidently  be  driven  toward 

the  right  and  the  alkalinity  will  be  increased.     The  bicarbonate 
ion,  HCOj-,  is  an  acid  as  well  as  an  ion  because  it  ionizes  thus 
HCO,  -  =  H  +  -f  COs~  (29) 

to  give  hydrogen-ion  and  carbonate  ion.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  intermediate  ions  of  all  polybasic  acids. 

Problem  3.-^Write  the  reactions  for  the  equilibria  which  exist  in  a  solu- 
tion saturated  with  crystals  of  CaCOt  From  these  reactions  predict  the 
effects  on  the  solubility  of  CaCOi  produced  by  adding  to  the  saturated 
solution  a  anrnll  quantity  of  (o)  nitric  acid,  (b)  sodium  hydroxide,  (c)  carbon 
dioxide.  The  ion,  HCO»-,  is  ao  extremely  weak  acid,  very  much  weaker 
than  carbonic  acid,  HiCOi. 

In  the  case  of  a  salt  of  a  weak  base  and  a  strong  acid  (aniline 
hydrochloride,  for  example),  the  hydrolysis  reaction  may  be 
written 

tB++  A-)  +  HiO  =  BOH  +  IH+-I-  A")  (30) 

or 

B+-I-  H2O  =  BOH  +  H+  (31) 

and  the  solution  becomes  add  as  a  result  of  the  hydrolysis. 

(6)  Both  Constituents  Weak. — When  the  salt  of  a  weak  base 
and  of  a  weak  acid  is  dissolved  in  water  both  of  the  ions  of  the 
Ba.lt  unite  with  the  ions  of  water  to  form  undissociated  mole- 
cules of  the  weak  acid  and  the  weak  baae  -respectively.  The 
reaction  may  be  represented  thus 

(B++  A-)  +  H2O  =  BOH  +  HA  (32) 

If  the  weak  acid  HA  and  the  weak  base  BOH  are  of  equal  strength 
[i.e.,  if  Kj^  =  Kb),  the  solution  will  evidently  remain  neutral. 
If  the  weak  acid  is  stronger  than  the  weak  base,  the  solution  will 
become  shghtly  acid  as  a  result  of  the  hydrolysis,  while  if  the 
weak  base  is  the  stronger,  the  solution  will  become  slightly 
alkaline.  The  hydrolysis  of  ammonium  acetate,  for  example, 
(NH4+-I-AC-)  +  HaO  =  NH,OH  +  HAc  (33) 

leaves  the  solution  practically  neutral  because  the  ionization 
constants  of  ammonium  hydroxide  and  acetic  acid  are  almost 
identical.     If  the  acid  and  the  base  are  both  extremely  weak,  the 
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salt  will  be  almost  entirely  hydrolyzed  and  the  solution  will 
tain  only  the  undissociatcd  molecules  of  the  weak  acid  and  wei 
hase  with  very  few  salt  molecules.  The  hydrolysis  of  a  salti 
evidently  the  reverse  of  the  neutralization  of  an  acid  by  a  h 

5.  Degree  of  Hydrolysis. — Hydrolysis  always  occurs  when 
salt  of  a  weak  acid  or  a  weals  base  is  dissolved  in  water.  ' 
extent  to  which  the  hydrolysis  takes  place  depends  upon  the 
ionization  constants  of  the  acid  and  base  and  upon  tliat  of  tk 
water  at  the  temperature  in  question,  and  it  can  be  calculated 
these  constants  are  known.  The  degree  of  hypdrolysis,  h, 
defined  as  that  fraction  of  the  total  salt  which  has  undergone 
hydrolysis.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  factors  which  determine 
the  extent  of  the  hydrolysis  we  will  now  derive  an  expression  for 
h  in  terms  of  the  ionization  constants  involved, 

(a)  One  Constituent  Weak. — We  will  consider  first  the  hydro- 
lysis of  the  salt  of  a  strong  base  and  a  weak  acid  in  a  solutiolt 
prepared  by  dissolving  Cb  moles  of  the  salt  in  enough  water 
make  the  volume  of  the  solution  1  liter.  Cs  will  be  called  t 
total  coTicentration  of  the  salt  in  the  solution.  The  hydrolyi 
reaction  is 

{B++  A-)  +  HaO  =  tB++OH-)  +  HA  (3 

The  equilibrium  equations  which  must  be  satisfied  in  this  s^ 
tion  are  evidently 

and 

[H+]  [0H-]  =  K„  (3I» 

for  the  weak  electrolytes.     We  have  also  the  following  relation^ 
known  as  condition -equations 

[HA]  =  hCa  (3r) 

[0H-]  =  aehCs  (3*) 

where  acg  is  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  strong  base,  BOH,  i** 
the  solution:  and 

[A-j  =  aa(l  ~  h)Cs  (3»> 

where  as  is  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  unhydrolyzeii  [W*^ 
tion  of  the  salt,  BA,  in  the  solution. 
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Eliminating  [0H~]  from  equations  (36)  and  (38)  and  making 
the  obvious  substitutions  in  equation  (35)  we  have 

h  cLbCs         Kw       tr  tAi\\ 

=  ^^  =  -K.  H  (40) 


(1  —  A)afl      Kji 

« 

If- we  had  employed  a  salt  of  a  weak  ha^e  instead  of  one  of  a  weak 
acid,  the  corresponding  equation  would  be  similarly 

=-p-  =  -K-/f  (41) 


(1  -  h)a8       Kb 

where  Kb  is  the  ionization  constant  of  the  weak  base  and  a^ 
the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  strong  acid  in  the  solution. 
From  these  two  equations  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  hydro- 
lysis is  greater  the  weaker  the  acid  (or  the  base),  that  is,  the  smal- 
ler K^  (or  ifs)  is.  Moreover,  since  K^  increases  rapidly  with 
rise  in  temperature  (see  Table  XXXIV)  and  Ka  (or  Kb)  either 
increases  slowly  or  else  decreases,  h  also  increases  rapidly  with 
the  temperature. 

Since  the  strong  base  (or  strong  acid)  which  results  from  the 
hydrolysis  has  one  ion  in  common  with  the  unhydrolyzed  por- 
tion of  the  salt,  the  ratio  —  (or-^)  which  appears  in  equation 

(40)  (or  (41))  can  be  computed  by  means  of  the  principle  stated  in 
problem  18,  XXII,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  principle  regarding  the 
degree  of  dissociation  of  electrolytes  of  the  same  type  (XVII,  2a 
and  3)  holds  true,  a^  will  be  equal  to  as  and  for  most  calculations 
equations  (40)  and  (41)  may  be  written 

h^Ca        Ku, 


(6)  Both  Constituents  Weak. — If  both  the  acid  and  the  base 
are  so  weak  that  they  obey  the  law  of  mass  action,  we  may  write 
the  hydrolysis  reaction  thus 

(B++  A-)  +  H2O  =  BOH  +  HA  (43) 

and  the  following  equilibrium  equations  must  be  satisfied  in  the 
solution 

[HA]         ^^  ^**^ 

[B+][OH-]  _ 

IbohT"   "  ^   ' 

24 
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and 

[H+]  [OH-J^X,  (46) 

These  when  combined  give  us 

[HA]  [BOH]        K„  .  .   . 

[B+]  [A-]     "  KbKa  ^   ^ 

Now  one  of  the  constituents,  either  the  acid  or  the  base,  will 
usually  be  stronger  than  the  other.  Let  us  assiune  first  that  the 
base  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  solution  will,  therefore,  be 
somewhat  alkaline  and  we  will  have  the  following  condition 
equations: 

[HA]  =  ACfl  (48) 

[BOH] + [0H-]  =  total  base  =  hCs  (49) 

[A-]  =  as(l-h)C8  (50) 

[B+]  =  [A-]  +  [0H-]  =  as(l  -  h)Cs+aBhCa  (61) 

Combining  these  condition  equations  with  equation  (47)  gives 
us 

h^        I       1  —  ttfi       \        Kx 


and 


(1  -  hyas^\  J  ^      fuxB       I     K^Ks    ^^  (52) 

(1  —  h)a8j 


-4S.}-is^      i^ 


\  I— as 

For  Kb  we  have  from  equations  (49),  (50)  and  (51)  above 

^    _[B+]OH-]      (as(l  -  h)Cs+aBhCs)  jaBhCs)  ,^. 

^^  "     [BOH]     ""  (1  -  aB)hCs  ^^ 

and  if  we  impose  the  condition  that  ob'^p  per  cent.,  we  find  for 
substantially  all  cases  where  h>50  per  cent,  that  Kb  must  not 

exceed  0^~^)^sTqK'     But  if  aB>p  per  cent,  and  A>50  per  cent., 

then  it  can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  quantity  under  the 
second  radical  in  equation  (53)  will  not  differ  from  unity  by  more 
than  2p  per  cent.,  and  hence  for  an  accuracy  of  p  per  cent,  in  Kb 
we  may  write  equation  (53)  in  the  form 


=  yjx~^  ^  \    ^  (approx.)     (55) 


{l-h)as 
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Equation  t55)  may,  therefore,  be  used  in  place  of  the  compli- 
cated equation  (.53),  provided  that  /i>50  per  cent,  and  provided 

also  that  KB^(l—h)Car?cp.-  If  A>50  per  cent.,  equation  (55) 
may  stiU  be  employed,  if  A'b  is  smal!  enough,  the  exact  con- 
dition being  evidently  that  Tj-^-rv  >Tfjjj,  where  pia  the  percent- 
age accuracy  with  which  it  is  desired  that  Kn  be  known. 

Problem  4, — If  the  value  of  Kh  is  in  error  by  p  per  cent.,  what  will  be 
the  error  in  the  value  of  h  computed  from  equation  (55),  when  A  ia  equal  to 
(a)  90  per  cent.,  (6)  50  per  ceut.,  (c)  10  per  cent.,  (d)  1  per  cent.? 

In  using  equations  (53)  and  (55)  the  best  procedure  istoemploy 
equation  (55)  first,  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  value  for 
Kh-  Then  using  this  approximate  value,  applj'  the  two  criteria 
given  above  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  use  of  equation 
(55)  is  justifiable  for  the  case  in  hand.  If  this  proves  not  to  be  the 
case  or  if  there  is  any  question,  the  calculation  should  be  repeated 
with  the  aid  of  equation  (53).  In  this  repetition  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  substitute  the  approximate  value  of  Kn  in  place 
of  the  expression  .-■j_,,  -  where  it  occurs  under  the  second  radi- 
cal inequation  (53),  1  —  mb  when  required  can  be  computed  from 
equation  (54). 

In  all  of  the  above  discussion  we  have  assumed  that  the  weak 
base  ia  stronger  than  the  weak  acid.  If  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
the  derivation  and  discussion  are  entirely  analogous,  the  final 
expressions  differing  from  those  given  above  simply  in  the  substi- 
'tution  of  the  subscript  ^1  in  place  of  the  subscript  B  and  wee 


Pioblero  B.— Derive  the  relation  corresponding  to  equation  (53)  for  the 
Cftse  that  the  weak  acid  is  stronger  than  the  weak  base  and  etate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  equation  reduces  to  the  form  (55). 

By  comparing  equations  (40)  and  (55)  it  will  be  noted  that  if 
only  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  salt  is  weak,  the  degree  of 
hydrolysis  is  approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  concentration  of  the  unhydrolyzed  salt,  while  if  both 
constituents  of  the  salt  are  weak,  its  degree  of  hydrolysis  is  nearly 
independent  of  its  concentration. 
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W  ProUem  6. — Calculate  approximately  the  degree  ot  hydrolj-sis  of  M 

I  of  the  following  salts  in  0.1  and  in  O.Oln  solution  respectively,  at  2( 

L  KCy,  PyC!,  and  PyCy.     The  ionization  constants  are.  for  hydrocyanic  sd 

^^H  HCy,  y-ZaO-'";  for  pyridine  hydroxide,  PyOH,  2.2S10-'.  Calculate  si 
^^^H  tlie  "true  acidity"  and  the  "true  ali^alinity"  (XXHI,  2g)  of  each  oF  tl 
^^^H  kbovc  solutions. 

^^^        6.  Experimeiital  Methods  for  Investigating;  Chemical  EquiBb 

r  ria  which  Involve  the  Ions  of  Water. — The  manner  in  whic 

I  the  degree  of  hydrolysia  of  a  salt  can  be  calculated  from  th 

U  equilibrium  constants  involved  baa  just  been  explained.    It  i 

p  clear  that  if  we  could  determine  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  by  direc 

I  experiment,  we  might  then  employ  the  equations  just  derive 

in  order  to  compute  the  vahie  of  Ku  or  Ka  or  Kb-    We  sh& 

now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  experimental  methods  whic 

are  employed  in  the  measurement  of  degree  of  hydrolysis  and  i 

studying  chemical  equilibria  in  general  in  aqueous  Bolutions. 

_  (a)  The    Conductance    Method.— The   specific    conductanct 

L,  of  any  solution  containing  a  number  of  ions  is  expressed  b 

the  equation  _ 

10001.=  S[X]Ax  (56 

where  [Xj  is  the  equivalent  concentration  of  the  ionspeciei,  X 
and  Ax  is  the  equivalent  conductance  of  that  ion-species  in  the  solu 
tion.  The  summation  extends  over  all  of  the  ion-apecies  present 
(Problem:  Derive  this  relation.  See  equation  (29),  XVI,  aw 
equations  (2),  (3),  {,4)  and  (5),  XVII.) 

The  Measurement  of  Hydrolysis  by  the  Condudartce  Method.— 
As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  conductance  method  to 
the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  a  salt  of  a  strong 
base  and  a  weak  acid,  let  us  consider  a  solution  in  which  iM 
hydrolysis  equilibrium 

^B++A-)+HsOi^(B++OH-)+HA  (571 

exists.     For  the  specific  conductance  of  this  solution  we  have 

1000L  =  [B+]Ab.  +[A-]AA-+[OHiAoff  (58 

(.Question:  Why  is  it  justifiable  to  omit  the  term  [H+jAj 

from  this  summation?)     If  we  substitute  for  each  ion  concentn 

tion  the  expressions  given  in  equations  (38)  and  (.39)  and  soh 

the  resulting  expression  for  h,  we  obtain 

.   ^  IQQOr  -  C^^CAb-  +  Aa) 

C««b(Ab-  +  Aon-}  -  t>«{AB.  +  Aa-) 


;j 
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We  can  also  write  (see  equation  (29),  XVI,  and  equations  (2)  to 
(5),  XVII) 

lOQOLs  =  CsasiA^.  +  A^O  (00) 

uid  _ 

IOQOLb  =  Csa„{X„.  +  A,,,^)  (01) 

where  Ls  is  the  specific  conduotance  of  the  unkydrolyud  salt 
lAen  its  concentration  is  Cs,  and  Lb  is  the  specific  conductance 
of  a  solution  of  the  pure  base  BOH  when  its  concentratioa  is  Cg- 
&nce  _      _ 

'  =  1^1  m 

Equation  (59),  with  A,  taken  as  equal  to  Aq,  for  each  ion,  will 
give  as  accurate  results  as  the  conductance  data  justify,  if  the 
degree  of  hydrolysis  is  not  too  large.  Equation  (02)  is  more 
reliable  but  will  require  more  measurements  in  some  cases.  Por 
a  salt, of  a  strong  acid  and  a  weak  base  equations  (59)  and  (62) 
alao  hold,  if  the  subscript  B  is  replaced  by  A,  and  0H~  by  H^". 
If  the  salt  ia  one  in  which  both  the  acid  and  the  base  are  weak, 
tie  conductance  method  is  also  applicable,  but  the  calculation  is 
general  somewhat  more  complicated  than  when  only  one 
Wnstituent  is  weak  and  we  shall  not  discuss  the  details  of  it  here. 
Evidently  the  conductance  method  is  of  practical  value  only 
■^hen  the  change  in  conductance  due  to  the  hydrolysis  ia  large 
enough  to  make  an  accurate  determination  of  its  value  possible. 

Problem  7. — The  specific  conductance  of  a  0.001687  normal  solution 
of  sodium  acetate  at  218°  ia  LOni-lO"'  reciprocal  ohma.  By  adding  suc- 
eeasive  small  portions  of  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  (the  normality  of  the 
(olution  with  respect  to  the  salt  being  kept  constant)  it  was  found  that  ita 
^)ecifio  conductance  could  be  reduced  to  fl84'10"»  but  no  further.  A 
0.001687  normal  solution  of  NaOH  haa  a  specific  conductance  of  1.738-10"' 
reciprocal  ohms  at  218°.  Calculate  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  the  sodium 
icetateat  218°. 

Problem  8.— The  great  effect  of  temperature  upon  degree  of  hydrolj^is 
irill  be  appreciated  by  computing  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  for  the  above 
lOlutioQ  at  25°.     Look  up  the  necessary  ionization  constants. 

The  Determination  of  the  Ionization  Constant  of  a  Very  Weak 
'Electrolyte. — As  a  second  example  of  the  application  of  con- 
ductance methods  to  the  study  of  chemical  equilibria  in  solution 
we  will  consider  the  determination  of  the  ionization  constant  of 
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a  very  weak  base  or  acid,  one  which  is  so  weak  that  the  conduct- 
ance of  its  own  pure  scdution  cannot  be  measured  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  determine  its  ionization  constant  in  the  usual  way. 
(See  problem  17,  XXII.)  Suppose  we  wished  to  determine  the 
value  of  Kg  for  the  very  weak  base  BOH. 

Let  L  be  the  specific  conductance  of  a  section  of  the  strong 
acid  HA  of  concentration  C^  equivalents  per  liter.  If  we  dis- 
solve Cb  equivalents  of  our  weak  base  in  1  liter  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion, the  specific  conductance  of  the  resulting  solution  will  be  L', 
which  will  be  less  than  L  owing  to  the  refdacement  of  some  of  the 
very  mobfle  hydrogen  ions  by  the  less  mobfle  B'^-ions,  as  a  result 
of  the  partial  occurrence  of  the  neutralization  reaction, 

BOH  +  (H+  +  A-)  =  (B+  +  A-)  +  HiO  (63) 

For  the  solution  of  the  pure  acid  we  have 

lOOOL  =  a^C^Ao  =  [A-]  (Ah+  +  A^-)  =  [H-»-](Ah+  +  A^-)   (64) 
and  after  the  addition  of  the  base  we  have 

lOOOL'  =  [H+]'  Ah  +  +  [A-]'A^-  +  [B+]'A«*      (65) 
But 

[H+]'  +  [B+]'  =  [A-]'  (66) 

and  hence 

lOOOL'  =  [A-]'Ah+  -  [B+]'Ah+  +  [A-]'A^.  +  [B+]'Ah-^ 
=  [A-]'(Ah+  +  A,-)  +  [B+]'(A3+  -Ah+)       (67) 

But  since  the  two  strong  electrolytes,  HA  and  BA,  are  of  the  same 
ionic  type  and  are  in  solution  together  they  will  be  dissociated  to 
practically  the  same  degree  (XXII,  6^)  in  this  solution.  The 
occurrence  of  the  neutralization  reaction  (63)  will  therefore  not 
produce  much  change  in  the  concentration  of  the  common  ion  A~, 
and  we  may  write 

[Ai  =  [A-]'  (approx.)  (68) 

and  on   combining  equations   (68),    (67)   and   (64)   we  obtain 

"rom  equations  (69),  (68),  (66)  and  (64)  we  find 

fH+1/  lOOOS  1000(1  -  L')  . 

'^  ^    "  (A.+  +  A.-)  -  (Ah+  -  A.+)  ^^°^ 
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which  combined  with  equation  (18)  gives  us 

[OH-]'  =  iH%'  =        lOOOl         'lOOOd  -  V)        ^^^^ 

(Ah++  A^-)         (Ah+  -  A,+) 

[BOH]'  =  Cb-  [B+]  =  Cs-  ^^}^_  ~j^^      (72) 


Also 


and  hence 


1000(L-L0  K, 


to 


(Ah+-Ab+)  ^lOOOr  1000(L-Z') 


[B+]^[OH-]'_ (Ah++A^-)  (Ah+-A.+)      /yoN 

[BOH]'   -'^*  ^     im(E-P)  ^   ^ 

^'      (Ah+-A,+) 

Proble^i  9. — ^The  si>ecific  conductance  of  O.ln  HCl  at  25^  is  0.03952 
and  it  is  lowered  to  0.03886  by  dissolving  0.0494  formula  weights  of  %  As20s 
in  a  liter  of  the  solution.  Calculate  the  value  of  Kb  for  the  amphoteric 
electrolyte,  arsenious  acid.  (See  XXIII,  1/.)  Aa»o+  niay  be  taken  as  40 
and  the  other  ion-conductances  may  be  computed  from  Table  XXIII. 

(6)  The  CoUigative  Property  Method.— The  hydrolysis  of  a 
salt  having  only  one  weak  constituent  evidently  (see  equation  57, 
above)  results  in  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  solute  mole- 
cules in  the  solution  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  vapor 
pressure  and  the  freezing  point  and  an  elevation  of  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solution.  K  we  can  measure  the  change  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  one  of  the  above  properties  which  results  from  the 
hydrolj^,  we  will  have  a  measure  of  the  increase  in  solute  mole- 
cules resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  and  consequently  a  measure  of 
the  degree  of  hydrolysis.  This  method  is  applicable  only  to 
salts  of  very  weak  acids  or  bases  (Ka  or  Kb  <10~^*)  where  the 
degree  of  hydrolysis  is  fairly  large.  The  details  of  the  method 
will  become  evident  by  the  solution  of  the  following  problem 
where  freezing-point  lowering  is  the  property  chosen  for  measure- 
ment. 

Problem  10. — ^A  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  0.200  formula  weight 
of  KCl  in  1000  grams  of  water  has  a  freezing  point  of  -0.681^  If  0.0900 
formula  weight  of  AS2O8  be  dissolved  in  this  solution  its  freezing  point  is 
lowered  to  —  <i®.  The  freezing  point  of  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving 
0.2  formula  weight  of  AsOCl  in  1000  grams  of  water  is   —^2*.     On  the 
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assumption  that  ^i  =  1.010  and  ^i  =  0.974,  calculate  from  the  above  data 
alone  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  arsenyl  chloride  at  0°  and  0.2n.  Then 
with  the  aid  of  other  necessary  data  calculate  the  ionization  constant  of 
arsenyl  hydroxide.     When  AszOs  dissolves  in  water  it  reacts  thus 

AS2O,  +  H,0  =  2HAs0i 

(See  1/,  equation  (14)  above,  for  the  meaning  of  the  formula  ZHAsOj.) 

(c)  The  Distribution  Method. — Whenever  one  of  the  molecular 
species  concerned  in  a  chemical  eqniUbrium  in  aqueous  solution 
can  be  caused  to  distribute  itself  between  the  aqueous  solution 
and  some  second  non-miscible  phase  in  such  a  way  that  its  con- 
centration in  the  second  phase  can  be  accurately  determined, 
then  its  concentration  in  the  aqueous  solution  can  evidently  be 
calculated,  if  the  law  governing  the  distribution  is  known.  The 
following  problems  illustrate  the  use  of  this  method,  which  is  of 
very  general  appUcation.  ^^ 

Problem  11. — By  shaking  atuxessive  por^toTM  of  a  0.03 138n  aqueous  solution 
of  aniline  hydrochloride,  AnCl,  with  50  c.c.  of  benzene  at  25**  until  equi- 
librium is  established,  the  benzene  layer  on  analysis  is  found  to  contain 
0.5938  gram  of  aniline,  CeHsNHj,  per  liter.  (The  value  0.5938  in  this  ex- 
periment is  an  assumed  value.)     Assuming  that  the  distribution  coefficient 

Cb 
of  aniline  between  benzene  and  a  0.03138n  aqueous  solution  of  KCl  is  77-  = 

10.1  at  25°,  calculate  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  the  aniline  hydrochloride  in 
the  water  layer  and  the  ionization  constant  of  aniline  hydroxide  at  25*^. 

Problem  12. — A  current  of  air  is  passed  through  a  saturation  apparatus 
made  up  of  a  series  of  tubes  containing  a  solution  having  the  composition 
1000  grams  of  water,  0.002  mole  of  HCN  and  enough  KCl  (about  0.2  mole) 
to  produce  the  same  aqueous  tension  as  that  above  a  0.2  weight  formal  solu- 
tion of  KCN.  The  composition  of  the  solution  in  the  last  tube  of  the  satura- 
tion apparatus  does  not  change  during  the  experiment.  On  emerging 
from  the  saturation  vessel  the  air  passes  through  an  absorption  vessel  con- 
taining a  solution  of  AgNOs.  The  air  thus  freed  from  HCN  next  passes 
through  a  second  saturation  apparatus  just  like  the  first  but  filled  with  a 
0.2  weight  formal  solution  of  KCN,  and  finally  through  a  second  absorption 
vessel  containing  a  solution  of  AgNOs.  The  whole  operation  is  so  conducted 
that  the  air  emerges  at  practically  the  same  pressure  as  it  enters  the  system 
*nd  the  whole  apparatus  is  immersed  in  a  constant  temperature  bath  at 
If  tn  grams  of  AgCN  are  found  to  have  been  precipitated  in  the  first 
■^tion  vessel  and  0.93m  grams  in  the  second,  what  is  the  ionization 
'^f  SCN  at  60°? 

^*r— When  iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
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any  iodide  a  large  part  of  it  combines  with  the  iodide  to  produce  tri-iodide 
in  accordance  with  the  equation, 


I,  +  I-  =  Ir 


(74) 


An  appreciable  quantity,  however,  remains  in  solution  as  Ij-molecules  in 
equilibrium  with  the  iodide  and  tri-iodide.  The  distribution  constant  of 
Is-molecules  between  carbon  tetrachloride  and  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 

Cecil 
H2SO4  is  —7^ —  =  85  at  25®.     It  has  been  foimd  by  experiment  at  25® 

that  a  solution,  prepared  by  dissolving  0.1622  formula  weight  of  HI  and 
0.0834  formula  weight  of  Is  in  enough  water  to  form  a  liter,  will  be  in  dis- 
tribution equilibrium  with  a  0.112  molal  solution  of  Is  in  CCI4.  Another 
experiment  showed  that  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  0.07430  formula 
weight  of  HI  and  0.001373  formula  weight  of  Is  in  enough  water  to  form  a 
liter  was  in  distribution  equiUbrium  with  a  0.00205  molal  solution  of  Is 
in  CCI4.  Ck>nductance  measurements  show  that  the  two  acids  HI  and  His 
are  of  equal  strengths.  (Cf.  la.)  From  these  data  compute  two  values  for 
the  equilibrium  constant  of  reaction  (74)  at  25®.  (HI  and  His  are  insoluble 
in  Ca4.) 

(d)  The  Catalytic  Method. — This  method  is  applicable  to  salts 
of  only  one  weak  constituent  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
rates  of  many  reactions  are  catalyzed  (XXI,  12)  by  hydrogen- 
ion  and  by  hydroxyl-ion,  the  specific  reaction  rate  being  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  catalyzing  ion.  An  application 
of  the  method  has  already  been  illustrated  in  one  instance  (prob- 
lem 8,  XXI). 

Problem  14. — 2100  c.c.  of  a  7  per  cent,  cane  sugar  solution  are  prepared. 
This  solution  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  both  of  which  are  brought 
to  a  temperature  of  100®.  A  50-c.c.  sample  of  each  is  removed,  cooled  to 
20®,  and  its  rotation,  Rj  determined  in  a  polariscope.  To  the  remainder  of 
one  solution  0.1  mole  of  acetic  acid  and  0.1  mole  of  KCl  are  added  and  to 
the  other  (at  the  same  time)  0.1  mole  of  aniline  hydrochloride  (An CI),  and 
both  solutions  thoroughly  shaken.  At  measured  intervals  of  time  samples 
are  withdrawn  from  each  solution,  quickly  cooled  to  20®  (at  which  tempera- 
ture the  rate  of  reaction  is  negligibly  small),  and  polarized.  Assume  that  the 
following  results  are  obtained  in  such  an  experiment. 


Solution 

HAo  +  KCl 

AnCl 

(,  in  minutes . 
A,  in  degrees 

0 
10.66*' 

22 
2.43° 

40 
-0.49*' 

-a.ea** 

0 
10.66<» 

7 
3.19*' 

16 
-0.71° 

00 
-3.62° 

At  100®  the  ionization  constant  of  acetic  acid  is  11.1 '10"^.     Calculate  the 
degree  of  hydrolysis  of  0.1  molal  AnCl  solution  at  100®  and  the  ionization 
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conBtant  of  aniline,  AnOII,  Ht   th  t      p      t  (See  XVII,  2ii,fl 

and  4,  and  Table  XXVri.)  T  wh  t  t  twll  mli  acetste  be  b] 
drolyzed  in  0.1  molal  solution  at  100  ?  Why  IH  th  ]  CI  added  to  a 
portion? 

Problem   IB. — Outline   fully   a       tit       m  th  d   f       dcterra 
degree  of  bydrolysis  of  potassium  orthochlorbenzoate  at  50°, 

(e)  The  E.M.F.  Method. — The  characteristic  electrode  pota 
tial  of  the  electrochemical  reaction 

Hi  -  2(  -  )?i2H+  {7I| 

is  a  function  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  of  the  them 
dynamic  environment  in  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  hydr 
gen  electrode  (XVI,  4b). 

Problem  16.— The  E.M.P.  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  in  equilibrium  willi 
a  0.1  molal  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride  at  25°  is  found  to  be  £  volU, 
By  esperiment  with  difierent  Bolutions  containing  both  NaCl  and  HCl 
together,  and  having  a  total  concentration  of  0.1  mole  per  liter,  it  is  found 
by  interpolation  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  in  contact  with 
a  solution  containing  (0.1  —  a)  mole  of  NaCt  and  a  molea  of  HCl  per  Hlsr 
is  also  E  volts.  Calculate  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  aniline  hydrochloride 
at  25°  on  the  assumption  that  a  =  0.00455  mole. 

(/}  The  Indicator  Method. — The  use  of  indicators  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  a 
salt  solution  is  described  in  section  8j  below. 

7.  Solutions  of  Constant  Hydrogen-Ion  Concentration.  Re- 
serve Acidity  and  Reserve  Alkalinity. '^When  a  drop  of  0.5ii 
acid  is  added  to  a  liter  of  pure  water  the  hydrogen-ion  concentra- 
tion is  increased  at  once  more  than  100-fold.  Similarly  when  » 
drop  of  Q.5n  alkali  is  added  the  hydroxyl-ion  concentration  is 
increased  over  100-fold.  In  other  words,  pure  water  possesses 
no  reserve  power  to  neutralize  even  traces  of  acids  or  baaes.  For 
this  reason  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  best  distilled 
water  of  the  laboratory  is  usually  far  from  being  equal  to  1(1"' 
equivalent  per  liter  at  room  temperature.  It  is  instead  a  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  quantity  dependent  upon  the  trarefl 
of  acid  or  alkaline  substances  which  the  water  happens  to  dis- 
solve from  the  air.  For  many  purposes  it  is  important  to  have  a 
solution  of  a  definite  hydrogen-ion  concentration  which  possessea 
the  power  of  maintaining  its  "true  acidity"  practically  without 
change,  even  upon  additions  of  strong  acids  or  bases  in  small 
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qtiaDtities.  A  solution  which  pofiS(?3S08  the  power  of  neutralizinK 
both  acids  and  alkalies  and  thus  of  protecting  itself  against  both 

rthem  will  be  said  to  possess  reserve  acidity  and  Tceewe  alkalinity. 
Any  solution  which  contains  a  weak  acid  together  with  ita 
Bait  or  a  weak  base  together  with  its  salt  possesses  this  power. 
The  true  acidity  of  such  a  solution  can  be  controlled  by  employ- 
ing a  weak  acid  or  base  having  the  proper  ionization  constant. 
The  mechanism  by  which  a  solution  containing  a  weak  acid,  HA, 
rand  its  salt,  BA,  protects  itself  against  additions  of  small  quan- 
tities of  acids  or  bases  is  through  the  occurrence  of  the  reactions 
A--f-H+  =  HA  (7fi} 

and 

HA  -I-  OH  -  =  H,0  +  A-  (77) 

by  which  the  added  acid  or  base  is  neutrahzed.  From  these  two 
reactions  it  is  evident  that  if  the  reserve  acidity  and  reserve 
alkalinity  are  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  then  [A~]  should  be 
equal  to  [HA].     But 

[H+]  =  ™ii:.  (78) 

and  hence 

I  [H+1  =  A-^  (79) 
'or  in  words,  if  the  reserve  acidity  and  reserve  alkalinity  are  to  be 
equal  to  each  other,  then  the  acid  employed  should  be  one  whose 
ionization  constant  is  numerically  equal  to  the  hydrogcn-i'on 
concentration  which  it  is  desired  that  the  solution  shall  have. 
If  a  weak  base  is  employed  instead  of  a  weak  acid,  the  corre- 
sponding condition  is  evidently 

'  [0H-]  =  A'«  (80) 

II  Problem  17,— It  is  desired  to  prepare  a,  solution  having  the  hydrogen- 
ion  concuntration  [H.*].  The  best  weak  acid  which  h  available  happens  tii 
be  one  whose  ionization  constant  ja  n[H*].     Show  that  the  ratio  of  salt  to 

<«cid  in  the  solution  should  be 

Cs        n 

c;;  =  -  (81) 

Problem  18.— Give  complete  directions  for  preparing  a  neutral  solution, 
ITwhich  possesses  e<iiial  reserve  acidity  and  reserve  alkalinity,  by  means  of  n 
mixture  of  the  two  salts  NaHiPOt  and  Na,HPO^     With  regard  In  the 


c 
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ionization  of  iU  first  hydrogen,  phosphoric  aci  J  is  a,  strong  acid.     The  otW 
two  hydrogens  ionize  in  accordance  with  the  equations, 


[H.por]     "  *■    "  ^'" 

[HPOri  ^  ' 

Problem  19. — The  solubihty  of  COi  in  water  at  25°  ajid  one  atnwsi^Mn 
is  0.0338  formula  weight  per  liter.  What  wili  be  the  true  acidity  of  a  0.12 
formal  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  NaHCOi,  which  ia  saturated  irilh 
COj  at  25°  and  one  atmosphere?  The  ionization  oonstanta  of  caAoiw 
acid  at  25°  arc 

|Ht][HCO.-]     _ 
ICO,  +  H,CO.)  '  '  '"  '"' 

.    [HCOrl    =  "'^  "^ 

Neglect  the  influence  of  the  salting-out  effect. 

The  actual  magnitude  of  the  reserve  acidity  or  reserve  alfcs- 
linity  of  a  solution  depends  of  course  upon  the  total  concentra- 
tion of  the  protecting  materials.  By  means  of  the  phosphate 
mixture  mentioned  in  problem  18,  it  ia  possible  to  prepare  i 
perfectly  neutral  solution  which  requires  the  addition  of  0.S 
equivalent  of  HCl  per  liter  before  it  will  show  an  acid  reaction 
to  Congo  red  and  which  requires  the  addition  of  0.5  equivalent  of 
NaOH  per  liter  before  it  will  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction  toward 
phenol  phthalein.  With  distilled  water,  5'10~°  equivalents  of 
either  reagent  would  be  sufficient  to  change  the  color  of  the  indi- 
cator. The  presence  of  weak  acids  and  their  salts  in  the  saliva, 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  other  fluids  of  the  animal  body  is  respon- 
sible for  the  power  which  these  fluids  possess  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  a  change  in  their  hydrogen-ion  concentration. 

8.  Keutralizatioa  Indicators.^When  a  solution  of  a  base  is 
titrated  with  a  standard  acid,  or  vice  versa,  the  end  point  of  the 
titration  should  occur  when  the  amounts  of  acid  and  base  em- 
ployed are  exactly  equivalent  to  each  other.  At  the  end  of  the 
titration  the  composition  of  the  solution  should,  therefore,  be 
such  as  would  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pure  salt  in  the  proper 
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amount  of  water.  Unless  the  acid  and  the  base  are  of  equal 
strengths^  however,  this  solution  will  not  be  neutral  because  the 
salt  will  be  hydrolyzed  to  some  extent.  The  indicator  employed 
in  the  titration  should  not,  therefore,  in  general  be  one  whose 
color  change  occurs  when  the  solution  is  neutral  but  rather  one 
whose  color  change  takes  place  when  the  solution  has  the  parti- 
cular hydrogen-ion  concentration  which  exists  in  a  pure  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  formed  during  the  titration.  Since  the  standard 
solution  employed  in  the  titration  should  always  be  one  of  a 
"strong  acid  or  base  (in  order  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting 
salt  shall  be  as  small  as  possible),  it  is  evident  that  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  indicator  will  be  determined  by  the  ionization  con- 
stant of  the  base  or  acid  which  is  to  be  titrated  and  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  salt  in  the  resulting  solution. 

Indicators  are  weak  organic  acids  (or  bases)  whose  undissocia- 
ted  molecules  exist  in  two  tautomeric  forms*  in  equilibrium  with 
each  other  in  the  solution.  One  of  these  forms,  HIn  (or  InOH), 
has  the  color  A  and  is  practically  a  non-electrolyte.  The  other 
form,  HIn'  (or  InOH'),  ionizes,  and  this  form  together  with  the 
indicator-salt.  Bin  (or  InA),  and  the  indicator-ion,  In"  (or 
In+),  has  another  color  B.  For  a  good  indicator  either  A  or  B 
should  be  white  or  A  and  B  should  be  two  sharply  contrasted 
colors. 

*  The  different  colors  of  the  two  tautomeric  forms  are  due  to  different 
configurations  of  the  molecules.  Thus  the  non-ionizing  and  ionizing  tau- 
tomers  of  phenolphthalein  are  supposed  to  have  the  structures 


/C6H4OH 
6H4OH 
CO O 


CeHr- CX 


and 

yC6H40-H+ 
CeH4 — Cx 

^C6H4  =  O 

COO-H+ 

respectively.  Phenolphthalein  is  thus  a  dibasic  acid  and  in  an  exact  theory 
of  its  use  as  an  indicator  should  be  treated  as  such.  [See  Rosenstein, 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  34,  1117  (1912).] 
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For  an  indicator-acid  the  equilibria  existing  in  its  soliitioii  msy 
be  represented  thua 

color  A  color  B 

and  for  an  indicator-base,  thus 

InOH  ;^InOH'i=tIn+-|-OH- 


For  a  good  indicator  the  mass  action  constant 

[Hln'l  ,         [InOH'] 

-,.,,■  Y  =  const,  or  tt— fst\  =  const, 
[til  a]  [InUrlj 

should  be  extremely  small,  that  is,  the  neutral  molecules  of  the 
ionizing  tautomer  should  be  present  only  to  a  very  shgbt  extent 
in  the  solution.  Practically  all  of  the  indicator  should  exis 
either  in  one  or  both  of  the  forma  HIn  and  In",  or  InOH  and  In*. 
If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the  color  change  of  the  indicator 
will  be  gradual  instead  of  sharp. 

If  we  add  a  strong  acid  to  a  .solution  of  an  indicator-acid,  the 
above  equilibria  (equation  86)  will  all  be  driven  toward  the  left 
and  the  solution  will  have  the  color  A,  the  "acid  color  of  the  indi- 
cator," since  practically  all  of  the  indicator  will  be  present  lq  the 
form  of  the  molecules  HIn.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  add  a  base, 
BOH,  to  the  solution,  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  will  be 
greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  H+  -|-  0H~  =  HjO, 
and  all  of  the  above  equilibria  will  be  driven  toward  the  right. 
The  solution  will  now  have  the  color  B,  the  "alkaline  color  of  the 
indicator,"  since  practically  all  of  the  indicator  will  be  present  io 
the  form  of  the  salt  Bin  and  its  ion  In".  If  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  of  the  solution  is  given  that  particular  value  which 
results  in  half  of  the  indicator  being  present  in  the  form  HIn  and 
the  other  half  in  the  form  In"  -}-  Bin,  the  solution  will  have  the 
color  produced  by  the  mixture  of  colors  A  and  B  in  equal  proper 
tions.  This  intermediate  color  is  called  the  "neutral  color  of 
the  indicator."  The  solution,  however,  will  not  be  neutral  but 
will  have  a  value  of  [H*]  which  is  determined  by  the  ioniziil 
constant  of  the  particular  indicator  employed.  For  an  indical 
base  the  behavior  is  entirely  analogous.     We  shall  now  pi 
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to  formulate  the  equilibrium  expressions  for  the  ionization  of  an 
indicator. 

The  mass  action  law  gives  us  for  an  indicator-acid  the 
expression 

[H-^]  [In-]  _ 

[HIn]  -  ■^"'  ^*®^ 

and  for  an  indicator-base  the  expression 

[In^]  [0H-] 

[InOH]     -  '^"'  (^^ 

K 

Putting  [0H-]  =  7g^  in  equation  (90)  and  solving  (89)  and  (90) 

for  [H+]  we  have 

and 

[B.-^\-kJ^^  (92) 

Now  [HIn]  in  the  case  of  an  indicator-acid  is  the  concentration 
of  that  portion  of  the  indicator  which  exhibits  the  "acid  color." 
K  1 — y  is  the  fractional  part  of  the  indicator  which  exists  in  this 
form,  then  evidently  [HIn]  =  (1 — y)Ci  and  [In""]  =  a/srCi, 
where  Ci  is  the  total  coucentration  of  the  indicator  and  aia  is  the 
degree  of  dissociation  of  the  indicator-salt.  Equation  (92) 
therefore  becomes 

[H+]  =X,^i-^^  (93) 

yoLia 

In  the  case  of  an  indicator-base,  if  1— 7  is  the  fractional  part 
which  is  present  in  the  form  of  the  salt,  that  is,  in  the  form  which 
exhibits  the  "acid  color,"  we  have  [In+]  =  ctia  (1 — y)  Ci  hence 

[H+]  =  ^  £!££azij)  (94) 

Except  for  the  position  occupied  by  the  quantity  aia  in  equa- 
tions (93)  and  (94)  both  equations  have  the  same  mathematical 
form.  For  most  problems  involving  the  use  of  indicators  aja 
may  be  taken  as  practically  equal  to  imity.  If  we  make  this 
assumption,  equations  (93)  and  (94)  evidently  are  identical  in 
form  and  may  be  written 

[H+]  =  g/^  ~  ^^  (95) 
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Equation  (95)  is  therefore  applicable  to  any  indicator,  whetliet 

it  bo  an  acid  or  a  base.     Ki  will  be  called  the  indicator-rotvM. 

7  represents  the  fractional  part  of  the  indicator  which  is  preaent 

in  the  form  showing  the  "alkaline  color"  of  the  indicator.  11 

y  =  0.5,  the  indicator  will  evidently  show  its  "neutral  cold" 

and  equation   (95)   yields  the  important  conclusion  that  t 

indicator-constant,  Ks,  of  any  indicator  is  equal  to  the  hydn^eit 

ion  concentration  of  the  solution  in  which  that  indicator  short 

neutral  color:."     This  makes  the  determination  of  theindi 

cator-coustant  of  any  indicator  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  not  the  value  of  K{  alone  but  ratha 

(I-7) 
the  value  of  the  "indicator  function,"  iiT, ,  which  it  is  imp<» 

tant  to  know  for  the  different  indicators.  This  ia  due  to  the  fad 
that  with  some  indicators  the  "neutral  color"  of  the  indicator  i 
not  taken  as  the  end  point  in  a  titration,  that  is,  some  fraetiffll 
other  than  one-half  of  the  indicator  is  transformed  from  onefona 
to  the  other  at  the  end  point.  The  value  of  this  fraction  varita 
with  different  indicators  and  is  determined  by  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  eye  to  the  color  changes  which  occur  and  by  the  value  de- 
manded for  the  indicator  function  in  a  given  titration.  Thus,  toi 
example,  in  using  phenolphthalein  the  eye  can  detect  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  flush  of  pink  color  more  accurately  than  it  could 
determine  the  exact  intensity  of  red  which  corresponds  to  the 
transformation  of  one-half  of  the  indicator  from  the  colorless  to 
the  colored  form.  The  value  of  the  indicator  function  for  any 
given  value  of  7,  and  hence  also  the  value  of  the  indicatorron- 
Btant  of  any  indicator,  may  be  determined  by  observing  in  a 
colorimeter  the  colors  displayed  by  the  indicator  in  a  graded 
series  of  solutions  of  known  hydrogen-ion  concentrations  and 
noting  in  what  solution  the  indicator  displays  the  desired  "iron*- 
formation  color."  A  standard  displaying  this  " transf ormatifl* 
color"  is  prepared  by  superimposing  a  tube  of  a  solution  showing 
the  "acid  color"  upon  a  tube  showing  the  "alkahne  color"  the 


Table  XXXV  shows  the  colors  displayed  by  a  number  of  indica- 
tors in  solutions  of  varying  hydrogen-ion  concentration.  With 
the  aid  of  this  table  one  can  evidently  ascertain  roughly  the 
values  of  the  indicator-constant  for  these  indicators  and  with  a 
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set  of  these  indicators  the  approximate  value  of  the  true  acidity 
of  a  given  solution  could  be  determined  from  the  above  table. 

Problem  20.— Which  of  the  indicators  in  Table  XXXV  show  their 
"neutral  color"  in  a  solution  which  is  actually  neutral?  A  drop  of  phenol- 
phthalein  added  to  a  certain  solution  gives  it  a  red  color,  but  thymol- 
phthalein  is  colorless  in  the  same  solution.  What  is  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  of  the  solution? 

Problem  21. — ^A  solution  is  0.01  molal  with  respect  to  acetic  acid  and  0.1 
molal  with  respect  to  sodium  acetate.  Will  the  solution  react  "acid" 
or  "alkaline"  to  (a)  methyl  orange,  (6)  methyl  red,  (c)  litmus,  (d)  phenol- 
phthalein? 

.Problem  22. — A  O.ln  solution  of  methylamine  hydrochloride  gives  a 
red-violet  color  with  litmus  and  a  yellow  color  with  methyl  red.  Approxi- 
mately what  is  the  ionization  constant  of  methyl  amine?  A  more  careful 
investigation  shows  that  with  paranitrophenol  the  above  solution  gives  a 
color  which  is  identical  with  the  color  shown  by  the  same  indicator  when 
5  per  cent,  of  it  is  transformed  into  its  salt.  The  indicator-constant  for 
paranitrophenol  is  9-10~.>  Calculate  a  more  exact  value  for  the  ionization 
constant  of  methyl  amine. 

In  titrating  a  strong  acid  or  base  in  a  solution  containing  no 
other  acids  or  bases  the  indicator  employed  should  theoretically 
be  one  whose  indicator  function  has  the  value  10"^.  Practically, 
however,  almost  any  sensitive  indicator  can  be  employed  in  such 
a  titration  because  the  addition  of  the  slightest  excess  of  the 
standard  solution  produces  a  large  change  in  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  of  the  solution.  K  the  acid  or  base  to  be  titrated 
is  weak  or  if  the  solution  contains  weak  electrolytes  in  addition 
to  the  strong  electrolyte  to  be  titrated,  then  the  indicator 
chosen  must  be  one  whose  "transformation  color"  is  reached  at 
the  proper  hydrogen-ion  concentration.  The  following  problems 
illustrate  the  application  of  the  above  principles  in  choosing 
indicators.  For  a  more  extensive  and  detailed  treatment  of 
the  theory  of  indicators  and  their  application  to  titrametric 
analysis  the  student  should  consult  the  paper  of  A.  A.  Noyes.' 

Problem  23. — A  certain  monobasic  acid  whose  ionization  constant  is 
Kj^  is  to  he  titrated.  What  should  be  the  value  of  the  indicator  fimction 
of  the  indicator  employed  in  the  titration,  if  the  concentration  of  the  salt 
in  the  solution  at  the  end  of  the  titration  is  Cg  equivalents  per  liter? 

Problem  24. — The  ionization  constant  of  butyric  acid  is  1510~*.  What 
should  be  the  value  of  the  indicator  function  of  the  indicator  employed  in 
titrating  this  acid,  if  the  solution  is  O.ln  at  the  end  of  the  titration?  If  the 
"neutral  color"  of  the  indicator  is  taken  as  the  *' transformation  color" 

the  titration,  which  of  the  indicators  shown  in  Table  XXXV  could  be 
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employed?  Which,  if  the  solution  at  the  end  of  the  titration  were  only 
O.OOln  with  respect  to  the  salt? 

Problem  26. — ^A  solution  contains  equivalent  amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  two  weak  organic  acids  of  ionization  constants  3.210~*  and  1*8-10~^^ 
respectively.  It  is  desired  to  determine  the  concentration  of  each  acid  by 
titrating  with  standard  NaOH  solution.  If  at  the  end  of  each  titration  the 
volume  of  the  solution  is  1  liter,  calculate  the  value  which  the  indicator 
function  should  have  for  each  titration.  From  the  indicators  shown  in 
Table  .XXXV  stBlect  the  three  which  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Note  that  the  choice  of  the  indicator  for  the  HCl  titration  will 
be  determined  by  the  degree  of  ionization  of  the  first  of  the  two  weak  acids, 
the  choice  of  the  indicator  for  titrating  the  second  weak  acid  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  the  salt  of  this  acid,  while  the  choice  of 
the  indicator  for  titrating  the  first  weak  acid  will  be  determined  by  a  more 
complicated  set  of  equilibria.  Assume  that  about  0.08  equivalent  of  NaOH 
is  required  to  titrate  the  HCl. 

Problem  86. — Calculate  the  value  of  the  indicator  function  for  each  of 
the  three  indicators  suitable  for  titrating  in  succession  the  three  hydrogens 
of  phosphoric  acid,  assuming  that  the  solution  is  O.ln  with  respect  to  the 
salt  at  the  end  of  each  titration.     (See  problem  18,  above.) 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  end  point  of  a  titration  can  be 
determined  depends,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  change  in  hydrogen-ion  concentration  produced  by  the 
addition  of  one  drop  of  the  standard  solution  as  the  end  point  is 
approached.  This  change  is  smaller,  and  the  titration  therefore 
less  accurate,  the  weaker  the  acid  or  base  which  is  being  titrated. 

Problem  27. — ^Assuming  that  at  the  end  of  the  titration  of  a  strong  acid 
the  end  point  can  be  detected  within  one  drop  (0.03  c.c.)  of  the  O.ln  solu- 
tion of  NaOH  employed,  calculate  in  drops  the  sensitiveness  of  the  end  point 
when  the  acid  to  be  titrated  has  an  ionization  constant  equal  to  (a)  10~^, 
(6)  10-«,  (c)  10-«,  (d)  10-"  and  (e)  10"".  Assume  that  the  solution  at  the 
end  of  the  titration  has  a  volume  of  1  liter  and  that  it  contains  0.1  equiva- 
lent of  the  salt.  Assume  also  that  the  indicators  employed  are  equally 
sensitive  to  a  given  relative  change  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of 
the  solution. 

From  problem  27  it  is  evident  that  when  the  base  or  acid  to  be 
tritated  is  very  weak  the  error  in  estimating  the  end  point  with 
an  indicator  may  become  very  large.  In  such  cases  it  is  prefer- 
able to  determine  the  -end  point  by  measuring  the  conductivity 
of  the  solution.* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  PHASE  RULE 


Genkral 

1.  Compositioa-numbei     and     Component-number - 

physico-chemical  system  (I,  9}  is  composed  of  molecules  of  so 
kind  or  kinds  and  the  composition  of  any  phase  (I,  ' 
system  may  be  expressed  in  terms  either  of  the  molecular  fi 
tions  (II,  6,  problem  1)  or  the  per  cents,  by  weight  of  the  d 
ent  molecular  species  which  compose  the  phase.     Consider  ai 
phase  which  has  attained  a  state  of  eqiuhbrium  with  its  a 
Foundings  at  a  given  temperature  T  and  pressure  P.    Let  tl 
phase  be  composed  of  the  molecular  species  Si,  Sj,  Sj, 
In  order  that  the  composition  of  the  phase  shall  be  compleft 
determined  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  values  of  the  molecu 
fractions  (or  per  cents,  by  weight)  of  a,  certain  minimum  n 
of  these  molecular  species  shall  be  designated.     The  minimi 
number  (but  not  the  kind)  of  molecular  species  whose  n 
fractions  or  per  cents,  by  weight  must  be  so  designated  befor 
composition  of  the  phase  is  completely  determined  will  be  a 
tho  composition -number,  n,  of  the  phase.     If  the  system  u 
consideration  contains  more  than  one  phase,  then  the  c 
tion-number  of  the  system  will  be  defined  as  equal  to  the  li 
composition-number  of  any  of  the  phases  of  the  system. 

The  following   examples  will  help  in  making  clear  tl 
nificance  of  the  term  composition-number: 

(.a)  The  condition  of  a  phase  containing  only  one  spe 
molecule  (pure  gaseous  argon,  for  example)  is  completely  d 
mined  when  its  pressure  and  temperature  are  given.  No  e 
fication  regarding  its  composition  is  required  since  the  per  a 
of  the  given  species  of  molecule  can  obviously  have  no  value  o 
than  100.  The  composition-number  of  any  system  coata 
only  one  species  of  molccuVc  is  tVeveloTe,  ioto. 
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(6j  A  liquid  conaisliag  of  a  mixture  of  two  purf  substances 
(I,  26)  contains  two  molecular  species  and  the  molecular  frac- 
tion or  per  cent,  by  weight  of  at  least  one  of  these  spefies  must  be 
designated  before  the  composition  of  the  phase  is  determined. 
Its  composition-number  is  therefore  one, 

(c)  Liquid  water  consists  (XI,  2)  of  a  number  of  different 
molecular  species,  H,0,  (HaO)i,  (H-,0),,  H+  and  OH",  all  of 
which  are  in  equilibrium  with  one  another  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  the  temperature  and  pressure  are  fixed,  the  molecular 
fraction  of  every  species  present  is  also  fixed.  The  composition 
is  thu3  completely  fixed  and  determined  by  the  temperature  and 
pressure  alone,  no  further  information  being  required.  The 
composition-number  of  the  system  is  therefore  zero.  Note  that 
when  we  say  that  the  composition  of  the  mixture  called  water 
is  "completely  determined"  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure, 
we  mean  merely  that  there  is  only  a  single  composition  possible 
at  that  temperature  and  pressure.  Wc  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  composition  is  actually  known, 

■  (d)  A  gaseous  pha%  prepared  by  bringing  together  hydrogen, 
hrater  vapor  and  oxygen  contains  the  molecular  spccie,s  Hj, 
v»,  HsO  and  doubtless  others.  At  ordinary  temperatures  in  the 
absence  of  a  catalyst  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  water  are  not  in 
chemical  equilibriiun  with  one  another  and  before  the  composi- 
tion of  the  phase  is  completely  determined  it  is  necessary  to 
state  the  molecular  fraction  or  per  cent,  by  weight  of  at  least  two 
of  the  molecular  species.  That  i.s,  either  the  per  cent,  of  water 
and  the  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  or  the  per  cent,  of  water  and  the  per 
^ent.  of  hydrogen,  or  the  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and  the  per  cent. 
^^  oxygen  must  be  given  before  the  composition  of  a  phase  com- 
posed of  all  three  substances  ia  completely  determined.  The 
composition-number  of  the  phase  is  therefore  two.  At  sufficiently 
high  temperatures  or  in  the  presence  of  a  suitable  catalyst,  the 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  water  enter  into  a  chemical  reaction  and 
reach  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  respect  to  this  reaction.  Under 
ftich  conditions  the  composition  of  the  phase  will  be  completely 
letermined,  if  the  molecular  fraction  or  per  cent,  by  weight  of  a 
ingle  molecular  species  be  designated.  The  molecular  fractions 
if  the  other  two  species  are  then  determined  by  the  fact  that  they 
bust  be  such  that  they  will  satisfy  the  equilibrium  law  express*  ' 
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by  equation  (6,  XXII)  and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  the  conditioii 
that  the  sum  of  the  molecular  fractions  of  all  the  species  present 
must  equal  unity.  The  composition-number  of  the  phase  is 
therefore  one. 

We  thus  see  that  a  system  coraposed  of  a  given  number  anil 
kind  of  molecular  species  may  have  different  eomposition-Lum- 
hers  according  to  whether  certain  chemical  equihbria  are  or  are 
not  realized  within  the  system,  and  since  the  realization  or  non- 
realization  of  a  given  chemical  equilibrium  is  frequently  depend- 
ent upon  the  time  covered  by  the  experiment,  a  given  system 
might  have  one  composition-number  for  experiments  covering, 
short  periods  of  time  and  another  composition-number  for  experi- 
ments lasting  for  much  longer  periods  of  time.  The  compel 
tion-number  of  a  system  is,  therefore,  not  in  general  a  numbar 
whose  value  can  be  predicted  in  advance  of  all  experimental  in* 
vestigation  of  the  system.  In  fact  with  respect  to  ultimate  and 
most  stable  conditions  of  equilibrium  the  composition-number  ofr 
any  system  would  have  to  be  taken  as  one  less  than  the  numba 
of  chemical  elements  in  the  system.  In  actual  practice,  hoW 
ever,  the  value  of  the  composition-number  of  a  given  system  ia 
almost  invariably  obtained  by  means  of  the  relation,  (to  bei 
derived  below) 

N  =  p  -F  P  -  3  (1) 

where  F  is  the  number  of  variants  (temperature,  pressure  and 
composition-percentages)  which  the  system  is  found  by  actusl' 
experiment  to  possess  when  it  contains  p  phases  in  equilibrium 
with  one  another  under  a  given  set  of  conditions.  It  is  important 
that  these  facts  with  respect  to  the  term  composition-number 
should  be  clearly  appreciated,  as  failure  to  do  so  ia  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  error  in  applications  of  the  phase  rule. 

Problem  1. — What  is  the  compoaition-number  of  a  solution  prepared  by 
dissolving  in  water  (n)  sodium  chloride;  (6)  acetic  acid;  (cj  potassium  nitrate 
and  piitaHaium  chloride;  {d)  hydrogen;  (e)  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrats 
and  potassium  chloride;  (/)  potaasiuDi  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  potasaium 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride. 

In  most  discussions  involving  the  use  of  the  phase  rule  it  is 
custfjmary  to  employ  a  quantity  known  as  the  component-Dunt- 
ber  of  the  system,  in  place  of  the  quantity  which  we  have  de&ned 
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above  under  the  name  com  poaition-n  umber  of  the  system.  By 
the  term  component-number  of  (usually  called  "number  of 
components"  of)  a  system  is  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
simply  a  number  which  is  greater  by  one  than  the  composition- 
number  of  the  system.  It  is,  therefore,  evidently  quite  immate- 
rial which  of  these  numbers  one  chooses  to  employ  in  describing 
the  character  of  the  composition  of  a  system.  We  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  make  use  of  both  nmnbei'S  in  what  follows. 

2.  Derivation  of  the  Phase  Rule.— The  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  equilibrium  ia  any  system  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  relative  or  absolute  amounts  of  the  different 
phases  present  in  the  system  and  of  the  way  in  which  these  phases 
are  distributed  throughout  the  system,  provided  that  no  phase  is 
present  in  an  exceedingly  line  state  of  subdivbion. 

Let  us  consider  a  system  having  the  composition-number  N  and 
the  component^ number  c  and  containing  p  phases  all  in  thermo- 
dynamic equilibirium  with  one  another.  Let  the  phases  be 
numbered  I,  II,  III  .  .  .  p.  In  any  given  phase  the  fugacities 
pCIV,  1)  of  all  the  molecular  species  will  be  determined  as 
Boon  as  the  fugacities  of  c  such  sf)ecies  are  determined  and  the 
fugacities  of  each  of  these  c  species  will  be  determined  by  the 
temperature,  the  pressure  and  the  composition  of  the  phase,  or  in 
all  by  N  +  2  independent  variables.  For  example,  for  phase  I  we 
would  have 

Pi'  =  U'{P,  T,  ii',  Xi',  X,'   .  .  .  !„')  (2) 

p,'  =  UiP,  T,  xi",  xt',  X,'  .   .   .  x^')  (3) 


Vo  -  U'{P,  T,  I,",  I,',  I.'  .   . 

.  !»') 

(4) 

and  similarly  for  phase  II: 

P."  -  fi"(P,  T,  I,",  I,",  X,"  . 

-   .  I,") 

(5) 

P."  -  f>"(P,  T,  z,",  ,.",  ,.■•  . 

.    .   X,") 

(6) 

Pc"  =  t"iP,  T,  xi",  Xi",  X,"  .  .  .  x^")  (7) 

and  so  on,  for  each  of  the  p  phases.  There  are  evidently  in- 
volved in  these  p  sets  of  equations  the  two  variables  P  and  T, 
the  same  for  all  phases,  and  n  molecular  fractions  and  c  fugacities 
for  each  phase,  or  altogether,  (pc  +  pn  +  2)  variables. 
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Now  except  in  the  case  of  molecular  species  which  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  (such  as  isotopes  (1,  2c)  or  optical  isometfi 
( 1 ,  2rf )  ) ,  the  c  equations  for  any  one  phase  will  all  be  different  and 
may,  therefore,  be  treated  as  c  entirely  independent  equations. 
We  have  then  PC  independent  equations.  In  addition  to  the 
relationships  exprrased  by  these  equations  we  have  the  fact 
that  the  fugacities  of  a  given  molecular  species  must,  at  equilib- 
rium, be  the  same  in  all  the  p  phases.     That  is, 

^>"  =  Pi"  =  Pi'"  =  .  .  .  =  Pi"  (8) 

Ps    =  pi"  =  Pi'"  =  .  .  .   =  pi'  (9) 


Pc'  =  p"  =  Pc"  =  -  -  -   =  pc'  {10) 

This  gives  us  c(p  —  1)  additional  equations,  or  altogether  PC  + 
c(p  —  1)  equations  connecting  the  pc  +  pn  +  2  variables.  In 
order  to  solve  these  equations  simultaneously  it  is  necessary  that 
the  values  of  F  of  the  variables  shall  be  known,  where  f  is  given 
by  the  relation 

F  =  number  of  variables  —  number  of  independent  equations 
=  (PC  +  PN  +  2)  -  (pc  +  c(p  -  1)} 
=  p(n-c)  +  c  +  2  (11) 

But  by  definition  (XXIV,  I),  c  =  N  +  1  so  that  the  above 
relation  may  be  written 

p  +  F  =  N  +  3  (12) 

or  p  -f  F  =  c  +  2  (13) 

In  the  above  derivation  we  assiuned  for  the  sake  of  generality 
that  each  of  the  c  molecular  species  is  present  to  some  extent  in 
every  phase  of  the  system.  The  result  would  be  the  same,  how- 
ever, if  this  condition  were  not  true.  Thus,  for  example,  if  species 
2  were  not  present  in  phase  I,  we  should  have  two  less  variables 
(pa'  and  Xi)  in  oiu-  system.  But  we  should  have  two  less equar 
tions  also  (equation  (3)  and  one  of  the  equations  (9)),  so  that 
expression  for  f  would  be  the  same  as  before. 

The  relationship  expressed  by  equations  (12)  and  (13)  is  km 
as   the  Phase  Rule  and  was  first  deduced  by  Willard  GibI 


"Josifth  Willard  Glbbs  (1S39-1903). 
at  YaJe  Univeraity.     One  of  America'i 
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I*,  the  number  of  variables  whose  values  must  be  designated  be- 
f'lore  the  condition  of  a  sj-stem  is  completely  determined,  is  called 
iWie  "number  of  degrees  of  freedom"  possessed  by  the  sj-atem. 

ProUem  2. — If  v  is  never  negative,  -what  ia  the  maximum  number  of 
||di&scs  which  (iould  exist  in  equilibrium  with  one  another  in  a.  system  pre- 
|>IHued  by  bringing  together,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  water,  argon,  eodium 
lohloride,  silver  chloride,  and  ammonia.  What  would  be  the  character  of  a 
I  one-component  {i.e.  n  =  0)  system  for  which  f  =  2?  In  general  what  ia 
^  the  physical  significance  of  negative  degrees  of  freedom? 

I     In  using  the  Phase  Rule  as  expressed  by  equation  (12)  or  (13) 
[the  following  facts,  which  were  assumed  in  deriving  it,  should 
islways  be  borne  in  mind. 
I     (1)  All  phases  present  in  the  system  must  be  under  the  same 


(2)  No  phase  must  be  present  in  such  a  fine  state  of  subdivi- 
.fflon  that  the  fugacity  of  any  molecular  species  contained  in  it  is 
appreciably  influenced  by  forces  of  the  nature  of  surface  tension, 

(3)  Aside  from  composition  no  variables  other  than  pressure 
and  temperature  shall  be  allowed  to  influence  the  system  or  any 
t&  its  phases.  This  excludes  such  influences  as  electrostatic  or 
electromagnetic  fields,  variations  in  the  character  or  amount  of 
ladiant  energy  which  falls  on  the  system,  the  effect  of  gravita- 
tion, etc.  If  it  is  desired  to  consider  the  effects  of  variations  in 
.Buch  variables,  the  Phase  Rule  can  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
tliem,  but  equation  (13)  was  derived  on  the  asBuriiption  that  such 
influences  are  absent. 

(4)  A  system  composed  of  isotopes,  or  in  general  any  system 
,in  which  the  fugacity  equation  of  one  of  the  molecular  species  in 
each  phase  was  identical  with  the  fugacity  equation  of  each  of 
Jhe  other  molecular  species  in  that  phase,  would,  as  long  as  this 
condition  remained  true,  apparently  behave  toward  pressure  and 
nemperature  changes  like  a  system  with  the  component-number 
t6ne,  because  instead  of  having  c  independent  fugacity  equations 
for  each  phase  we  would  have  only  one  such  equation.  TSus, 
for  example,  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  mixture  of  two  optical  iso- 

iBS  in  the  liquid  state  may  bo  determined  solely  by  the  tem- 
srature,  being  independent  of  the  percentage  composition  of 
te  hquid  phase. 
According  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  which  they 
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possess  and  irreapoctive  of  their  chemical  composition  or 
physical  condition,  physic o-iiheraical  systems  may  be  classed 
as   either   nonvariant,   monovariant,    divariant,    trivariant,    or  . 

tetravariant,  etc.  h 

One-component  Svstems  ~ 

3.  The  Phase  Rule  Diagram  for  a  One-component  System. — 

The  condition  of  a  system  whose  composition-number  is  zero 
(and  whose  component-number  is  therefore  one)  is  completely 
determined  by  two  variables  only,  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure,  and  hence  all  the  relations  involved  in  the  Phase  Rule 
for  such  a  system  can  be  displayed  graphically  on  a  two-co-ordi- 
nate diagram  which  is  called  the  P-T  diagram. 

For  a  one-component  system   the  Phase  Rule  (equation  12) 


p  -H  F  =  3  (14) 

and,  if  p  =  1,  F  =  2.     That  is,  before  the  condition  of  the  system 

is  completely  determined  both  its  temperature  and  its  pressure 
must  be  specified  and,  within  the  liinits  of  the  existence  of  the 
phase,  both  quantities  may  be  fixed  arbitrarily.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  evidently  represented  graphically  by  a  surface,  and 
any  system  which  possesses  two  degrees  of  freedom  is  said  to 
be  divariant.  All  one-component  homogeneous  systems  are, 
therefore,  divariant  and  will  be  represented  on  the  diagram  by 
surfaces. 

If  p  =  2,  equation  (14)  gives  F  =  1.  That  is,  the  value  of 
only  one  of  the  variables,  either  the  temperature  or  the  pressure, 
can  be  fixed  arbitrarily.  The  value  of  the  other  variable  is 
determined  by  the  system  itself;  A  system  possessing  only  one 
degree  of  freedom  is  said  to  be  monovariant  and  is  evidently 
represented  graphically  by  a  curve.  All  one-component  systems 
of  two  phases  are,  therefore,  represented  by  curves  on  the  P-T 
diagram. 

If  p  =  3,  equation  (14)  gives  p  =  0.  A  system  possessing  no 
degree  of  freedom  is  said  to  be  nonvariant  and  will  evidently  be 
represented  by  a  poi?U.  Every  one-coraponent  system  of  three 
phases  will  therefore  be  represented  on  the  P-T  diagram  by  a 

int  which  is  called  a  triple  point 
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With  thia  general  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  phase  retations 
are  represented  graphically  the  student  should  bo  able  to  inter- 
pret any  phase-rule  diagram  for  a  oue-component  system.  As  an 
example  of  such  a  diagram  we  shall  consider  the  one  representing 
the  system  water. 

4.  The  System  Water,  (a)  Water  at  Low  Pressures.— Fig. 
55  shows  a  portion  of  the  phase-rule  diagram  for  water.  In 
such  a  diagram  the  areas  representing  the  divariant  systems  are 
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Fio,  55.— Tlie  System  Water,    Low  Prcsaurcs. 

named  or  lettered  so  as  to  indicate  the  particular  phase  which 
each  area  represents.  With  this  information  and  the  scales  of 
pressure  and  temperature  indicated  along  the  axes  of  the  ordi- 
nates  and  abscissie  respectively,  the  behavior  of  the  system 
throughout  the  whole  pressure  and  temperature  range  covered  by 
the  diagram  is  clearly  displayed. 

In  all  the  diagrams  given  in  this  book  the  following  conven- 
tiona  will  be  employed.  A  full  heavy  line  will  indicate  a  stable 
univariant  system  which  has  been  studied  throughout  the  range 
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covered  by  the  line.  A  dotted  line  will  be  used  to  represent  i 
metaatahle  univariant  system  which  has  been  studied  throughout 
the  range  covered  by  the  line.  A  light-weight  line  (whose  posi- 
tion is  estimated)  will  be  used  to  represent  a  univariant  system  in 
a  region  where  no  actual  measurements  on  the  system  have  been 
made.  By  a  metastable  system  is  meant  one  which  is  in  a  super- 
cooled or  superheated  condition  (IV,  10). 

Problem  3. — What  are  the  possible  nonvariant  and  tlip  possible  mono- 
variant  syatema  composed  of  water  in  tlie  region  covered  by  Mg.  fi6?  Wtj 
is  the  triple  point  not  located  exactly  at  0°?     (Cf.  H,  5,  and  XXII,  II.) 

Problem  4. — Show  with  the  aid  of  the  Second  Law  of  thermodynamia 
that  the  portion  of  the  vapor  presaure  curve  of  a  liquid  which  lies  below  tbi 
freezing  point  (i.e.,  the  metastable  portion)  must  always  lie  above  the  vspor 
pressure  curve  of  the  crystals.  In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  ihs 
prolongation  of  any  curve  beyOnd  a  triple  point  must  lie  between  the  otbw 
two  curves  which  meet  at  that  point. 

Problem  6. — Take  up  in  suoceBaion  each  one  of  the  numbered  dots  in  Fig. 
55.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  system  at  the  point  represented  by  the 
dot?  If  the  heat  contpnt  of  the  system  bo  (1)  increased  continuously  ind 
(2)  decreased  continuously  at  constant  pressure,  describe  (as  far  as  po^ible 
from  the  diagram)  the  phase  changes  which  will  take  place  within  the  sys- 
tem, stating  the  temperature  at  which  each  change  occurs.  Give  a  siniilw 
description  of  the  phase  choDges  which  will  occur  if  the  pressure  on  the  bjs- 
tem  be  continuously  (I)  lowered  and  (2)  raised  at  constant  temperatuic. 
Assume  that  the  system  remains  in  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  thioui^ 

(6)  Water  at  High  Pressures. — Fig.  55  covers  a  compara- 
tively small  range  of  temperature  and  pr(ssure.  At  higher 
temperatures  wc  know  that  the  vapor  pressure  curve  of  liquid 
water  beeps  on  rising  until  it  comes  to  an  end  at  the  criticsl 
point  (IV,  7)  and  the  vapor  pressure  curve  for  ice  probably 
decreases  continuously  and  becomes  zero  at  the  absolute  zero. 
The  course  of  the  ice-liquid  curve,  however,  which  seems  to 
rise  vertically  with  increasing  pressure,  offers  some  interestii^ 
possibilities.  Does  it  continue  to  rise  indefinitely  or  do  iiew 
phases  eventually  appear?  This  interesting  question  has  been 
answered  by  the  researches  of  Tamraann'  and  of  Bridgman,' 

°  Gufitav  Tamnmnn  (ISGl-  ).  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  il 
the  University  of  Gftttingen,  Germany. 

*  Percy  Williams  Bridgman  (1882-  ).  Research  Fellow  in  PhynU' 
^^rvard  University. 
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who  have  studied  this  system  up  to  msny  thousand  atmoBpheres. 
Id  order  to  display  their  results  graphically  we  shall  have  to 
reduce  greatly  tlie  scale  of  the  ordinatea,  in  order  to  keep  the 
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diagram  within  the  space  of  one  page.  The  reduction  in  the 
pressure  scale  will  have  to  be  so  great  that  the  whole  region 
covered  by  Fig.  65  will  occupy  an  area  of  only  about  10~*  sq- 
nun.  on  the  new  diagram  and  hence  will  be  entirely  invisible. 
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The  complete  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  56.  At  high  pres 
several  new  crystalline  phases  have  been  discovered,  ki 
respectively  as  Ice  II,  ice  III,  Ice  V  and  Ice  VI,  ordinal 
being  called  Ice  I.  The  regions  of  existence  of  these  new  I 
of  ice  are  indicated  on  the  diagram.  Note  that  ice  II  had 
melting  point  but  has  three  transition  points.  The  meH 
point  curve  of  ice  VI  slopes  to  the  right.  This  is  the  noH 
behavior  of  the  melting-point  curves  of  moat  substances. 

Emblem  6.^ — Solve  problem  5,  using  Fig.  56. 

Problem  7. — With  the  aid  of  the  theorem  of  I«Chat«lier  state  aa  Isi 
possible  from  the  diagram  in  Fig.  56  which  of  the  various  forms  of  iw 
lighter  and  which  ate  denser  than  water. 
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Fia.  57,— The  System  Sulphur 


Low  Pressures. 


6.  The   System   Sulphur.— A    portion    of    the  P-T 
for  sulphur  is  shown  in  Figs.  57  and  58.     Two  cryBtalline 
monoclinic  sulphur  and  orthorhombic  sulphur,  are  inclui 
the  region  covered  by  the  diagrams. 
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Problem  8. — What  are  the  possible  divariant,  monovariant  and  nonvari- 
ant  systems  in  the  case  of  sulphur? 

Problem  9. — Solve  problem  5,  using  Figs.  57  and  58.  Consider  also  the 
cases  which  might  arise  if  the  system  passed  into  the  metastable  regions. 

Problem  10. — Which  has  the  greater  density,  (a)  monoclinic  sulphur  or 
orthorhombic  sulphur;  (6)  monoclinic  sulphur  or  the  liquid;  (c)  orthorhom- 
bic  sulphur  or  the  liquid? 
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Fia.  68. — The  System  Sulphur.     High  Pressures. 

Problem  11. — Show  how  one  may  determine,  by  purely  thermodynamic 
reasoning,  which  of  the  two  crystalline  forms  of  sulphur  is  the  more  soluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide  at  room  temperature.  How  could  the  transition  tempera- 
ture be  determined  from  solubility  measurements? 

6a.  The  System  Silica. — With  the  aid  of  the  principle  referred 
to  in  problem  4  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative  positions 
of  the  pressure-temperature  curves  of  the  various  phases  of  a 
one  component  sj^tem  even  though  no  actual  vapor  pressure 
data  are  available.  All  that  is  required  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
temperatures  of  all  the  triple  points  of  the  system.  In  this  way 
the  pressure-temperature  diagram  for  the  system  Si02  shown  in 
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Rg.59  has  been  prepared.    The  6eld  of  stable  existence  of 
crystalline  phase  ties  immediately  above,  and  between  the  pn 
sure  lines  rising  from  the  ends  of,  the  stable  segment  of  it£  vap 


Fia.  59.— The  Systei 
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pressure  curve.  Owing  to  the  high  visccfflity  of  this  sysl 
inetaHtablt!  phases  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  se' 
metastablo  transition  points  being  known. 

Problem  12, — Dpscribo  an  experimental  method  by  which  the  invW 
of  nietitatubic  quartz  glaas  to  the  stable  form  dj-tridymite  could  be  hastt 
at  moo".  Note. — When  a  pieee  of  quartz  glass  is  kept  at  this  tempenj 
it  Knuluully  but  with  uxtreme  slowaesa  changes  over  to  the  more  stl 
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i«t  Btiil  metastahle,  form  3-cryBtohaUte.  The  high  viscosity  prevents 
ms  arranging  themselves  into  the  stable  crystal  form  0t-tridyniit« 
SXcept  after  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Two-component  Systems 

I       6.  Space  Models. — For  a  two-component  system  the  Phase 
!  Rule  gives  f  =  4  —  p  and  the  maximum  value  which  f  can  have 

18  evidently  three.     Hence  for  the  complete  graphic  represen- 

itation   of   a  two-component  system,  three  coordinates  will  be 
required  and  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  repre- 
senting respectively  pressure,  temperature,  and  composition,  are 
I  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.     Space  mcjdcls  constructed 
!  in  this  way,  while  giving  the  most  complete  representation  of 
I  the  phase  relations  in  a  two-eomponent  system,  are  not  well 
adapted  for  representation  on  the  printed  page,  and  it  is  therefore 
.  more  convenient  to  discuss  two-component  systems  with  the  aid 
of  the  various  two-coordinate  diagrams  which  arc  obtained  by 
f  cutting  sections  from  the  space  model  of  the  syst^^m  perpendicular 
to  one  of  the  axes.     There  will  evidently  be  three  groups  of  such 
diagrams,  the  P-T  diagrams,  the  P-C  diagrams,  and  the  T-C 
f  diagrams,  respectively.     The  P-T  and  the   T-C  diagrams  are 
*  usually  the  most  important  ones,  and  of  the  various  T-C  sections 
[  which  might  be  cut  from  the  space  model,  the  one  corresponding 
I  to  P  =  one  atmosphere  is  in  most  cases  the  orJy  one  which  has 
,   been  experimentally  investigated.     We  shall  take  up  a  few  typical 
!  examples  of  such  diagrams. 

I       7.  Vapor  Pressures  of  Salt  Hydrates. — A  considerable  number 

of  different  crystalline  phases  are  frequently  formed  in  a  system 

composed  of  water  and  a  palt.     Thus,  for  example,  stable  crystals 

having  the  following  compositions  can  be  obtained,  under  suitable 

conditions,  from  a  system  composed  of  water  and  ferric  chloride; 

HaO,   FeCls,   FeCl,2HA   FeCU-2HHiO,   FeCU-3MH,0,    and 

FeCla-6HjO.    Let  us  consider  first  the  P-T  diagrams  of  the 

I   different  crystal-vapor  systems  which  can  be  formed  from  the 

'   above  phases.     With  the  aid  of  the  Phase  Rule  and  the  principli 

governing  chemical  equilibrium  in  heterogeneous  systems  (XXIL 

■  8),  the  behavior  of  two-component  cryatal-vapor  systems  under 

I  equilibrium  conditions  can  he  easily  predicted,  as  will  be  seen 

I  from  the  solution  of  the  following  problems. 
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Problem  13. — If  the  presence  of  the  liquid  phase  be  excluded,  whutiii 
the  possible  divariajit  and  the  possible  moaovariant  systems  which  of 
be  prepared  from  water  and  ferric  chloride?  Is  it  possible  for  ctystala  a 
FeCli-S)^  H,0  to  exist  in  equilibrium  with  water  vapor  at  tnore  than  on 
pressure  at  a  given  temperatureT 

I^oblein  14. — A  mass  of  crystals  having  the  composition  FeCl,6Hi(! 
is  placed  in  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  frictionless  piston,  and  the  ii 
pressure  upon  the  piston  is  made  so  great  that  there  is  no  vapor  phawis' 
the  cylinder.  Suppose  now  that  the  pressure  on  the  piston  be  very  gradu^ 
reduced  to  zero,  the  temperature  remaining  constant  at  5°  C.  If  value 
the  pressure  and  corresponding  values  of  the  volume  of  the  system 
plotted  on  cross-section  paper  as  ordinates  and  abscisste  respectively,  whri 
will  be  the  general  character  of  the  diagram  obtained?  Assume  that  condt 
tions  of  atable  equilibrium  are  maintained  in  the  system  throughout  lbs 
experiment  and  that  the  temperature  is  low  enough  to  avoid  any  liquifactioD. 

Problem  IB. — Crystals  having  the  composition  CaCl,-6H,0  are  obtainal' 
by  cooling  an  aqueous  solution.  After  drying  the  crystals  as  far  as  posaibh 
with  the  aid  of  a  centrifuge,  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  last  remaining  tra» 
of  adherent  water  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  and  over  the  mass  d 
crystals  spread  out  in  a  long  tube.  What  condition  must  be  fulfilled  il 
order  that  the  dried  crystals  shall  have  the  composition  CaCli-QHiOt 
What  would  be  the  easiest  and  most  certain  method  for  producing  t 
condition? 

Problem  16. — Under  what  coodition  will  a  crystal  (a)  deliquesce;  W 
effloresce,  when  exposed  to  the  air? 

8.  Freezing-Point  Diagrams. — If  the  pressure  on  a  two-  com- 
jKtnent  aystem  be  kept  constant  at  such  a  value  that  the  vapor 
phase  never  appears  in  the  system,  we  have  only  two  variablea 
at  our  disposal,  temperature  and  composition.  The  composition 
may  be  expressed  as  the  mole  fraction  or  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
any  molecular  species  present  in  the  system,  or  it  may  also  b 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  per  cent,  by  weight  of  any  one  of  thB 
chemical  substances  from  which  we  choose  to  consider  the  eystert 
to  be  prepared,  the  term  chemical  substance,  in  this  connection, 
being  understood  to  mean  any  material  which  behaves  Hke  a  one- 
component  system.  A  temperature-composition  diagram  of  this 
kind  is  much  used  in  the  phase-rule  treatment  of  metallurgies 
systems  and  has  many  advantages. 

Instead  of  making  the  composition  of  the  whole  system  oat 
of  our  variables  in  the  diagram  we  may  take  in  its  place  the  com* 
position  of  one  of  the  phases.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  ll 
case  of  aqueous  solutions  in  equilibrium  with  crystalline  phasM 
Such  a  diagram  is  called  a  freezing-point-solubility  diagram  a 
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represent  temperature  and  the  abscisate  per  cent,  by  weight  tit 
the  salt  in  the  solution.  Any  point  in  the  area  above  and  to  tho 
left  of  the  set  of  curves  represents  a  one-phase  sj-stoni,  niinioly, 
a  solution  having  the  composition  and  temperature  indicated  by 
the  coordinates  of  the  point.  Since  wo  have  aureed  to  kerp  th« 
pressure  constant,  a  solution  represonta  a  divariant  Hystcin.  Any 
point  on  one  of  the  curves  represents  a  moiKivariant  wyMlt'iii,  » 
solution  (of  the  composition  given  by  the  ubsuisHU  of  tho  jHjinl)' 
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in  equilibrium  with  a  crystalline  phase  of  the  nature  indicated 
by  the  label  on  the  curve.  Points  in  the  region  below  and  to  the 
right  of  the  set  of  curves  have  obviously  no  meaning  as  far  as 
stable  systems  are  concerned,  but  for  metastable  systems 
{i.e.  J  supercooled  solutions)  they  would  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  points  above  the  curves.  The  conventions  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  full  and  of  dotted  lines,  etc.,  described  above  (XXIV, 
4a),  apply  also  to  these  figiu-es.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider in  detail  some  of  the  principal  features  of  these  diagrams. 

9.  Eutectic  Points  and  Melting  Points  of  Compounds.— 
Suppose  we  start  with  pure  water  in  equilibrium  with  a  large 
excess  of  ice,  and  gradually  add  crystals  of  FeCU  to  the  system. 
These  will  dissolve  in  the  liquid  water  and  the  freezing  point  of 
the  solution  formed  will  fall  gradually  and  continuously  as 
shown  by  the  ice  curve  in  Fig.  60.  When  a  temperature  of 
—  55°  is  reached  the  further  addition  of  FeCU  to  the  system 
will  not  cause  a  further  lowering  of  the  temperature,  but  instead 
a  second  crystalline  phase,  having  the  composition  FeCl3-6H20, 
will  make  its  appearance,  and  since  we  now  have  three  phases 
the  system  becomes  nonvariant.  This  temperature,  at  which 
the  ice  and  the  crystalline  hydrate,  FeCl3*6H20,  are  both  in 
equilibrium  with  the  solution,  is  evidently  a  eutectic  temperature 
(XIV,  12).  After  the  appearance  of  this  crystalline  hydrate,  if 
heat  be  abstracted  from  the  system,  the  whole  solution  will 
solidify  at  constant  temperature  into  a  mechanical  mixtiu'e  of 
ice  crystals  and  hydrate  crystals  in  the  proportions  indicated 
by  the  abscissa  of  the  eutectic  point. 

Starting  now  at  the  eutectic  point  and  having  present  a  large 
excess  of  the  hydrate  crystals  let  us  add  heat  to  the  system.  The 
ice  will  gradually  disappear  and  finally  we  shall  be  left  with  a  two- 
phase  system  consisting  of  the  solution  and  the  hydrate  crystals. 
If  we  continue  to  add  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  system 
will  rise  and  more  and  more  ferric  chloride  will  pass  into  solu- 
tion. The  variation  of  composition  with  temperatmre  is  indicated 
by  the  curve  labeled  6aq  in  the  figure.  This  is  the  solubility 
curve  for  the  hydrate,  FeCl3-6H20.     Eventually  the  solution 

'^^  attain  the  composition  60  per  cent.  FeCU  and  40  per  cent. 

^8  indicated  by  the  figure,  a  solution  of  this  composi- 

'Mbrium  with  crystals  of  the  hydrate  at  a  tempera- 
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Bre  of  37°,  which  is  the  highest  point  on  the  solubility  curve. 
%(}  composition  of  the  hydrate  crystals  is  also  60  per  cent. 
^eCla  and  40  per  cent,  water,  so  that  this  temperature  is  the 
lelting  point  of  these  crystals.  If  to  a  system  composed  of 
rystals  of  FeCls'SH^O  and  their  melt  we  add  either  FeCU  or 
[jO,  we  should  lower  the  freezing  point  (Cf.  XI,  8)  of  the 
quid.  This  is  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  falling  away  of  the 
UTve  on  both  sides  of  the  temperature  37".  The  addition  of 
rater  would  cause  the  freezing  point  to  fall  until  the  outectic 
(oint  —55°  was  reached  once  more.  The  addition  of  FeClj, 
lowcver,  would  cause  the  freezing  point  to  fall  until  the  teni- 
lerature  27,4"  was  reached.  Here  a  second  crystalline  hydrate 
taving  the  composition  FeCIj-SJijHsO  makes  its  appearance, 
ud  our  system  again  becomes  nonvariant  at  this  new  eutectic 
tcint. 

The  rest  of  the  diagram  will  now  be  easily  understood.  There 
iffe  evidently  five  stable  eutectic  points  at  the  temperatiu^ts  —  55°, 
i7.4",  30.0",  55.0",  and  66.0"  respectively.  One  metastable 
Sutectic  point  at  the  temperature  15"  has  also  been  realized 
teperimentally.  There  are  also  four  melting  points  of  pure 
compounds  shown,  namely,  FeCls-SH^O  at  37.0",  FeCl3-3H- 
HsO  at  32.5",  FeCls-2^HaO  at  56°,  and  FeCU-2HiO  at  73.5°. 
rhe  shape  of  the  solubility  curve  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  melt- 
ng  point  of  a  compound  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  extent 
»  which  the  compound  is  broken  up  into  its  constituents  in  the 
toelt.  A  curve  with  a  very  flat  peak  shows  a  high  degree  of 
dissociation  in  the  melt, while  a  sharp  peak  shows  that  the  crystals 
tii  the  compound  melt  practically  without  decomposition. 
■  10.  Transition  Points. — The  freezing-point-solubility  diagram 
Eor  the  system  water-zinc-chloride  is  shown  in  Fig,  61.  The 
jolubility  curves  for  foiu-  crystalline  hydrates  appear  on  the 
^agram.  Let  us  consider  first  the  solubility  curve  for  the  hy- 
ir&te  ZnCl2*4HaO,  Starting  at  the  eutectic  point,  —62°,  and 
;radually  raising  the  temperature,  the  amount  of  zinc  chloride 
a  the  solution  increases  as  shown  by  the  curve,  and  at  a  tem- 
ierature  of  about  —29.4°  the  composition  of  the  solution  would 
^ome  the  same  as  that  of  the  crystals  and  this  temperature 
rould  therefore  be  the  melting  point  of  the  hydrate.  Before 
liis  temperature  is  reached,  however,  a  new  crystalline  hydrate, 
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ZnClfSHjO,  makes  its  appearfiDce  in  the  system,  and  since 
now  have  three  phases  the  system  becomes  nonvariant. 
temperature,  —30°,  at  which  this  occurs  is  called  a  trani 
point.     If  we  should  continue  to  add  heat  to  the  system 
point,  the  reaction 

ZnClj-4H!0  =  ZnCl,  3HjO  +  H,0  (IS 

would  take  place  and  the  temperature  would  remain  perfectS 
constant  until  al!  of  the  higher  hydrate  had  decomposed,  aoB 
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we  should  be  left  with  the  raonovariant  system  made  up  of  j 
solution  and  crystals  of  the  hydrate,  ZnCli-SHjO.  If  the  Iw 
hydrate  should  fail  to  appear  when  the  temperature  —SCI 
reached,  we  might  succeed  in  carrying  the  system  up  to  the  iB 
ing  point  of  the  higher  hydrate,  but  the  system  would  fj 
evidently  be  in  a  ra  etas  table  condition.  Of  the  remain 
hydrates  shown  in  this  diagram,  evidently  only  the  one  haj 
*^™    formula   ZnCU^HHjO    has   a   stable   melting  j 
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the  case  of  the  others  a  transitioii  point  intervenes  in  each  in- 
stance before  the  melting  point  is  reached.  The  figure  Bhows  the 
exiBtence  of  two  stable  and  several  metastable  eutectic  pointe, 
and  four  stable  and  one  metastable  transition  point. 
Problem  17. — How  would  you  prepare  ctTstals  of  ZnCli-HiOT 
IL  Retrograde  Solahility  Ctirres  and  Metastable  Con^Ktunds. 
In  Figs.  60  and  61  the  solubility  curves  all  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  solubility  with  rise  in  temperature  and  each  of  the  com- 
pounds shown  has  a  certain  definite  range  of  stable  existence, 
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although  the  range  of  existence  of  the  hydrate,  ZnCUHjO,  is 
very  short.  In  Fig.  62  is  shown  an  interesting  system  in  which 
there  are  four  crystalline  hydrates,  no  one  of  which  has  any 
range  of  stable  existence  (at  any  rate  under  atmospheric  pres- 
Bure),  the  solubility  curves  being  located  entirely  within  the 
metastable  region.  Moreover,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  solu- 
bihty  of  the  anhydrous  salt  decreases  rapidly  with  rising  tem- 
perature. This  is  also  true  of  the  solubihties  of  three  of  the 
hydrates.     No  transition  points,  no  melting  points  of  compounds, 
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and  no  eutoetic  points  have  been  actually  observed  with  tl 
eystem,  although  the  approximate  positions  of  several  s 
points  can  be  inferred  from  the  directions  of  the  curves. 

Problem  18> — With  the  aid  of  Fig.  61  describe  the  cbaracter  and  nfigc 
of  exiEtence  of  each  of  Ihe  (o)  nonvariant,  (6)  monovariant  and  (r)  divirisnt 
tttuble  and  mutastablc  aj'st^ma  n'hich  can  be  produced  from  ZnCI)  and  Hi<J, 

Problem  19. — Describe  the  character  and  condition  of  each  of  the  *ih-- 
(ions  represent-ed  by  the  numbered  dota  in  Fig.  61.     Describe  in  eacb 
Btjincc  the  phanges  which  may  take  place  (1)  if  beat   be  contiauouslj 
Htnu'lcd  fruin  tlic   system  and   (2)   if  a  current  ol  dry  air  be  passed  < 
tinuuusly  through  the  thoroughly  etirred  system  at  constant  temperatun- 

Problem  20.— Tlie  same  as  problems  IS  and  19,  using  Fig.  62. 

Problem  21. — Explain  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  ice  ; 
a  freezing  mixture.     V\liat  determinee  the  lowest  temperati 
with  a  freezing  niLKture? 

12.  Mixed  Crystals  and  "Solid  Solutions."- — In  the  teifr 
perature-composition  diagrams  shown  in  Figs.  60  to  62  the 
position  of  only  the  liquid  phase  was  subject  to  continuons 
variation.  The  different  crystalline  phases  all  had  conslant 
compositions.  In  some  two-component  systems,  however,  tht 
crystals  deposited  on  cooling  a  solution  contain  both  constitiiei 
in  continuously  varying  proportions,  that  is,  the  two  iconstituei 
of  the  system  are  miscible  in  t 
crystalline  state  in  all  prop* 
tions.  A  two-phase  system  o 
this  character  consists  therefoH 
of  two  solutions,  one  liquid  soltf 
tion  and  one  crystalline  soIutiiM 
[XI,  36)  (.called  also  "solid  m" 
tion"),  in  equilibrium  with  ei 
other;  and  the  temperature 
centration  diagram  for  the" 
system  must  obviously  contjiin 
two  curves,  one  curve  t*>  repre- 
sent the  compositions  of  the  liquid  solutions  and  another  cun'f 
to  represent  the  compositions  of  the  crystalline  solutions  whieii 
at  the  various  temperatures  are  in  equiUbrium  with  each  other. 
Diagrams  of  this  character  are  shown  in  Figs.  63  to  65.  Thi' 
full  line  is  the  curve  for  the  liquid  solution  and  the  long-diish 
line  the  curve  for  the  crystalline  solution.     Evidently  the  fieW 
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above  the  curves  represents  liquid  solutions  and  the  field  below 
the  curves,  cr3r8talline  solutions.  The  field  between  the  curves 
has  no  meaning  as  far  as  stable  systems  are  concerned,  but  any 
point  in  this  field  might  of  course  represent  a  supercooled  liquid 
solution.    It  is  usually  not  possible  to  superheat  cr^-stals. 

The  upper  curve  may  be  called  the  crystallization-point  curve 
and  the  lower  curve  the  meUing-point  curve  for  the  system.  It 
is  evident  from  Pigs.  63,  64  and  65  that  the  crj'stallization 
temperature  of  a  liquid  is  sometimes  raised   and  sometimes 
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Fia.  65 . — Freezing-Point-Solubil- 
ity Diagram  for  Mixtures  of  d-  and 
Z-Carvoxime. 


lowered  by  dissolving  something  in  the  liquid.  (Cf.  XII,  6.) 
As  a  general  rule,  the  crystallization  temperature  is  raised 
when  the  mole  fraction  of  the  ''dissolved  substance^'  is  greater 
in  the  crystals  which  separate  than  it  is  in  the  liquid  solution 
which  is  in  equilibrium  with  them,  and  vice  versa. 

Problem  22. — Describe  the  character  of  the  system  represented  by  each 
of  the  dots  in  Iigs.  63,  64  and  65.  Describe  fully  in  each  case  the  changes 
which  will  take  place,  if  heat  be  gradually  (1)  added  to  and  (2)  abstracted 
from  the  system. 

Problem  23. — A  solution  represented  by  each  of  the  dots  in  the  upper 
part  of  Figs.  63,  64  and  65  is  subjected  to  fractional  crystallization.  What 
will  be  the  character  of  the  two  fractions  finally  obtained  in  each  instance? 
(See  XIV,  22.) 

13.  Systems  Containing  Two  Liquid  Phases  of  Variable 
Composition. — Evidently  whenever  a  two-component  system  con- 
tains two  non-miscible  solutions,  whatever  be  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  these  solutions,  the  temperature-composition  diagram 
for  the  system  must  contain  two  curves  in  order  that  the  variation 
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of  the  composition  of  both  solutions  with  the  temperature  may 
be  displayed.  Systems  in  which  one  of  the  solutions  is  liquid  and 
the  other  crystalline  have  just  been  discussed.  Examples  of 
similar  diagrams  for  systems  in  which  two  liquid  solutions  appear 
are  shown  in  Figs.  66  and  67. 
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Fig.  66. — Temperature-Composition  Diagram  for  the  System  Zinc-Lead. 


Problem  24. — Interpret  the  diagrams  shown  in  Figs.  66  and  67. '  Metallic 
silver  and  gold  are  much  more  soluble  in  molten  zinc  than  in  molten  lead. 
With  the  aid  of  the  facts  displayed  in  Fig.  66,  outline  a  method  for  extract- 
ing these  metals  from  lead  buUion  containing  only  small  quantities  of  the 
two  metals. 

14.  The  Preparation  of  a  Temperature-Composition  Diagram* 
Cooling  Curves. — In  order  to  construct  the  temperature-com- 
position diagram  for  a  given  two-component  system  at  constant 
•essure  it  is  necessary  to  determine,  at  a  sufficient  number  of 
wnt  temperatures,  the  compositions  of  both  phases  in  all 
two-phase  systems  formed.     The  most  accurate  method 
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'  ^compliahing  this  is  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  two  phases 
"uch  have  been  brought  into  equilibrium  with  each  other  at 
**&  of  the  measured  temperatures.  If  the  temjjeratures  are 
'«y  high,  however,  or  if  the  Uquid  is  too  viscous  to  permit  a 
'^an  Separation  of  the  phases,  or  if  both  conditioDS  exist,  this 
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I.  W* — A  Portion  of  the  Phase  Kule  Diagram  for  the  System  Niootino. 
water.     JHudson,  Z.  phya.  Chem,47,  114  (1903).] 

thod  is  no  longer  practicable.  In  the  case  of  Bystcms  (such 
the  silicates)  which  give  liquids  so  viscous  that  supercooling  to 
llass  can  be  brought  about  without  shift  of  equilibrium,  the 
inching  method  is  applicable.  In  this  method  the  "charge" 
:ept  at  a  known  high  temperature  until  equilibrium  ie  attained 
1  then  suddenly  quenched  in  water  or  other  suitable  liquid 
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and  when  cold  examined  microscopically  in  order  to  identify  the 
phases  present. 

If  the  viscosity  is  low  enough  to  permit  the  equilibriiun  to 
keep  up  with  a  reasonably  rapid  rate  of  cooling,  a  quicker  me- 
thod, applicable  to  any  temperature  range  and  sufficiently  exact 
for  many  purposes,  is  used  extensively  in  the  ptudy  of  alloys. 
This  method,  known  as  the  method  of  "thermal  analysis,"  is 
based  upon  the  character  of  the  cooling  curves  obtained  with 
liquid  mixtures  of  varying  compositions.     If  we  start  with  a 


TIME 


Fig.  QSt — Cooling  Curves  for  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Sodium  Chloride. 

two-component  liquid  system  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  pre- 
ferably with  constant  stirring,  the  curve  obtained  by  plotting 
temperature  against  time  is  called  the  cooling  curve  of  the  mixture. 
As  long  as  the  system  contains  only  the  one  liquid  phase  the 
cooling  ciu^e  will  be  a  smooth,  continuous  curve.  If  a  second 
phase  of  different  composition  than  the  liquid  phase  appears, 
the  cooling  curve  will  show  a  sudden  change  in  direction  (a 
' 'break' 0,  because  as  the  temperature  continues  to  fall  the 
composition  of  the  liquid  will  change  continuously.  If  the  new 
^hase  has  the  same  composition  as  the  liquid  phase  the  tem- 
vture   will    remain    perfectly    constant    (a  "halting  point") 
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iriod,  white  the  liquid  phase  is  completely  transformed 
new  phase.  If  at  any  temperature  three  phases  coexist, 
tera  becomes  nonvariant  and  a  halting  point  will  also 
ined  and  will  continue  until  one  of  the  phases  disappears, 
m  SG. — Construct  the  tempflrature-compoaition  diagram  for  the 
TaCl-HjO,  uaiog  the  set  of  cooling  curves  ahown  ia  Fig.  68. 

he  General  Temperature-Composition  Diagram  for  Two- 
lent  Systems. — In  constructinp  temperature-composition 
la  it  is  in  many  cases  more  useful  to  take  the  composition 


.  69a. — Coneentra 


vhoU  system  as  one  of  the  coordinates  instead  of  merely 
iposition  of  the  Uquid  phases  of  the  system.  In  such  a 
I  everypoint  on  the  plane  will  have  a  definite  significance, 
.  will  represent  a  system  of  definite  composition  in  a 

state  or  states  of  aggregation.  A  number  of  diagrams 
cted  upon  this  principle  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 

fi9a,  69&,  69c  and  70. 
ethese  diagrams  it  should  be  noted  that  any  point  ofi 


ing  these  dia 
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the  diagrara  represents  a  Byetem  eoinposed  of  the  phases  wba 
names  appear  in  the  title  of  the  field  in  which  the  point  lies,  tl 
total  net  composition  of  the  systeni  represented  by  the  poii 
being  that  indicated  by  its  abscissa.  Thus,  point  No.  1  j 
Pig.  69(1  represents  a  system  composed  of  the  two  phases,  crifitot 
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Fio.  69fr. — Cornell tration-Temperature  Diagram  for  the  Syetem 
Lime-AIumma. 

lite  and  silUmanite  (AlgOa.SiOi),  the  net  composition  of  ti 
systeni  being  60  per  cent.  Si02  and  40  per  cent.  AljOa-  Knowi 
the  chemical  compositions  of  the  two  phases  as  well  as  the  I 
chemical  composition  of  the  system  it  is  evident  that  the  relatd 
masses  of  the  two  phases  can  be  calculated 
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Problem  36. — ]f  the  ayatera  reprt^scntcd  by  point  No.  1  in  Fig.  60a  contains 
10  grams  of  sillimanite,  bow  many  granis  of  cristobalite  must  be  present? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  region  of  the  diagram  below  the 
melting  point  curves  consists  entirely  of  crystalline  phases,  or  of  a 
crystalline  phase  plus  a  melt,  and  is  divided  up  by  a  series  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  into  smaller  fields,  each  of  these 
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smaller  fields  representing  the  range  of  stable  existence  of  the  two 
phases  whose  names  appear  in  its  title.  The  region  above  the 
melting  point  curves  consists  entirely  of  liquid. 

When  a  mixture  of  crystalline  materials,  represented  by  any 
point  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram,  is  slowly  heated,  liquifao- 
tion  will  always  begin  as  soon  as  the  eutectic  temperature  lying 
above  the  field  of  the  point  is  reached  and  this  will  be  true  regard- 
less of  the  particular  composition  of  the  system  started  with. 
Although  the  temperature  at  which  UquifacUati  bcqma  \?.  \a4»r- 
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pendent  of  the  composition  of  the  material  heated^  for  all  ma- 
terials lying  between  any  two  vertical  lines  of  the  diagram,  the 
amount  of  the  material  which  will  be  melted  at  theeutectie 
temperature  depends  upon  its  composition.  Thus  if  the  ma- 
terial has  the  eutectic  composition  it  will  all  melt  a&  soon  as  the 
eutectic  temperature  is  reached. 

Problem  87. — A  small  cone  (cone  33)  composed  of  a  muctuie  of  afamuDft 
and  silica  in  the  molal  ratio  1  to  3  is  heated  slowly  up  to  ISOO^and  kept  at 
this  temperature  until  all  transformations  and  reactions  which  oeAur  have 
reached  equilibrium  at  this  temperature.  The  heating  is  then  eontinued 
slowly  until  a  temperature  i,  is  reached  at  which  liquifactioii  b^gink    The 
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CaO 


hoatir.e  :.s  t ':.*.-:.  '.-  jiiJuctei  sij  as  to  maintain  the  temperature  /,  in  the  heat- 
ir.£  ■.■":.a::.':  vr.  At  this  temperature  a  oertaiii  jxr  cent,  of  the  ecme  will  be 
1::  ::~^i.  What  :.•?  the  t--r-:jxrati:rt*  an- 1  what  per  cent,  of  the  cone  will  be 
li'jiif.el?  Wh^t  T  er  cent,  u:  t ".:►.-  ci.»ne  wouKl  be  liquifie^I.  if  the  temperature 
-.v.-.-r^  riis^  to  1710'?  W:at  temperature  would  have  to  be  reached  in 
or-l-rr  t'.-  li'j'iify  the  v.* hole  o«.  r.e? 

Problem  28. — Calcilat*-  the  amount  of  material  which  will  liquify  at  the 
eute*,::;  ter„r.eri*.'ire  ::r  i  variety  of  selected  point*  in  the  Figures. 

Problem  29. — Ckl  the  assiniptio::  that  MeO  a:;d  CaO  form  an  Ideal 
S^/. ::!'.'  •»:•/.  e^oh  o'.r.er  '^a!f*:!ate  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  each  material. 
C*'?:.li-:e  i'.=o  ir.  approxin^ate  va!ue  for  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  SiO-. 

Profclen  30. — V.ljat  L=  tr.e  highest  t^-niperature  at  which  a  glass  com- 
l0'^-f:^l  of  '<}  pf.r  o-r.*..  .Si''',  'ir.i  10  7^r  c-^-r-t.  X:i.<~>  cov.M  'r^cin  to  de  vitrify  by 
tlepr/ritirig  ^,r/'t&..^.  tA  tT-.-x<>.'^AXc.     .V-sume  that  the  Xa.O  is  all  present 
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K  glass  in  the  form  of  the  compound  NaiO.SiO,  and  u 

iompiitcd  in  problem  29, 
toblem  31, — Under  what  cireumBtanees  would  it  lie  jiosiulilp  to  numufac- 
I  an  alloy  of  two  or  three  metals,  which  would  h»vc  a  Iiiglier  melting 
it  than  any  of  the  metala  used. 


71. — Space    model    of    the   system   CaO-AljOj-SiOj.     Temperatures 
indicated  vertically. 

Thbeb  Component  Systems 
}.  Solid  Models.— In  representing  the  temperature-composi- 

rclations  of  a  three  component  system  it  is  customary  to 
floy  a  apace  model  with  an  equilateral  triangular  base,  tem- 
^tures  being  indicated  vertieally  and  compositions  along  the 

of  the  triangle. 
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A  photograph  of  a  solid  model  of  this  kind  for  thesya 
Lime-Alumina-Silica  is  shown  in  Tig.  71.    A  topographical  n 
of  this  model  showing  the  contour  lines  (i.e.,  isothermals)  a: 
the  valleys  (boundary  curves)  is  shown  in  Fig.  72.     If  we  imapMl 
each  valley  to  contain  a  smallstream.thenat  the  junction  of  thra  J 
valleys  (called  a  quintuple  point),  there  will  be  formed  aJsiaf 


Pig.  72. — Projectioa  of  Concentration-Temperature  Diagram  of  lla 
Ternary  System  CaO-AliOi-SiOi  with,  isotherms,  melting  temperatures  (1 
compounds,  and  invariant  points  indicated. 


If  the  lake  has  no  outlet  the  junction  point  is  called  a  tertiai\ 
eutectic.  Each  mountain  peak  represents  the  melting  point  rf 
compound  which  on  fusion  gives  a  liquid  of  the  same  compofl 
tion  as  itself.  Each  point  on  a  continuous  mountain  slope  re] 
Bents  the  temperature  at  which  the  compound  represented 
that  slope  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  melt  whose  compoaitiott 
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■  indicated  by  the  projection  of  the  point  onto  the  triangular  base. 
B  If  a  mountain  slope  contains  a  ridge,  then  the  points  on  the  slope 

■  between  the  ridge  and  the  valley  below  it  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance except  that  the  compound  represented  by  this  portion 
of  the  slope  is  not  stable  at  its  melting  puiut,  that  is,  the  ridge 
represents  a  transition  line  (cf.  Sec.  10). 


The  term  crystallization  path  denotes  the  loci  of  the  series  of 
points  representing  the  compositions  of  the  solutions  obtained  on 
cooling  any  given  solution  from  any  temperature  imtil  the 
whole  has  crystallized,  no  phase  being  removed  during  the  cooling 
and  the  cooling  being  conducted  so  as  to  insure  equilibrium 
conditions  at  all  times.  All  crystallization  paths  are  thus 
vertical   until   they  strike  the  land  surface   after  which   they 
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proceed  down  the  mountain  sides  and  valleys  in  the  maimer 
shown  by  their  projections  in  Fig.  73. 
The  method  by  which  the  composition  of  a  melt  whose  pro- 


Pig.  74a. — Illustrating  the  method  of  finding  the  composition  represented 

by  any  point  P  on  a  triangular  diagram. 


Fig.  746. — Six  typical  cases  of  three-component  systems.  I — No  com- 
pounds, one  ternary  eutectic.  II — One  binary  compound  stable  at  its 
melting  point,  two  ternary  eutectics.  Ill — One  binary  compound  stable 
at  its  melting  point,  one  ternary  eutectic.  IV — One  binary  compound 
unstable  at  its  melting  point,  one  ternary  eutectic.  V — One  binary  com- 
pound stable  only  in  contact  with  ternary  melts,  one  ternary  eutectic. 
Vl — One  binary  and  one  ternary  compound  both  stable  at  their  melting 
points,  four  ternary  eutectics. 

iection  upon  the  triangular  base  is  the  point  P  in  Fig.  74a,  can  be 
ermined  is  evident  from  that  figure.    Six  typical  cases  of  three- 
iient  systems  are  illustrated  and  explained  in  Fig.  746. 
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Space  models  for  three  component  systems  ordinarily  show  only 
the  hquidus  surface.  If  it  is  desired  to  show  the  transformations 
undei^one  by  the  crystalline  phases  after  complete  solidification, 
transparent  materials  or  wire  models  must  be  employed.  The 
manufacture  of  such  models  is  described  by  Rosenhain."  (Journ. 
Inst.  Met,23,  247  (1920)). 

POLV-COMPONENT   SYSTEMS 

17.  Complex  Diagrams. — The  complete  phase-rule  diagram 
for  a  system  requires  for  its  representation  c  +  1  coordinates. 
As  the  CO mponent^n umber  of  the  system  increases,  the  diagrams 
which  must  be  employed  to  represent  the  phase  relations  in  the 
system  become  exceedingly  complex  and  numerous.  The  con- 
sideration of  systems  with  component-numbers  larger  than  3 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  and  for  the  treatment  of  such 
systems  as  well  as  for  discussions  of  many  interesting  cases 
met  with  in  two-  and  three-component  systems,  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  entirely,  the  student  is  referred  to  special 
treatises  dealing  with  the  Phase  Rule.  Findlay's'  The  Phase 
Rvle  and  Its  Applications  and  Bancroft's  The  Phase  Rule  may 
be  especially  recommended.  The  methods  of  "  thermal  analysis  " 
as  applied  to  the  study  of  alloys  are  well  presented  by  Ruer°  in 
his  The  Elements  of  Metallography,  and  the  subject  of  aqueous 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

DISPERSE  SYSTEMS 

Obhbral  Characteristics  and  Classification  op  Dispesbb 
Systems 

1.  Disperse  Systems  and  the  Phase  Rule.— If  we  ii 
any  phase  within  a  given  system  to  be  gradually  broken  up  into 
smaller  and  smaller  particles,  then  as  the  size  of  these  particlea 
gradually  decreases  the  surface  of  contact  between  this  phase  and 
its  neighbors  will  correspondingly  increase  and  the  effecta  Q 
forces  of  the  natm-e  of  surface  tension  (III,  3)  will  gradual] 
become  more  apparent,  and  these  surface  forces  will  eventua 
begin  to  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  fugaciti* 
of  the  molecular  species  composing  the  system.  Whenever 
this  situation  exists  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  any  instiince, 
we  have  what  is  called  a  disperse  system^  or  a  dispersoid,aDd  tbfl 
Phase  Rule  in  the  fonn  derived  and  discussed  in  the  preceiiing 
chapter  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  system.  (See  XXIV,  Z.) 
The  influence  of  these  surface  forces  is  usually  entirely  inappifr 
ciable,  however,  unless  the  particles  of  the  dispersed  phase  ai 
of  microscopic  or  submicroscopic  dimensions,  or  unless  the  dis- 
persed phase  constitutes  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
system. 

The  varied  and  peculiar  properties  and  behavior  displayed 
by  disperse  systems,  which  distinguish  these  important  systeiW 
from  the  ordinary  non-dispersed  or  aggregated  systems,  are  du 
to  the  relatively  enormous  surface  possessed  by  the  disperaei 
phase.  The  degree  of  dispersion  of  a  dispersed  phase  is  usuii^ 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  its  surface  to  its  volume,  or  in  other  v 
it  is  the  surface  exposed  by  1  c.c.  of  the  dispersed  material. 

Problem  l.^What  is  the  degree  of  disperBion  of  gold  in  a  colloidal  i 
tion  of  the  metal  made  up  of  sphericul  particles  3  ji^  in  diameter?  V 
ia  the  d^ree  of  dispersion  of  1  gram  of  gold  in  the  form  of  a  sphere?  C 
pare  the  two.     (See  problem  2,  IX.) 

'  More  properly  a  dUpemed  syHtcm, 
422 
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The  ''coUoidal  sdiUians''  described  in  Chapter  IX  are  examples 
of  disperse  systems.  Certain  kinds  of  true  solutions  (that  is, 
molecuiarly  dispersed  sdutions,  Cf.  XI,  1)  in  which  one  of  the 
constituents  is  a  substance  of  very  high  molecular  weight  (Cf. 
problem  96,  XIV)  frequently  display  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  disperse  heterogeneous  systems  and  are  for  this  reason  usuaUy 
classified  with  them  for  purposes  of  systematic  treatment. 

2.  One-component  Disperse  Systems. — A  system  composed 
of  a  fine  mist  of  liquid  water  suspended  in  water  vapor  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  one-component  disperse  system.  Such  a  system  is 
a  divariant  instead  of  a  monovariant  one,  however  (Cf.  problem 
3,  XXIV),  because  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  liquid  in  the  form  of 
small  droplets  is  not  determined  by  the  temperature  alone,  but 
depends  also  upon  the  diameter  of  the  drops.  The  smaller  the 
drops,  the  higher  will  be  their  vapor  pressure.  A  pure  liquid 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist  or  cloud  is  therefore  a  metastable 
(XXIV,  4)  system  since  the  small  drops  have  a  higher  vapor 
pressure  than  the  larger  ones,  and  hence  the  latter  tend  to  grow 
gradually  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  until  they  attain  such  a 
size  that  the  influence  of  surface  tension  upon  vapor  pressure 
becomes  inappreciable. 

If  the  individual  drops  in  a  fine  mist  are  charged  with  an 
electric  charge,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  produced  by 
condensation  in  an  ionized  gas  (I,  2A),  the  presence  of  the  charge 
will  lower  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  drop,  and  since  also  the 
coalescence  of  the  drops  by  mutual  collisions  is  hindered  by  the 
electrical  repulsion  existing  between  them,  such  a  mist  may  per- 
sist for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  presence  of  electrical 
charges  on  colloidal  particles  i^  a  common  phenomenon  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  comparative  stability  of  many  disperse 
systems. 

Not  only  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  a  substance  in  the  dispersed 
condition  different  from  its  vapor  pressure  in  the  form  of  large 
aggregates,  but  its  melting  point,  its  chemical  activity  and 
many  other  properties  are  also  different.  The  difference  is  of 
course  only  one  of  degree,  however,  not  one  of  kind,  the  variation 
in  the  magnitude  of  any  given  property  with  increasing  degree 
of  dispersion  being  a  perfectly  gradual  one.  The  curve  showing 
the  relation  between  any  given  property  and  the  degree  of  dis^ 
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persioQ  will  have  the  same  general  form  as  the  one  mentitn 
in  the  following  problem. 

Problem  S. — With  the  aid  of  tlie  Second  Law  of  thermodynamia  th 
following  mpression  for  the  rate  of  change  of  the  vapor  pressure  (plirfi 
drop  of  liquid  with  the  radius  (r)  of  the  drop  can  be  derived: 

/dp\  -2tF. 

UrK      (Co-VoV 
where  7  is  tlie  surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  V,  its  tnola]  volume 
the  molal  volume  of  the  vapor.     8how  that  if  the  vapor  ia  a  perfect  gu  ml 
7  is  a  constant,  the  iutegrHl  of  this  equation  is  practically 


B7-lcg.i-?!^- 


where  Pa  is  the  vapor  preSEure  of  the  liquid  in  the  aggregated  or  noD^ 
persed  condition  (i.e.,  where  t  —  <^).  Calculate  the  vapor  preasure  I 
w^tcr  at  0°  in  the  form  of  small  drops  wlien  the  radius  of  the  drops  is 
10-',  (6)  10-',  (f,  10-'  (d)  10-',  (f)  10-»  and  (J)  lO"*  mm.  respectirdji 
(See  problem  1,  III,  and  Fig.  56  for  additional  data.)  Cxinstmct  s 
on  cross-eeotion  paper  showing  the  rdatioD  between  the  vapor  pressun  d 
water  and  its  degree  of  dispexaon.  What  effect  will  a  vahation  of  (he  («»' 
slant   have  upon  the  curveT 

ProUem  3. — .^  ait  bubble  in  water  has  the  volume  0.01  c.c  Dulff 
atmoepherir  pressure^  What  b  the  pressure  inside  the  bubble.  1^ 
bubble  is  divided  into  n  bubbles  of  equal  volumes  and  the  pre^meoalh 
inside  of  each  bubble  beeomea  two  atatoepheres.     Caleulale  n. 

3.  Classificatioo  of  Diqwrse  Systems  with  Reference  t»  te  J 
Nature  (rf  the   Contact   Surface. — Disperse   sj-stems   may  I 
grouped  into  the  follon-ing  four  classes  and  eubclasses  in  a 
ance  with  the  nature  of  the  phases  in  contact: 

/.  Contact  surface,  gas-iigvid,    {a)  A  liquid  dispersed  ii 
gas.     Examples:  mist,  fog,  clonds,  and  spray,     (b)  A  | 
pcrsed  in  a  liquid.     Esamples:  foam,  suds,  and  lather. 

//.  Contact  outface,  gas-crystoL     (a)  Crystals  dispeised  n 
gas.     Examples:  smoke,  dttst,  and  fumes  c^  vanous  kinds. 
A  gas  dispersed  in  a  crrstal.     Examgde:  certain  1 

///.  Contact  svjfaee,   Uqvui-Hguid.    Elxamples:  1 
one  liquid  in  another,    ^{ilk  is  an  emulsioQ  of  fsl 

IV.  Contact    surface,    try^nl-iiquid.     Crystals  1 
liquid.    A  lai^  number  of  the  colloidal  sc^utions  and  8 
familiar  to  the  chemist  are  of  this  character. 
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The  last  two  classes  of  disperse  systems  are  the  most  important 
ones  and  have  received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  from 
investigators.  The  discuaaion  of  disperse  systems  in  the  follow- 
mg  pages  will  be  restricted  ahnost  entirely  to  these  two  claases 
of  systems. 

4.  The  Phenomenon  of  Adsorption. — When  any  solid  material 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  gas  or  a  liquid,  the  surface  layer 
ctf  the  aolid  dissolves  or  adsorbs  some  of  each  of  the  constituents 
of  the  gas  or  liquid  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  The 
amount  of  adsorption  in  any  given  case  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  area  of  the  contact  surface,  but  the  proportionality 
constant  is  a  speciiic  constant  characteristic  of  the  chemical  - 
Battire  and  physical  condition  of  the  two  phases  in  contact. 
Evidently  a  highly  dispersed  material  may  exhibit  a  very  large 
adsorbing  power  owing  to  the  enormous  surface  exposed. 

A  common  example  of  adsorption  is  the  behavior  of  finely 
divided  porous  charcoal  in  taking  up  large  quantities  of  gaaes. 
This  property  is  sometimes  made  use  of  iji  producing  high  vacua. 
Pot  this  purpose  a  bulb  containing  cocoanut  charcoal  is  sealed 
to  the  vessel  which  it  ia  desired  to  exhaust.  The  bulb  is  first 
heated  to  expel  the  gases  already  adsorbed  in  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal  and  then,  after  closing  the  vessel  and  allowing  the  tube 
Containing  the  charcoal  to  cool,  a  tube  containing  liquid  air 
la  brought  up  around  the  bulb  of  charcoal  which  will  then  adsorb 
Practically  all  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  vessel,  A  vacuum  as 
lugh  as  0.001  mm.  of  Hg  may  be  conveniently  obtained  in  this 
Way  without  the  aid  of  any  pump.  Charcoal  was  employed  ex- 
tensively during  the  war  as  the  active  agent  in  the  masks  worn 
by  the  soldiers  as  protection  against  poison  gaa  attacks.  The 
Use  of  powdered  or  animal  charcoal  in  decolorizing  solutions  is 
another  instance  of  its  high  adsorptive  power. 

Whenever  a  precipitate  ia  produced  in  a  solution  it  always 
carries  down  with  it  by  adsorption  some  of  the  constituents  of 
tiie  solution,  and  in  nearly  all  colloidal  solutions  the  dispersed 
phase  contains  adsorbed  material  on  the  surface  of  the  colloidal 
particles.  The  phenomenon  of  adsorption  is  in  fact  a  very 
general  and  important  one.     (Cf.  XXI,  10.) 

B.  Adsorption  Equilibriom. — \Mien  any  freshly  prepared,  finely 
divided  substance  (charcoal,  or  filter  paper,  or  precipitated  ferric 
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hydroxide,  for  example)  is  shaken  with  a  solution  or  a  gas, 
adsorbs  a  certain  amount  of  each  of  the  substances  present^ 
the  solution  or  gas,  and  linatly  reaches  a  state  of  adsoiptibii 
equilibrium  analogous  to  the  distribution  equilibimm  in  the  rase 
of  two  immiscible  solutions  (XIV,  5),  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed to  some  extent  the  mechanisni  of  adsorption  in  connertion 
with  surface  solutions  (XIII,  5,  XIV,  16-18}  and  contact  cala- 
lysis  (XXI,  18)  and  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  plane  surfacM 
in  contact  with  gases  at  pressures  much  below  the  saturation 
pressure,  the  adsorbed  layer  will  in  general  be  only  one  molecule 
deep.  The  relation  connecting  the  amount  of  material  adsorbed 
per  square  cm.  of  adsorbent  and  the  concentration  of  the  adsorbed 
material  in  the  surrounding  medium  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  mechanism  of  the  particular  adsorption  process  and  since 
these  processes  exhibit  as  great  a  degree  of  complexity  as  chemical 
reactions  and  solution  processes,  no  general  relation  between 
these  two  quantities  is  to  be  expected. 

Two  rather  simple  classes  of  cases  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  one  of  these  the  adsorption  process  is  character- 
ized by  the  formation  of  a  relatively  stable  adsorption  compound 
between  the  molecules  on  the  surface  layer  of  the  adsorbent 
and  the  molecules  of  the  adsorbed  material.  For  this  case 
Langrauir'  has  shown  that  we  should  expect  from  kinetic  con- 
siderationB  that  at  very  low  concentrations,  much  below  tbe 
saturation  value,  the  surface  concentration  of  the  adsorbed 
material  will  be  proportional  to  some  small  integral  power  or  root 
of  the  concentration  in  the  surrounding  medium,  the  particular 
power  or  root  depending,  just  as  in  an  ordinary  chemical  equili- 
brium, upon  the  formula  of  the  adsorption  compound  fornied, 

Another  comparatively  simple  case  of  adsorption  would  be 
one  in  which  the  adsorbed  film  is  of  the  nature  of  a  surfwe 
solution  uncomplicated  by  the  formation  of  adsorption  com- 
pounds, that  is,  the  adsorbed  material  "dissolves"  in  the  surface 
layer,  but  the  process  of  solution  does  not  extend  further.  The 
fact  that  the  solution  is  confined  to  the  surface  layer  is  sufficient!}? 
explained  by  the  rigidity  of  the  adsorbent  which  prevents  free 
diffusion  through  it.  Even  if  this  bar  to  free  diffusion  did  not 
exist  the  solution  might  etill,  in  certain  cases,  be  confined  to  the 
surface  iayer,  for  reasons  discwaaedVn'feetXX'aTi  ^I'iVa-^w^i^SN- 
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either  case  it  is  evident  that  we  should  expect  the  surface 
incentration  (or  more  generally  the  surface  mole-fraction)  of 
le  adsorbed  material  to  be  proportional  to  its  mole  fraction 
fe  the  surrounding  medium  (Cf .  this  with  the  Nemst  Distribution 
Ebw   XIV,   5)  for  "Ideal"   or  "dilute"   surface  solutions.     As 
^le    concentration   in   the  surrounding  medium   increases   the 
axDount    adsorbed    would    probably   eventually   increase   more 
slowly  than  the  proportionality  law  requires  until  finally  the 
surface  fihu  becomes  saiurated  with  the  adsorbed  materia!  (Cf. 
^11,  5  and  XIV,  18).     If  the  surface  film,  is  saturated,  then 
Brther  incr_ea8e  in  concentration  in  the  surrounding  medium 
an   produce  no  increase  in   the  amount  adsorbed,   until  this 
oncentration  has  reached  a  point  where  a  second  layer  begins 
D  form  on  top  of  the  first  one.     Such  a  layer  would  be  held 
tartially  by  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  adsorbent  molecules, 
jrhich  might  in  some  cases  extend  beyond  the  first  layer,  and 
partially  by  the  attractions  of  the  adsorbed  molecules  for  others 
d  their  own  kind,  that  is,  by  forces  of  attraction  sin>ilar  to  those 
irhich    would   exist   in   the   liquified   or   crystallized   adsorbed 
naterial. 
As  the  concentration  in  the  surrounding  medium  continues  to 
Bncrease,  additional  adsorbed  layers  will  form,  but  each  succeed- 
^|ng  layer  will  probably  be  held  by  gradually  weakening  forces  as 
^le  layers  increase  in  number.     Each  successive  increment  of 
boncentration   in   the   surrountling  medium   will   now  produce 
■Mccessively  smaller  increments  in  the  amount  adsorbed  until 
W^e  number  of  adsorbed  layers  becomes  so  great  that  the  attrac- 
wve  force  of  the  adsorbent  is  inappreciable  and  succeeding  layers 
I  can  only  be  held  by  the  attractions  of  the  adsorbed  molecules 
jfor  each  other.     There  will  thus  gradually  be  produced  a  kind 
I'of  liquid  film  (the  "wetting  film")i  each  layer  of  which  is  pulled 
\  down  and  consequently  compressed  more  than  the  layer  im- 
mediately above  it  until  finally  the  upper  layers  will  be  subjected 
y  to  the  normal  internal  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  question. 
le  film  of  water  which  remains  on  a  glass  rod  after  dipping  it 
the  liquid  and  allowing  it  to  drain  completely  must  evidently 
be  of  this  character.     If  the  temperature  of  experiment  is  below 
|the  freezing  point  of  the  substance,  we  should  expect  the  film 
■hich  is  formed  to  be  typically  crystalline  m  its  ax^-^cs  Xk^ws. 
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becoming  more  and  more  amorphous  or  modified  in  crystalline 
structure  as  the  adsorbent  is  approached,  owing  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  cr3rstalline  forces  by  the  force  fields  of  molecules  of  the  ad- 
sorbent. 

In  the  case  of  a  gas,  as  the  pressure  approaches  the  saturation 
pressure  liquification  will  begin  considerably  below  the  nonnal 
saturation  pressure,  if  the  adsorbent  is  a. porous  material,  such 
as   charcoal,   and  if  the  liquid  "wets''  the  absorbent.    This 


VAPOR  PRESSURE- 


Fio.  75. — The  eeneral  adsorption  isotherm.  Curve  A  from  Wilson, 
[Phys.  Rev.,  16, 15  (1920)],  curve  B  from  Lowry  and  Hulett  [Joum.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  42,  1403  (1920)]. 


capillary  condensation  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  smallest 
pores  become  filled  with  liquid  first,  the  larger  pores  being  filled 
after  normal  saturation  pressure  is  attained.  (Cf.  Probs.  2  and 
3  above.) 

The  above  description  of  the  adsorption  process  may  be  re- 
presented graphically  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  75.  This  would  be 
the  type  of  curve  which  we  would  expect  to  obtain,  and  which  as 

matter  of  fact  is  obtained,  with  such  a  gas  as  nitrogen  in  con- 

with  charcoal.    At  very  low  pressures  the  adsorption  is 

aial  to  the  pressure.    Eventually,  however,  the  curve 
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becomes  concave  towaj-d  the  pressure  axis  and  remains  bo  until 
the  saturation  pressure  is  approached  when  capillary  condensa- 
tion begins  and  the  curve  becomes  convex  to  the  pressure  axis. 
With  certain  vapors  such  as  water  vapor  at  room  temperature, 
adsorption  curves  such  as  that  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure  are  obtained",  that  is,  the  whole  curve  is  apparently  of 
the  capillary  condensation  type.  This  is  only  an  apparent  be- 
havior however  and  simply  means  that  the  portion  of  the  curve 
covering  the  other  two  ranges  lies  at  such  low  pressures  that  it 
cannot,  or  at  all  events  has  not,  been  studied. 

In  certain  cases  such  as  the  adsorption  of  water  vapor  by 
glass  and  possibly  also  the  adsorption  of  hydrogen  by  palladium, 
the  first  layer  adsorbed  gradually  diifuses  downward  into  the 
adsorbent  and  is  replaced  by  a  second  layer  which  diffuses  down- 
ward in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  the  adsorption  process  is  accom- 
panied by  a  slow  solution  of  adsorbed  gas  in  the  solid  material. 
Except  for  the  time  element,  the  behavior  of  water  vapor  in  con- 
tact with  a  glass  surface  is  thus  in  no  essential  respect  different 
from  its  behavior  in  contact  with  an  alcohol  surface  or  the  surface 
of  any  other  liquid  in  which  it  dissolves  more  or  leas  freely. 

If  a  given  liquid  does  not  wet  a  solid  we  should  expect  that  the 
vapor  of  that  liquid  would  show  practically  no  appreciable 
adsorption  by  the  solid  unless  some  stable  adsorption  compound 
were  formed,  in  which  case  an  absorption  layer  one  molecule 
deep  wotild  form,  after  which  adsorption  would  practically 
cease  unless  the  new  surface  produced  by  the  chemical  adsorp- 
tion was  one  which  was  wetted  by  the  liquid  whose  vapor  was 
being  investigated.  We  should  expect  therefore  to  find  all  types 
of  behavior  from  practically  zero  adsorption  up  to  an  eventual 
complete  solution. 

An  investigation  by  Lamb"  and  Coolidge"  of  the  heats  of  wet- 
ting of  charcoal  by  a  number  of  organic  liquids  showed  that 
these  heats  are  proportional  to  the  heats  of  compressions  of  the 
liquids,  thus  indicating  that  each  of  these  liquids  is  attracted 
by  the  charcoal  with  substantially  the  same  force,  the  heat  of 
wetting  corresponding  simply  to  a  heat  of  compression. 

A  large  amount  of  experimental  material  dealing  with  adsorp- 

■  Arthur  Bncket.  Lamb,  (1880-  ).  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard 
Univeraity.     Editor  of  the  Journal  ot  the  American  ChemioEil  Society. 
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tion  equilibria  has  shown  that  the  foDowiiig  empirical  equation 
propr^sed  by  Freundlich'  is  in  many  cases  a  fairly  satiafactiHy 
expression  for  the  adsorption  isotherm: 

^=JtC^*  (3) 

m 

where  y  is  the  amount  of  a  given  material  adsorbed  by  m  grams 
of  the  adsorbent  and  C  is  the  concentration  of  this  material  in 
the  (dilute)  solution,  when  adsorption  equilibrimn  has  been 
attained;  k  and  h  are  characteristic  empirical  constants. 

The  constant  h  varies  in  different  cases  between  the  compara- 
tively narrow  limits  A  =  2  and  h  =  10,  that  is,  within  these 
iirnitH  it  is  independent  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  natures  of 
the  a^lH4^>rbent  and  the  absorbed  materiaL  The  constant  lb, 
howf;Vf;r,  varies  over  a  wide  range,  but  usually  the  values  of  this 
c/>riHtarit  for  a  series  of  substances  in  a  given  solution  lie  in  the 
sarrifr  reUUive  order  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  adsorbent.^ 

6.  The  Optical  Properties  of  Diq^erse  Systems. — ^Many  col- 
Ifiiflal  solutions  have  a  turbid  or  semiturbid  appearance  when 
examined  }>y  transmitted  light,  while  others  appear  to  be  per- 
feetly  elear.  Colloidal  solutions  of  the  metals  in  water  are 
frf^rpjf^ntly  })eauiifully  colored,  the  color  for  a  given  metal  de- 
j>ejifliriK  upon  itn  degree  of  dispersion.  Many  of  them  show  also 
a  pH4',u<\()iUu)T(*H<',o,ncQ,  As  a  general  rule  the  color  (i.e.,  absorp- 
tion maximum)  shifts  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  with 
iru'TOHHiufi^  df^f^ree  of  dispersion. 

When  a  strong  beam  of  light  is  sent  through  a  colloidal  solu- 
tion a  (Uffum  eone  of  light  (the  ''TyndalH  cone'')  is  observed 
whf^n  t/h(5  Holuiif>n  is  viewed  from  the  side  against  a  dark  back- 
ground. ThiH  reflected,  or  more  accurately  diffracted,  light  is 
plane?  pr>lariz(!d  and  is  always  produced  when  light  passes  through 
any  merlium  crmtaining  particles  whose  diameter  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the;  wave  length  of  light.  This  principle  of 
fl(irk  background  illumination  is  made  use  of  in  the  ultra-micro^ 

*  \U'.r})f',ri  Frftiincllich.  "Extraordinary"  Professor  of  Physical  Chem- 
JHiry,  KI<;<?iro«h«ffiiHtry  and  Chemical  Technology  at  the  Technical  Insti- 
UiU^  in  lirnnnncMwMf^f  (ierniany. 

»ohn  Tyndall   (1H20-1893).     Professor  of  Natural  PhUosophy  in   the 
Ifcution,  Ijundon. 
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acapcj  devised  by  Siedentopf*  and  Zsigmondy,*  with  the  aid  of 
which  individual  colloidal  particles  as  small  as  S/am  in  diameter 
can  be  seen  as  small  points/  of  light  against  the  dark  field. 

7.  Degree  of  Dispersion  and  Solubility. — The  solubility  of  a 
given  crystalline  substance  in  a  given  liquid  increases  with  the 
degree  of  dispersion  of  the  crystalline  substance.  That  is,  a 
substance  in  the  form  of  very  small  crystals  is  more  soluble  than 
the  same  substance  in  the  form  of  larger  crystalline  aggregates. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Hulett*  with  barium 
sulphate.  He  found  that  water  shaken  with  fine  BaS04  powder 
dissolved  3.67  mg.  of  BaS04  per  liter  in  5  minutes,  but  at  the  end 
of  24  hours  the  dissolved  BaS04  amounted  to  only  2.89  mg.  per 
liter.  The  solution  which  was  saturated  with  respect  to  the  fine 
crystals  was  supersatiu*ated  with  respect  to  larger  ones  and  the 
excessJ;iad  slowly  crystallized  out  of  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
the  i^er  ciystals. 

This  behavior  is  taken  advantage  of  in  analytical  chemistry, 
where  it  is  customary  to  digest  or  boil  a  BaS04  precipitate  with 
the  solution  for  some  time  before  filtering,  in  order  that  the  fine 
crystalline  precipitate  (which  would  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  filter)  may  have  an  opportunity  to  dissolve  in  the  solution  and 
recrystallize  out  again  in  the  f onh  of  the  less  soluble  larger 
crystals.  The  curve  showing  the  relation  between  size  of  crystal 
and  solubility  will  resemble  in  general  the  graph  of  equation 
(2).     (See  problem  1,  above.) 

8.  Methods  of  Preparing  Colloidal  Solutions. — Apparently 
any  pure  substance  can  be  obtained  in  any  desired  degree  of 
dispersion,  from  molecular  dispersion  (true  solution)  up  to  a 
coarse  suspension  whose  particles  settle  rapidly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity.  The  details  of  the  large  variety  of  methods 
which  are  available  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 
The  various  methods  may,  however,  be  grouped  into  two  classes: 
(1)  dispersion  methods  and  (2)  condensation  methods. 

•  H.  Siedentopf .  Chief  of  the  Microscopy  Division  of  the  Zeiss  Factory, 
in  Jena,  Germany. 

•  Richard  Zsigmondy  (1865-  ).  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Gdttingen,  Germany. 

•  George  Augustus  Hulett  (1867-  ).  Professor  of  Physical  Chemis- 
try at  Princeton  University. 
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As  examples  of  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned  (a)  progress 
ive  mechanical  division  and  (b)  dispersion  with  the  aid  of 
electric  arc.  The  method  of  mechanical  division  consists  m  ». 
peatedly  grinding  the  desired  substance  in  a  miU,  together  witS 
some  suitable  inert  material,  and  finally  taking  up  the  product 
with  a  solvent  in  which  the  inert  material  forms  a  true  solution. 
The  inert  material  can  then  be  removed  by  dialysis.  (See  S« 
15,  below.)  This  method  has  been  successfully  employed  by  TM 
Veimam  and  Stein  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  According  to 
Gurvich  and  Wegelin  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  rotating 
small  particles  of  the  substance  in  contact  with  an  "active" 
(i.«.,  strongly  pulverising)  Uquid  such  as  water  or  an  alcohol.' 

In  the  case  of  metals,  Bredig*  found  that  if  an  electric  m 
between  two  pieces  of  metal  be  formed  within  a  liquid,  the 
cloud  of  metallic  vapor  sent  off  from  the  arc  remains  in  the  liquid 
in  the  form  of  a  colloidal  solution  of  the  metal.  Direct  dispersion 
processes  are  frequently  accompanied  by  and  assisted  by  various 
"peptization"  processes  as  described  more  fully  below  (Sec.  M)- 

The  "class  of  condensation  methods  includes  all  procesaes  in 
which  the  dispersed  phase  is  "precipitated"  out  of  a  supra- 
saturated  true  solution.  The  precipitation  may  be  the  result 
(a)  of  lowering  the  temperature,  (6)  of  changing  thejhennc^ 
dynamic  environment  (XIII,  1,)  [c)  of  bringing  abdna  chein- 
ical  reaction,  or  (d)  or  any  two  or  more  of  these  processes  tddSg 
place  simultaneously. 

The  FoHiiATiON  of  Disperse  Systems  by  Condbnsatios 

9.  Von  Veimam's  Law  of  Corresponding  States. — Aside  from 
its  importance  as  a  practical  means  for  obtaining  substanp 
the  disperse  condition,  the  condensation  method  merits  a  ralbo 
detailed  treatment  because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  relationships  between  the  different  types  of  colloids  and  tin 
conditions  which  control  their  formation  and  existeuce.  Tta 
principles  governing  these  conditions  should  apply  to  all 
where  a  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  fluid,  irrespective  of  thi 
means  by  which  the  precipitation  is  brought  about,  but  for  til 


^^bivei 


■Georg  Bredig  (1868-        ).     Professor  of  Physicttl  Chemistry  at' 

iversity  of  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
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• 
sake  of  concreteness  we  shall  consider  here  only  the  production 
of  a  precipitate  by  a  chemical  reaction  in  a  liquid. 

Suppose  we  mix  together  V  liters  of  an  nnconaal  solution  of 
the  substance  AB  with  V  liters  of  an  n-normal  solution  of  the 
substande  MN,  which  reacts  with  AB  to  pro<Iuce  nV  equivalents 
of  the  slighUy  soluble  substance  XSl  and  the  same  number  of 
equivalents  of  the  very  soluble  substance  BX.  The  character 
of  the  AS[  precipitate  obtained,  its  dep-oe  of  dispersion  and 
general  appearance,  can  be  accurately  desorilxMi  with  the  aid  of 
a  quantity  which  we  shall  call  the  dispentian  coefficient^  h,  of  the 
precipitate.  A  great  variety  of  experiments  carrictl  out  by  von 
Veimam  have  shown  that  this  descriptive  coefficient  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  which  holds  (qualitatively,  at  all 
events)  for  all  substances  deposited  as  crystals  by  condensation 
out  of  any  liquid  (III,  6) : 

Sp  is  the  solubility,  in  equivalents  per  liter,  of  the  precipitated 
substance  AM  (in  the  aggregated  condition),  AV  is  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  the  precipitate  AM  which  must  be  deposited  out 
of  each  liter  of  the  solution  in  order  that  its  concentration  shall 
be  reduced  to  Sp  equivalents  per  liter,  rj  is  the  viscosity  of  the 
solution,  and  fc^,  k^nt  ^tc,  arc  coefficients  expressing  the  de- 
gree of  complexity  (either  chemical  or  physical,  or  both)  of  the 
various  substances  (in  solution)  which  are  involved  in  the  pre- 
cipitation reaction.  For  substances  having  a  comparatively 
simple  chemical  structure  and  which  arc  not  associated  in  the 
solution,  the  above  equation  could  be  written  in  the  approximate 
form 

«=f.  (5) 

These  equations  postulate  a  law,  called  by  von  Veimarn* 
the  law  of  corresponding  states  for  the  crystallization  process,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  words  as  follows:  The  degree  of  dispersion 
and  the  general  physical  appearance  of  crystalline  precipitates 
are  always  the  same  irrespective  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these 

•  Peter  Petiovic  von  Veimam.     Emeritus  Professor  and  llcctor  in  the 
Ural  Institute  of  Mines  at  Vladivostok, 
as 
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precipitates,  provided  that  the  precipitation  takes  place  unds 
"corresponding  conditions."  The  cooditions  of  two  precifHla 
tioDS  are  saitl  l«  be  "corresponding"  when  tlie  exprcflsion  M 
the  right-hand  aide  of  equation  {»)  (or,  more  generally,  eqiistiol 
(4))  has  the  same  value  in  both  precipitations.    The  most  m 

portant  quantity  in  these  equations  is  the  ratio  -5-,  which  il 

bp 
called  the  degree  of  supersaturation  of  the  solution. 

Von  Veimarn  has  brought  forward  an  abundance  of  experi 
mental  material  for  demonstrating  the  general  validity  of  tha 
above  law.  Using  it  as  a  guide,  he  has  been  able  to  prepai 
precipitates  of  such  materials  as  NaCl,  BaSO«,  A1(0H)3,  AgQ, 
Agl,  and  many  others,  with  almost  any  desired  degree  of  dis- 
persion ranging  in  each  instance  all  the  way  from  coarse  and  veiy 
obviously  crystalline  precipitates  to  gelatinous  precipitates  n 
thick  transparent  colloidal  jellies.  Bancroft"  has  shown,'  ho» 
ever,  that  von  Veimarn'e  law  is  applicable  only  if  the  solulioD  a 
not  stirred  during  the  precipitation. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  action  of  the  different  forces  wMcIl 
control  the  degree  of  dispersion  and  behavior  of  precipitatar 
formed  by  the  condensation  method,  we  shall  illustrate  the 
application  of  equation  (5)  to  the  precipitation  of  BaSO*  by 
means  of  a  chemical  reaction  in  aqueous  solution.  The  experi- 
mental data  employed  will  be  those  obtained  by  von  Veimara 
for  this  purpose  and  the  interpretation  and  description  of  the 
reaiUts  will  be  those  given  in  his  book,  to  which  the  student » 
referi-ed  for  further  details  and  also  for  a  beautiful  series  of  pboto* 
micrographs  illustrating  the  appearance  of  the  different  typw  ol 
precipitates. 

The  precipitate  of  BaS04  is  obtained  by  mixing  together  eqm 
polumes  of  equivalent  solutions  of  Ba(CNS)2  and  MnSOi»  Ths 
concentrations  in  the  different  experiments  vary  all  the  way  froia 

'^i  mfi  ^  ^"  '^"^  ^^^  volumes  chosen  in  each  experiment  a 
such  tliat  the  condition  rC'  =  coiistaut  is  always  maintainod 
In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  BaSOt  precipitated  after  Jim 
equilibrium  is  readied  is  the  sante  in  ail  of  the  experiments. 

'  Wilder  Dwight  Baaoroft  (1867-  ).  Profeaaor of  Phyaic&l  ChemiiH 
ill  ( 'ni'iioll  I'luvcraity.    Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Physical  rtieniisliyr 
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For  convenience  in  presenting  and  discussing  the  results  of 
the  experiments,  the  above  conceatration  range  is  arbitrarily 
divided  into  five  regions,  including  respectively  the  concentration 

'■*°«^'  2poo  *°  7^'  mo*^mm  *°  ^•'^^'  ^-^^^  ^  ^"  ^""^ 

3n  to  7n,  approximately.  Since  the  solubility  of  BaS04  in  water 
at  room  temperature  is  about  10~*  equivalents  per  liter,  these 
ranges  correspond  to  the  following  degrees  of  supersaturation : 
0  to  3,  3  to  48,  48  to  21,900,  21,900  to  87,600  and  87,600  to 
204,000,  respectively. 

10.  Precipitation  from  Solutions  having  Small  Degrees  of 

Supersaturation.     (a)  Range  I.    Concentrations  between  nQOQO 

n  W 

and  sggQ.  Values  of  «"  between  0  and  3. — The  BaS04  mole- 
cules produced  by  mixing  these  extremely  dilute  solutions  will 
be  distributed  through  a  very  large  volume  of  liquid.  The 
number  of  crystal  nuclei  (VII,  1)  which  can  form  will  therefore 
be  comparatively  small  and  they  will  be  very  far  apart.  The 
solubility  of  these  first  crystal  nuclei  will,  moreover,  be  almost 
equal  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution  surrounding  them 
(XXV,  7),  and  they  will  hence  (see  equation  (14),  XXI)  have 
very  little  tendency  to  grow  and  are  likely  to  be  frequently  broken 
up  by  the  collisions  which  they  will  experience  owing  to  their 
rapid  Brownian  movement  (IX,  1).  At  a  few  points  in  the  solu- 
tion, however,  especially  around  dust  particles  or  inequalities 
such  as  scratches  on  the  surface  of  the  containing  vessel,  a  few 
crystal  nuclei  of  large  size  and  hence  smaller  solubility  and  less 
mobility  will  be  formed.  These  will  be  comparatively  stable  and 
will  grow  slowly  into  larger  crystals. 

The  final  result  of  the  precipitation  under  these  conditions 
will  thus  be  the  production,  after  a  very  long  period  of  time,  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  coarse  crystals.  The  smaller 
the  degree  of  supersaturation  the  longer  will  be  the  time  required 
for  complete  precipitation  and  the  larger  and  fewer  in  number 
will  be  the  crystals  finally  obtained.    For  concentrations  lying 

between  oTfooO  ^^^  ^qqqq  several   years   would   probably   be 

required  before  the  appearance  of  any  precipitate  could  be 
detected.    The  large  BaSOi  crystals  found  in  nature  are  probably 
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produced  in  this  way.     Large  crystals  are  also  produced  wt 
the  two  solutions  are  mixed  .together  very  gradually,  the 
process  extending  over  months  or  years. 

(6)    Range     II.     Concentratioas    between     ^^^^    and  z 

Values  of  -^  between  3  and  48. — -The  precipitate  obtained 
this  region  consists  of  a  fine  powder  which  under  the  micrc 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small  perfectly  formed  individi 
crystals.     At  C=  -^^^>  about  a  year  is  required  for  precipil 

tion.  At  C  =  cfjoo  t<»  4000'  *  precipitate  appears  at  the  a 
of  a  month.  At  C  =  oTwi'  ^"^  opalescence  appears  after  fr 
hours  and  precipitation  is  nearly  complete  at  the  end  of  24  hourtj 
At  C  =  nnnn'  tbc  Opalescence  appears  after  2-3  hours  and  10-1 
hours  are  reqiiired  for  the  completion  of  the  precipitation. 
C  =  ]fwi'  opaiscence  appears  in  3-5  minutes  and  the  precipil* 

tion  continues  through  2-3  hoiu^.     At  C~Tjrff  opalescence  ■ 

observed  after  a  few  seconds  and  the  precipitation  is  nearij 
complete  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  The  degree  of  dispersion 
the  precipitate  increases  steadily  with  increasing  concentration 
of  the  two  precipitating  solutions.  The  initial  appearance  of 
the  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  very  largo  number  of  very  sm^ 
crystals,  as  the  value  of  Np  increases,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  th 
chances  of  formation  of  crystal  nuclei  obviously  increase  u 
these  conditions. 

(c)  Suspension  Colloids  or  Suspensoids. — Wlien  Nr  is  greal 
enough  the  large  number  of  nuclei  formed  in  tife'Solution  gjvei 
a  perceptible  opalescence  (see  above,  Sec.  6)  and  we  have  a  typiW 
example  of  a  colloidal  solution  of  the  type  known  as  a  suspensiM 
colloid  or  a  suspensoid.  When  water  is  the  dispersion  mediuB 
this  type  of  colloid  is  also  sometimes  called  a  lyophobic  coUm*! 
The  disperse  phase  is  called  a  sol,  or  in  water  a  hydrosoL 

The  most  general  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  tj-peO 
colloid  seem  to  be  the  relatively  small  per  cent,  of  di^ei 
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material  in  the  system  and  the  fact  that  the  solution*  will,  under 
suitable  conditions,  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  cataphoresis. 
(See  below,  Sec.  12a.)  As  will  appear  more  clearly  later  (Sec. 
lie),  however,  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
suspension  colloids  and  the  emulsion  colloids  or  gels,  or  between 
either  type  of  colloid  and  a  true  solution,  since  they  shade  off 
gradually  into  one  another. 

(d)  The  Stability  of  Suspension  Colloids. — In  the  case  of 
the  BaS04  sol  produced  in  the  experiments  described  above,  the 
stability  of  the  colloidal  solution  is  not  very  great.  The  small 
colloidal  crystals  gradually  dissolve  in  the  dispersion  medium 
and  recr3rstallize  out  as  larger  ones,  which  then  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  a  fine  powder.  This  "molecular  recrystallization" 
is  also  assisted  somewhat  by  a  process  of  ^'aggregation  crystaUizar- 
tion"  which  consists  in  a  direct  imion  of  the  small  crystals  to 
form  larger  ones.  It  is  thus  clear  that  anything  which  will 
decrease  the  rate  at  which  these  two  processes  occur  will  increase 
the  stability  of  the  suspensoid. 

Decreasing  the  solubility  of  the  BaS04  in  the  dispersion 
mediiun  (by  pouring  alcohol  into  the  solution,  for  example) 
will  evidently  retard  the  recrystallization  process  and  will  in 
fact  give  a  very  stable  BaS04  sol.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that 
an  Agl  sol  prepared  by  precipitation  in  aqueous  solution  is  much 
more  stable  than  the  corresponding  BaS04  sol.  The  stability  of 
a  sol  can  also  obviously  be  increased  by  increasing  the  viscosity 
of  the  solution  in  which  it  is  formed  or  by  decreasing  the  tem- 
perature because  the  solubility  of  the  sol  is  usually  thereby  de- 
creased while  the  viscosity  of  the  dispersion  medium  is  at  the 
same  time  increased.  The  stability  is  also  increased  by  adding 
to  the  solution  something  which  is  adsorbed  by  the  colloid  par- 
ticles so  as  to  partially  cover  them  and  protect  them  against  the 
solvent  action  of  the  dispersion  medium.  Or  the  adsorbed  sub- 
stance (especially  if  it  is  an  ion)  may  actually  lower  the  solubility 
of  the  dispersed  substance.  Such  a  lowering  of  solubility  is 
associated  with  a  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  at  the  interface 
and  it  can  be  shown^  that  in  a  thermodynamically  stable 
colloidal  solution  the  surface  tension  at  the  interface  must 
be  zero.  If  It^isJess  than  zero,  the  colloidal  particles  tend  to 
decrease  in  size  by  further  dispersion  until  the  surface  tension 
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becomes  zero  or  until  the  particles  completely  dissolve. 
the  other  hand  the  surface  tension  is  greater  than  zc 
particles  tend  to  grow  in  size  until  the  surface  tension 
zero  or  until  flocculation  occurs. 

The  suspensoid  stage  in  condensation  processes  can  be 
(in  principle,  at  least)  for  every  substance  which  can  te  prodnt 
by  precipitation  from  a  liquid.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  nu 
the  precipitation  under  the  conditions  which  define  the  deajj 
dispersion  coefficient.  These  conditions  are  described  byeqt 
tion  (4}  or  in  simple  cases  by  equation  (5).  It  is  thus  cleart 
suspension  colloids  do  not  represent  any  particular  class  or  k 
of  substances.  Instead  they  correspond  simply  to  a  eondif 
of  dispersion  which  can  be  realized  (at  least  in  principle)  wi 
any  st^atance  whatever. 

((')  Range  III,       Concentrations 
Values  of  ^  between  48  and  22,000. — The  precipitates  obtai 

m  this  range  of  concentrations  are  secondary  growths,  such  I 
needles,  skeletons  and  star-shaped  masses.  The  suspena 
stage  has  only  a  very  brief  existence  and  is  entirely  inappreciah 
at  the  higher  concentrations.  At  C  =  0.75n  the  small  needll 
shaped  crystals  can  barely  be  recognized  as  such  under  bi^m 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

11.  Precipitation  from   Solutions  having  Large   Degrees  i 
Supersaturation,      (o)    Range    IV.     Concentrations     betweu 

0.76n  and  3n. 

concentrations  of  the  solutions  increase  within  this  range,  the  pi 
cipitate,  at  first  granular,  becomes  curdy,  then  flaky  and  fii 
gelatinous  in  character.  These  so-called  amorphous  preripil 
(Cf.  VII,  3)  are,  however,  composed  of  crystals  too  small  to 
identified  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope, 
von  Veimarn  has  succeeded  in  proving. 

(b)  Range   V.   Concentrations  between  3n  and  8n.    Valui 

of  ^-  between  87,600  and  204,000.— The  drops  of  the  Ba(CNa! 
Sp  ■ 

solution  which  fall  into  the  MnSO*  solution  cover  themselv 

luickly  with  a  clear  transparent  gelatinous  membrane  whi 
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BSradually  clouds  up  and  then  falls  to  pieces  in  a  voluminous 
Haky  cloud  of  precipitate.  At  C  =  4n,  this  cloudiness  appears 
Very  quickly.  At  C  =  5n,  the  drops  settle  to  the  bottom  and  if 
tie  solution  is  shaken  or  stirred,  it  sets  completely  to  a  stiflf  jelly. 
This  behavior  is  even  more  pronounced  at  C  =  6n  and  at  C  =  7n 
^Qd  the  jelly  remains  clear  and  transparent  for  hours,  but 
eventually  .clouds  up  and  falls  to  pieces  in  a  white  cloud  of  flaky 
precipitate,  owing  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  degree  of  dis- 
persion. 

If  the  Ba(CNS)2  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  without  shak- 
ing, the  drops,  covered  with  the  transparent  gelatinous  mem- 
brane, collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  coarsely 
cellular  jelly.  The  gelatinous  cell  walls  in  this  jelly,  constitute 
semipermeable  membranes  (XII,  7).  Osmosis  through  these 
gelatinous  walls  therefore  takes  place  and  the  whole  mass  swells 
up  and  appears  to  suck  up  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel,  like  a  sponge.  This  phenomenon  of  "sweUing"  in 
contact  with  liquids  is  exhibited  by  many  colloidal  gels.  The 
ordinary  rubber  cement  of  commerce  is  produced  by  allowing 
rubber,  which  is  a  colloidal  gel,  to  "swell"  in  contact  with 
benzene  or  other  suitable  liquid.  Theories  of  the  mechanism  of 
colloidal  swelUng  have  been  given^  by  Donnan*  and  by  Tolman.® 

(c)  Emulsion  Colloids. — A  colloid  whose  solutions  possess 
the  power  of  gelatinizing  or  forming  a  jelly  (more  especially  if  the 
process  is  reversible  with  respect  to  the  temperature)  is  frequently 
called  an  emulsion  colloid  or  an  emulsoid.  These  terms  are 
rather  loosely  used,  however,  and  according  to  von  Veimarn 
should  be  restricted  to  colloidal  solutions  in  which  the  particles 
of  the  sol  are  in  the  liquid  state  of  aggregation.  The  high  con- 
centration of  the  disperse  phase  and  the  high  viscosity  imparted 
to  the  solution  seem  to  be  the  most  conamon  characteristics  of 
the  type  of  gel-forming  colloids.  Many  organic  substances, 
such  as  gelatine,  agar-agar,  and  albumin,  form  colloidal  solutions 
of  this  character  in  water.  They  are  also  called  lyophillic  colloids 
and  hydrogels*  The  hardening  of  Portland  cement  seems  also  to 
be  due  largely  to  the  slow  formation  of  a  colloidal  gel  by  the 
hydration  of  the  dicalcium  silicate. 

*  Frederick  G.  Donnan,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry 
in  University  College,  London. 
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In  this  case  also  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
principle  any  substance  whatever  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  jelly  by  condensation  under  the  proper  conditions.  The  sub- 
stances, such  as  gelatine  and  agar-agar,  which  we  most  commonly 
associate  with  this  gel  formation  do  not  constitute  a  particular 
class  of  substances  in  this  respect,  but  rather  a  gel  or  an  emulsion 
colloid  represents  a  condition  of  dispersion  and  concentration 
which  any  substance  may  assmne.  Similarly  gelatine,  agar-agar, 
and  other  like  substances  can  and  have  been  obtained  in  the 
form  of  typical  suspension  colloids  and  some  of  them  even  in 
the  form  -of  comparatively  coarse  crystals.  The  behavior  of 
emulsoids  is  considered  further  below. 


The  Properties  and  Behavior  op  Colloidal  Solutions 

12.  The  Electrica]  Properties  of  Colloids,    (a)  Electrosmosis.— 

By  the  adsorption  of  ions  of  electrolytes  present  in  the  disper- 
sion medium  and  in  some  instances  apparently  by  ionization  of 
the  colloid  itself,  the  particles  of  a  colloidal  solution  are  usually 
electrically  charged  (either  positively  or  negatively)  and  the  solu- 
tion may  therefore  possess  a  higher  conductance  than  the  dis- 
persion medium  (the  ''intermicellular  liquid")  alone.  The 
particles  of  the  disperse  phase  will  therefore  behave  like  ions 
and  will  migrate  through  the  solution  under  the  influence  of  an 
E.M.F.  This  electrical  migration  is  called  cataphoresds  and 
can  be  advantageously  employed  in  many  cases  to  concentrate 
and  partially  separate  the  disperse  phase  from  the  bulk  of  the 
dispersion  medium-  It  has  been  employed  in  this  way  for  puri- 
fying and  dewatering  clay. 

If  the  small  colloidal  particles  are  packed  so  closely  together 
that  they  are  not  free  to  move,  as  for  example  in  a  mass  of  plastic 
clay  or  in  the  case  of  a  porous  wall  consisting  of  small  particles 
separated  by  capillary  pores,  then  the  application  of  an  E.M.F. 
will  cause  the  liquid  to  flow  through  the  porous  mass.  This 
process  is  usually  called  electrical  endosmose.  Since  it  does  not 
iiffer  in  principle  from  cataphoresis  the  two  processes  are  usually 

ssed  together  under  the  term  electrosmosis.     Electrosmosis  has 
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fceen  applied  to  the  purification  of  clay,  to  the  dewatering  of  clay 
and  peat,  to  the  tanning  of  hideR,  to  the  impregnation  of  timber 
with  preservatives,  to  the  lubrication  of  dies  and  the  prevention 
of  lamination  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  by  the  stiff  mud  process, 
and  to  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia. 

(i)  Coagulation  by  Electrolytes. — If  to  a  solution  of  a  bub- 
pensoid  an  electrolyte  be  added,  the  two  ions  of  the  electrolyte 
will  be  adsorbed  by  the  suspensoid  particles,  but  both  ions  will 
not  be  adsorbed  to  the  same  extent.     With  increasing  concen- 
tration of  the  electrolyte  a  point  will  therefore  eventually  be 
reached  where  the  original  charge  of  the  colloidal  particles  will 
become  neutralized  by  the  adsorption  of  the  oppositely  charged 
ions  of  the  added  electrolyte.     As  this  point  is  approached  the 
stability  of  the  sol  decreases  and  at  a  certain  definite  concen- 
tration of  the  added  electrolyte,  coagulation  or  flocculation  of 
fie  sol  will  take  place.     (Cf.  Sec.2.)     The  optimum  coagulating- 
wicefiirfliion  of  the  electrolyte  is  more  sharply  defined  the  more 
"Diform  in  size  the  particles  of  the  sol  are,  and  its  value  varies 
"th  the  nature  of  the  sol  and  the  nature  of  the  added  electrolyte. 
*ue  coagulating  powers  of  electrolytes  as  a  rule  increase  rapidly 
^ith  the  valence  of  the  active  ion  (Schulze's  law).     Thus  the 
™«ali  cations  are  usually  all  about  equally  efficient  in  coagulating 
*  negative  colloid,  but  the  efficiency  of  Ba++  and  still  more  that 
«r  ^1+-"-!-  is  much  greater.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  data  in 
^able  XXXVI.     Whitney"  and  Ober  found  that  the  amounts  of 
I'ttie  coagulating  ion  adsorbed  by  coagulated  arsenic  trisulphide 


I 


Table  XXX  VI 


i  Concentrationa  (in  milli-moles  per  liter)  of  various  clectroiytea  required 
raagulate  1.9  grama  of  the  negative  colloid,  AaiSi.  Experimenta  by 
I'^^teundliah. 


I     Ka 

49.6 

MgCI, 

0,717 

AlCl, 

0-093 

KNO, 

50.0 

CaC!, 

0.B49 

Al(NO,), 

0.095 

Naa 

51.0 

Baa, 

0.691 

■     ua 

58.4 

Ba(NOj)j 

0.687 

HQ 

30.8 

(re  in  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent  weights  of  the  metals  constitut- 
ig  the  ions,  thus  indicating  that  the  neutralization  of  the  electric 
WaiiB     Rodney     Whitney     (1868-         ).     OrcnUit    oi    \'ws   ^.rsjsm.i'q.    ' 
\toryof  the  General  EJeutrie  Company,  acWiectaAs,'^,^. 
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i;hai'gp  on  the  colloid  particles  is  the  factor  responsible  for  tb 
coagulation. 

1/  more  than  the  optimum  coagulating  concentration  oftha 
addod  electrolyte  is  used  the  colloid  is  again  stabilized  hut  ito 
particles  then  have  charges  of  the  opposite  sign. 

The  coagulation  of  3usp€nsoids  by  electrolytes  is  a  revcrsibte 
process,  that  is,  on  washing  out  the  adsorbed  eleetrolrtc,  tl« 
HUsiiensoid  goes  into  solution  again.  The  coagulatioD  of  tie 
emulsoida,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  irreversible  or  di& 
cultly  reversible  and  usually  requires  much  larger  quantities  d 
the  electrolyte. 

Colloids  of  opposite  signs  also  possess  the  power  of  coagulating, 
each  other  when  their  solutions  are  mixed  together.  Thus 
coagiilation  takes  place  when  a  solution  of  the  positive  suspensoiJ 
ferric  hydroxide  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  negative  s 
pensoid  arsenic  trisulphide.  Coagulation  by  heating,  coolinft 
and  by  evaporation  of  the  dispersion  medium  also  occurs. 

13.  Protective  Colloids. — Emulsion  colloids,  such  as  agar-agar 
and  gelatine,  when  coagulated  by  evaporating  off  the  water 
will  (iJMMjIve  again  on  the  addition  of  water,  while  the  suspension 
colloids,  such  as  the  metal  bydrosols,  when  treated  in  the  same 
way  do  not  pass  into  solution  again.  A  distinction  betweaa 
"reversible"  and  "irreversible"  colloids  is  sometimes  made  on 
this  basis.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  reversible  «rf- 
loid  to  a  solution  of  an  irreversible  colloid  confers  upon  the  latter 
the  property  of  reversibility.  It  also  renders  it  more  stable  in 
every  way,  even  protecting  it  to  a  considerable  extent  againat 
the  coagulating  effect  of  electrolytes,  Tbe  protective  action  tt 
probably  due  to  the  formation  of  an  adsorption  layer  of  the  emtil- 
aion  colloid  over  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  the  suspeMiott 
colloid.  The  use  in  this  way  of  "protective  colloids"  for  in*' 
.creasing  the  stability  of  solutions  of  suspensoids  is  a  very  i 
portant  one  and  finds  frequent  application.  Thus  the  gelatbB' 
on  a  photographic  plate  acts  as  a  protective  colloid  for  thesilvrt 
chloride  sol. 

The  relative  amounts  of  different  protective  colloids  necesaai]^ 

in  order  to  protect  a  standard  gold  hydrosol  against  coagulation 

by  a  standard   NaCl  solution  are  called  the  "gold  numbers^ 

of  the  protective  colloids.     These  gold  numbers  vary  all  the  waj 

»  0.005  for  gelatine  to  12  for  potato  starch. 
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14.  Peptization. — When  a  finely  divided  coagulated  precipi- 
tate, such  as  AgCl,  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion containing  a  suitable  substance  at  the  proper  concentration, 
it  will  pass  into  solution  again  as  a  colloid.  This  process,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  coagulation,  was  given  the  name  "peptization" 
by  Graham,**  because  of  its  apparent  analogy  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  digestive  fluids.  It  is  also  frequently  called  deflocculation 
and  is  not  infrequently  made  use  of  in  preparing  colloidal  solu- 
tions. According  to  von  Veimarn  the  process  of  peptization  is 
governed  by  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  particles  of  the 
precipitate  to  be  peptized  must  be  sufficiently  small.  (2)  The 
peptizing  substance  must  possess  the  property  of  forming  a  soluble 
compoimd  or  complex  with  the  precipitate,  and  this  compound 
must  be  in  equilibrium  with  its  dissociation  products  in  the  solu- 
tion. (3)  The  precipitate  must  be  practically  insoluble  in  the 
absence  of  the  peptizing  material.  Another  more  general  manner 
of  stating  the  second  condition  is  that  the  peptizing  agent  must 
be  one  which  causes  (probably  by  adsorption)  the  surface  tension 
at  the  interface  to  be  negative. 

Thus  a  precipitate  of  Agl  can  be  peptized  by  a  solution  of 
AgNOs  or  of  KI.  The  most  effective  concentration  of  the  KI  for 
this  purpose  is  about  0.03n.  Similarly  clay  can  be  deflocculated 
into  a  thin  "slip"  by  the  addition  of  any  agent  which  will  produce 
hydroxy  1  ions  in  the  solution. 

15.  Dialysis  and  Ultrafiltration. — The  property  possessed  by 
the  colloidal  jellies  and  by  many  membranes,  such  as  parchment 
paper  and  gold-beater's  skin,  of  acting  as  semipermeable  mem- 
branes is  made  use  of  in  removing  impurities,  such  as  electrolytes 
and  other  substances,  which  may  be  present  as  solutes  in  the  dis- 
persion medium  of  a  colloidal  solution.  When  this  process  of 
purifying  the  colloid  is  carried  out  by  simply  allowing  the  im- 
purities to  diffuse  through  the  membrane  into  the  pure  dispersion 
medium  on  the  other  side,  the  process  is  known  as  dialysis. 

By  impregnating  a  supporting  medium,  such  as  filter  paper, 
with  a  solution  of  a  suitable  colloidal  jelly  (as  for  example  an 

« Thomas  Graham,  F.R.S.  (1805-1869).  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  London.  .  The  pioneer  investigator  in  the  field  of  colloid 
chemistry.  He  divided  substances  into  coUoids  and  crystalloids  on  the  basis 
of  their  tendencies  to  diffuse  or  dialyze.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
investigators  of  the  phenomenon  of  adsorption. 
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acetic  acid  solution  of  collodion)  filters  of  different  degrees  o( 
porosity  can  be  prepared.  These  idtTajHters.  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  used  for  separating  colloidal  particles  of  differept 
degrees  of  disp<^rsion  from  one  another. 

16.  Some  Properties  of  Emulsion  Colloids  and  of  Solutes  of 
very  High  Molecular  Weight. — -According  to  the  theory  of  vod 
Veimarn  any  substance  will  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  cleai 
transparent  colloidal  jelly,  if  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  it 
is  precipitated  in  any  way  from  a  small  volume  of  a  medium  ii 
which  its  solubihty  is  sufficiently  slight.  The  individual  col- 
loidal particles  of  these  gels  are  ao  small,  that  is,  they  conart 
of  80  few  molecules,  that  the  adsorbed  layer  of  dispersion  medium 
upon  the  surface  of  each,  particle  constitutes  relatively  such  a 
conBiderable  proportion  of  the  particle  as  to  confer  upon  it  to 
an  appreciable  degree  the  properties  of  a  liquid  particle.  Fw 
this  reason  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  decide  in  a  given  case 
whether  the  particles  of  the  gel  are  in  the  crystalline  state  of 
aggregation  or  in  the  liquid  state  of  aggregation,  and  indeed  witb 
increasing  degree  of  dispersion  the  one  state  may  pass  gradually 
over  into  the  other  and  the  distinctioo  loses  its  significance.  If 
a  decrease  in  degree  of  dispersion  results  in  the  formation  of  an 
emulsion  (Sec.  3),  the  gel  would  be  classed  as  a  true  emulsoitL 
On  the  other  hand,  -if  a  suspension  or  a  precipitate  of  small  crys- 
tals resulted,  the  gel  would  be  more  properly  called  a  pseudo- 
emulaoid,  if  indeed  the  term  emulsoid  should  be  applied  to  it 
at  all. 

True  erautsoida  are  usually  more  stable  than  pseudo-«fflulsoids 
owing  to  the  absence  of  crystal  forces  which  cause  the  particles 
of  the  latter  to  gradually  increase  in  size.  Some  pseudo-emul- 
soids  composed  of  complex  organic  substances  are  also  very 
stable  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  crystal  forces.  Lowering  tbe 
temperature  will  obviously  increase  the  stability  of  a  gel  com- 
posed of  crystalline  particles,  and  the  more  the  surface  of  the 
colloidal  particles  is  contaminated  with  adsorbed  impurities, 
the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  the  crystal  forces  to  act  and  render 
the  gel  unstable.  A  typical  example  of  gelatinization  by  fall 
in  temperature  occurs  in  cooling  a  hot  satiu-ated  solution  of 
clu-ome-alum.  The  solution  gradually  increases  in  viscosity  aa 
the  temperature  falls  and  eventually  sete  tti  a  stiff  transparent 
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jelly  which  on  beating  again  pajsses  gradually  over  into  soluticMi, 
A  similar  behavior  is  shown  by  the  more  stable  gels,  sgar-sgar 

id  gelatine. 

The  behavior  of  agar-agar  solutions  and  many  other  organic 

lis  of  high  molecular  weight  is  frequently  very  much  com- 
[riicated  by  the  fact  that  tiie  sol  is  not  a  pure  ^betance  but  a 
mixture  of  closely  related  substances.  Tfaua  an  agar-^ar 
lolution  consists  of  at  least  two  substances,  o-agar-agar  and 
agar,  which  go  over  into  each  other  under  different 
Mnditions.  The  ot-agar-agar  (which  can  be  obtained  by  pre- 
ipitation  with  alcohol  from  a  water  solution)  is  practically 
DBoluble,  as  such,  in  water.  On  warming  with  water,  however, 
i  gradually  changes  over  into  the  ver>'  soluble  ^-form  and 
0iua  passes  into  solution.  Owing  to  this  gradual  change  of 
tme  of  these  forms  into  the  other,  the  properties  and  behavior 
of  an  agar-agar  solution  depend  to  a  pronounced  degree  upon 
the  previous  history  of  the  solution.  The  same  is  true  of  gelatine 
jsolutions. 

Molecularly  dispersed,  and  therefore  "true,"  solutions  of  mib- 
stances  of  very  high  molecular  weight  display  many  of  the 
properties  of  colloids  (including  the  property  of  gel  formation) 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  molecule-s  are  bo  large. 
in  fact  a  series  of  solutions  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  fatty  acida 
frf  progressively  increasing  molecular  weight  showH  a  continuous 
aeries  of  properties  ranging  from  true  solutions,  displaying  no 
ooUoidal  properties,  to  typical  colloidal  solutions.  The  ordinary 
aoap  solutions  are  of  this  character. 

These  solutions  have  been  extensively  investigated  by  Mac 
Bain"  who  has  shown"*  that  in  dilute  solutions  the  soaps  consist 
of  the  metallic  cation,  the  organic  anion,  the  undiesociat«d 
molecules  of  the  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  colloid  consisting 
of  the  free  acid  resulting  from  the  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  salt 
together  with  some  of  the  salt  itself.  The  colloidal  particles 
doubtless  also  adsorb  some  of  everything  present  in  the  solution. 
With  increasing  concentration  and  with  increasing  molecular 
weight  the  amount  of  colloidal  material  increases  until  in  the 
.moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  higher  acids 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Chemiatiy  in  the  TJniveraity  ot 
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(the  soaps)  the  solution  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  d 
the  metal  cations  and  large  colloidal  particlea  whose  net  com- 
position is  expressed  by  the  formula  (A~)n,  (HaOn,  where  A" 
represents  the  anion  of  the  salt.  Whether  these  "ionic  micePe" 
are  to  be  considered  as  produced  by  the  adsorption  of  hydroiyi 
ion  and  water  by  the  free  acid  resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  or 
whether  they  are  formed  simply  by  the  agglutination  of  a  number 
of  anions  into  larger  groups  could  not  be  definitely  determined. 
Solutions  containing  still  higher  concentrations  of  soap  up  to 
the  limit  of  pure  liquid  soap  itself  have  been  studied  an( 
cussed"  by  Fischer." 

17.  Emulsions. — In  an  emulsion  both  the  dispersion  medium 
and  the  dispersed  phase  are  in  the  liquid  state  of  aggregation. 
If  the  emulsion  is  dilute  with  respect  to  the  disperse  phaas 
the  solution  is  a  typical  colloidal  solution  of  the  suspensoid  type 
and  displays  -all  of  the  properties  of  that  type.  If  dispt 
medium  and  dispersed  phase  are  present  in  substantially  equal 
amounts,  however,  we  obtain  an  emulsion  in  wliich  both  phases 
are  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  dispersed  condition,  the  only  differenw 
being  that  one  phase,  the  outer  phase,  is  present  in  connected 
films  having  surfaces  which  are  convex  toward  the  phase  i 
while  the  other  phase,  the  inner  phase,  is  present  in  diaconnedtd 
droplets  which  are  concave  toward  the  phase  itself.  Thus 
milk  or  cream,  water  is  the  outer  phase  and  fat  the  inner 
phase,  while  in  butter  the  fat  is  the  outer  and  the  water  the 
inner  phase. 

The  condition  for  the  stability  of  such  an  emulsion  ia  a  low 
interfacial  tension  between  the  two  phases  and  the  term  emwlsj* 
fiera  is  given  to  substances  which  when  added  to  a  mixture  of 
two  insoluble  liquids,  produce  this  lt>w  interfacial  tension. 
Soaps  are  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  reversible  reversal  of  inner  and  outer  phases  can  be  pro- 
duced by  adding  to  an  emulsion  a  substance  which  will  reveiW 
the  sign  of  the  interfacial  tension.  Thus  Clowes'  has  shown 
that  an  emulsion  prepared  by  shaking  olive  oil  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  NaOH  has  the  oil  as  the  inner  phase,  but  that  if  » 
quantity  of  CaCU  slightly  in  excess  of  the  NaOH  be  added  to  tliiff 

"Martin  Henry  Fischer  (1879-  ).  Professor  of  Physiology  in  tla 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

•George  Henry  Alexander  Clowes  (1877-         ),     Physio logiciil  Chei 
-■-  *ha  Gratwiok  Besearoh  Laborstories,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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emulsion,  it  transforms  spontaneously  into  one  having  the  water 
as  the  inner  phase.  Addition  of  more  NaOH  will  cause  it  to 
revert  again  to  the  original  condition  and  the  reversal  can  then 
be  repeated.  Salts  of  magnesium,  iron  and  aluminum  have  a 
similar  influence  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  being 
more  soluble  in  the  oil  than  in  the  water  they  form  a  surface 
solution  at  the  boundary  between  the  phases  which  reverses 
the  sign  of  the  interfacial  tension.  A  reversil>le  emulsion  has 
been  compared  to  a  lake  containing  a  large  number  of  small 
islands  connected  with  one  another  by  submerged  ridges.  Here 
the  land  is  the  inner  phase  and  the  water  the  outer  phase.  If 
now  the  water  level  is  lowered,  the  system  will  be  transformed 
into  a  land  surface  filled  with  a  large  number  of  ponds,  that  is, 
the  water  becomes  the  inner  and  the  land  the  outer  phase. 

18.  Classification  of  Disperse  Systems  with  Reference  to 
Degree  of  Dispersion. — As  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
it  is  possible  to  realize  almost  a  continuous  series  of  systems  with 
degrees  of  dispersion  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  ordinary  non- 
dispersed  heterogeneous  systems  to  the  molecularly  dispersed 
homogeneous  systems  which  we  call  true  solutions.  Any  scheme 
tot  classifying  systems  with  respect  to  degree  of  dispersion  must 
therefore  include  and  exhibit  this  gradual  change  in  the  character 
of  the  system  which  accompanies  the  gradual  increase  in  degree 
of  dispersion.  The  following  schematic  representation  of  disperse 
systems  from  this  point  of  view  fulfills  this  condition.  The 
arrangement  and  nomenclature  are  due  principally  to  Wolfgang 
Ostwald*  and  to  P.  von  Veimarn. 

19,  The  Literature  of  Colloid  Chemistry. — This  branch  of 
Physical  Chemistry  has  developed  with  rapid  strides  during  the 
last  20  years  and  already  possesses  a  formidable  quantity  of 
literature,  references  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  classified  list 
of  works  on  colloid  chemistry  issued  from  time  tr>  time  by  the 
National  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Colloid  Chemistry.  ^^ 
The  ''Reports  an  Colloid  Chemistry  and  its  Industrial  Applications^^ 

0 

•  Wolfgang  Ostwald.  A  son  of  Wilhelm  Ostwald.  Privatdozent  at  tho 
University  of  Leipzig  and  editor  of  the  KolUnd-Zeitschrift  and  the  Kolloul- 
chemisehe  Beihefte. 
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issued  by  the  Brit  ishAsaocialioD  for  the  Advancement  of  Science" 
should  alao  be  consulted. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
RADIOACTIVITY^' 

1.  Radioactive  Change. — In  1896  Bocquorol"  observed  that  the 
element  uranium  gave  out  a  radiation  or  emanation  of  some  char- 
acter which  was  able  to  penetrate  a  sheet  of  metal  and  to  affect  a 
photographic  plate.  The  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  'Varfio- 
odiW  matter  was  found  to  be  ionized  as  shown  by  its  discharging 
effect  upon  an  electroscope.  Shortly  afterward  the  Curies*  dis- 
covered two  new  radioactive  elements,  radium  and  polonium,  in 
the  mineral  pitchblende,  and  Debieme'  found  a  third,  actinium, 
in  the  same  material.  Since  these  pioneer  discoveries,  many 
workers  have  entered  this  field  and  as  a  result  of  their  labors  some 
thirty  new  radioactive  elements  have  been  discovered. 

The  researches  of  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford''  showed  that  the 
radiation  given  out  by  radioactive  substances  consists  of  three 
distinct  classes  of  rays,  which  he  named  cr-,  j8-,  and  7-rays, 
respectively.  He  also  advanced  the  theory,  which  all  subsequent 
research  has  confirmed  and  which  is  now  imiversally  accepted, 
that  the  process  of  radioactive  change  is  the  result  of  a  sponta- 
neous decomposition  of  the  atoms  of  the  radioactive  elements,  as 
a  consequence  of  which  new  elements,  frequently  even  less  stable 
than  the  parent  element,  are  produced.  (Cf.  I,  2/.)  These  new 
radioactive  elements  decompose  in  turn  and  produce  others,  and 
this  process  continues  through  many  stages  until  finally  a  stable 
element  is  produced  as  the  end  product  of  the  series  of  changes. 
This  stable  end  product  appears  in  each  case  to  be  an  isotope 
(I,  2c)  of  lead. 

«  Henri  Becquerel  (1852-1908).  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Laboratory  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  a  position  formeriy  held 
by  his  father  and  grandfather  and  at  present  filled  by  his  son. 

*  Pierre  Curie  (1859-1906)  and  his  wife,  Marie  Curie,  nie  Sklodowska, 
D.Sc.,  L.L.D-     Professors  of  Physics  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

«  Andr^  Debieme  Investigator  in  Radiochemistry  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

''Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  F.R.S.  (1871-      ).    Cavendish  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimetal  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 
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2.  The  Nature  of  ot-Hays. — ^These  rays  consist  of  a  stream  < 
ptisitivoly  (;ha,rge(]  particles  shot  out  from  the  atom  of  the  n 
active  element  with  a  velocity  about  one-tenth  as  great  as  that  ( 
light.  Each  particle  carries  two  atomic  charges  of  positive  de» 
tricity  and  these  part.icles  have  been  proved  to  be  heliam  a 
with  two  electrons  (I,  2e)  miseing. 

When  «-rays  are  allowed  to  pass  through  any  homi^iieotB 
material,  they  collide  with  the  atoms  in  their  path,  ioniie  » 
certain  number  of  them,  are  themselves  slowed  up  as  a  conae- 
quenec,  and  when  their  velocity  falls  to  a  "critical'' value,  which  ■ 
about  2,7  per  cent,  of  that  of  light,  their  ionizing  power  p 
and  they  can  no  longer  be  detected  by  electrical  means.  Tbej 
are  then  said  to  be  "absorbed"  by  the  material  and  the  diEtanct 
which  they  cover  previous  to  this  absorption  is  called  their 
"range."  This  range  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  initial  ve- 
locity and  is  a  characteristic  property  of  the  radioactive  element 
Riving  rise  to  the  o-particles.  The  absorptive  prawers  of  different 
matf^rials  whether  elements,  compounds  or  mixtures,  forties- 
rays  have  been  found  by  Bragg  \a  be  quite  closely  proportional 
to  the  mean  of  the  square  roots  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  el^ 
ments  composing  the  absorbing  material.  The  absorption  coeffi- 
cient of  a  compound  for  X-rays  of  any  given  wave  length  hs! 
also  been  found"  to  be  strictly  an  additive  property  of  thealv 
sorption  coefficients  of  its  elements  irrespective  of  the  state  df 
aggregation  and  the  valence  condition. 

3.  The  Scattering  of  a-Particles. — Most  of  the  a-particlcs  in 
passing  through  a  given  material  move  in  straight  lines,  but  a 
of  them  are  deviated  in  one  direction  or  the  other  and  thifl 
deviation  or  "scattering"  is  p3duced,  according  to  Sir  Emeflt 
Rutherford,  whenever  an  a-particle  passes  near  enough  to  the 
nucleus  of  an  atom  to  be  appreciably  acted  upon  by  the  electrin 
charge  of  the  nucleus.  The  magnitude  of  this  central  posilivft 
charge  of  a  given  atom  is  called  its  atomic  number,  and  Sir  Ernert 
Rutherford  has  calculated  from  measurements  of  the  scatterinj 
effect  t.hat  the  nuclear  positive  charge  of  an  atom  is  approximately- 
equal  to  one-half  its  atomic  weight  multiplied  by  the  charge  of 
an  electron.  The  scattering  effect  also  indicates  that  practically 
all  of  the  mass  of  an  atom  is  concentrated  in  this  positively 
(tbarged  nucleus,  whose  diameter  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  baS 
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ien  calculated  to  be  only  about  10~**  em.,  the  total  diameter  of 
le  hydrogen  atom  being  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  10~^  cm. 

4.  The  Nature  of  the  j8-Rays. — The  jS-rays  consist  of  u  stream 
[  electrons  moving  with  velocities  ranging  up  to  a  maxinmm 
[most  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light.  While  all  the  a-particles 
lot  out  by  the  decomposing  atoms  of  a  given  radioactive  element 
love  with  the  same  velocity,  the  /3-rays  consist  of  particles 
loving  with  a  great  variety  of  velocities. 

The  ionizing  power  of  the  /3-rays  is  much  weaker  than  that  of 
16  a-rays.  Their  penetrating  power  increases  with  their  ve- 
Kjity  and  is  very  great  for  the  very  rapid  ones.  They  are  most 
anveniently  detected  with  the  aid  of  the  photographic  plate. 

6.  The  Nature  of  the  7-Rays. — These  rays  are  identical  with 
I-rays,  that  is,  they  are  ordinary  light  rays  of  extremely  short 
ave  lengths.  The  wave  length*  varies  from  about  10~^  cm.  for 
le  "soft"  or  feebly  penetrating  rays  to  0.7- 10~^^  cm.  for  the 
hard"  or  very  penetrating  rays.  Since  these  rays  do  not  con- 
st of  charged  particles  they  are  not  deflected  by  electromagnetic 
:  electrostatic  fields  as  are  the  a-  and  /3-rays. 

6.  The  Radioactive  Constant  and  the  Period  of  Half  Change, 
he  number  of  atoms  of  a  redioactive  element  which  decom- 
)se  per  second  at  any  time  t  is  proportional  to  the  number  in 
istence  at  that  time,  or  mathematically  (Cf.  equation  6,  XXI), 

lere  X,  the  proportionality  constant,  is  called  the  radioactive 
nstant  and  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  decomposing 
jment.  The  reciprocal  of  this  quantity  is  called  the  average 
B  period  of  the  element,  and  the  time  required  for  one-half  of  a 
ren  quantity  of  a  radioactive  element  to  decompose  is  called 
period  of  half  change  or  its  half -value  period. 

Problem  1. — Show  that  the  period  of  half  change  of  a  radioactive  element 

,  ^    0.6932. 
3qual  to  — r — 

The  periods  of  half  change  of  the  different  radioactive  ele- 
3nts  vary  all  the  way  from  thousands  of  millions  of  years  for  the 
igest  lived  primary  elements  to  less  than  a  millionth  of  a  second 
r  the  shortest  lived  one. 
An  important  empirical  relation  between  the  radioactive  con- 
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stant  and  the  range  R  of  the  a-particles  emitted  by  a  decomposiLg 
element  has  been  discovered  by  Geiger"*  and  NuttaJl.*  This  rela- 
tion is  expressed  by  the  equation 

X  =  a72*  (2) 

where  b  is  a  general  constant  and  a  is  a  constant  characteristic 
of  the  series  to  which  the  element  belongs.  This  relationship  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  calculation  of  the  radioactive  con- 
stant of  the  very  long  or  very  short  lived  elements  for  which 
most  of  the  other  methods  fail. 

7.  The  Disintegration  Series. — Probably  all  of  the  thirty  odd 
radioactive  elements  are  decomposition  products  of  one  of  the 
two  parent  elements,  uranium  and  thorium.  In  order  to  show 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  radio-elements  and  their  relations 
to  one  another,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  them  in  a  disinte- 
gration series  starting  with  the  parent  element  and  showing  all 
the  successive  steps  in  its  disintegration  up  to  the  production  of 
the  stable  end  produce  of  the  series. 

Fig.  76  shows  the  three  disintegration  series.  The  numbers  in 
the  circles  are  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  The  nature  of 
the  rays  (whether  a  or  &)  given  out  in  each  decomposition  is 
indicated  fay  the  small  circles  or  dots  at  the  side  of  the  larger 
circles.  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  group  to  which  the 
element  belongs  in  the  periodic  system,  and  hence  from  these 
numerals  the  chemical  properties  of  the  element  can  be  inferred. 
Below  the  name  of  each  element  appears  the  value  of  1/X,  the 
"average  life  period"  of  the  element. 

8.  Radioactive  Equilibritmi. — A  radioactive  material  is  said  to 
u  radioactive  equilibrium  when  the  rate  of  production  of  each 

lactive  element  from  its  parent  is  just  balanced  by  its  rate 

^composition  into  the  next  lower  element  of  the  series.     The 

brium  quantities  of  the  different  elements  in  any  such  radio- 

)  material  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  radioactive 
ttts. 

'3*">*ta«  the  a-Particles.— When  an  a-particle  strikes  a 
t  oovered  with   zinc  sulphide  (such  a  screen  is  called  a 

"»  ^Pbyaksist  in  the  Physikalisch  Technischen  Reichsanstalt, 
^^■aoostmtor  in  Fhyedcs  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 
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apinthnriitcope),  it  produces  a  emaJl  flash  of  light  whici 
visible  under  a  microscope.     By  counting  the  number  of  fiasi 
observed  on  such  a  screen,  one  can  find  the  number  of  o-parUcle 
which  strilte  it  in  a  given  period  of  time.     Instead  of  the  spia 
thariacope  an  ionization  vessel  may  also  be  employed  for  the  sa 
purpose.     An  apparatus  arranged  for  this  purpose  by  Rutherforf 
and  Geiger  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.     The  radioactive  material  w. 
placed  upon  a  suitable  support  (not  shown)  in  thR  evacuated  UiifM 
E,  at  a  known  distance,  R,  from  the  small  opening,  D,  of  knomV 
area,  A.     This  opening  consisted  of  a  thin  mica  plate  throu^l 
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Fic.  77.- — ^Rutherford  and  Geiger's  Apparatus  for  Counting  the  or-pariicl*  i 

which  the  a-particles  could  pass  without  difficulty  into  the  detwt- 
ing  vessel,  B,  which  was  filled  with  air  at  a  low  pressure  and  w» 
provided  with  two  electrodes  charged  at  a  high  potential  and 
connected  to  a  sensitive  electrometer,  an  instrument  for  indicating 
the  passage  of  a  current.  Hence  whenever  an  a-particle  passed 
through  the  small  opening  at  D  into  the  detecting  vessel,  it 
ionized  the  air  and  a  momentary  current  of  electricity  flowed 
from  one  of  the  electrodes  to  the  other  and  the  passage  of  thi> 
current  was  indicated  by  a  sudden  throw  of  the  electromeW 
needle.  The  observer  has  only  to  count  the  number  of  throws  o(l 
the  electrometer  needle  which  occur  in  a  given  time  interval  aad' 
he  has  at  once  the  number  of  a-particles  which  passed  through  tht 
area  D  in  that  time;  or  the  throws  of  the  galvanometer  may  b< 
registered  photographically  on  a  moving  film,  if  desired.  Kno* 
ingthe  area  of  the  opening  D  and  its  distance  from  the  radioactin 
source,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  total  mmiber  of  o-particles  give* 
off  by  the  radium  in  that  time,  for  they  are  given  off  uniformly 
all  dire(;tions.  In  this  way,  Rutherford  and  Geiger  found  th 
the  o(-particles  are  given  off  by  radium  at  the  rate  ofaboQ 
lOTlO"  (±3  per  cent.)  particles  per  year,  per  gram  of  radiuo 


,        lU/ltJ 
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In  a  siimlar  way,  but  using  a  spinthariscope  and  microscope 
in  place  of  the  ionization  vessel,  Begener  has  determined  the  rate 
of  emission  of  o-particles  from  poloniimi.  About  20,000  par- 
ticles in  all  were  counted  in  the  different  experiments  and  the 
average  of  all  experiments  gave  a  rate  of  emission  of  3.94- 10* 
(±0.3  per  cent.)  a-particles  per  second.  By  collecting  the 
o-particles  in  a  suitable  measuring  vessel  the  total  charge  carried 
by  them  was  also  determined  by  Regener.  This  charge  was 
found  to  be  37.7- 10~*  electrostatic  units  for  the  a-particles  shot 
out  from  the  polonium  in  1  second. 

10.  The  Rate  of  Production  of  Helium  by  Radium. — Ruther- 
ford and  Boltwood*  carefully  collected  and  measured  all  of  the 
helium  (10.38  ±  0.05  cu.  mm.)  produced  from  a  sample  of  radium 
in  4  months  and  found  in  this  way  that  the  helium  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  radium  atoms  amounted  to  39  cu.  nun. 
per  year,  per  gram  of  radium. 

11.  The  Calculation  of  Avogadro's  Number  from  Radioactive 
J^ata. — ^By  combining  Rutherford  and  Geiger's  value  for  the  rate 
of  emission  of  a-particles  by  radium  with  Rutherford  and  Bolt- 
food's  value  for  the  rate  of  production  of  helium  from  radium, 
the  value  (61.6  ±  2)10^  is  obtained  for  Avogadro's  nimiber. 
Similarly  Regener's  value  for  the  rate  of  emission  of  of-particles 
by  polonium,  combined  with  his  determination  of  the  total  charge 
carried  by  these  particles,  gives  (60.5  ±  2)10^^  for  the  value  of 
this  constant.  These  values  agree,  within  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurements  involved,  with  the  value  of  this  constant  computed 
by  more  accurate  methods  of  entirely  different  character.  (Of. 
IX,  3  and  4,  and  XVI,  6.) 

Problem  2. — Carry  out  the  calculations  indicated  above, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
ATOMIC    STRUCTURE    AND    THE    PERIODIC    SYSm 

1.  The  Structure  of  the  Atom.'.*.' — As  a  result  largely  of 
vestigations  published  since  1912,  a,  theory  of  atomic  structure  las 
been  evolved  which  is  able  to  interpret  satisfactorily  a  conad- 
erable  number  of  important  relationships  concerning  the  chemical 
elements.  According  to  this  theory  every  atom  is  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  a  positively  charged  nucleus,  in  which  most  of 
the  mass  of  the  atom  resides,  surrounded  by  a  system  of  "plane- 
tary" electrons.  The  nucleus  is  itself  composed  of  a 
number  of  units  of  positive  electricity  associated  with  a  certiui 
number  of  nuclear  electrons,  the  positive  electricity  being  always 
in  excess,  however.  The  elementary  units  of  positive  electricity 
or  the  "positive  electrons"  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  that  is,  they  are  hydrogen  atom* 
minus  one  electron  each. 

The  mass  of  an  atom,  while  due  chiefly  to  the  niunber  ol 
hydrogen  nuclei  which  it  contains,  will  not  necessarily  be  aa 
integral  multiple  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom  (Prout'^ 
Hypothesis),  because  according  to  electromagnetic  theory  the 
total  mass  of  a  body  made  up  of  positive  and  negative  unita  wiB 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packw 
tc^ther,  and  upon  the  energy  change  accompanying  the  fonnv 
tion  of  the  atom.*  If  proper  allowance^  be  made  for  this  "jwdt- 
ing  effect"  however,  a  very  exact  multiple  relationship  can 
shown  to  hold  for  a  considerable  niunber  of  elements  as  explained 
in  section  4  below. 

The  appearance  of  the  helium  atom  almost  intact  in  so  maiig 
radioactive  changes  indicates  that  the  nucleus  of  this  atom 
stitutes  a  secondary  unit  of  positive  electricity  of  great  stabilit; 
The  nucleus  of  the  heliiim  atom,  or  an  a-particle  in  other  wonh 

"  miliam  Prout  (1785-1850).     An  English  physician. 
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ls  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  four  hydrogen  nuclei  united  with 
two  nuclear  electrons. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  a  third  combination,  namely, 
one  composed  of  three  hydrogen  nuclei  associated  with  two  nega- 
tive electrons,  appears  also  as  a  rather  stable  secondary  unit  in 
the  nuclei  of  certain  atoms.  This  combination  has  been  called 
the  nucleus  of  ekahydrogen  since,  if  it  existed  alone,  it  would 
obviously  be  the  nucleus  of  an  atom  of  an  isotope  of  hydrogen. 

Since  an  atom  as  a  whole  is  electrically  neutral,  the  net  positive 
charge  carried  by  its  nucleus  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
electrons  exterior  to  the  nucleus.  This  number  is  called  the 
atomic  number  of  the  element  and  is  a  very  important  and  char- 
acteristic coiustant,  more  characteristic  even  than  its  atomic 
weight,  since  the  principal  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  elements  are  determined  by  their  atomic  numbers,  not  by 
their  atomic  weights.  Starting  with  hydrogen,  the  atomic  num- 
bers of  the  elements  run  from  H  =  1,  He  =  2,  C  =  6,  O  =  8, 
etc.,  up  to  U  =  92. 

2.  Atomic  Numbers  and  X-Ray  Spectra. — A  very  important 
and  valuable  relation  connecting  the  atomic  number  of  an  ele- 
ment with  its  X-ray  spectrum  has  been  discovered  by  Moseley.** 
The  spectrum  of  the  characteristic  X-ray  radiation  (VIII,  4)  of 
an  element  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  two  groups  of  lines  called 
the  "K"  radiation  and  the  "L"  radiation,  respectively.  Mose- 
ley  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  ''K"  radiations  of  the  ele- 
ments from  Al  to  Au  and  found  that  these  radiations  consist 
of  two  strong  lines  whose  frequencies  {v)  increase  with  increasing 
atomic  weight  of  the  element  in  accordance  with  the  very  simple 
relation, 

V  =  k{A^  -  1)2  (1) 

where  A;  is  a  constant  and  Ajf  is  the  atomic  number  of  the  element. 

More  recent  experiments*  by  Duane*  show  that  the  equation 

of  Moseley  is  not  exactly  true,  the  values  of  v  increasing  with  the 

atomic  number  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  required  by  that 

•  H.  G.  T.  Moseley  (188^1915).  Fellow  at  the  University  of  Manchester, 
England.  A  brilliant  young  physicist.  Killed  by  a  Turkish  bullet  at  the 
Dardanelles,  Aug.,  1915. 

*  William  Duane,  Professor  of  Biophysics  and  Fellow  of  the  Cancer  Com- 
mission, Harvard  Medical  College. 
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equation.  The  graph  of  VT  against  Ay  gives,  however,  a  gently 
sloping  curve  (Fig.  78)  which  can  be  safely  employed  for  inter- 
polating either  Ajy  or  v  for  any  element.  Moseley's  arrangement 
of  the  elements  in  accordance  with  their  atomic  numbers  has 
brought  to  light  several  interesting  relationships  which  will  be 
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FiQ.  78. — Illustrating  the  relation  between  atomic  number  and  frequency 

of  the  characteristic  X-ray  radiation. 

discussed  below  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  a  periodic 

system  of  the  elements  arranged  in  accordance  with  their  atomic 

numbers. 

3.  The  Radio-elements  and  the  Periodic  System.^ — For  a 

ng  time  the  relation  of  the  radio-elements  to  the  periodic  system 

•ned  an  unsolved  problem,  but  in  1913  the  solution  of  the 

•^HS  finally  obtained  through  the  independent  effort  of 

^nd  others,  who  perceived  an  important  generali- 

o  the  changes  in  chemical  properties  resulting 
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from  successive  steps  in  a  radioactive  disintegration.  This  gen- 
eralization is  in  complete  accord  with,  and  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of,  the  theory  of  atomic  structure  outlined  in  section  1. 
It  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of  that  theory  as  follows: 

1.  In  a  radioactive  transformation  in  which  a-particles  are 
expelled,  the  resulting  new  element  must  be  composed  of  atoms 
with  a  nuclear  charge  2  units  less  and  with  an  atomic  weight 
approximately  4  units  less  (Cf.  Fig.  76)  than  that  of  the  par- 
ent element.  The  atomic  number  therefore  undergoes  a  decrease 
of  2  units  and  the  new  element  will  occupy  a  position  in  the  peri- 
odic system  two  groups  lower  down  than  the  one  occupied  by  its 
parent. 

2.  In  a  jS-ray  decomposition  the  atomic  weight  of  the  new  ele- 
ment will  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of  its  parent,  since  the 
mass  of  the  electron  lost  is  a  negligible  portion  of  the  mass  of  the 
whole  atom.  (Cf .  Kg.  76.)  This  electron  comes  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  parent  atom,  however,  so  that  the  nuclear  charge  and  thus 
the  atomic  niunber  of  the  new  element  will  be  1  unit  larger  than 
that  of  its  parent  and  it  will  thus  occupy  a  position  in  the  periodic 
system  one  group  higher  up  than  its  parent. 

By  means  of  this  simple  generalization  the  atomic  numbers 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  all  the  elements  of  a 
given  disintegration  series  can  be  predicted,  if  the  atomic  number 
of  one  of  the  elements  is  known.  The  arrangement  of  all  the 
known  radioactive  elements  in  the  MendelejeflF  table  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  scheme  is  shown  in  Fig.  79.  If  we  start 
with  the  radimn  series,  for  example,  we  find  Ui,  an  element  in 
Group  6A.  It  undergoes  an  a-ray  disintegration  and  produces 
U-Xi,  an  element  belonging  to  Group  4A.  This  in  turn 
undergoes  j8-ray  decomposition  and  produces  U-X2  which  be- 
longs to  Group  5A,  etc.,  the  final  product  being  an  element  in 
Group  4B.  The  atomic  numbers  of  the  elements  are  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  fact  that  a  single 
place  in  the  periodic  system  is  filled  by  several  different  elements. 
Thus  the  place  occupied  by  Pb  in  the  table  is  also  filled  by  Ra-B, 
Ra-D,  Th-B,  and  Ac-B,  together  with  five  other  unnamed  ele- 
ments which  are  the  stable  end  products  of  the  different  disinte- 
gration series.     These  other  elements  are  all  isotopes  (1,  2f 
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Pb,  that  is,  they  are  chemically  indistinguishable  from  Pb,  and 
non-separable  from  it  by  any  chemical  means.     They  all  have 
substantially  identical  spark  and  arc  spectra  (cf .  1, 2c)  and,  except 
for  differences  in  atomic  weight  and  the  behavior  determined 
thereby,  are  identical  elements.     The  atomic  weights  of  the  'diff- 
erent isotopes  as  far  as  they  have  been  determined  or  can  be 
inferred  are  shown  in  Fig.  76. 
;[        AH  of  the  known  facts  concerning  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  thirty  odd  radio-elements  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  their  arrangement  in  the  periodic  system  as  shown 
in  Fig.  79.     All  of  the  elements  fit  readily  into  the  s^-stem  and 
the  only  vacant  space  in  a  disintegration  series  which  existed 
at  the  time  the  table  was  first  prepared  was  later  filled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  U-X2  or  "Brevimn"  by  Fajans  and  Gohring. 

4.  Hydrogen  and  Helium  Nuclei  as  Units  of  Atomic  Struc- 
ture. ^»^ — We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section  that  in  the  ease  of 
^he  heavy  radio-elements  the  loss  of  an  a-partiele  of  mass  four 
®lufts  the  element  two  groups  to  the  left  in  the  periodic  table  and 
decreases  its  atomic  niunber  by  2.     If  a  similar  relation  held  true 
^^i*  the  lighter  elements,  then  beginning  with  helium  the  addition 
^^   4  to  the  atomic  weight  for  each  increase  of  2  in  the  atomic 
^^^linber  ought  to  give  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  belong- 
^^g  to  the  even  numbered  groups  of  the  periodic  table,  provided 
^te  changes  in  mass  due  to  variations  in  the  manner  and  degree 
^t  packing  (XXVII,  1)  in  the  nuclei  of  the  successive  elements 
^ould  be  neglected. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  careful  examination  of  the  atomic 
Wghts  of  the  elements  has  been  made  by  Harkins^  and  Wilson 
\irho  find  that  the  above  rule  holds  very  closely,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  for  all  the  elements  with  atomic  weights  less  than  60. 
A  similar  rule  also  holds  for  the  elements  of  the  odd-numbered 
groups  in  the  periodic  table,  if  the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
first  of  these  elements,  lithium,  is  built  up  from  one  helium  and 
three  hydrogen  nuclei.  The  results  of  this  point  of  view  and  the 
agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated  atomic  weights 
is  shown  in  Table  XXXVII,  which  also  contains  the  formulas  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  atoms  according  to  the  same  hypothesis. 

« William  Draper  Harkins  (1873-  ).  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  atomic  weights  marked  ''Calc.  *' 
in  the  table  are  computed  on  the  basis  H=^l,  those  marked 
"  Obs. "  are  the  directly  determined  values  on  the  basis  H  =  1.0078 
(i.e.,  0  =  16).  That  the  agreement  between  the  two  is  never- 
theless close  is  interpreted  by  Harkins  and  Wilson*^  as  indicating 
that  the  packing  effect  in  the  formation  of  these  elements  from 
hydrogen  nuclei  and  electrons  must  involve  a  constant  decrease 
of  about  0.77  per  cent,  in  the  mass  of  the  resulting  atom;  and  that 
nearly  all  of  this  decrease  probably  takes  place  when  the  helium 
atom  is  formed,  which  agrees  with  the  great  stability  of  the  helium 
nucleus  as  a  secondary  unit  of  atomic  structure.  We  thus  have 
for  the  first  time  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
peculiar,  but  well-known  fact  that  the  whole-number  relationship 
among  the  atomic  weights  is  much  more  exact  on  the  0=16 
than  on  the  H=l  basis.  The  table  shows  elements  correspond- 
ing to  all  possible  multiples  of  He  except  2He  and  9He.  In  place 
of  the  QHe  we,  however,  find  lOHe  occurring  twice,  as  A  and  Ca. 

These  two  elements  are  isomeric  since  they  contain  the  same 
numbers  of  units  of  each  kind  of  electricity.  These  units  are 
differently  distributed  however.  Thus  the  calcium  atom  con- 
sists of  a  nucleus  composed  of  10  a-particles  surroimded  by  20 
planetary  electrons  while  the  argon  atom  consists  of  a  nucleus 
composed  of  10  a-particles  plus  2  cementing  electrons  surrounded 
by  18  planetary  electrons.  Other  instances  of  isomeric  atoms  are 
also  known. 

The  numerical  relationships  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  displayed  by  Table  XXXVII  were  first  discovered  em- 

^Increment  from  Series  2  to  Series  3  =  4He,  Increment  from  Series  3  to 
Series  4  —  5He  {4He  for  K  and  Ca).  Increment  from  Series  4  to  Series 
5  -  6He. 

"This  table  gives  Series  2,  3  and  4  of  the  periodic  system,  built  up  by 
adding  the  weight  of  one  helium  atom  for  each  change  of  two  places  to  the 
right,  and  by  adding  enough  multiples  of  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  atom  to 
make  up  the  atomic  weight.  In  order  to  make  the  relationship  apparent  a 
symbolical  representation  has  been  used,  He  being  taken  to  stand  for  the 
wdght  4,  and  H  for  the  weight  1.00.  Built  up  in  this  way,  the  atomic 
weights  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  even  numbered  groups  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  gludnum)  may  be  represented  by  a  whole  number  of  symbols  He, 
while  aU  of  the  atomic  weights  in  the  odd  groups  [with  the  exception  of 
Gl  and  So]  may  be  represented  by  3H  plus  a  whole  number  of  symbols  He.'* 
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pirically  by  Rydberg*  as  early  as  1886  and  his  paper,  in  fact,  con- 
tains a  purely  empirical  presentation  of  nearly  all  the  periodic 
relationships  which  are  today  finding  physical  interpretations  in 
terms  of  atomic  structure.  His  mathematical  representation* 
of  these  relationships  involved  certain  empirical  constants  which 
are  interpreted  by  our  modern  theory  in  terms  of  hydrogen  and 
helium  units,  the  charge  on  the  nucleus,  and  the  packing  effect, 
respectively. 

The  relation  connecting  atomic  weight  with  atomic  number  for 
the  elements  shown  in  Table  XXXVII  can  be  expressed  mathe- 
matically by  the  equation 

A,.  =  2A^  +  Ji  +  >^(  -  1)^-^  (2) 

Beginning  with  the  element  Ni,  this  relation  ceases  to  hold  accu- 
rately for  the  elements  of  higher  atomic  weights  imtil  we  reach 
the  radioactive  elements  where  it  again  holds.  Its  apparent 
failure  for  many  of  the  elements  of  atomic  numbers  between  28 
and  80  may  well  be  due  to  the  presence  of  two  or  more  isotopes 
in  the  element  as  it  occurs  in  nature.  The  apparently  excep- 
tional behavior  of  CI,  Mg,  and  Si  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  elements  are  isotopic  mixtures.  The  formula  given  in  the 
table  is  for  one  of  these  isotopes  only  in  each  instance. 

Problem  1. — To  what  elements  would  atoms  having  the  following  nuclear 
formulas  belong.  a^e2j  oc7^2«2,  asA/ia^a,  otzhj  a^he?  Calculate  the  atomic 
weight  of  each  of  these  atomic  species.  What  elements  would  be  produced, 
if  the  bombardment  of  nitrogen  by  a-particles  resulted  in  driving  out  of 
the  nucleus,  h  in  part  of  the  collisions  and  h2e  in  others? 

5.  The  Arrangement  of  the  Electrons  Exterior  to  the  Nucleus. 

Two  types  of  theories  have  been  advanced  for  the  piu-pose  of 
correlating  the  known  properties  of  an  atom  with  the  arrangement 
of  its  non-nuclear  electrons.  The  first  type  of  theory  is  mainly 
due  to  the  work  of  the  physicists — Thomson,  Rutherford, 
Bohr,*  Nicholson*'  and  KosseH  and  assumes  that  the  non-nuclear 
electrons  rotate  or  vibrate  in  orbits  about  the  nucleus.    This 

«  J.  R.  Rydberg.     Professor  of  Physics,  Lund  University,  Sweden. 

*  Niels  Bohr,  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen. 

•  J.  W.  Nicholson.     Since  1912  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Kings  Col- 

"t  the  University  of  XiOndon. 

w  Kossel,  Department  of  Physics,  Munich  Institute  of  Technology. 
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fpc  of  theory  has  been  most  successful  in  connection  with  the 
Oantitative  interpretation  of  radiation  phenomena,  specific 
s,  the  photo-electric  effect,  and  characteristic  X-raj-s,  but 
found  verj-  Httle  apphcation  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
femical  properties  of  the  atom. 

The  second  tj-pe  of  theory  is  based  mainly  upon  the  known 
temical  behavior  of  tJie  elements  as  depicted  by  the  periodic 
^Btem,  and  the  atom  model  of  this  theory  has  been  highly  suc- 
EBsful  in  interpreting  all  of  the  chemical  and  manj-  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  elements.  This  thcorj',  originated  by  G.  N 
Ifiwis  and  developed  and  extended  by  Langmuir,  has  been  vari- 
iffialy  called  the  theory  of  the  "cubical  atom,"  the  theory  of  the 
"'static  atom,"  and  the  "octet  theory," 

'  In  tbis  theory  the  electrons  are  assiuned  to  oscillate  or  vibrate 
about  certain  fixed  positions  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  Bys- 
■tam  of  planetary  electrons  of  a  given  atom  constitutes  a  sym- 
metrical arrangement  in  space.  The  electrons  are  assumed  to 
te  arranged  in  a  series  of  concentric  shells,  the  first  shell  contain- 
JOg  two  electrons,  while  all  of  the  others  tend  to  hold  eight,  these 
oglit  being  placed  symmetrically  at  the  corners  of  a  cube  or  in 
rPairs  at  the  corners  of  a  regular  tetrahedron.  No  shell  can 
^Contain  more  than  S  electrons  but  the  outer  shell  may  contain 
^1  4  or  6  depending  upon  the  total  number  of  electrons  in  the 
Jtom.  When  atoms  combine  this  process  usually  consists  in 
The  sharing  of  two  outer  electrons  by  tlie  two  atoms.  These  two 
'dectrons  constitute  the  chemical  bond,  that  is,  in  the  molecule 
ttch  bond-electron  is  a  part  of  the  outer  shell  of  both  atoms. 
wiie  various  hypotheses  which  make  up  this  theory  have  been 
pimmarized  by  Langmuir  in  the  following  postulates: 
I  1.  The  electrons  in  atoms  are  either  stationary  or  rotate, 
jGTolve  or  oscillate  about  definite  positions  in  the  atom.  The 
tllectrons  of  the  most  stable  atoms,  namely,  those  of  the  inert 
gases,  have  positions  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  plane  called 
the  equatorial  plane,  passing  through  the  nucleus  at  the  center 
af  the  atom.  No  electrons  lie  in  the  equatorial  plane.  There  is 
an  axis  of  symmetry  (polar  axis)  perpcntlicular  to  the  plane 
through  which  four  secondary  planes  of  symmetry  pass,  form- 
ing angles  of  45°  with  each  other.  These  atoms  thus  have  the 
symmetry  of  a  tetragonal  crystal. 
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2.  The  electrons  in  any  given  atom  are  distributed  through  a 
series  of  concentric  (neariy)  spherical  shells,  all  of  equal  thickness. 
Thus  the  mean  radii  of  the  shells  form  an  arithmetrical  series 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  the  effective  areas  are  in  the  ratios  1:2*:  3*:4*. 

3.  Each  shell  is  divided  into  cellular  spaces  or  cells  occupying 
equal  areas  in  their  respective  shells  and  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  shells  according  to  the  symmetry  required  by 
postulate  1.  The  first  shell  thus  contains  2  cells,  the  second  8, 
the  third  18,  and  the  fourth  32.  I 

4.  Each  of  the  cells  in  the  first  shell  can  contain  only  one  elec- 
tron, but  each  other  cell  can  contain  either  one  or  two.  All  the 
inner  shells  must  have  their  full  quotas  of  electrons  before  the 
outside  shell  can  contain  any.  No  cell  in  the  outside  layer  can 
contain  two  electrons  until  all  the  other  cells  in  this  layer  contain 
at  least  one. 

5.  Two  electrons  in  the  same  cell  do  not  repel  or  attract  one 
another  with  strong  forces.  This  probably  means  that  there  is  a 
magnetic  attraction  (Parson's  magneton  theory)  which  nearly 
counteracts  the  electrostatic  repulsion. 

6.  When  the  number  of  electrons  in  the  outside  layer  is  small, 
the  arrangement  of  the  electrons  is  determined  by  the  (magnetic?) 
attraction  of  the  underlying  electrons.  But  when  the  niunber  of 
electrons  increases,  especially  when  the  layer  is  nearly  complete, 
the  electrostatic  repulsion  of  the  underlying  electrons  and  of 
those  in  the  outside  shell  becomes  predominant. 

?•  The  properties  of  the  atoms  are  determined  by  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  electrons  in  the  outside  layer  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  able  to  revert  to  more  stable  forms  by  giving 
up  or  taking  up  electrons,  or  by  sharing  their  outside  electrons 
with  atoms  with  which  they  combine.  The  tendencies  to  revert 
to  the  forms  represented  by  the  atoms  of  the  inert  gases  are  the 
strongest,  but  there  are  a  few  other  forms  of  high  symmetry 
such  as  those  corresponding  to  certain  possible  forms  of  nickel 
palladium,  erbium  and  platinum  atoms  towards  which  atoms 
have  a  weaker  tendency  to  revert  (by  giving  up  electrons  only). 

8.  The  stable  and  symmetrical  arrangements  of  electrons  cor- 
responding to  the  inert  gases  are  characterized  by  strong  internal 
weak  external  fields  of  force.     The  smaller  the  atomic 
the  weaker  the  external  field. 
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9.  The  most  stable  arrangement  of  electrons  is  that  of  the 
pair  in  the  helium  atom.  A  stable  pair  may  also  be  held  by :  (a)  a 
single  hydrogen  nucleus:  (6)  two  hydrogen  nuclei;  (c)  a  hydro- 
gen nucleus  and  the  kernel  of  another  atom;  (d)  two  atomic 
kernels  (very  rare). 

10.  The  next  most  stable  arrangement  of  electrons  is  the  odet^ 
that  is,  a  group  of  eight  electrons  like  that  in  the  second  shell  of 
the  neon  atom.  Any  atom  with  atomic  number  less  than  twenty, 
and  which  has  more  than  three  electrons  in  its  outside  layer  tends 
to  take  up  enough  electrons  to  complete  its  octet. 

11.  Two  octets  may  hold  one,  two,  or  sometimes  three  pairs 
of  electrons  in  common.  One  octet  may  share  one,  two,  three  or 
four  pairs  of  its  electrons  with  one,  two,  three  or  four  other  octets. 
One  or  more  pairs  of  electrons  in  an  octet  may  be  shared  by  the 
corresponding  number  of  hydrogen  nuclei.  No  electron  can  be 
shared  by  more  than  two  octets. 

This  theory  explains  the  periodic  properties  of  all  the  elements, 
including  those  of  the  eighth  group  and  the  rare  earths.  It  also 
meets  with  success  in  explaining  the  magnetic  properties  of  the 
elements,  and,  in  fact,  it  applies  as  well  to  the  so-called  physical 
properties,  such  as  boiling  points,  freezing  points,  electric  conduc- 
tivity, etc.,  as  it  does  to  the  "chemical"  properties.  It  leads  to  a 
simple  theory  of  chemical  valence  applying  equally  well  to  polar 
and  to  non-polar  substances.  In  the  case  of  organic  compoimds 
the  results  are  identical  with  those  of  the  ordinary  valence  theory, 
but  with  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
compounds  the  new  theory  applies  as  well  as  to  inorganic  com- 
pounds, where  the  ordinary  valence  theory  fails  completely. 

This  theory  explains  also  the  structure  of  compounds  which, 
according  to  Werner's  theory,  are  second  order  compounds  with  a 
coordination  number  equal  to  four.  According  to  the  present 
theory  such  compounds  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  typical 
primary  valence  compoimds. 

This  valence  theory  is  based  on  the  following  simple  equation: 

e  =  8n  —  2p 

where  e  is  the  total  number  of  available  electrons  in  the  outside 
shells  of  all  the  atoms  in  a  molecule;  n  is  the  number  of  octets 
forming  the  outside  shells,  and  p  is  the  number  of  pairs  of  elec- 
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I  mils  brid  in  common  by  the  octets.     This  equation  is  a  com] 
lual hf matical  statement  of  the  primary  valence  reqi 
nol  only  in  oi^anic  but  also  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  inert  gases  are  thoae  in  which  all  the  cells  in  the  out 
eliell  have  equal  numbers  of  electrons.     Thus,  according  to 
first  four  postulates,  helium  has  two  electrons,  neon  has  ten, 
eighteen,  krypton  thirty-six,  xenon  fifty-four  and  niton  ei 
six.     All  atoms  with  an  atomic  number  greater  than  that 
helium  (2)  have  as  their  first  shell  a  pair  of  electrons  close  to 
nucleus.     The  line  connecting  the  two  electrons  estabUshes 
polar  axis  for  the  atom.     Neon  has  in  its  second  shell  eight  ele^ 
Irons,  four  in  each  hemisphere  (i.  e.,  above  and  below  the  equft- 
torial  plane),  arranged  sj-mmetrically  about  the  polar  axis.    TTie 
eight  electrons  are  thus  nearly  at  the  corners  of  a  cube.     In  argon 
there  are  eight  more  electrons  in  the  second  shell.     In  all  elements 
of  higher  atomic  number  the  second  shell  is  hke  that  in  aigaa. 
Krypton  has  in  its  third  shell  nine  electrons  in  each  hemisphere, 
syinractrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  polar  axis  and  to  ti» 
four  electrons  in  the  second  shell.     The  ninth  electron  in  each 
hemisphere  goes  into  the  polar  axis.    This  fact  accounts  for  the 
position  and  properties  of  iron,  cobalt  and  nickel.     Xenon  is  like 
krypton,  except  that  it  has  twice  as  many  electrons  in  its  third 
shell.     Niton  has  sixteen  electrons  in  each  hemisphere  of  its 
fourth  shell.     These  are  easily  placed  symmetrically  with  respect 
to  the  polar  axis  and  the  eight  underlying  electrons. 

This  theory  leads  to  very  definite  conceptions  as  to  the  poair 
tions  of  the  electrons  in  the  molecules  or  space  lattices  of  com- 
pounds. The  structures  of  molecules  of  Na,  CO,  HCN  and  NO 
prove  to  be  exceptional  in  that  the  kernels  of  both  atoms  in  the 
molecule  are  contained  within  a  single  octet.  This  accounts 
for  the  practically  identical  "physical"  properties  of  nitn^n 
and  carbon  monoxide  and  for  the  abnormal  inertness  of  molecular 
nitrogen. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  postulates  are  so  strikiag 
that  one  may  safely  reason  that  they  establish  the  fundamental 
correctness  of  the  theory  even  though  modilicationa  may  and 
doubtless  will  be  made  aa  it  becomes  more  fully  developed  and 
tested.  For  the  details  of  the  application  of  this  theorj-  to 
lus  cases  the  student  should  consult  the  following  papen: 
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i  G.  N.  Lewis,  The  Atom  and  the  Molecule,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
18,  762  (1916).  (2)  IrviDg  Langmuir,  The  Arrangeritmt  of 
edrons  in  Atoms  and  Molecules,  Ibid.,  41,  868,  1919;  Isoinorjih- 
m,  Isosleristn  and  Covalence,  Ibid.,  41, 1543;  and  The  Octet  Theory 

Valence,  Ibid.,  42,  274  (1920). 

6.  The  Periodic  System.-  Table  XXXVIII  shows  the  airat^e- 
lent  of  the  elements  in  the  Periodic  System  and  Chart  I  repre- 
snts  an  attempt  to  picture  the  electron  arrangement  of  the 
lements  of  the  firet  seven  periods,  according  to  the  Lewia- 
Jangmuir  theory. 


Layer.  N 
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Table  XXXVIII 


)   the   Arrangement  of  Their 


No, 

Na, 

K„ 

Al,. 

Sir. 

Pii    s„ 

Cl„ 

AlB 

Ti„ 

v.,     Cr,H 

Mn, 

Fe„  Co,T  Ni,^ 

Kr„ 

Rb, 

Sr., 

Y„ 

"^ 

Cb„   Moh 

43 

Ru..Rh„Pd.4 

Pda 

A. 

C<i., 

In,, 

Sn, 

Shs,    Te., 

h. 

Xc, 

Cas 

Bai, 

Las 

Cp; 

Prj,    N(Im 

01 

Hiu,  Ka„Gd« 

Tb,s  Ho«, 

Dy„  Eres    Tn,5,Tm',o  Yb,. 

LU7.  1 

Er^ 

Tm'j9  Tinrf 

Ybfi   Lu3  |Ta„   \V„      7.0 

Os„f 

,7  Ptn\ 

Ft(J 

Avi„He^ 

Tls,    Pfa,,    Bis,    R^Fs,  S5 

m 


Nti,  87 


Ra,, 


At.,   Th,D   U*:,„  U.! 


The  small  numbers  apijearing  in  the  table  are  the  atomic  numbers  of 
le  corresponding  elements.  The  Roman  numerals  in  the  first  column 
iq>resent  the  serial  numbers  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  atom,  the  Italic  leU 
trs  indicating  the  outside  layer  of  this  shell.  The  numbers  in  the  second 
erticat  colunm  represent  the  index  number.  In  order  to  find  the  number 
electrons  in  the  unfilled  outside  layer  of  any  atom  in  the  table,  subtract 
>m  ita  atomic  number,  the  immediately  preceding  index  number  found 
\  column  2. 

The  hydrogen  atom  consists  simply  of  one  positive  electron 
rith  one  negative  electron  revolving  about  it,  and  is  not  repre- 
mted  on  the  chart.    The  first  atom  represented  on  the  chart  is 
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He,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of  four  positive  electrons  (bydrogei-  - 
nuclei)  "cemented"  by  two  (negative)  electrons  and  having  tw^" 
electrons  (the  first  "shell")  exterior  to  the  nucleus.  In  the  nex^  '^ 
and  all  succeeding  elements  up  to  K,  the  atom  consists  of  ^* 
kernel,  pictwed  only  in  the  case  of  Li,  composed  of  a  nucleu^^ 
(composition  not  pictured,  see  Table  XXXVII),  and  the  Hi^ 
shell,  surrounded  by  the  second  shell.  This  second  shell  contmn^s 
the  number  of  electrons  indicated,  its  eight  cells  being  filled  witiL-* 
one  electron  each  when  we  reach  Ne  and  with  two  electrons  each 
when  we  reach  A.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  elementa  o{« 
the  first  two  rows  are  determined  by  their  tendencies  to  reverl 
by  taking  on  or  giving  up  electrons,  to  the  stable  form  of  t 
next  preceding  or  following  zero-group  element. 

From  K  to  Cs  the  kernel  of  the  atom  is  identical  with  the  a 
atom  except  for  its  nucleus  which  is,  of  course,  different  for  a 
element.  This  kernel  is  pictured  (without  its  18  electrons)  o 
in  the  case  of  K,  Ni,  Kr  and  Xe,  but  is  understood  to  be  pre^ 
in  each  case.  The  shell  of  the  atom  contains  IS  cells  and,  bq 
ning  with  K,  electrons  are  added  as  shown,  all  the  cells  1: 
filled  only  when  we  reach  Kr.  Atom  number  26,  Fe,  while  itf 
the  same  symmetry  as  Ne  or  Ar,  thus  does  not  otherwise  n 
them,  since  it  still  contains  14  empty  cells.  Br  and  I,  on  fl 
other  hand,  resemble  CI  and  F  because  they  lack  only  one  electron 
of  having  all  their  cells  filled.  As  explained  above,  the  ^  forma 
of  Ni  and  Pd  merely  represent  comparatively  stable  forms  which 
the  immediately  succeeding  atoms  tend  to  revert  to,  by  loss  of 
electrons.  Thus,  this  tendency  gives  Cu  and  Ag  a  positive  val- 
ance of  one  but  this  is  not  exhibited  to  the  same  degree  as  that,  of 
the  alkali  metals  where  this  valence  is  due  to  the  tendency  lo 
revert  to  the  very  stable  form  of  the  immediately  preceding  zero 
group  element. 

With  Xe  all  the  cells  of  the  second  shell  are  completely  filled 
and  with  Cs  the  filling  of  the  third  shell  begins.  This  shell 
contains  32  cells  and  the  filling  proceeds  as  before  (see  Table 
XXXVIII  for  the  remainder  of  the  elements.  The  Glling 
of  these  cells  once,  takes  us  through  the  long  series  of  rare 
earth  metals,  ending  finally  in  the  zero  group  element  J 
Nt  the  second  filling  of  the  third  shell  begins  but  the  j 
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Fxo*  80. — ^The  water  molecule.     B,  C.  Two  possible  forms  for  the  COg  mole- 
cule.    D,  E,  F  and  G.     The  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
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Fi<i.  81. — J.  The  sulphur  molecule,  Sg,     I.  The  phosphgrvw  oxy-acids. 
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Fio.  81a. — A«  B.  Forms  of   HsOs.      C.   Ozone.      D.   Oxygen.      K.   The   Ns 
molecule.    F.  The  Fs  molecule.     G.  BiOs.     H.  The  photiphonui  molecule. 
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system  ends  with  U,  all  of  the  elements  of  the  last  row  being 
radioactive  on  account  of  the  instability  of  their  nuclei. 

For  further  details  of  this  theory  the  papers  of  Langmuir  should 
be  consulted.  To  aid  in  the  discussion  of  this  theory  by  classes 
of  students  a  number  of  Langmuir's  valence  diagrams  are  re- 
produced here. 
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APPENDIX 
THERMODYNAMIC  DERIVATIONS 

The  Perfect  Thermodynamic  Engine 

1.  Introduction. — In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  frequently 
necessary  to  employ  various  purely  thermodynamic  equations, 
the  derivations  of  which  were  not  given.  It  was  merely  stated 
that  they  were  necessary  consequences  of  the  First  and  Second 
Laws  of  Thermodynamics.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chap- 
ter to  indicate  the  methods  by  which  these  important  and  funda- 
mental relationships  are  derived.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  make 
use  of  a  perfect  thermodynamic  engine  (X,  8)  arranged  so  that  it 
can  be  driven  by  the  physico-chemical  reaction  under  considera- 
tion. The  student  who  familiarizes  himself  with  the  use  of  this 
engine  will  find  thermodynamic  derivations  greatly  simplified  and 
after  a  little  practice  will  find  that  the  desired  result  can  usually 
be  written  down  simply  by  inspection.  Furthermore,  the  exact 
significance  of  each  of  the  quantities  involved  in  the  result  is 
made  perfectly  clear  by  the  natiu-e  of  the  processes  which  accom- 
pany the  operation  of  the  engine. 

2.  Description  of  the  Engine. — Figs.  82  and  83  illustrate  types 
of  the  engine,  the  essential  parts  of  which  are  the  following  (see 
Fig.  82): 

Two  reaction  chambers,  E  and  E'  (the  **  boilers '0,  contain  the 
system  under  consideration.  Each  chamber  is  placed  in  a  reser- 
voir, R  and  R',  of  infinite  heat  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  constant  temperature  within  the  chamber.  Each 
chamber  is  fitted  with  a  set  of  cylinders,  A,  B,  D,  A',  B',  D',  etc., 
which  connect  with  it,  when  necessary,  through  suitable  semi- 
permeable  membranes,  aa,  a'a'.  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with 
frictionless  pistons.  A,  B,  D,  A',  B',  D',  etc.,  which  may  be  semi- 
permeable or  impermeable  as  required.  Each  corresponding 
pair  of  pistons  is  connected  by  a  rigid  piston  rod,  thus  forming  a 
compouThd  piston,  AA',  BB',  DD',  etc.    The  piston  rods  have  zero 
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heat  capacities  and  are  non-conductors  of  heat  and  electricity, 
and  the  two  reservoirs,  R  and  R',  are  otherwise  insulated  from 
each  other  so  that  no  irreversible  transfer  of  heat  can  take  place 
between  them.  By  irreversible  transfer  of  heat  is  meant  a  flow 
of  heat  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperatiu-e  without  the  produc- 
tion of  maximum  work  (X,  7  and  8). 

3.  The  "Operation"  of  the  Engine.— The  ''operation''  of  the 
engine  consists  in  the  movement  of  the  compound  pistons  through 
finite  distances,  accompanied  by  corresponding  processes  which 
take  place  within  the  reaction  chambers.  These  processes  con- 
stitute the  physico-chemical  reaction  under  consideration  and  the 
process  which  takes  place  in  chamber  E  must  always  be  exacUy 
the  reverse  of  the  process  which  occurs  in  chamber  E'. 

During  the  operation  of  the  engine  the  following  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled:  (1)  The  two  reservoirs  must  never  differ  from 
each  other  in  temperature  by  more  than  an  infinitesimal  amoimt: 
when  such  a  difference  exists,  the  temperature  of  R  will  be  desig- 
nated by  T  and  that  of  R'  by  T  +  dT:  (2)  the  pressure  differ- 
ence against  the  two  heads  of  a  compound  piston  must  never 
exceed  an  infinitesimal  amount;  the  pressures  exerted  against 
the  pistons  of  E  will  be  designated  by  p,  P,  11,  etc.,  those  exerted 
against  the  pistons  of  E',  by  P  +  dP,  p  +  dp,  U  +  dll,  etc.; 
(3)  each  compound  piston  must  always  move  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  amount  of  external  work,  there  being  applied 
to  it  a  compensating  external  pressure  substantially  equal  to  the 
pressure  difference  on  the  two  piston  heads;  and  (4)  the  rates  of 
motion  of  all  the  pistons  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  equilibrium 
within  the  reaction  chambers  remains  undisturbed.  In  other 
words,  the  engine  must  always  operate  reversibly. 

4.  The  Work  Performed  by  the  Engine. — According  to  the 
Second  Law  of  the  work,  dA,  performed  by  a  perfect  heat  engine 
operating  between  the  temperatures  T  and  T  +  dT  is  (see  X,  8 
and  11) 

dA  =  Q^  (1) 

where  Q,  the  heat  absorbed  at  the  higher  temperature,  represents 
the  heat  effect  (reckoned  as  heat  absorbed)  of  the  physico-chemical 
reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  chamber  E'.  Just  what  this 
'eaction  is  in  a  given  case  will  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  watching 
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the  operation  of  the  engine.  U  6T  =  0,  that  is,  if  the  process  is 
an  isothermal  one,  then  evidently  d-i  =  0  also.  After  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  the  desired  result  is  obtained  simply  by  writing 
down  the  work  performcfi  l>y  each  of  the  compound  pistons  and' 

AT 
placing  the  sum  equal  to  Q-sr,  or  to  aero,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  reckoning;  the  work  performed  by  any  given  compound  pis- 
ton it  should  be  remembered  that  the  piston  always  moves  under 
an  infinitesimal  constant  pressure  difference  and  thai  hence  th« 
expression  for  the  work  which  it  performs  will  alwaj's  be  of  the 
form  vdp,  where  v  is  the  volume  through  which  the  piston  moves. 
(Cf.  equation  3,  X.)     In  some  instances  d/>  may  be  zero. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  algebraic  expression  for  the 
work  performed  by  any  compound  piston  during  the  operation  of 
the  engine  will  have  a  positive  sign  when  the  motion  is  from  right 
to  left  and  a  negative  sign  when  the  motion  is  from  left  to  n'ffW. 
This  convention  with  regard  to  the  sign  of  the  work  is  of  course  an. 
arbitrary  one.     The  reverse  convention  would  do  equally  well. 

6  The  Method  of  Using  the  Engine.— The  beginner  will  find 
it  helpful  to  adopt  a  definite  procedure  to  be  employed  in  every 
instance.  The  following  general  procedure  ia  recommended  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  applicable  to  every  case  where  it  is  desired 
to  derive  a  differential  eq\iation  which  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  alone.  The  procedure  is 
conveniently  divided  into  three  stages  which  should  be  invariably 
followed  in  the  order  given. 

I.  Filling  the  Engine.— FiW  both  chamljers  of  the  engine  with 
the  physico-chemical  system  under  consideration  and  designate 
the  vapor  and  osmotic  pistons  which  it  is  desired  to  employ.  The 
pressures  (p,  IT,  etc.)  against  these  pistons  will  be  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  engine.  The  lower  piston  DD'  will  be  used  as 
the  tolai-pressure  piston  in  every  case,  that  is,  the  pressure  exerted 
against  it  from  each  side  represents  the  total  external  pressure  P 
applied  to  the  systems  in  the  two  chambers.  Bring  the  heat 
reservoirs  R  and  R'  both  to  the  temperature  T.  The  engine  is 
now  filled  but  is  not  yet  ready  for  operation  because  the  pressures 
against  the  opposite  heads  of  each  compound  piston  are  exactly 
equal  in  every  case  and  there  is  no  tendency  for  any  piston  to 
move.     Clamp  each  piston  and  proceed  to  step  //. 
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II.  Changing  the  Variables. — On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
engine,  increase  the  value  of  the  independent  variable  by  an 
infinitesimal  amount.  The  independent  variable  in  any  case  is 
the  quantity  whose  effect  upon  the  system  we  wish  to  ascertain. 
Then  indicate  the  corresponding  increase  in  each  of  the  dependent 
variables,  that  is,  in  each  of  the  quantities  whose  variation  with 
respect  to  the  independent  variable  we  wish  to  discover.  The 
changes  in  the  dependent  variables  should  always  be  indicated  as 
increases  without  stopping  to  consider  wljethcr  the  change  is  really 
an  increase  or  a  decrease.  This  question  will  take  care  of  itself. 
We  are  now  ready  for  the  operation  of  the  engine. 

///.  Operating  the  Engine.— In  the  chamber  E'  allow  the 
physico-chemical  reaction  under  consideration  to  proceed  to  com- 
pletion in  the  direction  desired.  At  the  same  time  move  the  necee- 
Bary  pistons  reversibly  in  such  directions  as  to  maintain  the 
physical  condition  and  chemical  composition  of  the  system  in 
chamber  E'  exactly  what  it  was  at  the  moment  of  beginning  the 
operation.  The  reaction  in  chamber  E  will  be  found  to  proceed 
in  the  reverse  direction  and  the  condition  of  the  system  in  this 
chamber  will  also  remain  at  all  times  just  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation.  If  the  student  is  careful  to  see  that 
this  condition  is  fulfilled,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  oi 
the  engine  incorrectly. 

JV.  Fonnulating  the  Result. — Write  down  the  total  work 
formed  by  the  various  pistons  as  directed  in  section  4  above 

place  the  result  equal  to  Q-^r  or  to  zero,  as  the  case  may  I 

In  place  of  the  letter  Q,  however,  use  a  symbol  indicating  moi 
specifically  the  nature  of  the  heat  effect  of  the  process  taki 
place  in  chamber  E'.  Finally  rearrange  the  equation  so  thj 
the  left-hand  side  is  a  partial  differential  coefficient,  indicate 
aa  subscripts  the  quantities  or  variables  which  are  constat 
for  the  process  under-  consideration. 

The  use  of  the  above  method  of  procedure  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  considering  some  specific  examples.  The  cases 
considered  in  what  follows  include  the  derivations  of  most  of  tlie 
thermodynamic  equations  employed  in  this  book.  In  the  first 
few  oases  considered  the  method  of  procedure  outlined  above  will 
be  gone  through  in  detail,  but  afterward  it  will  be  suiBcient  to 
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indicate  the  condition  of  the  engine  just  before  beginning  the 
operation;  that  is,  the  first  two  steps  of  the  method  of  procedure 
will  be  left  for  the  student  to  carry  out. 

VaPOH    PllESBUHE 

6.  The  Vapor  Pressure  of  a  Pure  Substance,  (a)  Statement  of 
the  Problem.^The  equilibrium  between  vapor  and  hquid  (or 
vapor  and  crystal)  in  a  one-component  system  may  be  altered ;  (a) 
by  changing  the  total  pressure  on  the  liquid  (or  crystal)  phase  at 
constant  temperature:  (6)  by  changing  the  temperature  of  the 
system  while  keeping  the  pressure  on  the  liquid  (or  crystal) 
phase  constant:  or  (c)  by  changing  the  temperature  of  the  sys- 
tem and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  total  pressure  on  the 
liquid  (or  crystal)  phase  to  vary  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
always  equal  to  the  vapor  pressure.  We  shall  make  use  of  the 
perfect  thermodynamic  engine  in  order  to  determine  the  separate 
effects  of  these  different  factors  upon  the  vapor  pressure  of  a 
pure  liquid.  The  treatment  for  the  case  of  a  pure  crystal  is 
perfectly  analogous,  as  is  also  the  final  equation  obtained, 

(6)  The  Pressure  Coefficient  (2*  =  const.)> — -We  shall  use  the 
engine  shown  in  Pig.  82,  omitting,  however,  pistons  and  cylindera 
BB'. 

I.  The  engine  is  filled  as  follows:  Chamber  E  is  filled  with  the 
liquid  whose  vapor  pressure,  acting  through  the  membrane  aa 
(permeable  to  the  vapor  only)  against  piston  A,  is  p.  The  total 
pressure  on  the  liquid,  acting  against  piston  D,  is  P.  Tempera- 
ture of  R  =  r.     Chamber  E'  is  filled  exactly  as  E. 

II.  Change  the  pressure  on  piston  D'  from  P  toP  +  dP.  The 
pressure  on  piston  A'  will  then  become  p  +  dp,  and  the  engine  ia 
ready  for  operation. 

III.  Piston  AA'  moves  reversibly  from  right  to  left  (under  the 
pressure  difference,  dp),  while  one  mole  of  the  hquid  in  chamber  E' 
vaporizes  through  membrane  a'a' into  cylinder  A' and  one  mole' of 

>  Strictly,  the  amounts  of  material  which  are  vaporized  and  condensed 
reapectivoly  during  the  motion  of  the  compound  piston  AA'  are  not  oxactlj 
equal  but  difler  from  each  other  by  an  infinitesimal  amount.  This  difference 
need  not  be  considered,  however,  aa  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  equaliz- 
ing it  would  be  a  differential  of  the  second  order  and  therefore  negligible, 
(See  Jour.  Amur.  Chera.  Soc,  82,  472-474  (1010).) 
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the  vapor  in  cylinder  A  condenses  tlirough  membrane  aa  into 
chamber  E.  At  the  same  time  piston  DD'  moves  reveraibly  from 
left  to  right  (under  the  pressure  difference,  dP),  through  the 
volume,  Vo,  of  one  mole  of  the  liquid.  The  work  done  by  piston 
AA'  is  Ufldp  where  vo  is  the  volume  of  one  mole  of  the  vapor  at  the 
temperature  T  and  pressure  p.  The  work  done  by  piston  DD'  is 
~~  VodP.      We  have,  therefore, 

VoAp  -   I'ndP  =  0  (2) 


\6P/  t      Vo 


(3) 


which  ia  equation  (7,  XII). 

If  the  vapor  obeys  the  perfect  gas  laws,  equation  (2) 
the  form 

/aiog^\      T--'(,(i  -  &p) 

\    dP    It  RT 


(4) 


L 


where  Vo  is  the  moial  volume  of  the  liquid  under  zero  pressure  and 
^  is  the  mean  coefficient  of  compressibility  of  the  Uquid  as  defined 

(y'(,_  V) 
by  the  equation  defined  p= — „,  „ —     The  equation  can  now 

be  integrated.  Since  the  right-hand  member  of  equation  l_3) 
is  necessarily  positive,  the  vapoi'  pressure  always  increases  with 
increase    in    pressure    on    the    liquid    phase.     The    coefficient, 

\Sp)   '  '^  *''"''■"  ^"^r  temperatures    considerably  removed  fro 
the  critical  temperature  (thus  for  water   at    0°,  (ip) 

=  3.6' 10~*  mm.  per  atmosphere)  but  increases  with  the  temp* 
ture  and  becomes  equal  to  1  at  the  critical  temperature. 

(c)  The  Temperature  Coefficient  {P  =  const). — Let  us  now 
consider  the  effect  of  temperature  changes  upon  the  vapor  prea- 
Bure  of  a  liquid  which  is  under  constant  external  pressure  P, 
such'changes  as  would  occur,  for  example,  on  heating  the  liquid 
in  an  open  vessel  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  As  in 
the  previous  case,  we  will  make  use  of  the  engine  shown  in 
Fig.  82,  omitting  cylinder  BB'. 

/.  The  engine  is  filled  as  follows:  Chamber  E  is  filled  with  i 
liquid,  whose  vapor  pressure,  acting  through  the  semipermet 
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(i.e.y  only  to  the  vapor)  membrane  against  piston  A,  is  p.  Total 
pressure  on  liquid,  acting  against  piston  D,  is  P.  Temperature 
of  R  =  r.     Chamber  E'  is  filled  exactly  as  E. 

//.  Change  the  temperature  of  reservoir  R'  from  T  to  T  + 
dT.  The  pressure  against  piston  A'  will  then  become  p  +  dp. 
The  pressure  against  piston  D'  remains  P,  however,  by  the 
conditions  of  our  problem.     The  engine  is  now  ready  to  operate. 


a 
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Fig.  82. 

///.  Piston  AA'  moves  reversibly  from  right  to  -left  (^under  the 
pressure  difference,  dp),  while  one  mole  of  the  hquid  in  chamber 
E'  evaporates  through  the  membrane  a'a'  into  cylinder  A'  and 
one  mole^  of  the  vapor  in  cylinder  A  condenses  through  membrane 
aa  into  chamber  E.  At  the  same  time  piston  DD'  moves  from 
left  to  right  (under  the  pressure  difference,  zero)  through  the 
volume,  Vo,  of  one  mole  of  the  Uquid.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  liquid  in  both  chambers  shall  remain 
constant. 
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IV.  The  work  done  by  piston  AA'  is  fodp,  where  Vo  is  the  molal 
volume  of  the  vapor  at  the  temperature  T  and  pressure  p.  The 
work  done  by  piston  DD'  is  zero  because  the  pressures  are  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  heat  absorbed  from  reservoir 
R'  is  the  molal  heat  of  vaporization  L,  of  the  liquid  at  the  tem- 
perature T  and  the  constant  pressure  P,  because  vaporization  of 
the  liquid  under  these  conditions  is  the  physico-chemical  reac- 
tion which  takes  place  in  chamber  E'  during  the  operation  of  the 
engine.     We  have,  therefore, 

codp  =  L„y  {5a) 

or 

which  is  equation  (1,  XII). 

(d)  The  Temperature  Coefficient  (P  =  p).— The  latent  heat  of 

vaporization  of  a  liquid  is  usually  determined  by  condensing  (in  a 
calorimeter)  the  vapor  of  the  boiling  liquid.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  liquid  always  forms,  not  under  constant  pressure  at  all 
temperatures,  but  under  its  own  vapor  pressure  at  each  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  vapor  pressure 
under  these  conditions  can  be  at  once  written  down,  by  using  the 
engine  shown  in  Fig.  82.  The  arrangement  is  exactly  as  in  the 
preceding  case  except  thai  the  pressure  against  piston  D  is  p  ajui 
that  against  piston  D'  is  p  -j-  dp.  The  operation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  before  and  we  obtain  at  once  the  relation 

(6a) 
or 

which  is  the  Clausius-Clapeyron  equation,  equation  (2,  XII). 

Problem   1.— Carry  out  the  above  derivations  using  a  ciyata]line  aub- 

stance  instead  of  a  liquid. 

Problem  2. — Derive,  with  the  aid  of  the  engine,  an  expresaion  for  the  coeffi' 
cient    I  io-)  ,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  freezing  point  with  the 
pressure:  (1)  when  the  preaaure  on  both  phaaea  is  the  same;  BLnd  (2]  wtil 
the  preBBUce  on  the  crystalline  phase,  only,  ia  varied. 
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7.  The  Vapor  Pressures  ot  the  ConstitQeitts  of  a  Scdution. — If 

we  are  dealing  with  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  one  of  the  con- 
Btitueats  of  a  aolutioa  instead  of  with  ihe  vapor  pressure  of  & 
pure  liquid,  the  derivations  are  carried  out  exactly  as  above 
except  tliat  the  cbambere  of  the  engine  are  made  infinite  in  vol- 
ume. This  is  necessary'  in  order  that  the  removed  or  insertion  of 
one  of  the  constituents,  as  a  result  of  the  motion  of  the  vapor  pis- 
ton AA',  shall  cot  produce  a  change  io  the  composition  of  the 
solution.  The  final  equations  obtained  will  be  identical  in  form 
with  those  given  above  except  that  for  V©  we  will  write  T'o, 
the  partial  molal  volume  (XII,  3}  of  the  constituent  in  the 
solution,  and  for  L,  we  will  write  L.,  the  partial  molal  heat  of 
vaporization  of  the  constituent  from  the  solution.  The  exact 
significance  of  these  partial  quantities  will  be  clearly  evident  from 
the  operation  of  the  engine. 

Problem  3. — Derive  equation  (8,  XII).      (See  Jour.  Araer.  Chem.  Soc, 
32,  4n-181.) 

The  Thermodynamic  Relations  Conneotinq  the  Colliqativb 
Properties  of  a  Solution 

8.  Description  of  the  Engine. — The  type  of  engine  used  is 

shown  in  Fig.  82.  Both  chambers  are  filled  with  the  solution 
under  investigation.  Piston  AA'  is  a  "vapor  piston,"  that  is,  as 
it  moves  reversibly  toward  the  left,  for  example,  it  draws  the. 
vapor  of  the  solvent  out  of  chamber  E'  and  condenses  it  into 
chamber  E.  Piston  BB'  is  an  "osmotic  piston,"  As  it  moves 
reversibly  toward  the  left  it  allows  solvent  to  enter  chamber  E'  by 
passing  through  the  semipermeable  head  B',  while  at  the  same 
time  solvent  is  removed  in  a  similar  manner  from  chamber  E,  the 
space  behind  the  two  piston  heads  being  filled  with  pure  solvent. 
Piston  DD'  is  the  total-presam'e  piston.  It  moves  to  the  right  or 
left  during  the  operation  of  the  engine  whenever  a  volume  change 
in  the  chambers  renders  it  necessary,  out  since  in  the  following 
treatment  we  shall  deal  always  with  a  solution  under  constant 
external  pressure  (that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  example),  this 
piston  will  move  only  under  a  pressure  difference  of  zero.  Conse- 
quently no  work  is  involved  in  its  motion  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  attention  to  it  during  the  operation  of  the  engine. 
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For  our  solution  we  shall  take  any  homogeneous  liqmd  mixture 
of  any  number  of  constituents,  A,  B,  C,  etc.  Since  the  terms 
solvent  and  solute  are  pei-fectly  arbitrary  for  such  a  solution 
(XI,  4),  any  constituent  of  the  solution  may  be  considered  as  the 
solvent  in  the  following  derivations,  ■ 

9.  Osmotic  Pressure  and  Vapor  Pressure  (,P,  T  =  const.)- — 
To  ask  the  question,  "How  does  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  solvent 
from  any  solution  vary  with  the  osmotic  pressure?,"  is  equivalent 
to  asking  the  question,  "  How  does  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  pure 
liquid  solvent  vary  with  the  total  pressure  upon  it?"  (aee  defini- 
tion of  osmotic  pressure,  equation  (12,  XII))  and  this  relation 
has  already  been  derived.  It  is  equation  (3),  which  may  be  writ- 
ten as  follows  (since  by  definition  dll  =  ~  dP: 


Van }  p 


(-) 


This  is  equation  (15,  XII).     See  problem  6,  XII,  for  its  integ- 
ration. 

Problem  4. — Derive  equation  (7)  directly  by  meana  of  the  engine.       ^H 

10.  Osmotic  Pressure  and  Freezing-point  Lowering  (i^l 
const). — The  problem  may  be  stated  thus:  "How  does  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  change  with  the  temperature  at 
which  the  solution  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pure  crystalline 
solvent?"  The  arrangement  of  the  engine,  ready  for  operation, 
is  as  follows; 

Chamber  E:  Filled  with  a  solution  in  equilibrium  with  an 
excess  of  pure  crystalline  solvent  and  therefore  (XI,  8)  at  the 
t€9nperature  of  its  freezing  point,  Tr.  The  mole  fraction  of  the 
solvent  is  x.  The  pure  Uquid  solvent  (in  cylinder  B)  is  in  equi- 
librium with  the  solution  through  the  osmotic  membrane  of 
the  piston  head,  the  pressure  difference  on  the  two  aides  of  the 
membrane  being  n, 

Chamber  E' :  Exactly  as  chamber  E  except  that  the  mole  frac- 
tion of  the  solvent  is  j:  -|-  dx,  the  freezing  point  Tp  +  dTp  and 
the  osmotic  pressure  11  -|-  dll. 

dn  in  this  instance  is  given  by  the  expression 
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To  operate  the  engine  allow  one  mole  of  crystalline  solvent  to 
melt  in  chamber  E'  and  remove  the  resulting  liquid  osmotieally 
with  piston  BB'  which  moves  reveraibly  toward  the  right.  The 
reverse  operation  occurs  in  chamber  E.  The  work  done  by  piston 
BB'  is  —  V'odn.  The  heat  absorbed  at  the  higher  temperature 
(i.e.,  from  reservoir  R')  is  the  molal  heat  of  fusion  {L^)  of  the 
crystalline  solvent,  under  the  pressui'e  P,  to  form  liquid  solvent 
under  the  pressure  P  —  11,  when  this  process  takes  place  rever- 
a'bly.  This  heat  of  fusion  differs  from  the  ordinary  one  merely 
by  the  value  of  the  heat  of  compression  of  the  liquid  from  P  to 
P  —  U.    This  difference  is  negligible  for  most  practical  purposes. 

We  have,  therefore, 

-7,dn-^'  (9) 

or 

which  is  equation  (17,  XII).     For  the  integration  of  this  equation 
see  Jour.  Amer.  Cbem.  Soc,  32,  498  and  1636  (1910). 

11.  Vapor  Pressure  and  Freezing  Point  {P  =  const.). — The 
problem  may  be  stated  as  follows:  "How  does  the  vapor  pres- 
sure of  the  solvent  from  a  solution  vary  with  the  temperature  at 
which  the  solution  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pure  crystalline 
solvent?"  Now  the  vapor  pressures  from  the  solution  and  the 
crystalline  solvent  are  equal  when  the  two  are  in  equilibrium 
(X,  10);  consequently  this  question  is  the  same  as  inquiring, 
"How  does  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  pure  crystaUine  solvent 
vary  with  the  temperature?"  and  this  relation  has  already  been 
derived.  It  is  equation  (5)  which  we  may  write  as  follows  {using 
Tr  in  place  of  T  to  indicate  that  we  mean  the  absolute  tem- 
perature of  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution) : 

which  is  equation  (14,  XII). 

In  this  equation  L,  is  the  molal  heat  of  sublimation  of  the  pure 
crystalline  solvent  under  the  pressure  P  to  form  saturated  vapor 
at  the  pressure  p.     dp  is  expressed  by  the  equation. 


1 


b. 
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Problem  6. — Derive  equation    (11)   directly    by    means  of  the  e 
Integrate  the  equation  for  water,  on  the  assumption  that  the  specific  iii 
capacities  of  ice  and  its  saturated  vapor  are  equal.    (Cf.  equation  (21,  XX).) 

12.  Surface  Tension  and  Vapor  Pressure. — The  problem  maj 
be  stated  thus;  "Huw  does  the  surface  tension  of  a  solution 
vary  with  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  one  of  its  constituents, 
A?" 

We  shall  use  the  engine  shown  in  Fig.  82  except  that  piston 
BB'  will  be  a  surface  piston  instead  of  an  osmotic  piston,  thatis, 
when  rt  moves  from  right  to  left  it  increases  the  surface  of  the  solu- 
tion in  E  by  working  against  its  surface  tension  y,  while  the 
sm'face  of  the  solution  in  E'  is  allowed  to  decrease  under  the  pull 
of  its  surface  tension.  The  particular  mechanism  by  which  the 
siu^ace-piston  functions  inthia  way  is  obviously  of  no  importance. 

I.  The  chambers  of  the  engine  which  are  infinite  in  volume 
are  filled  as  follows. — Chamber  E  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  com- 
position x^,  x^,  .  .  .  etc.  The  partial  vapor  pressure,  p,  rf 
constituent  A  acta  through  the  membrane  aa'  against  the  piston 
A.  The  total  pressure  on  the  solution,  acting  against  piston  D 
is  P.  The  surface  tension  of  the  solution  acting  against  pistoQ 
B  is  7.  Temperature  of  R  =  7*.  Chamber  E'  is  filled  exactly 
as  E. 

II.  Change  the  mole  fraction  of  A  in  chamber  K'  from  i,  to 
Xj,  +  dx,.  Its  partial  vapor  pressure  then  becomes  p^  +  dp^, 
the  surface  tension  of  the  solution  becomes  7  +  d7  and  the  en- 
gine is  ready  to  operate. 

III.  Piston  AA'  moves  revcrsibly  from  right  to  left  (under  the 
pressure  difference  dp^)  until  one  mole  of  A  has  been  vaporized 
from  E'  and  condensed  into  E.  At  the  same  time  surface-piston 
BB'  moves  reversiblyfrom  right  to  left  (under  the  force  difference, 
dy)  until  the  superficial  area  of  the  solution  in  E'  has  decreased 
by  So  sq.  cms.  and  that  of  the  solution  in  E  has  increased  by  the 
same  amount,  where  S^  is  that  surface  which  contains  one  mole 
of  A  in  the  adsorbed  condition,  that  is,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  give  the  surface  film  the  same  composition  as  the 
interior  of  the  solution.  S„  may,  of  course,  be  either  a  positive 
or  a  negative  quantity. 

The  work  done  by  piston  AA'  is  vAp^  and  that  by  surface- 
piston  BB'  isS^7.     That  done  bypiston  DP', wfaiefa movcB ft'Om 
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eft  to  right  to  take  care  ot  ibe  Yohime  changes,  is  sero,  whence 
[>y  the  Second  Law,  we  have 

vAp^  +  SAy  =  0  (13) 

or 

where  g^  is  the  number  <rf  moles  of  A  adsorbed  per  sq.  cm.    This 
is  equation  (18,  XII). 
Introducing  the  perfect  gas  law,  gives  us 

(aS^),,,  -  -  «'■'•  <'^' 

Chemical  Equilibriuh 

13.  Statement  of  tiie  Problem. — ^Let  us  consider  any  chemical 
equilibrium,  expressed  by  the  equation 

oA  +  6B  + ^mM  +  nX  + (16) 

in  which  a  mols  of  the  substance  A  react  with  6  mols  of  the  sub- 
stance B,  etc.,  to  form  m  mols  of  the  substance  M  and  n  mols  of 
the  substance  N,  etc.  The  substances  entering  into  the  reaction 
are  in  equilibrium  with  each  other  in  any  homogeneous  phase  and 
there  may  or  may  not  also  be  present  in  the  phase  one  or  more 
other  substances  which  do  not  take  part  in  the  reaction,  a  solvent 
or  an  indifferent  gas,  for  example.  The  composition  of  the  phase 
is  represented  by  the  equation 

Xa  +  ^B+ +  xm  +  xs+ +  Xi  +  Xt+ =  1  (17) 

where  xx  is  the  mole  fraction  of  the  constituent  A,  etc.,  numerical 
subscripts  referring  to  substances  which  do  not  take  part  in  the 
chemical  equilibrium. 

Our  problem  is  to  determine  in  what  direction  and  to  what 
extent  the  chemical  equilibrium  is  displaced  by:  (1)  increasing 
the  concentration  [i.e.,  the  mole  fraction)  of  one  of  the  reacting 
substances;  (2)  increasing  the  total  pressure  on  the  phase;  and 
(3)  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  system.  In  deriving  our 
fundamental  equations  it  will  be  simpler  to  fix  our  attention 
chiefly  upon  some  particular  phase,  and  we  shall  choose  a  gaseous 
phase  which,  in  addition  to  the  reacting  substances,  cont^ains  also 
an  indifferent  gas  which  we  shall  call  constituent  1.  It  would 
correspond  to  a  solvent,  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  liquid  solution. 
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14.  Arrangement  of  the  Engine. — We  shall  make  use  o£il 
engine  shown  in  Fig.  83.  The  arrangement  when  ready  i 
operation  is  as  follows: 

Chamber  E:     Filled  with  the  gaseous  mixtiire  as  dee 
above,  the  composition  of  the  miirture  being  represented  by  q 
equation 

a^A  +  Xb  +  .  ■  .   +  ^  M+  Xy  ■{- -<rXi  =  \ 


m 


^ 


H& 


y^ 


=az^ 


! 


The  substances  A,  B,. .  M,  N, ,  .  arc  in  chemical  equilibrium; 
expressed  by  the  equation 

qA  +  6B  +  . .  .-^mU  +  «N  + 
The  partial  pressures  of  the  substances  taking  part  in  the  eq 
librium  act  thi'ough  suitable  semipermeable  membranes-  agaj 
the  pistons  as  follows:  pa  against  piston  A,  p^  against  pistoO 
Pm  against  piston  M,  and  -ps  against  piston  N,  The  total  ja 
sure  on  the  system  as  applied  by  piston  D  is  P. 
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I       Chamber  E' :  Analogous  in  every  respect  to  chamber  E  except 
that  the  equilibrium  has  been  slightly  displaced  by  some  cause 
^  that  the  partial  pressures  from  this  chamber  have  become 
pji  +  dpA  against  piston  A',  Pb  +  dps  against  piston  B',  etc. 

16.  Operation  of  the  Engine. — ^The  operation  of  the  engine 
Consists  in  the  movement  of  pistons  AA'  an  BB'  toward  the  right 
Until  a  moles  of  A  and  6  moles  of  B  have  been  forced  into  E'  and 
cSrawn  out  of  E;  and  the  simultaneous  movement  of  pistons 
"MNL'  and  NW'  toward  the  left,  removing  m  moles  of  M  and  n 
moles  of  N  from  E'  (as  fast  as  they  are  formed  by  the  reacting 
of  the  A  and  B  which  are  being  introduced  by  pistons  AA'  and 
BBO  and  forcing  them  into  E  (as  fast  as  they  are  required  to  re- 
place, by  reaction,  the  A  and  B  which  are  being  removed  by 
pistons  AA'  and  BB').     The  equilibrium  is  thus  not  disturbed 
in  either  chamber.     Piston  DD'  does  not  move,  because  all  the 
material  which  is  forced  into  a  chamber  by  one  pair  of  pistons  is 
removed  by  the  other  pair  and  hence  no  volume  change  occurs 
in  either  chamber  during  the  operation  of  the  engine.     It  is 
therefore  immaterial  whether  the  total  pressures  are  the  same 
in  both  chambers  or  not. 

16.  Formulating  the  Result. — The  work  done  by  pistons  AA', 
BBS  MM'  and  NN'  is 

mVi^dpM+nVjjdpji+ ,     .     , —avj^dp^  —  bv^dp^—  .     .     . 

or  more  briefly. 

^'^mvudp^ 

where  the  ±  sign  indicates  that  the  terms  for  the  substances  on 
one  side  of  the  reaction  must  be  taken  with  opposite  signs  from 
those  for  the  substances  on  the  other  side  of  the  reaction. 
Now  according  to  the  Second  Law  (see  Sec.  4,  above)  this  work 

dT  . 

is  equal  to  (1)  zero,  or  (2)  Qim,  according  as  the  displacement 

of  the  equilibrium  in  chamber  E'  is  brought  about  by  changing 
(1)  the  composition,  or  the  total  pressure,  or  both;  or  (2)  the 
temperature. 

In  the  former  case  we  have,  therefore, 

l^^mvudpu  =  0  (18) 

which  is  equation   (4,  XXII).     In  this  equation  dp  for  each 
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»ubata7ice  represeitls  the  coiriplete  differential,  dp  =   (sp)  '■^ 

'   di,  P  l>eing  the  total  pressure  on  the  system  and  x 


mole  fraction  of  any  constituent  of  the  system  whether  it  be  con- 
cerned in  the  chemical  reaction  or  not.  In  other  words,  if  the 
chemical  equilibrium  be  displaced  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
by  changing  either  the  pressure  or  the  composition  of  the  gas  or 
both,  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  partial  pressures  of  the 
molecular  species  concerned  in  the  equihbrium  must  occur  in  such 
a  way  as  to  fulfill  the  condition  represented  by  equation  (I8l. 

If  the  shift  in  the  equilibrium  is  brought  about  by  changing  the 
temperature  of  chamber  E'  from  T  to  T-\-dT,  we  obtain  equatioa 
(47,  XXII)  which  is 


(19) 


where  Hp,  the  heat-of-the-reaction  (XIX,  5),  is  the  heat  eco/ifd 
when  the  reaction  as  written  takes  place  at  amstanl  pressure,  frvm 
right  to  left,  that  is,  so  as  to  produce  the  substances  A  and  B. 

In  the  operation  of  the  engine  it  will  be  noted  that  in  chamber 
E'  the  reaction  proceeds  from  left  to  right,  that  is,  so  aa  to  produce 
M  and  N,  and  hence,  according  to  section  4  above,  lip  is  the 
heat  absorbed  during  this  process, 

17.  Chemical  Equilibrium  in  Solution. — The  thermodynaniii' 
laws  governing  chemical  equihbrium  in  solution  may  be  conven- 
ieutly  derived  in  terms  of  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  substaiicefl 
concerned  in  the  equilibrium.  The  operation  of  the  engine  is  very 
similar  to  that  described  above  for  gases,  the  chief  difference  beinE 
that  the  substances  involved  in  the  equihbrium  are  removed 
from  and  introduced  into  the  chambers  by  means  of  osmotic  pis- 
tons instead  of  vapor  pistons.  Thus  if  the  chambers  contain  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  substances  A,  B,  M,  and  N  in  chernical 
equihbrium  with  one  another,  then  cylinder  A  will  be  separated 
from  chamber  E  by  means  of  a  membrane  permeable  only  t«  the 
substance  A  and  will  contain  (in  front  of  the  piston)  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  A  at  such  a  concentration,  C^,  that  it  is  in  osmotic 
equilibrium  with  the  solution  in  chamber  E.  The  piston  A  isau 
osmotic  piston  permeable  only  to  the  pure  solvent  and  only  tl« 
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pure  solvent  is  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  behind 
the  piston  head.     Piston  and  cylinder  A'  are  similarly  arranged. 
Now  then,  if  piston  AA'  be  moved  reversibly  toward  the  right, 
the  solvent  will  flow  through  the  semipermeable  head  of  piston 
A  and  will  thus  dilute  the  solution  of  A  contained  in  the  cylinder. 
This  solution  will  then  no  longer  be  in  osmotic  equilibriimi  with 
the  solution  in  chamber  E  and  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
the  substance  A  will  pass  through  the  membrane  aa  from  cham- 
ber E  into  cylinder  A.    The  reverse  operation  occurs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  engine  and  we  thus  see  that  the  motion  of  the  osmotic 
piston  AA'  from  left  to  right  results  in  the  removal  of  A  from 
chamber  E  and  the  introduction  of  A  into  chamber  E',  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  vapor  piston  moving  in  the  same  direction.     The 
other  three  pistons  are  arranged  similarly  and  if,  for  example, 
reservoir  R  is  at  the  temperature  T  and  reservoir  R'  at  the  tem- 
perature T  +  dT,  the  operation  of  the  engine  gives  us 

^  S±m7MdnM  =  Q^  (20) 

where  Q  is  the  heat  absorbed  when  the  reaction,  aA + 6B  =  mM + nN, 
takes  place  in  dilute  solution  under  such  conditions  that  it  per- 
forms the  maximum  amoimt  of  external  work,  for  this  is  what 
happens  in  reservoir  R'  during  the  operation  of  the  engine. 

Now  the  work  performed  by  chamber  E'  during  the  operation 
is  (neglecting  differential  quantities) 

W^  =  mVjiy,  +  nV^n^  -  aVjl^  -  hV^Tl^  (21) 

and  for  a  dilute  solution,  according  to  equation  (28,  XIV),  nV«= 
RT  for  each  mole  of  solute,  thus  giving  us 

TTma*  =  (m  +  n-a-  h)RT  (22) 

According  to  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics  we  have 

AC/  =  Q  -  TF  (23) 

and  hence 

Q  =  AC/ +  (m  +  n-a-  h)RT  (24) 

Now  by  definition 

F  =  l 
C 

and  from  equation  (28,  XIV)  we  obtain 

n  =  CRT  (26) 
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and  by  differentiation 

dn  =  RTdC  +  RCdT  (26) 

and 

Fdn  =  RTd]oe.C  +  RdT  (27) 

Combining  this  with  equation  (20)  above  gives 


S  *  (K raiofoC;  +  mRiT)  -  Q^ 

(28) 

which  on  combination  with  equation  (24)  becomes 

^m  +  n  -  a  -  bIMT  +  RTdiae,  -p|J  - 

J 

[AU  +  (m  +  n  -  a  -  b)RT]^ 

m 

or 

dlogJC,     At; 

(30) 

which  is  equation  (53,  XXII). 

Heat  Capacity 


18.  The  Difference  between  c^  and  c — Equation  (1,  XX)  ia 
consequence  of  the  First  and  Second  Laws  together  and  is  derived 
as  follows: 

For  1  gram  of  any  substance  we  obtain  from  equation  (29, 
XX)  differentiating  with  respect  to   T,  at  constant  pressure, 

(dr),"°'"  (dr),  +  ''(dT^), 

Equation  (30,  XX)  gives  iih  (for  m  =  1) 


1 
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which  on  combining  with  equation  (33)  gives 

Thus  far  we  have  made  use  of  the  First  Law  only. 

According  to  the  Second  Law,  for  any  process  involving  a  vol- 
ume change,  A»,  under  a  constant  pressure,  p,  we  have  the 
relation 

dA=Avdp==Q^  (36) 

Q  =  r^  (37) 

If  the  volume  change  is  an  infinitesimal  one,  the  heat  absorbed 
will  also  be  infinitesimal  and  equation   (37)  may  be  written 

dQ  =  r^  (38) 

or  "'* 

(g),=^(ii).         « 

Prom  equation  (29,  XX),  differentiating  with  respect  to  v  at 
constant  T,  we  find 

o.-m,*"        WO) 

whence  by  combination  with  equations  (35)  and  (39)  we  have 

which  is  equation  (la,  XX). 

Problem  6. — Remembering  that  for  any  substance  v  =  i(PfT)j  show  how 
equation  (la,  XX)  may  be  transformed  into  (16,  XX).  This  transformation 
ia  purely  mathematical. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS  FOR  ADVANCED 

STUDENTS 

The  student  is  supposed  to  find  whatever  additional  data  are 
required  for  the  solution  of  the  following  problems  and  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  best  values  to  employ 
for  the  case  in  hand.  In  some  instances  essential  data  may  not 
be  available  in  the  literature.  In  such  cases  the  student  should 
use  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  of  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  his  science  in  order  to  estimate  as  accurately  as  possible 
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the  required  values.  Tho  Laudolt-Borasteiii-Rotli  Physikalisch- 
Chemische  Tabellen  and  the  Annual  Tables  of  Physical  and 
Chemical  Constants  will  give  most  of  the  data  required.  Give  the 
source  of  aU  data  employed  and  justify  all  assumptions  made. 

Problem  1. — The  following  data  concerning  an  elementary  substance  in 
the  f^aseous  state  are  known:  (a)  Combined  with  a,  basic  element  it  gives  a 
strong  base-forming  compound  and  with  an  acid  element,  a  Htrong  acid- 
forming  compound;  (b)  itfi  molal  heat  capacity  at  constant  pressure  is  6.96 
cal.;  (c)  its  sulphur  compound  has  a  vapor  density,  referred  to  hydrogen, 
of  32  and  contains  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur;  (d)  1  gram  of  the  elementary 
substance  in  the  gaseous  state  at  0°  and  760  mm.  occupies  a  volume  of  700 
c.c.  What  conclusions  concerning  the  atomic  and  molecular  weights  of  the 
elementary  substance  can  be  drawn  from  each  datum  alone  and  from  all  the 
data  together?    State  the  principle  involved  in  each  conclusioo. 

Problem  3. — (<i)  The  compound  of  a  certain  element  with  mlvercontmns 
46.0  per  cent,  of  silver,  (6)  10  grams  of  this  (solid  insoluble)  compound  at 
80°  introduced  into  800  grams  of  water  at  20°  cause  its  temperature  to  rise 
0.046°.  (c)  The  compound  is  isomorphoua  with  silver  chloride,  (d)  The 
elementary  substance  itself  has  in  the  gaseous  state  a  specific  volume  of 
200  c.c.  at  327°  and  a  preesure  of  one  atmosphere,  (e)  At  higher  tem- 
peratures the  specific  volume  increases  much  more  rapidly  than,  propor- 
tionahty  to  the  absolute  temperature  would  require.  (/)  The  specific-heat- 
ratio  of  the  vapor  is  1.31.  State  just  what  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  and  its  mol.  wt.  in  the  gaseous  state  is  warranted  by 
(a)  abne;  by  (a)  and  (6) ;  by  {a)  and  (c) ;  by  (o)  and  (d) ;  by  (aj,  (d),  and  (e)  ; 
and  by  (a),  (d),  and  (J).     State  the  principle  involved  in  each  conclusion. 

Problem  3.— What  conclusion  concerning  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 
can  be  drawn  from  each  of  the  following  data:  (1)  separately;  (2)  from  (a) 
and  (d)  together;  (3)  from  (a)  and  (e)  together;  (4)  from  all  the  data  to- 
gether? (a,  0,4481  gram  of  the  element  yielded  an  oxide  weighing  0.6024 
gram.  (,b,  Two  chlorides  are  known,  one  with  a  vapor  density  (referred  to 
air)  of  6.14  and  the  other  with  a  vapor  density  (referred  to  air)  of  4.S6,  (d) 
With  ammonium  sulphate  the  clement  forms  a  double  sulphate  which  is 
isomorphous  with  ammonium  chrome-alum,  (g)  The  specific  heat  capacity 
of  tho  solid  oxide  is  0.1062  calorie  per  degree.  (/)  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
cliloride  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.     State  the  principle  involved  in  each 

Problem  4. — Estimate  (to  within  one-  or  two-tentha  of  a  degree)  the  boil- 
ing point,  under  atmospheric  presaiire,  of  a  solution  of  8.91  grams  of  phen- 
anthrene  in  100  grams  of  2-3-dimethylhexane.  (See  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  S3,  521   (1911).) 

Problem  6. — The  ionization  constant  of  NHiOH  in  aqueous  solution  at 
18°  is  17.2>10~'.  One  liter  of  a  0X149435  normal  aqueous  solution  of  am- 
monia was  shaken  with  1  liter  of  chloroform  until  equilibrium  wae 
established.     The   chloroform   layer   on    anal3rsiB   was   found   to    contain 
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0.001705  formula  weight  of  NHs.  If  0.0207067  formula  weight  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  a  bottle  containing  1  liter  of  water  and  1  liter  of  chloroform,  how 
much  will  be  present  in  each  solvent  when  equiUbrium  is  established  at 
18**?  Ammonia  exists  as  NHs  molecules  only  in  chloroform.  In  water 
it  is  chiefly  present  as  NHs  molecules,  but  a  small  quantity  hydrates  to 
form  NH4OH  which  ionizes  into  NH4'^  and  OH~-ions. 

(Note:  Found  by  experiment,  0.0007067  equivalent  in  the  CHCls  layer 
and  0.0200  equivalent  in  the  water  layer.) 

Problem  6. — To  a  solution  of  two  isomeric  substances,  A  and  B,  in  equilib- 
rium with  each  other,  a  third  substance,  C,  is  added  which  does  not  react 
with  A  but  reacts  slowly  and  finally  completely  with  B  according  to  the 
reaction  B  +  C  =  D.  The  equilibrium  between  A  and  B  establishes  itself 
instantaneously.  Derive  an  equation  which  will  express  the  concentration 
[D]  of  the  substance  D  after  a  time  tj  in  terms  of  the  original  concentrations 
[A],  [B],  and  [C],  and  the  velocity  constant  k  of  the  slow  reaction. 

Problem  7. — Diazoacetic  ester  decomposes  in  aqueous  solution  according 
to  the  equation,  CHNsCOsCsHfi+HaO^CHaOHCOaCaHfi+Nz,  and  the 
reaction  is  catalyzed  by  hydrogen-ion.  At  25**  in  a  solution  0.1  normal 
in  acetic  acid,  37.5  per  cent,  of  the  ester  is  decomposed  in  10  minutes.  As- 
suming that  it  takes  67  minutes  to  decompose  the  same  percentage  of  the 
ester  in  a  solution  0.1  formal  in  sodium  hydrogen  tartrate,  what  is  the 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  in  that  solution?  How  many  c.c.  of  N2 
(measured  under  standard  conditions)  will  be  evolved  in  half  an  hour  at 
25**  from  1  liter  of  a  0.25  molal  solution  of  the  ester  to  which  is  added  0.1 
mole  of  butyric  acid  and  0,05  mole  of  sodium  butyrate? 

Problem  8. — A  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  flowed  through  a 
cylindrical  tube  with  platinum  gauze  electrodes  25  cm.  apart,  in  such  a 
direction  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  migration  toward  the  anode  of  the 
hydroxide  ions  formed  at  the  cathode  is  just  compensated,  a  constant 
difference  of  potential  of  50  volts  being  maintained  at  the  electrodes. 
Calculate  the  rate  expressed  in  cm.  per  hour  at  which  the  solution  is  flowing 
through  the  tube.  Assume  that  the  degree  of  ionization  of  the  sodium 
hydroxide  in  the  presence  of  the  sodium  chloride  is  85  per  cent. 

Problem  9. — At  To**  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  substance  AaBb  in 
the  gaseous  state  according  to  the  reaction  2AoB6  =  aA2  +  6B2  is  ao,  the 
•  total  pressure  being  Pq,  If  Vi  Hters  of  AaBb  at  the  temperature  To  and 
pressure  Pi  are  mixed  with  V2  Uters  of  B2  at  the  temperature  T2  and  pressure 
Pj,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  maintained  at  To  and  its  pressure 
at  Ps,  what  will  be  the  degree  of  dissociation  ("3)  of  AaBb  in  this  mixture? 

Problem  10. — When  hydriodic  acid  is  heated  to  440°  until  equilibrium  is 
reached  it  is  25  per  cent,  dissociated  into  H2  and  1 2.  A  mixture  of  5.67  grams 
of  solid  iodine  and  1  liter  (measured  under  standard  conditions)  of  hydrogen 
is  heated  to  440**,  the  volume  being  kept  at  1  liter.  All  the  iodine  vaporizes, 
(a)  What  per  cent,  of  it  will  be  combined  with  the  hydrogen?  (6)  What  will 
be  the  total  pressure  of  the  mixture  and  its  density  referred  to  hydrogen? 
(c)  If  the  total  pressure  on  the  system  be  decreased  50  per  cent.,  how  much 
iodine  will  be  combined  imder  the  new  pressure? 
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Problem  11.— The  equiltbrium  eoasUnt  of  the  reaction.  N.  +  Oi  =2NO 
at  2675°  absoiuteia  jjo-7^.  =  X,=3^10-'.  WTiat  yield  of  NO  (in  per- 
cent,  by  volume)  would  one  obt&iu  at  this  t«mperstiire  and  at  atmospheric 
preflBure  (1)  from  air,  (2)  from  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent.  O,  and  60  per  cent. 
N|T  What  should  be  the  initial  contpMtioii  of  the  gaseous  mixture  in 
order  to  give  the  maiimum  j-icld  of  SO? 

ProMem  13. — In  each  of  two  bottles  are  placed  1  liter  <rf  water  and 
50  C-c.  of  a,  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  in  bcDiene.  0.03  mole  of  nCl 
is  added  to  the  fiist  bottle  and  0.025  mole  of  another  acid  (X)  to  the  second 
bottle,  both  of  these  acids  being  insoluble  in  benxene.  The  two  bottles  are 
then  rotated  at  18°  until  equihbnum  is  established,  after  which  the  ben- 
sene  layer  \a  drawn  ofT  from  each  bottle  and  analysed.  The  analyses 
show  the  same  content  of  picric  acid  in  the  benzene  layers  in  both  bottles. 
Calculate  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  in  a  0.02S  molal  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  X. 

Problem  13.— Calculate  the  heat  of  neutiBlizatJon  of  RbOU  by  HBr  in 
dilute  solution  at  100*.     (See  Table  XXXIV.) 

Problem  11. — Calculate  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  a  solution 
obtained  by  dissolving  61.55  liters  (measured  dry  at  27"  and  76  cm.)  of 
NH]  gas  in  2.5  Iit«rB  of  a  O.Oln  aqueous  solution  of  NH.CI  at  18°. 

P^blem  16. — The  acid  HA  has  at  1S°  an  ionization  constant  of  3.4-10-> 
and  the  Ao  value  of  the  anion  is  180.  What  will  be  the  conductance  of  a 
0.01  normal  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  at  1S°,  between  parallel 
circular  electrodes  2  cm.  in  diameter  and  7  cm.  apart  in  a  tube  of  2  cm. 
internal  diameter?     (7,  Hydrols'sis.) 

Problem  16.^(a)  The  ionization  constant  of  f-nmndelic  acid  is  4.17-10"* 
and  that  of  acetic  acid  I.S'IO^,     From  these  data  calculate,  approximately, 
the  ratio  in  which  the  base  NaOH  will  distribute  itself  between  the  two 
aciils,  if  0.5  equivalent  of  the  base  be  added  to  a  liter  of  solution  containing 
O.a  equivalent  of  each  acid,     (b)  The  mixture  of  base  and  acids  mentioned 
above  was  placeil  in  a  lO-decimcter  tube  and  its  angular  rotation  measured 
by  meanH  of  a  polariscope  and  found  to  be  —18.07°,     In  the  same  tube  ft   j 
0.6  normal  solution  of  Na-J-mandelate  gave    — 17.07°  and  a  0.5  norm^H 
solution  of  I-mandelic  acid  gave   —22,70".     If,  however,  one-fourth  of  >kU 
equivalent  of  HOI  was  adJed  to  a  liter  of  the  mandeUc  acid  solution,  th^A 
rotation   was  increased  to    —22.92°.     From  these  data  'compute  anotit^fl 
value  for  the  distribution  ratio  asked  for  under  (a).  fl 

Problem  17. — At  18'  the  specific  conductance  of  &  0.1250  formal  nnliitinnJ 
of  the  weak  acid  diketotetrahydrothiazole  (CiKHjOS)  is  47.1-10"'  reciprodd 
ohms.  The  equivalent  conductance  of  the  anion  of  this  acid  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  acetate  ion.  50  c.c.  of  an  approximately  0.2  normal  solution 
of  this  acid  are  to  be  titrated  with  0.2n  KOH  at  18°.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  "indicator  function"  of  the  indicator  best  adapted  for  i 
titration.  Assuming  the  indicator  to  be  half  transformed  at  the  end  poiB 
which  of  the  indicators  shown  in  Table  XXXV  would  be  the  best  0 
to  employ? 
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Problem  18. — In  the  analysis  of  ground  waters  a  commonly  occurring 
case  is  a  water  which  contains  carbonic  acid  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
to  form  bicarbonate  with  the  base  present.  Assume  that  this  excess  car- 
bonic acid  ("  free  carbonic  acid  ")  amounts  to  about  0.0003  mole  of  COj  per 
liter  (an  "acidity  of  30  parts  per  million")  and  the  total  carbonate  (i.6., 
COs  as  acid  or  normal  carbonate)  to  about  0.007  mole  of  CO2  per  liter  (an 
** alkalinity  of  700  parts  per  million").  The  total-ion  concentration  of  the 
water  is  about  0.01  equivalent  per  liter.  The  "free"  COj  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  0.01  normal  NaOH  and  the  "combined"  COj  by 
titration  with  0.01  normal  HCl.  .Calculate  the  best  value  of  the  indicator 
function  for  each  of  these  titrations. 

Problem  19. — 200  grams  of  mercury  vapor  at  a  temperature  of  250**  are 
allowed  to  expand  adiabatically  from  an  initial  volume  of  123.0  hters  to  a 
final  volume  of  500.0  Uters,  the  pressure  at  the  same  time  falling  to  23.203 
mm.  Assuming  the  perfect  gas  laws,  calculate  the  specific  heat  capacity 
of  the  vapor  (a)  at  constant  pressure  and  (6)  at  constant  volume. 

Problem  20. — Calculate  thermodynamically  the  atomic  heat  capacity, 
at  constant  volume,  of  solid  iodine  at  room  temperatures. 

Problem  21. — Determine  the  change  in  total  energy  which  occurs  when 
one  mole  of  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  changes  from  the  ionized  state  to  the 
crystalline  state  at  20**,  using  the  following  experimental  data:  (1)  500  grams 
of  a  J^  wt.  normal  solution  of  KOH  were  first  saturated  with  the  ortho- 
nitrobenzoic acid  at  19°  and  this  solution  was  removed  from  the  excess 
solid  and  placed,  together  with  a  piece  of  thin  gold  foil,  in  an  adiabatic 
calorimeter  at  19.20®.  573  grams  of  a  J^  wt.  normal  solution  of  HNOa  at 
19.20°  were  then  run  in  and  after  stirring,  the  temperature  rose  to  a  constant 
maximum  value  of  20.00  ±  0.01°.  (2)  The  precipitate  in  the  calorimeter 
was  collected,  dried  and  enclosed  in  the  piece  of  gold  foil  so  as  to  form  a 
flat  compact  capsule.  This  was  placed  in  the  clean  calorimeter  together 
with  500  grams  of  the  KOH  solution  and  the  whole  brought  to  17.00°.  573 
grams  of  the  HNOs  solution  at  the  same  temperature  were  then  run  in  and  a 
maximum  temperature  of  20.05°  attained.  The  heat  of  neutralization  of 
KOH  by  HNOa  {Hn)  at  20°  is  13,720  cal.  per  mole.  The  solubility  of 
orthonitrobenzoic  acid  in  water  at  20°  is  0.0379  mole  per  1000  g.  and  the 
degree  of  ionization  of  the  saturated  solution,  as  obtained  from  conductance 
measurements,  is  33.6  per  cent.  The  laws  of  mass  action  and  of  solubility 
product  may  be  assumed  to  hold  for  the  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  in  all  of  the 
above  solutions.  What  improvements  in  experimental  details  would  you 
suggest? 

Problem  22. — The  heat  {Hp)  evolved  by  the  reaction  4Ag  +  02  =  2Ag20 
-h  Hpy  is  13,400  cal.  at  25°  and  constant  pressure.  Derive  thermo- 
dynamically an  equation  expressing  the  change  in  Hp  with  the  temperature, 

(i.e.,  ~'T7p) .     Using  the  best  numerical  data  that  you  can  find  calculate  the 

heat  of  this  reaction  at  200°.     Assume  that  oxygen  is  a  perfect  gas. 

Problem  23. — ^A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  equivalent  proportions 
at  20°  and  760  mm.  is  exploded  in  a  closed  bomb  placed  in  a  calorimeter 
32 
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whose  iuitiiil  temperature  is  20".  After  the  explosion  it  is  found  that  for 
each  gram  of  hydrogen  in  the  bomb  342  grams  of  ice  must  be  added  i 
calorimeter  in  order  to  restore  its  temperature  to  20".  The  heat  of  fusion 
of  ice  at  0°  may  be  taken  aa  79.6  cal.  Assuming  (1)  that  at  the  end  o 
experiment  all  of  the  water  produced  by  the  explosion  is  in  the  liquid  fonOf 
(2)  that  the  explosion  inside  the  bomb  is  so  rapid  that  no  heat  is  lost  it 
walls  of  the  bomb  until  the  reaction  ia  complete,  and  (3)  that  the  reactioil 
Roes  to  completion  at  all  temperatures,  what  would  be  the  maximum  ten*" 
perature  and  pressure  attained  inside  of  the  bomb.  The  niblal  heat  Ot 
vaporization  of  water  at  100°  and  constant  volume  is  9000  cal.  and  the 
molal  heat  capacity  of  water  vapor  is  C,  =  8.6  +  0.0038(.  Assume  th»- 
perfect  gas  laws. 

Problem  21.^ — A  certain  substance  occurs  in  two  modifications,  A  and  B, 
the  melting  points  of  which  are  both  higher  than  the  transition  point. 
38°  C.  both  forms  exist,  but  A  is  the  more  stable  form  at  thia  temperature. 
Which  has  the  lower  melting  point,  A  or  B?    Prove  it. 

Pioblem  2B. — -The  vapor  pressuro  of  ethyl  ether  at  40°  ia  9O0  mm.  By 
what  percentage  fapproximfltely)  will  this  vapor  pressure  change  if  the 
total  pressure  on  the  hquid  is  increased  by  three  atmospheres? 

Problem  26. — With  the  aid  of  the  perfect  thermodynamic  engine  deirvS' 
an  expreesioa  for  the  rate  of  change  of  transition  temperature  with  cxtemai' 
prcaaure.  The  transition  temperature  of  rhombic  into  monoclinic  sulphiwt 
is  95.5°  when  the  pressure  is  one  atmosphere.  How  much  and  in  whi 
direction  will  the  transition  temperature  be  changed  per  atmosphere  iiw 
crease  in  pressure?  Use  Eeicher's  value  for  the  heat  of  transition.  Thfl 
difference  between  the  specific  volumes,  v„  and  iv  of  monoclinic  and  rhombnf 
sulphur  at  the  transition  point  was  determined  by  means  of  a  dilatometco* 
and  foimd  to  be  I'n  —  v,  —  0.0126  c.c.  (Reicher  found  experimentally  that 
the  transition  temperature  changed  d.W  —  0.05°  for  each  atmosphere 
increase  in  pressure.) 

I^oblem  27.^ — -Calcvilate  thermodynamically  the  vapor  pressure  of  ice 
the  temperature  of  boiling  air   (80^  abs.).     What  would  be  the  relation 
humidity  at  26°  of  air  which  had  been  dried  by  passing  it  through  a  e 
immersed  in  liquid  air? 

Problem  28. — In  the  purification  of  Hj  gas  the  last  traces  of  Oi  are  r»». 
moved  by  paaaing  the  gaa  through  a  layer  of  platinized  asbestos  or  sp 
platinum  at  a  temperature  of  300°  C.  What  will  be  the  partial  pressure  of' 
Oi  in  H]  prepared  by  this  method  if  the  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  gas  is ' 
passed  aiowly  over  a  long  layer  of  the  spongy  platinum  at  300°  and  then  aftw 
cooling  to  0°  is  passed  through  a  glass  spiral  immersed  in  hquid  air.  This 
process  is  repeated  several  times.  For  additional  data  see  problem  27  abors 
and  problem  42,  XXII. 

Problem  29. — The  vapor  pressure  of  nitrobenzene,  CiHsNOj,  at  99. 
20  mm.  When  a  mixture  of  the  mutually  insoluble  liquids,  wat«r  and  nitwf* 
Ijenzene,  ia  heated  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  it  boila  at  99.8*. 
What  mass  ot  distillate  must  be  collected  in  order  to  obtain  a  yield  of  100. 
grams  of  nitrobeniene? 
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Pioblem  90l — A  ■iriiiM  of  dteonBOficcir  aead  is  b 
The  initial  eooeentimtiaB  <tf  i&e  d^^o^seiiiirziJi^  vdi  35  0.II  .li^ns  pe^r  lier. 
Aft  the  end  o€  the  fast  ten  ^^^^^^^^^  h  has  iaJjgsi  to  oLTT  &zk^i  &i  tI*^  eci  c«:  ibe 
next  ten  nnniites  to  2.74  masm  per  Irtc?.  Fr>>ii:  iiieat  d&ia  oJrilAic-  rvo 
yahies  o€  the  iqierifiB  reaction  oUe.  Tak^e  iii«-  a-ma^  >:  iLese  t^est^is  asMl 
oon^Hite  the  concenUalion  <tf  the>  ^bro^sjciczjc  aod  a2  ibe  e^-d  of  coe  bour. 
(The  aetoally  uicaiucd  eoneentratkc.  %i  tbe  od  c-f  ac.  bc^^ir  v:&5  O.SO  -imi:.'^ 
(a.  XXI,  2.) 

Pkofalem  iL—M  IS*  the  sofaibititj  prcNi-rt  for  AxCl  is  I.IMO^^'.  If 
conductivity  water  hating,  a  qxafit  ooodnrt&ijoe  of  O.-l-M^-f  ni*xt>  at  1S~  is 
saturated  with  AgCl  at  this  tenpecatBre.  wiat  will  be  tbe  5peci5r  conduct- 
ance of  tiie  satmmted  sohztion? 

Problem  St. — ^To  one  liter  of  a  a»h2tion  containis^  0.1  r»>le  c^  cane  sugar 
a  mixture  of  0.1  mole  of  KO  and  0.01  sx>le  of  HCT  is  abided  and  ihe  iir^itij^l 
rate  of  inversion  found  to  be  R  mote?  of  sncar  per  second-  Wbat  will  be 
the  initial  rate  of  inveraon  of  a  0.13  inoL^J  cane  sugar  sc^lution  produced  by 
adding  to  one  liter  of  it.  0.1  mole  of  tbe  nitrate  of  a  weak  base,  the  nitrate 
bemg  7  per  cent,  faydrohraed  in  the  solution. 

Prohlem  3S. — Two  substances.  A  and  B.  have  the  same  mating:  point 
(50**),  but  do  not  fana  mixed  crystals.  They  form  a  compound  'consisting 
of  33H  mole  per  cent,  oi  A)  which  melts  at  2b\  Draw  a  ficrare  which  will 
represent  the  freezing-pcMnt'-solubility  diagram  for  this  system. 

PtoUem  84. — State  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  possessed  by  each 
<rf  the  following  systems:  (1}  ice.  crystab  of  XaCL  soln.  of  NaCl  in  H«0; 
(2)  crystals  of  benzene,  ice,  soln.  of  H«0  in  benzene,  soln.  of  benzene  in 
HjO;  (3)  crystals  <rf  benzoie,  crystals  of  XaCl,  ice.  aqueous  solution,  vapor; 
(4^  crystals  oi  alcohol,  ice:  (5  ice,  soln.  of  alcohol  in  water:  (6)  crystals  of 
SOs-hydrate,  ice,  soln.  of  water  in  Hquid  SO*,  soln.  of  SOj  in  water,  vapor. 

pEoUem  36. — Mr.  A  claims  to  have  found  an  exception  to  the  Second 
Law  of  thermodynamics,  based  upon  the  following  data :  He  prepared  in  a 
high  state  of  purity  a  new  and  very  stable  crystalline  substance.  Three 
very  careful  determinations  of  the  melting  point  by  the  capillary  tube 
method  gave  103.22**,  103.21°  and  103.23^  respectively.  The  vapor  pressure 
of  the  crystals  was  determined  at  99%  100%  101%  102**  and  103%  using  the 
differential  tensimeter,  in  a  thermostat  regulated  to  O.Ol"^,  the  tensimeter 
being  kept  a  week  at  each  temperature  pre^'ious  to  making  the  reading. 
The  vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid  was  then  determined  at  103.25%  104**,  105** 
and  106**  without  opening  the  apparatus.  Both  sets  of  measurements  were 
then  repeated  in  the  reverse  direction.  On  plotting  the  data  the  two  series 
on  the  crystals  and  the  two  on  the  liquid  checked  very  closely.  The  two 
vapor  pressure  curves,  however,  intersected  at  101. 13**.  The  same  thermom- 
eter was  used  throughout  the  work  and  all  corrections  to  it  were  properly 
made.  The  substance  did  not  form  a  second  cr^^stal  phase  but  melted 
sharply  to  a  clear  liquid.  The  heat  of  fusion  was  about  40  cal.  per  gram 
and  the  change  in  volume  on  melting  (determined  by  melting  under  oil)  was 
0.1  cc.  per  gram.  State  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  A's  claim 
and  defend  your  opinion.     (Cf.  X,  10  and  Prob.  2,  Appendix.) 


500  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMIHTHY 

INDUSTRIAL  HYDROGEN 

The  following  set  of  problems  itiustratea  the  application  of 
phyaieo-chemical  principles  to  certain  of  the  processes  used  or 
proposed  for  manufacturing  hydrogen  for  industrial  purposes. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration  the  computed  values  are  carried  out 
to  more  significant  figures  than  the  accuracy  of  the  data  now 
available  would  justify.  The  figures  which  are  not  significant 
are,  however,  given  in  Italics.  Parenthetical  references  to 
Martin,  (M.)  refer  to  Martin's  Industrial  Chemistry,  1st,  Ed., 
Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Son, 

A.  BY   THE   LANE    PKOCEas.       (M.I.    HI) 

In  the  Lane  Process  for  manufacturing  hydrogen,  steam  is 
passed  over  metallic  iron  at  900-1000°.     The  FeaOi  produced 
then  reduced  by  passing  CO  (i.e.  producer  gas)  over  it  at  the 
same  temperature.     The  reactions  are  as  follows: 

3Fe+4H;0  =  Fea04+4H;  (I) 

_Fe30i+4C6=3Fe+4COB  (2) 

1.  Percentage  yield  at  900^. — Assuming  that  equilibrium  is 
obtained  at  900°  and  that  the  gas  issues  from  the  furnace  at  a 
pressure  of  1  atmosphere,  calculate  in  per  cent,  by  weight  the 
amount  of  water  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  which  it  will 
contain.     {XXII,  Prob,  29,) 

Am.  Per  cent.  HaO  =  86.3  Per  cent.  H^  =  13.7 

2.  Derive  tlie  thermo-chemicai  equations  for  reactions  (3)  and 
(2)  and  show  that  the  percentage  yield  of  hydrogen  will  increase 
as  the  temperature  employed  decreases.  Show  also  that  the 
equilibrium  in  reaction  No.  2  is  nearly  independent  of  the 
temperature. 
Ans.  3Fc+4H^=re30,+4Hi+ 19900 

3F£+4CO^  =Fe30,+4CO -3100 

3.  Given,    C,,  =  6.50  +  0.00097"   for   Hi   and  Cp  =  8.81 

'  Every  important  indualrial  chemical  process  should  receive  a  eesjchinc.l 
aoalysia  at  the  hands  of  a  competent  physicaJ  chemist  and  st«ps  taken  to  I 
secure  any  requisite  missing  numerical  data.  Only  after  such  knowledge] 
is  available  will  it  be  possible  to  place  the  chemical  industries  upon  a  tnilf  J 
Boientific  basis,     (Cf,  Waahbum,  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  38,  435  (1920), 
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[  0.0019T  +  0.00000227"*    for     HjO,     calculate    the    value 
'  4(.C^'  -  Cf"")  for  (  =  600°,  and  for  t  =  300°, 

Ans.  -0.63  and  -1.04cal. 

4.  Given  (L-B-R),  c,  (2i''-m°)  =  O.J678  cal.  for  FefOi 
and  Cp  US^-lOO")  =  0.113  cal.  for  Fe,  calculate  the  value  of 
QFiot  _  2C''  for  this  temperature  range. 

Ans.  19.9  cal. 

6,  Assuming  that  the  value  19.9  cal.  does  not  change  with 
the  temperature  calculate  the  value  of  ACp  for  reaction   (1). 

Ans.  20.0  cal. 

6.  Calculate  the  heat  of  the  reaction  at  100°  and  at  900°. 
Ans.  Up  =  18300  cal.  at  100° 

H/.  =  3.500  cal.  at  900° 

7.  Variation  of  the  equilibrium  constant  with  temperature. — 
Using  the  above  value  for  ACp  compute  a  general  expression  for 
RT  log  K^  for  reaction  (1)  (XX  eq.  21,  XIX  eq.  37;  XXII  eq. 
45). 

Ans.  RT  log,  Kp  =  4.573  T  login  ATp  =  -  im.BlT  +  257^0 

+  46.06  T  logio  T;  and  logic  A'p  =  -3.5.iO  +  ^^  +  10.00 log,o  T 

8.  Percentage  yield  theoreticall;  obtainable  by  operating 
at  300°  and  at  100°  respectively. — Repeat  the  calculation  in 
problem  1  for  100°  and  for  300°  respectively.  In  view  of  the 
higher  yield  theoretically  obtained  at  the  lower  temperature 
why  IB  the  Lane  Process  carried  out  industrially  at  900°-1000°? 

A.ns.  m,,^  =  S5.G  per  cent,  at  100°  =  68.S  per  cent,  at  300°. 

B.   BY    THE   BEKOrUS   MODIPICATION    OF  THE    LANK 
PROCESS.       (m.1.    Ill) 

9.  Advantages  of  using  liquid  water  instead  of  steam. — What 
eSect  would  increase  of  pressure  (i.e.  ■pn,  +  Pu^)  at  constant 
temperature  have  upon  the  equihbrium  of  reaction  (1);  (a)  if 
the  water  is  present  as  vapor  only;  and  (b)  if  the  water  is  present 
as  liquid  ? 

10.  Compute  the  thermo-ehemical  equation  for  reaction  (1) 
with  water  present  as  liquid  and  show  that  in  this  case  the 
yield  of  hydrogen  at  first  increases  with  rising  temperature 
instead  of  with  falling  temperature  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Lane  Process. 
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Above  a  certain  temperature,  however,  the  sij^ 
perature  influence  will  change  and  thereafter  the  y 
decrease  with  rising  temperature.  Calculate  thi 
temperature. 

ilns.3Fe+4H20  ^FejOi +41^-200^0 

t  =  710°  J  inversion  temperature. 
103^.  Calculate  Hp  for  the  Bergius  reaction. 
Ana.  22400  cal. 

11.  Maximum  pressure  developed. — Iron  is  hoa 
with  liquid  water  in  a  closed  vessel  imtil  equilibriii 
What  is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  maximum  i 
will  be  developed  at  equilibriimi  (a)  at  100**  anf 
What  is  the  partial  pressure  of  the  hydrogen? 

Note: — In  solving  this  problem  take  account  < 
of  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  water  with  the  pit'>' 
hydrogen  exerts  on  it,  and  also  the  influence  of  tl 
drogen  upon  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  water. 

Ans.   piu  =  264  at.  at  100** 

^Max.  =  274  at.  at  100** 

Put  =  ^03  at.  at  300^ 

^Max.  =  623  at.  at  300°. 

12.  Percentage  yield  of  hydrogen  in  the  Bergiu 

the  Bergius  Process  is  operated  at  300°  and  the  ro^'^: 
allowed  to  escape  through  a  valve  at  120  slUv. 
per  cent,  of  water  will  it  contain? 
Ans.     Wh,o  =  95.^  per  cent  H2O 

13.  What  could  you  add  to  the  reaction  vessii 
Process  to  ''catalyse''  the  reaction? 

14.  Could  you  design  an  apparatus  which  \\0' 
escape  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  reaction  vessel  v 
ting  the  water  to  escape?  What  effect  would  su- 
ment  have  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  process,  as- 
device  permitted  the  hydrogen  to  escape  with  siifl" 

16.  How  would  the  efficiency  of  the  Bergiu?^ 
fluenced  by  use  of  a  strong  salt  solution,  such  a?^ 
solution  of  calcium  chloride,  in  place  of  water? 
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Al>solute  temperature,  def.  of,  32 
Alwsorption  coeflScient,  def.  of,  182 
Acetic  acid,  dissociation  of,  340 
Acid,  def.  of,  361 

soln.,  def.  of,  361 
Acidity,  def.  of,  364 

reserve,  def.  of,  379 
Acidity  and  alkalinity,   control  of, 

378 
•Aoids,  ionization  of,  265 

polybasic,  266 
■^ciditive  properties,  107 
A^dsorbent,  430 

-Adsorption,   322,  326,  425;  equilib- 
rium,  426;  isotherm,  428, 
430 
Ag^gation,  states  of,  22 
Air,'mol.  wt.  of,  43 
Alkalinity,  def.  of,  364 

reserve,  def.  of,  379 
Allotropic,  def.  of,  3 
Alpha  particles,  7,  8,  450;  counting, 
452;  range  of,   450;   scat- 
tering of,  450 
Alpha  rays,  nature  of,  450 
Alumina-lime  system,  414 
Alumina-silica  system,  413 
Amorphous,  def.  of,  102 

precipitates,  438 
Amphoteric,  def.  of,  362 
Angstrom  unit,  def.  of,  90 
Anion,  def.  of,  224 
Anisotropic,  def.  of,  22,  79 
Anode,  d^f .  of,  229 
Arsenious  acid,  ionization  of,  363, 

375 
Associated  liquids,  60,  145 
Asymmetric,  def.  of,  6 


Atom,  def.  of,  2 

disintegration  of,  7,  8 
nucleus  of,  9 

structure  of,  7,  9,  456,  461,  464 
Atomic  diameter  and  crystal  lattice, 
90 
heat,  291;  def.  of,  120 
mass,  measurement  of,  18 
number,  20;  def.  of,  450,  457 
numbers  and  X-ray  spectra,  457 
theory,  origin  of,  1 
weights,  def.  of,  15 
table  of,  15,  17,  20 
determination   of,   from   gas 
densities,  46 
Atoms,  isomeric,  463 
Autocataly?is,  324 
Avogadro's  law,  30 

number,  def.  of,  15,  30 

determination   of,    113,    115, 
117,  246,  455 
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Bar,  def.  of,  291 
Base,  def.  of,  362 
Bases,  ionization  of,  265 
Bates  equation,  254,  344 
Bergius  process,  502 
Berthelot,  equation  of,  40 
Beta  rays,  7,  8;  nature  of,  451 
Boiling  point,  def.  of,  67,  151 

correction  of,  68 

effect  of  pressure  on,  153 

elevation  of,  155 

normal,  67 
Boiling  points  of  solutions,  laws  of, 

155,  198,  200,  202 
Boyle  point,  42 
Boyle's  law,  28 
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Bragg,  X-ray  spectrometer  of,  S 
Brownian  movement,  110;  in  gi 

116;  law  of,  113 
Bumping,  77 


Cailletefc  and  MatbiBs,  rule  of,  74 
Calcium    chromate,    solubility    dia- 
gram of,  407 
CapUlarity,  52 
Capillary  condenaatioa,  428 
Capillary  flow,  laws  of,  61 


Comot  cycle,  129 

Camot's  equation,  131 

Carriere,  323 

Catalysis,  322;  aontaut,  322,  326 

Cataphoresis,  440 

Cathode  rays,  10,  16,  20,  21 

CaUon,  def.  of,  224 

Ceutimet«r,  det.  of,  XI 

Charles'  law,  33 

Chemical  equilibrium,  329;  and 
tem]>erature,  356;  and  the 
iona  of  water,  361;  def.  of, 
24,  329;  in  heterogeneous 
systems,  348;  in  solution, 
332,  336,  337;  thermody- 
namics of,  331,  356;  law  of, 
487,  480 
kinetics,  316 

Claude  liquid-air  mathinp,  311 

Clausius,  equation  of,  153 

Clausiua-Clape3Ton  equation,  482 

Clay,  pur.  of,  441 

lamination  of,  411 
.  Colligfttive  properties  of  solutions, 
152,  222 

Colloids,  coagulalton  of,  441 
emulsion,  439,  444 


lit.  o 


,447 


swelling  of,  430 

See  also  disperee  systems. 
Colloidal  particles,  Browuian  move- 
ment of,  1 10 
solutions,  145;  prepamtion  of, 
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Combining  weights,  law  of,  12 
Combustion,  heat  of,  288 
Component,  def.  of,  23 

number,  def.  of,  391 
Composition  number,  38S 
Compound,  def.  of,  4 
Compressibility,  coefficient  of, 

def.  of,  49 
Concentration,  def.  of,  150 

cells,  242,  378 
Conductance,   specific,   def.   of, 

equivalent,  def.  of,  248 

variation  with  concentration, 
250 

ion,  251,  252 
Cooling  curves,  412 
Corpuscles,  def.  of,  6 
Coulomb,  det.  of,  Xll 
Coulomb's  law,  XTH 
Coulo  meter,  244 
Craft's  rule,  68 

Critical  constants,  method  of,  4 
table  of,  73 

density,  def.  of,  74,  75 

phenomena,  the,  71 

point,  def.  of,  73 

pressure,  def.  of,  74 

temperature,  def.  of,  38,  74'" 

volume,  def.  of,  74 
Crystal  nuclei,  98 
Crystals,    heat    of   sublimation   • 
93 

models  of,  85,  86,  87,  8S 

etructure  of,  82 

sublimation  point  of,  03 

vapor  pressure  of,  92 

X-ray  spectra  of,  82 
Crystalline  state,  22,  79 
Cryatallixation,  det.  of,  99 

aggregation,  437 

kinetics  of,  98 

mechanism  of,  437    ■ 
paths,  419 

purification  by,  219 
Crystallography,  79 
Crystalloids,  443 
Ciibie  rentimeter,  def.  of,  XII 
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D 


Dalton's  law  of  partial  pressures.  34 

65 
Daniell  cell,  238 
Debye  and  Scherrer,  apparatus  for 

crystal  analysis,  84 
Debye's  equation  of  specific  heats 

299 
Deflocculation,  443 
Degree  of  freedom,  def.  of,  393 
Deliquescence,  402 
Density  of  gases,  44,  73 
Devitrification,  102,  416 
Dialysis,  443 

Diamond,  crystal  lattice  of,  88 
Dielectric  constant,  def.  of,  XIII 
Diffusion,  gaseous,  34 

pressure,  193 
Dilute  solutions,  def.  of,  171 
Dilution,  heat  of,  285 
Dilution  laws  for  electrolytes,  253 

337 
Dimensional  formula,  XII 
Disintegration,  radioactive,  452,  453 
Disperse  systems,  422;  classification 
of,  424,  447;  optical  prop- 
erties of,  430 
Dispersion,  degree  of,  422 
Dispersoid,  def.  of,  422 
Dissociation,  def.  of,  264 

degree  of,  257,  262,  263,  335 
electrolytic,  226,  256,  337,  339- 
def.  of,  9  ' 

in  mixtures  of  electrolytes,  344 
of  electrolytes  in  non-aqueous 
solutions,  346 

Distillation,  theory  of,  218 

Distribution  laws,  183 

Divariant,  def.  of,  394 

Drop  weights,  54 

Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  300,  305     ' 


E 


Efflorescence,  402 
Einstein's  equation,  114 
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Elastic  system,  def.  of,  118 
Electric    current,     nature    of     10 
229 

Electricity,  conduction  of,  229 
units  of,  XII 
structure  of,  7 
Electro-chemical  reactions,  231 
Electrode,  def.  of,  229 

products,  237 
Electrolyte,  def.  of,  9,  224 
Electrolytes,  amphoteric,  362 

freezing  points  of  solutions  of 
223,  226,  227,  228,  267     ' 
m  non-aqueous  solutions,  346 
nomenclature  of,  225 
strong,  def.  of,  228 
types  of,  225 
weak,  def.  of,  228 
Electrolytic   conduction,    229    230 

265,  266 
Electron,  charge  on  the,  245 
diameter  of,  7 
mass  of,  7 
Electrons,  def.  of,  6 

valence,  9 
Electrosmosis,  440 
Element,  def.  of,  2,  3 
Emulsifiers,  446 
Emulsion  colloids,  439,  444 
Emulsions,  446 
Emulsoids,  439,  444 
Endosmose,  440 
Energy,  def.  of,  118 
degradation  of,  137 
free,  135,  139 

heat,  nature  of,  119,  128,  181 
internal,  def.  of,  121 
potential,  def.  of,  118 
total,  def.  of,  121 
units  of,  124 
Engine,  def.  of,  131 

perfect,  475;  def.  of,  131 
steam,  efficiency  of,  134 
Entropy,  def.  of,  140 

increase  of,  141 
Enzymes,  323 
Edtvfis,  equation  of,  54,  56 
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Gases,  int«riial  energy  of,  308 

constant,  deter mintttion  of,  333 

kinetic  theory  of,  11 

Equivalent  conductance,  def.  of,  248 

liquefaction  of,  309 

Equivalent  weight,  22 

molecular  fitructure  of,  22 

Escaping  tendency,  aeefiigaeUy. 

physical  properties  of,  73 

Eiifflctic  point,  def.  of,  204,  404 

Gay  Lussao's  law,  28 

tefuary,  418 

Geiger  and  Nuttal,  equation  of 
Gels,  439 

"11 

F 

Glass,  def.  of,  102 

dissolved  gases  in,  47 

I 

Fact,  def.  of,  12 

M 

Faraday,  the,  value  of,  244 

Gram,  def.  of,  XI 

m 

Faraday's  law  of  electrolysis,  244 

W 

Ferric   chloride,   solubility   diagram 

H 

m 

of,  403 

M 

Floeculation,  438,  441 

Heat,  capacity,  def.  of,  120 

M 

Fluid,  def.  of,  61 

of  dilution,  def.  of,  285 

M 

Fluidity,  def.  of,  61 

of  formation,  288 

W 

Formida  weight,  def.  of,  21 

of  fusion,  100,  J2S 

m 

of  neutralisation,  288 

m 

diatillfttion,  217 

of  precipitation,  288 

1 

Free  energy,  def.  of,  13S,  139 

of  reaction,  def.  of,  285 

Freeaing  mixture,  theory  of,  408 

variation  with   temperature, 

point,  def.  of,  99,  151 

307 

effect  of  pressure  on,  482 

elevation,  409 

of  wetting,  429 

lowering,  def.  of,  156 

Heat  engine,  def.  of,  131 

Freesdng  points  of  solutiona,  laws  of. 

Helium,    rate    of    prod,     of. 

from 

203 

radium,  455 

,K 

of  electrolytes,  223,  22«,  227, 

Henry's  law,  181 

■ 

'                                228 

Heas's  law,  286 

^ 

Fugacity,  def.  of,  177 

Heterogeneous,  def.  of,  23 

of  ions,  269 

Homogeneous,  def.  of,  23 

Fusion,  heat  of,  100 

Hydrates,    crystalline,    vai>or 

pres- 

molecular  kinetics  of,  98 

sure  of,  401 

in  soluUon,  187,  210,  224 

277. 

G 

343 

Hydration,  and  chem.  equQibrium, 

Gamma  rays,  451 

343 

Gas,  def.  of,  26 

of  ions,  277 

m 

strueture  of,  26 

Hydrogels,  439 

m 

GftH  constant,  30,  35 

■ 

Gas  laws,  derivation  of,  26 

industrial  prep,  of,  500 

■ 

Gaseous  state,  22,  26 

Hydrolysis,  of  sugar,  317,  377 

■ 

rate  of,  319 

■ 

density  of,  44,  73 

of  salts,  def.  of.  366 

■ 

energy  content  of,  147 

calculation  of,  366 

1 

u- 

J 
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Hydrolysis     of     salts,    degree 
368 
measurement  of,  372 
Hydrosol,  436 
Hyx>othesiS|  def.  of,  11 


of, 


Ice,  crystalline  forms  of,  398 
Ideal  solutions,  def.  of,  170 
Indicators,  theory  of,  381 
Internal  pressures,  def.  of,  75 

table  of,  76 
Ion,  def.  of,  9,  224 

conductance  and  viscosity,  258 

constituent,  def.  of,  256 
Ions,  complex,  228 

liydration  of,  277 

mobiUty  of,  279,  281 

velocity  of,  281 
Ionic  theory,  224 
Ionization,  def.  of,  9 

electrolytic,  def.  of,  9,  224 

of  gases,  9,  19,  21 
Isohydric  principle,  345 
Isomers,  def.  of,  5 

optical,  def.  of,  6 
Isomorphism,  def.  of,  81 
Isothermal,  def.  of,  71 
Isotopes,    460;    def.    of,    4;  atomic 
weights  of,  20;  table  of,  20 
Isotropic,  def.  of,  22. 


Jefferies-Norton  liquid-air  machine, 

313 
Joule,  def.  of,  125 
Joule-Thomsen  effect,  310 


K 


Keyes,  equation  of,  39 

Kinetic  energy,  molecular,  26,  36 

Kinetic  theory,  11 

Kopp's  rule,  305 

Kraus  equation,  305 


Lane  process,  500 

Laue,  X-ray  spectrometer  of,  83 

Law,  def.  of,  11 

Le  Chatelier,  theorem  of,  359 

Lewis-Langmuir   theory   of   atomic 

structure,  465 
Lime-alumina  system,  414 
Lime-alumina-«ilica     system,     417, 

418,  419,  421 
Lime-magnesia  system,  416 
Lime-siUca  system,  415 
Limiting  densities,  method  of,  45 
Linde  Uquid-air  machine,  311 
Liquefaction  of  gases,  49,  74,  309 
Liquid,  def.  of,  49 

state,  22 
Liquid  crystals,  def.  of,  80 
Liquids,  association  of,  60,  145 

molecular  weights  of,  56 

normal,  def.  of,  60 

supercooled,  101 
Liter,  def.  of,  XII 
Liter-atmosphere,  def.  of,  124 
Lorenz-Lorentz  relation,  106 
Lyophilic  colloids,  439 
Lyophobic  colloids,  436 


M 


Magnesia-lime  system,  416 
Mariotte's  law,  28 
Mass  action  law,  and  strong  elec- 
trolytes, 338 

deriv.  of,  487 

for     chemical     equilibrium, 
330,  332,  333,  336 

for  reaction  rate,  316 

for  weak  electrolytes,  341 
Mass  spectrum,  19 
Matter,  conservation  of,  12 

structure  of,  2 
Mean  free  path,  26 
Melting  point,  def.  of,  80,  99 
Metallic  conduction,  229,  280 
Metastable,  def.  of,  306 


F 
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Meter,  def.  of,  XI 

Orthobaric,  def.  of,  71 

Mho,  det.  of,  247 

Osmosis,  168;  mechanism  of,  190 

MitBcheriich,  rule  of,  81 

Oamotic  pressure,  158;  law  of,  184; 

Mixed  cryBtals,  408 

of  solutions,  158,  186,  1S8 

'             Mixture,  def.  of,  3 

Ostwald's  dilutionjaw,  255 

Mixtures,  law  of,  14fl 

Mobility,  def.  of,  64 

Molal,  volume,  30 

P                                 J 

weight,  22 

J 

Mole,  def.  of,  22 

Packing  effect,  456                            m 

Mole-fraction,  def.  of,  34 

Parke's  proceEB,  410 

Molecular  fractioo,  def.  of,  34 

Penetrativity,  def.  of,  60 

structure,  471 

Peptization,  443 

velocity,  36 

Perfect  gas,  equation  of  8tnt«  of,  35 

velocity,  mean,  27 

laws  of,  35,  36                              J 

weight,  def.  of,  22 

Periodic  system,  469                        M 

of  gasea,  determination  of,  43 

Period  of  half  change,  457              ^H 

of  liquids,   determination  of, 

Phase,  def.  of,  23      ,                       ^ 

59 

Phase  rule,  23,  388;  derivation  of, 

Molecular  weights  in  solution,  213 

391;  for  disperse   systems, 

Molecule,  def.  of,  2 

422 

polar,  9,  10 

Photo-chemical  reactJonN,  325         ^m 

non-polar,  10 

Mono  variant,  def.  of,  394 

Physical  chemistry,  def.  of,  XI      ■ 

Moseley,  equation  of,  457 

and  industry,  500                         M 

Motion,  unordered,  26 

Physical  properties  and  chem.  con- 

random, 26 

stitution,  103 

Moving  boundary  method,  282 

Plastic  flow,  law  of,  63 

Plasticity,  64                                        ^ 

N 

Poise,  def.  of,  60  ^1 
Poiseuille,  law  of,  61                      ^H 

Nemat,  heat  theorem  of.  142 

NernBt-Lindemann      specific 

heat 

Polymorphism,  def.  of,  80              ^1 

equation,  304 

PotenUal  energy,  118                     ^H 

Ninotine-water   system,    phase 

rule 

diagram  of,  411 

234,237                           ^1 

Nonvariant,  def.  of,  394 

ionising,  10                             ^H 

Notation,  XIII 

normal,  239,  241  ^^1 
Positive  ray  method  for  dotermtl^^H 

0 

atomic  moss,  18  ^^| 
Positive  rays,  nature  of,   17,   18,  l|H 

Octet  theory,  485,  467 

Precipitation,  heat  of,  288               _B 

Ohm,  def.  of,  XIII,  247 

law  of,  433                                  ^1 

Ohm'a  law,  247 

Principle,  def.  of,  11                         ^1 

Protective  colloids,  442                   ^H 

Optical  rotary  power,  103 

Prout's  hypotheaif,  456                 ^H 

Order  of  reactions,  320 

Pure  substance,  def.  of,  ^^^^^^H 

ta- 

^-^ 
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Q 

Quantum,  def.  of,  142 
Quantum  theory,  141,  292 
Quintuple  point,  def.  of,  418 


R 


Radiant  energy,  ionization  by,  10 

nature  of,  1 1 
Radioactive  change,  419 

constant,  451 

equihbrium,  452 
Radioactivity,  7,  447   . 
Radioelements  and  the  periodic  sys- 
tem, 458 
Ramsay  and  Shields,  equation  of,  54 
Ramsay  and  Young,  rule  of,  67,  154 
Raoult's  law  of  vapor  pressure  lower- 
ing. 180 
Rate  of  reaction,  def.  of,  316 
Rays,  €x,  450 

/?,451 

7,451 
Reaction  rate  and  temperature,  321, 

325 
Reciprocal  ohm,  def.  of,  247 
References,  XIll 
Refraction,  index  of,  105 
Refractivity,  def.  of,  106 
Refractory  materials,  fusion  of,  415 
Reversible  process,  476 
Rigidity,  def.  of,  79 
Rontgen    radiations,    characteristic, 

108 
Rontgen  rays,  451 
Rutherford  and  Qeiger's  app.,  454 


S 


Salt,  def.  of,  362 
Salting  out  effect,  272  ' 
Saponification,  320;  rate  of,  318 
Schulze's  law,  441 
Second,  def.  of,  XI 
Seger  cones,  416 
Semi-permeable  membrane,  158 


Silica,  heat  of  fusion  of,  416 
Silica,  phase  rule  diagram  of,  400 
Silica-alumina  system,  413 
Silica-lime  system,  415 
Sillimanite,  414 
Soap  solutions,  445 
Sol,  def.  of,  436 
Solid,  def.  of,  79 
Solubility,  def.  of,  106 

and  degree  of  dispersion,  431 

laws    of,    182,    205,    207,   210, 
350 

product  law,  352,  354 

retrograde,  407 
Solute,  def.  of,  148 
Solution,  components  of,  145,  148 

def.  of,  144 

rate  of,  325 

theory,  history  of,  164 
Solutions,  classification  of,  146 

colligative  properties  of,  160 

methods  for  expressing  the  com- 
position of,  149 

solid,  146 

surface,  175 

thermodynamics  of,  161 

vapor  pressure  of,  177 
Solvent,  def.  of,  149 
Space  models,  417,  421 
S{)ecific  conductance,  247 
Specific   heat,   at   constant  volume 
and  constant  pressure,  290 

def.  of,  120 

of  crystals,  299,  303 

of  gases,  293 

of  liquids,  296 
Specific  heats  at  const,  pressure  and 

at  const,  vol.',  492 
Specific  reaction  rate,  def.  of,  316 
Specific  rotatory  power,  def.  of,  104 
Spinthariscope,  454 
StokesMaw,  114 
Sublimation,  heat  of,  93 

irreversible,  95 

kinetics  of,  94 

rate  of ,  97 

reversible,  95 
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Sulphur,    phase    rule    diagram    of, 

398,  399 
Supercooling,  77 
Superheating,  77 

Surface  solutions,  175;  laws  of,  215 
Surface  tension,  51;  def.  of,  55;  law 

of,  55;  measurement  of,  53 
Surface    tension    and    stability    of 

colloidal  particles,  437 
and  vapor  pressure,  424 
Suspension  colloids,  437 
Suspensoids,  436 
Swelling  of  colloids,  439 
System,  def.  of,  23 


Tautomerism,  146 
Temperature,  absolute,  def.  of,  32 
centigrade,  def.  of,  31 
Kelvin,  def.  of,  31 
scales,  31 
Theory,  def.  of,  11 
Thermal  pressure,  def.  of,  193 
Thermochemistry,  285 
Thermodynamic  derivations,  475 
environment,  def.  of,  166 
and  internal  pressure.  173 
forces  which  determine,  173 
influence  of  ions  on,  268 
potential,  def.  of,  178 
Thermodynamics,  first  law  of,   121 
second  law  of,  125 
third  law  of,  142 
of  solutions,  161 
Three  component  systems,  417 
Titration,  theory  of,  386 
Total-ion  concentration,  def.  of,  337 
Transference  number,  and  concen- 
tration, 278 
true,  278 
Transference    numbers,    and    ionic 
hydration,  277 
def.  of,  257,  274 
det.  of,  257,  274 
Triangular  diagrams,  420 
»>le  point,  def.  of,  394 


Trouton,  rule  of,  70,  154 
Two-component  systems,  401 
Tyndall  cone,  430 

U 

Ultrafiltration,  443 
Ultramicroscope,  431 
Units,  c.  g.  s.,  XI 


van  der  Walls,  equation  of,  38 
vanH    Hoff,    equation    of   chemical 
equiUbrium,  358 

law  of  osmotic  pressure,  189 
Vaporization,  heat  of,  66,  74 

kinetics  of,  65 
Vapor  pressure,  and  osmotic  pres- 
sure, 484,  162 

and  freezing  point,  485 

and  pressure,  479 

and  surface  tension,   162,  424, 
486 

and  temperature,  480,  152 

def.  of,  4S|,  65 

lowering,  155 

of  crystalline  hydrates,  401 

of  small  drops,  424 

of  solutions,  15;  laws  of,   163, 
177 

partial,  483 
Vapor  pressures,  table  of,  66 

and  total  pressure,  154 

at  freezing  point,  138 

of  non-miscible  liquids,  218 
Viscosity,  def.  of,  60 

measurement  .of ,  61 

unit  of,  60 
Viscous  flow,  law  of,  03 
Voltaic  action,  238 
Von  Veimam's  law  of  corresponding 
states,  433 

W 

Water,  as  a  catalyst,  324 
association  of,  146,  60 
ionization  of,  364 
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phases  of,  395 

viscosity  of,  62 

Work,  def.  of,  118,  124 


Yield  value,  def.  of,  64 


X-rays,  characteristic,  108 
nature  of,  16,  451 
production  of,  20,  21 
spectra  of,  457 


Z 


Zinc  chloride,  solubility  diagram  of, 
406 

Zinc-lead  system,  phase  rule  dia- 
gram of,  410 
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